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_ _ word which is so well undet- 

aiood that il i« difticull liir the lexicographer !□ 
pVK any explanation of ii. it has been called the 
-tint and most simple act of the mind, by which 
it is coDSciout of LIS own Ideas. This detinition, 
tiowever, a improper, ai il cnnfounds perception 
with consciougness ; although the objecis of the 
fbtmer faculty are things without us, those of tlie 
latter the energies of our own minds. Percep- 
tion is that power or faculty, by which, through 
the medium of the sensei, we have the cogni- 
isnce of ohjecis distinct and apart frutn ourselves, 
and learn that we are but a small part in the 
lyslem of nature. By what process the senses 
give us this information is one of the most iii- 
terestiog enquiries in metaphysics. See Met*- 

PHY8ICH. 

PEaCEVAL (Spencer), second son of John, 
Kcoad earl of Egmonl, was bora in 1763, and 
received his education at Harrow, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he became a mem- 
ber about the year 1T75. On quitting the uni- 
versity he entered of Lincoln's Inn, with the view 
of following the profession of the law at the 
Chuncery tar. In this pursuit he aoon distin- 
guished himself, and obtained a silk gown. In 
1796 he represented Northampton in parliament, 
and, five years after, his le«al abilities and feraily 
influence rused him to the office of solicrtor- 
general. In l80Shewas made atloraey-genera], 
and ailed thai situation till 11)07, when, on the 
death of Mr. Fox, he was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer. In this high post he continued 
till the I llh of May, IBIS, when, while approach- 
ing the dour of the house of commons, a person 
named Bellingham discharged a pistol at him in 
the lobbv, the buUetofwhidi, entering hii breast, 
deprived him almost instantly of life. The 
assassin avowed thai he had been waiting with 
the view of destroying lord Levesoa Gower, late 
ambassador to the court of St. Peiersburgh, for 
some alleged negligence of his mercantile in- 
terests, and was brought to trial on the 15tb. 
Although a plea of insanity was set up by bis 
counsel, he was found guilty, and executed on 
the I8ih of the same month. 

PERCH, B. «., V. «.. It X'. a. Fr. pert/ir, prrcAcr ; 
iM.prrliai. A rod; measure; that on which 
birds sit and roost: in sit or roosl; place on a 

He prrehfih un some hranfh Iheieby, 
To weather him and hii moi"! winp to dry. 

The world ii grown so had. 
Thai wrani make prey wbeie eagles dare nnt ptrtli. 
ShjilMpfare, 
The morning mniespmJi like birds and sing 
Among hi* branches. Cnika 



And netli in order tinged 
Of HirDe villatic fowl. MUcn't As'iiilri. 

Glory, like the duding eagle, Blood 
Pirtlitd on my beaver io the Oranic flood ; 
When fortanc^s lelf my standard trembling hon 
And the pale fates stood frighted On the shore. 

For the narrow perch I canoot rids. Drydra, 

They win^d their flight aloft, then, ilaoping low. 

Pmhii on the double tree, that bear? the golden 

bough. Id. 

I.et uwit keep close within the tree, and not ptrch 
upon the apper boughs. S-mlh. 

PeacH.w.i. Fr.ptrcAe; Lat.perra. A lish. 

The petch is one of the fltbes of orey, that, like 
the pike and imul, arriis his teeth in his mouth -. be 
date venture to kill end destroy several other kind* of 
fish : he has a hooked or hog-back, which is armed 
with stiff brisllei, and all hit skin armed with thick 
hard scales, and hath two fini on his back: he 
spawns but once a year, and is held very nutritive. 
H'allan'i Angltr. 

Perch, in ichthyology. See Perca- 

PERCHANCF.', Wu. Per and chance. Per- 
haps; peradvenlure. 

How long nithio Ibis wood intend you stayT 

— Ferehana till after Theseus' wedding day. 
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Img him fay nature little atudious. she chose 

Id endoe him with omamenis of youths as 

g and fencing, doI without aim then pirchanct 

at a courUer-s life. H'oin... 

Only Smithfield ballad jmshaiux Io embalm the 
memory of the other. L'Bitrangt. 

Stranger, 1 sent lor thee, for tha: ) deemed 
Some wound was thine, thai yon free band might 

PtTchaita thj worldly wealth sunk u iib yoa wreck- 
Such wound my gold can heal. Mahirin, 
PERCIVAL (Thomas), M. D., ■ physician, 
born at Warrington, Lancashire, in 1 740, stud ied 
medicine at the universities nf Edinburgh and 
Leyden, and reluming Io Eng;land, in 1765, 
settled at Manchefter. He was the author of a 
variety of numerous able tracts on scientific sub- 
jects, especially Ohsetvalions on the Deleterious 
Qualities of Lead u.d Medical Ethics ; A Fa- 
ther's InstructionB to his Children ; Moral and 
Literary Dissertatiens, Su.; and papers in the 
Transactions of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, of which ae was the iounder and fint 

E resident. He also attempted to establish publk 
Ttures on malhei latics, the fine aria, and com- 
merce, in that town ; and sought to obtain sup- ' 
pDTt fer dissenting academies at Warrington and 
Manchester, but was in both these last aliempU 
unsuccessful. Dr. Percival died, highly re- 
spected both for talents and conduct, on the 30tli 
of August, 1B04. Hi* works were publisbed ia 
1807, in 4 vols. flvo. bv his ton. 
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PERCLOSE', fi. s. Per and close. Con- name of Percy Islands. The largest is about 

elusion; last part. Obsolete. . thirteen miles in circuit, and 1000 feet bigfa. 

Ij? the perctote of the same verse, va^bond is* They are only occasionally visited by the Indians 

andentood for such an one as travelleth m fear of from the main land for turtle. The large vam- 

revengement. RaUigh. pyre bat was frequently found hanging by the 

PEK'COLATEyV.a. laLpercolo. To strain claws, with its head downwards, under the palm 

through. trees. 

Kxperiinents touching the straining and passing of PEllDICCAS I., II., and III., kings of Ma- 
bodies one through another, they ctSl percoUtum. cedonia. See Macedon. 

Bacon, PERDICIUM, in botany, a genus of the 

The evidenccH of fact ^ptrcojattd through a vast polygamia superflua order, belonging to the svn- 

penodof ages. Hak $ Oriffm of Mankmd, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ .^^ ^^ •„ ^y^^ ^^^^^^ 

J^:^^Zt;:^,x:^:^^ method ranking u'nder the forty ninth order, 

any pereolatiafa we elm make, but the saline particl^ composite. The r^eplacle is naked ; the pap- 

will pass through a tenfold filtre. Hay. P^J, » ^^^V}^ ^ ^^^ floats bilabiate. 

PKRCL SS , r. a. 1 Lat. percimio To j^^itio. Destruction ; death : ruin ; eternal 

Percuss ion, n. s. J strike : the act of strik- ^pj,tk 

Percu TiEKT, adj. J ing ; effect ' of sounds 

striking the ear: percutient being the corre- While I was with hem I kept hem in thi name, thilke 

sponding adjective ***** *****" ghauest to me I kept, and noon of hem 

Wiih thy grim looks, and perisschide but the son of V^rdicioun. 

The Ihunder-ldce pmnofitm of thy sounds, ^ ,., j, u Mic/i/. Jon. xvii. 12. 

Thou mad'st thine enemies shake. Shak^^rt. ^ ^s life and death, mercy and wrath are matters 

Flame percn^ed by air giveth a noise ; as in blow- <* knowledge, all men s salvation and some men's 

ag the fire by bellows ; and so likewise flame per- endless perd.ii.on are things so opposite that wiuvevcr 

TiS^ng the air strongly. BacZ, ^oth affirm the one must necessarily deny the other. 

Some note, that the times when the stroke or orrr- tt -j- • j • _.• fj^^f^^- 

cmssion of an envious eye doth most hurt are when ^JPO** *i^T^p°ruT? ' ^^PO'^^^g the meer 

the party envied is beheld in glory. Id. r^'/«^" ?f *»»« ^^^»^*» ^^^' ^^^^^ "^^° l^^\ ''""^^^^ 

Inequality of sounds is accidental, either from the *"* tnumph. Shaksj^arc. 

roughness or obliquity of the passage, or from the ^I«Q once fallen away from undoubted truth, do 

doubling of the percutient. Id. after wander for ever more in vices unknown, and 

In double rhymes the perevmon is stronger. daily travel towards their eternal perdition. 

Rt/mer. Raleigh's Historu. 

The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by We took ourselves for free men, seeing there was 
percutsion continue a liitle time to move from the no danger of our utter jyerdition, and lived most joy- 
place of pereumon in concentric spheres to great fwUyi going abroad, and seeing what was to be seen, 
distances. Kewtons Dptiik*. Bac^iu 

Marbles Uught him percunion and the laws of Quick let us oart ! Perdition's in thy presence, 

motion, and tops the centrifugal motion. Arbuthnot. And honor dwells about thee ! Addison's Cato. 

Percussion, in mechanics, the impression PERDIX, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 

a body makes in falling or striking npon another ; belonging to the order of gallins, ranked by Lin- 

or the shock of two bodies in motion. naus along with the genus tetrao, or grous ; but 

PERCY (Thomas), a learned prelate, related now very properly disjoined by Dr. Latham, and 

to the family of Northumberland, was bom at classed as a distinct genus, of which he describes 

Bridgenorth in Shropshire in 1728, and educated the following characters: — Tlie bill is convex, 

at Christ Church, Oxford, where lie took his strong, and short ; the nostriU are covered above 

toaster's degree, in 1753, and, on entering into with a callous prominent rim: tlie orbits are 

orders, was presented to the vicarage of Easton papillose ; the reet naked ; and most of the 

Mauduit in Northamptonshire, which he held genus are ftirnished with spurs. There are forty- 

with the rectory of Wilby. In 1769 he was eight species, of which the two prncipal are the 

made chaplain to the king, in 1778 promoted to partridge and quail. 

the deanery of Carlisle, and in 1782 advanced to 1. P. communis, the common partridge, is so 

the bishopric of l>romore in Ireland, where he well known, that a description of it is unneces- 

died in 1811. His works are, 1. Han Kiou sary, and we have not room to describe the 

Chouan, a translation from the Chinese ; 2. Chi- foreign species. We refer tho^e who wish coni- 

nese Miscellanies ; 3. Five Pieces of Runic Po- plete information to Dr. Latham's valuable Sys- 

etry, translated from the Icelandic language, tem of Ornithology. Partridges are found in 

4. A new Translation of the Song of Solomon ; every country and in every climate ; as well in 

5. Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols. ; the frozen regions about the pole, as the torrid 

6. A Key to the New Testament ; 7. The Nor- tracks under the equator. In Greenland, the 
thumberland Household Book; 8. The Hermit partridge, which is brown in summer, as soon as 
of Warkworth, a poem, in the ballad style ; 9. the icy winter sets in, is clothed with a warm 
A Translation of Mallet's Northern Antiquities. down beneath; and its outward plumage assumes 

Percy Isles, a chain of islands in the South the color of the snow among which it seeks 

Pacific, near the north-east coast of New Holland, its food. Tliose of ilirakonda, on the other 

They extend from about lat. 21° 32' to 21" 46' S., hand, are longer legged, much swifter of foot, 

and are distant about thirty miles from the main and choose the highest rocks and precipices to 

land. They were visited by Flinders in 1802, reside in. They all, however, agree in ont- cha- 

who laid down their bearings, and gave them tliis niptcr, of being immoderately addicted to venrrv. 
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p. coiunux, or ccFmnKm quail, ii not zhovt 
half the size of Ihe paiUidge. The (eatlieiB of 
Ihe head are black, edged with rusty brown ; 
ihe breasi u of a pale yellowish red, spotted 
nilh black ; the feathers od ihe back are marked 
■with lines of pale yellovr, and the legi are of 
a pale hue. Except in ihe colors ihus described, 
uid llie site, it every wuy resembles a partridge 
in shape, and, except (hat it is a bird of passage, 
it is like all otheiB of the poultry kind in its 
habits and nature. The quail seems to be an 
inhabltani of every climate. It is observed lo 
»hif) quaners according lo the season, coming 
north in spiing, and departing in autumn, and in 
vast docks. On the west coast of Naples, wiijiin 
four or fii^ miles, 100,000 have been taken in a 
day. In England they are not numerous at any 
time. They feed like the partridge, and make 
no neit, except a few dry leaves or stalks scraped 
toi^elher ; and sometimes a hollow on ihe bare 
ground suffices. Id tlib the female lays six or 
seven eg^, of a whitish color, marked with irre- 
^lar ruiii-colored spots : ihe young follow the 
mother as soon as hatched, like young paitridges. 
They ha>e but one brood in a year. Quail- 
fighling was a favorite amusement among tlie 
Athenians, They abstained from the flesh of 
this bird, deeming it unwholesome, as supposing 
that it fed upon the white hellebore: btit ihey 



we do with fEgard to cocks, upon the 
the combat. Willi us its flesh is considered as 
a very great delicacy. Quails are easily caughi 
by a call. 

PERDUE', adv. From the French perdue or 
forlorn hope : as peritae or advanced sentinel. 
Close ; in ambush. 

Few Tninutea he had liXD jurdMi, 
To guard his desp'rale avenue. BtidiAfia^ 

Pebuv e Bay, a bay on the south-west coast 
of St. Vinceni ; a mile north-west of Kingston Bay. 

PER'DULOUS, adj. Lnt. perdo. Lost; 
thrown away. 

There may be sonie wandering ptrduiout wishes of 
known impOHibililies ; ai a man who halh com- 
milt«d an offence, may wish he had not commttied 
it ; bat 10 chUH eAtcaciously and impaisibly it it- 
impMtible u an iuipouibility. Bfanhalt. 

PER'DUllABLE, adj. Fr. perdurable ; iM. 
" ' -J. lasting; long couimued. A word 

Cunfeu me kail to thy deserving with csbles of 
ftrAiraliU loughnesa. Shakijifm. OlluUa. 

O pinhirabtr ttiuan'. let's slab outsvlves. 

Why should he. for the momentary trick. 

Be pml-roWy fined. Id. .Vra.ruftfar Mmmrt. 

The vig-roui sweat 

Dolh lend ihe hvcly springs tbeir ftrdimMt heat. 

PEHECOP, an ancieol fortress in the "south 
of lh« illhmus which join!< (he peninsula of the 
» to the continent. It is the ancient Taph- 
rv. In the neighbourhood are lakes, on the 
surface of which a great quanlily of salt crystal- 
liaes natortlly, in May, June, and July. This 
u]( is cirilecl«d and sold to tlie average umoiint 
of 30,000 waggon loads yearly. 
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PER'EGAL, 01$. Yt.pertgil. Equal. Ob- 

Whilotn thou wast penyal to the best. 
And Hont to make (he jolly cliepherdu glad ; 
With piping and dancing dvl pass Ihe tul, 

PEREGRINATION, n. t. ) Old Fr. pere- 
Pr'aeGitiNE. (!(/). Sgrinf Lat.pere- 

SiBui. Travel ; abode nbrond : peregriae, 
reign ; not native; not domestic. 
The received opiiuoB. that pulrefacliDn is caused 
by cold or pmgrine sad prelenuturul heat, is but 
nuption. &(««. 

_ It wss agreed hetween ihgm. what accauol he 
should give of his penyrmation abroad. Id. 

It is not amiss lo observe the heads of doctrine, 
which Ihe apostlei agreed lo publish ia all thcit 
ftrrgri^Cion,. 
That Ke do 

paradise, we reckon U onlv as the land af'oi 
■ tier a better country. 



To 
Alasr 



« judge CI 



conteod t 
, we reckon U < 
pirtgrinatien, and aspiie after a 

PEREMPT",!..!!. > Lat. penmptia. 
PEacML'Tios,™.,. ikill; - f ■ 



the causa of appeal 

■n appeal ; because 

s after such instance 

- . AyUff,. 

riiia fitmmpi'tdn of instsnce was inlroduccd in 

favour of Ihe public, lest suits shouhl be rendered 

perpetuaf 

PEREMPTORY, adj. -j Yt. pmmploin ; 
peremp- " 

(III, killed. Dogmatical; absolute; such aa 
destroys expostulation : the adverb and noun- 
subsiantive corresponding. 

He may have Hfty-sii eicepdooi ptnmpiinit) 
BgaioBi the juiara, ol which be shall show no cause. 



)RV, adj. -J Fr. peremf 
.1, adv. > barb. Lat. pi 
lEss, It. I. } torita, from pi 



aa 




Bsuj Christ 


made manifest 




lo him. even bv intuitive 


revelation 


wherein there 


was no posiibUity of error 
^iol death 


himself 


H«*r. 




In mortal fury is half so 








As we to keep ihis city. 




King Mn. 




Not lo speak pertmulnrUf, 


or cooclus 


veiy, touching 


tb 


they have 


heard mede- 


d 




tioD. 


Baam. 








A 


aermplarie a desire, to 
cilie, where they loved 


level! with the plains 


A 


live ; stand not betwixt 



And what it alms at. Cliapmm. 

Norfolk denies ibem perrmflerilg. JJuhuI. 

In all conferences it was insisted pBwupIm/y, that 
the king must yield to what power was required. 

ClanmdoH. 

Self-conceit and jmtmptariHiu in a man's own 
opinions are not commonly reputed vices. Tillatnn. 

(iod't laws peremplerUii inioin us. and the things 
therein implied do slntilly oblige us (o partake of the 

Though ihc lest and the doctrine run mrmifrlory 
and Bbsolute,HbosoBverdeoiesChHsl shall assDiedly 



be den 


led by him 


yet 


still there is 


atacilcondilioa, 


unlets 


repentaucB 






SmlJi. 


He 


WD^ neve 


tall 


in such a,. 


imphnranddis- 


courag 






c he not assured (hat he was 


ablet 


subdue Ihc 


mot! powerful 


ppoaition against 


the Ho 


trine whic he 


lught. 


Ad^iMn. 



PtrtmaUrimu a of IWQ lortsi the one a magiile- Witkio i keo our annj liei ; 

lUlneu in mattera of opinioa ; Ihe olliir a poaitive- Out mea more perfni in liic uie of amu, 

Deis ia reUtiag taitten of fict. _ Om armour all ai itrong, our criuae the but f 

Then reBMD willi eur hearu will be ai good- 



It ihU jour pii^/cinriM 1 

i\ iu our My parU. my litle. and my ftrfat k)uI 

CM,rr. Shall manifeil me righily. Id. OthelU. 

Some talk of lettera before the deluge j hut that i, „ , judgment maimed and most Impeifbet, 

. a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing can be That will confeKs pnftciion lo could err 

'finmBtiinls delcrmined either the one way or Ihe A™ nit all nileg of Balure. Id 

ilhet' W.^^„rd. ^„„„,„ 

Never judp; ^«».pl^I,i, oo first "PP*"™^.*.. ^,^^ ^^^^ ^ 

Her cauu and yours 

PEREN'NIAL, adj. •> Ul. ptrennts. Last- y\\ pj^y^ hjn, nHibal, and he shall bring yon 

Peres'nity, «. I. iing througli llie year: Before the duke. Id. Mumnftr MuruTt. 

quality of lasting through all seatoos. i j^ „„, i,^, n,™if « be lo pfrftci in the priri- 

■^'- ~ •herewith Iheie pm«„iui cloudi are i,^ of Bohemia a> to handle that part; anct will 



There i> no variety in ihit which it ptrfti^. I 



raited, is the sea that aurcouadi then 

If the quantity were preciiely the same in the» 
ftrtnitial fountains Ihe difficulty would be greater- 

That Hiring, have their oA^n from the «a?and e™-- """i-," '*i^*"7'";i,*'J *"" 

f,;^ fromTiinfaod vapour, l^o.iclude fiom the ^- """^-,2?, ^t^^^^r'^' 

""'" "' **""' •^"'' V<««-, F,.,^nc^.gy. Not once pe-«=Lve their foul di.fi^rement^_^ 

PeBeK»I*ls,o' PEBENNIALFuiwiiia, in bo- Uriel, BO wonder if Ihy jwr/«I aigtl 

iBDy, a term applied lo those plants «liO!<^ roots See far and wide. tTittm. 

will abide many years, whether ihey retain their True virtoo being united to Ijie heavenly giara of 

leaves in winter or not. Tliose which retain faith makes up the highest pirfieiiim. td. 

Iheir leaves are called evergreens ; but such as Beauty now must fwr^Kl my renown ; 

can Iheir leaves are named deciduous, or per- ""h """ I governed him dial rules Uiis isle, 

PER'FF.CT,arf7.&B.<t.-l Fr. par fait ; ^P™'" and adorauon ate actions pn/«/« of our 

Pta'pECTEB, n. I. Latin, pcrfcrtui. cu'awiog lillla .ponrei dipt in oil. when ptrj^l'tv 

Perfec^t.on, Complete; full; „„a.r wa.e\ he coldd longer support the wa^ofre- 

pERFEc'iioi.ATE.ti.a. i-coosummale; cer- spi^tion. BotU. 

Pebpec'tive, od). lain; due ; not jjo haman nnderstanding being absolutely secured 

Pebfkc'tivelt, adv. \ defective or re- from mistake by the per/eclion of its own nnlnre. it 

Per'fECtNe!U, n. i. J dundant; blame- follows that no man can be iofallihle but by luper- 

tess; pure- to perfect is lo finish; make com- natural assistance. TiUoUlm. 

plete; conclude; i»ake skilful, or fully lo in- An beroiclt poem requires, as its last pnftciiim. 

ftnict: a perfecler is he who makes perfect: ibe accomplishment of^ some ottaordinaty nnder- 

perfeclion and perfeclness mean completeness ; taking, which requires mora of the active tirtuo Ihan 

goodness; virtue; supreme excellence: lo per- thewlfenng- . - .. rT*™'. 

fectionale, a word only used by Dryden for lo f"".'^" "'* '"l^''"?' '^'•""ngihe most elegant 

J ' ": y ' J , ' - ■'. ,. aaWral heaulies, lurftcfimau the idea, and advance 

advance lo petjeclion : perfecUve is having the j^eir art above ^^\ui itself in her individual produc- 

tendency to make perfect: perfeclively, in such ,1^^ ,|,g „,„„„ „„, ,f |,„„j„ performance. 

manner as brings to perfeciion. . id. 

If perfittimn was bi the pre«thood of )euy. for He has founded an academy for the progrcu and 

nndir hym the peple took the lawe. what ghit was it pn/FcIioHslinj of painting. Id. 

nedeful another pneil to rise bi the ordre of Metchi- Endeavour not to settle too many habits at once. 

sedech 1 tVidif. Ebreuii vii. lest by variety you confound them, and so piTftct 

Put on charity, which is the bond of prrfcaniii. none- Ijvir. 

t'oi. iii. 14. We knonbodies'and IbeitpropertiesmoEl'prr/Kify. 

Thou shall be feifttt wilh the Lord diy God. ' Id. 

Dnd. iviii. Eternal life shall not consisi in endless Inve ; tha 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in as, and other faculties shall be employed in actions suit- 

his love is ytr/tOtd in us. 1 JoAn iv. IS. able lo, and ptrfrclnte of their natore. 

What toogiio i-an her fierfalinni lell, Ray on thi Crmtion. 

In whose each part ail pens may dwell f Sidnea. What toil did honest Cuiio take 

We count those things jwrfeet which want Dolhiog To get one medal wanttog yet, 

mjuisile for Ihe end whereto they were instituled. AaS piiftct ail his Roman set ? Prinr. 

Hoohir. As virtue is sealed fuodamenlally in the intellecl, 

Man doili <«ek a triple ptrfmlian; first, a sensual, io jHiftctitmlii in the fancy ; so that virtue la the 

fOBsisting in those Ihii^p which very life Itself re- force of reason in the conduct of our actions and 

quireth, either as necessary supplements or as oina- passions to a good end. Gmi^ 

namants Ihemf ; ihen an inleUectual. consisting in Too few, or of an improper figuie and diinensiaa. 

those things which none underneath man is capable to do their duty in perfrrliun. Blachmm. 

of; lastly, a spiritnal and divine, conuiting in those If God be infinitely holy. just, and good, hemust 

things whereunto we lend by supernatural means take delight in those creatures that resemble him 

J«^ tst.cMiiol bete aliain. Id. mosi in these pfr_t«iiDiu. Aiurivy.' 



j 



Whoever ihinls a ptrftct wotk to- tft, 
Tbioks w\M ae'er ivu, not a. nor e'er ihill be. 

Pept. 

This practice w»« iltered ; ttiey offered nol lo 
Mercury. Wl 10 Jupileriho ptrfecter. Brnomr. 

The question is, not whether gotpel p/rfulian can 
be fully allained. but whether you conns u near it 
as a siaceic iotenUoii and careful diligence can carry 
you. Latr. 

PERFECTIBILITY, a word which we owe 
to Ihe new philosophy, which maiie so great a 
najje In the first stages of the French revolution. 
As far as we underaland, the word perfectibility 
is pretended, is the writings of Uiul disastrous 
penod, to mean the ullimale and absolute per- 
fection to which man and society have a natural 
and necessary tendaucy ; and which, we were 
told, neither the tyranny of kings nor the bigotry 
of priests could efentimlly restrain. 

Pciti'ECTioN is divided, according to some 
miten, into physical, moral, and melaphyaical. 

1. PrBTECTIOH, METAPBrSiriL, TB*hSCEN- 

nKKTAL, or EssENTiAi, IS the possession of all 
the essential altrihiiles, or of all the parla ne- 
cessary lo the integrity of a substance : or it is 
that iriiereby a thing has or is provided of every 
thiin; belonging lo its nature. This is either ab- 
tolute, where all imperfection is excluded, such 
as llie perfection of (]od ; or secundum quid, 
and in its kind. 

2. FcHfECTtoh*, Moral, is an eminent degree 
ef rirtue or moral goodness, to which men ai^ 
rive by repeated acts of piety, beneficence, fcc 
This IS usually subdivided into absolute or in- 
herent, which is actually in him to whom we 
attribute it ; and tmpiilalive, which exists in 
some other, and not in hjm it is attributed to. 

3. PCRFECTIOB, PhvSICAL, Or NATURaL, is 

that whereby a thing has nil its powers nnd fa- 
culties, and those too in full vigor; and all its 
parts both principal and secondary, and those in 
their due proportion, conslitiltion> Sic, in which 
sense man is raid to he perfect when he has a 
sound mind in a sound body. This perfection 
is by the schools frequently termed ivtpyiiriEif, 
berause a thing is enabled thereby to perform all 
its operations. 

PE-IIFIDY, n. 1. -x Fr. prrfidi' : La'- 

Pehud'ious, adj. fperfiJia. Treachery ; 

(wanlof faith; breach 
. y of faith : perfidious 
i* treacherous ; false to trust. 



Can he not del 
1 would put hill 
e should perfiditrt 



Let. perflo. To blow 



Sliners, by pn^tioru with large bellows, give mo- 

lioa to the air, which ventilates andcooLi the mines. 

Woi-iuard. 

The first fDniidcration in buiMine of cities ii id 
make them open, aiiy, and welt ■pnfintti, 

Atbathnn m Air. 

PERTORATE,t>. a. ) Lai. pcrforo. To 

PEBFOR*'TI0^, )ki. (pierce witt a tool; 
bore; act of boring or piercing. 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded 
without twisting, into an earthen pot ptrforaU at 
llie bottom, and then cover Ihe pot wiUi earth ; it 
will yield a veiy large fruit. 

flanni'j IVslKTol Huiorjr. 

The likeliest way is the ptTfuTatiaa of Ihe body of 
the treo in several places one abacs another, and tha 
fillipg of the holes. Boon, 

The ioilustrious Turfarolion of the tendons of tha 
second joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
the tendons of the third Joioti through them. 

Jtfi.™'. Dnint DitieguMt. 

A perforaltJ blarlder doeK not swell. Bogli, 

That the nipples shonld be made spongy, and 



vithsi 



1 perfnra 



The aperture was limited by an opB<|ije circle 

placed between the eye-Elans and the eye, and per- 

foraM in the middle with a IllUe round-hole for the 

rayilo pais through to the eye. Kewlon. 

The laboured chyle pervades the pores, 

In all Ihe artenal ptrfiiruttA shores. Blaehnar*. 

Worms prrfttTiUt Ihe guts. Arbuthun. 

The patient, placed io a convenient chair, dipping 
the trocar in oil. stab it suddenly through the legu- 
ments, and, withdrawing the pitforator, leave the 
waters to empty by the cannla. Sliarp, 

' -• —'■ ^enl halls and mansions drear 



Byw 



3Bgh and throngh. 



IS betrayed your business, i 
- m drops of salt, your city F 

how happy bad it been for thee 
done what thou p»Tfidicii ' '~'~ 




PERFORCE', adv. Per and force. By vio- 
lence; violently. 

Govon to him leaping, siaid 

His hand, thai trembled ai one terrified j 

Aod thoDgh himsolf were at the sight dismayed. 

Vet him perfareB restrained. ^/gtugr. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But she jmfarer withholds the loved boy. 

«abpur>. 
She amai'd. her cheeks 
All trembling and arising, full of spots. 
And pale with death at hand, perforce ahe breaks 

PERFpRM'.v.a.&u.B.-^ 

Perpok'hible, adj. 

PettFOR'KANCE, 

accomplish; discharge: 
performable is practicable: pcrFDnnaiice,M 



t mart, of La'l. ne 
{and /<™o, T 
J eiecute; do; 



li 



PER 

plishmeDt of a desi| 
compoailion; work 
perfonos; particularly, Uewlio publickly dis- 
plays his sbil or abilliy. 

I will cry Dnlo God uho ptr/ormith all lliiiigi for 



1. 11. 

Let nil ihiogs be peifnTrntd after the law of God 
^geHtly. I EiJraiviii. 21. 

' " ' ~ among the forenioti raaki of fame for 

_. allempl. and great force to ptrform 

I «h>l Ibey did atl^mpt. ^diiri/. 

II ail thou, ipiiil, 
Ptr/tmtd to poim Ihe tempest that I bed thee! 

Piatoiiiiig is thi very air a' lb' lime ; it opeos the 
eyes of eipedalioo . pir/l>ri»n;in is ever tbc duller 
til his act. and. but in the plaioet kind of people, 
the decJ is quite out of an. Id. 

In this ilumbery agitation, beside) her walking and 
other actual prrf'omanca, whal have you beard her 



rbem 



of (I 



& sflldcHn attributed ti 



hi. 



alvphanli have do joiaU. whereas Ibaic ac 
not pn^'msM' without lliem. 

Thou, ray love, 
Ptrftrm ha funerals wilh palema] care 

In (he good poema of other men. I ean 
lUfe, that 'tis the hand of a good master 
your j»r/i>rma»cn 'tis scarcely possible for 1 



tempi. 

He efiectunlly fw/ffmni 
giity, learnine, and acutene 
a scholar, and the judgnieni 

Whenapoethafl pprftmntd admirably in 



1. with gicnl I 
ilb ibeexactne 
complete divin 



sweetness; pleasant scent ; 
nilh such scent: a perfumi 



PER 

no» m nu pirl of the room where a peifUme i& 
bumed but we iiLiell it. "<e''S- 

Even the rou^h rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 
And trodden weeds send out a licb ftrfumt. 

Finki and roses bloom. 
And every bramble sbedt jitTp'nt. Oag. 

The pains the lakes are vainly meant 

'lis likepcT/Wmiiijao ill scenl, 
The smell's loo strong for art. OnndlU. 

No rich piTfiana refmsh the fmitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs Ibeir native incense yield. 

Hop*. . 

See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And CarmeVs flowery top fvr/iuui the skie*. id. 

First issued from ]ierfiii«tn (hops 
A crowd of fashionable fops. Swijt. 

PEHFfME, denotes either the volatile eSuvia 
from any body afleciing the brgan of sroelling;, 
or the substance emitting those eiBuvia ; in 
which last sense the word is most commonly 
used. The g;eDetali[y of perfumes are made up 
of musit, ambergris, civet, rose and cedai woodir 
orange flowers, jessamines, jonquils, tuberoMS, 
and other odoriferous flowers. Those drugi 
commonly called aroinatics, stich as utaiax, 
frankincense, bentoin, dotes, mace, &C., enter 
the composition of a perfiime; some ate nUo 
composed of aromatic herbs, or leaves, as lliveii- 
der, marjoram, sage, thyme, hyssop, &c. The 
use of perfumes was frequent among the II»- 
brews, and among the orientals in general, befolE , 
it WHS known to the Greeks and Romans. Th«r 
came to be very common among the Dreelciand 
Komnns, especially those composed of atuik, 
ambergris, and civel. The'nardus and maloba- 
thrum were held in much estimation, and weie 
imported from Syria. The unguenium nardinum 
was variousty prepared, and contained many in- 
gredients. Malobathrum was an Indian plant. 
Perfumes were also used nt fuicrifices to regale 
the gods ; at feasts, to increase the pleasures of 
sensation ; at funeiils', to overpower cadaveram 
smelU, and plea.se the manes of the dead ; and in 
the theatres, to prevent theoflensive effluvia pro- 
ceeding from n crowd from being perceived. 

PERFUNCTORILY, a*'. Ul. jtcrfunctorH. 
Carelessly ; negligetitly ; so as merely to satisfy 
evtemal form. 

His majesty casting bis eve perfuMterilii npoD it, 
and believing it bid been drawn by nature advica, 
ved it, than be delivered it to (he Icid- 









es to Iby slum'' 
, J 'f 'he great, 

Under (ha canopies of costly slate. 
And lulbtd with sounds of sntttest melody 1 

iwders for diying rheums 



Fomandeis and knots t 
■re not (0 strong as prrj 
ually in your hand 



eper. 

Lay seriously to heart the clearness and evidence 
of (heic proofs, aod not jirrtimciiirUii pass over all 
the paasago of the gosjiet, which are written on pur- 
pose that we may believe, without weighing them. 

A Iiansieol and ptrfaneinni eiamination of ihingi 
leads neo into considerable mistakes, nhich a more 
correct and rigorous scrutiny would have detected. 



a parfuma you can 
lake but at timet. Saam. 

Smells adhere to haid bodies ; as in prr/uurin^ of 
gloves, which ihowelh them coTpoteal. Id. 

A moss the ptrfumiri have out of apple (tees, that 
hath an eicellent scent. Id. JVaiuroI Hi.(Dry. 

Prrfinni; though gross bodies that may be sensi- 
bly wasted. ye( fill the air, to that vc can put our 



IS all Id 



Kl operalions of the 
ve been bandied by Aiistotle 



reducible to the four p 



the 11 






iry jitrfttnelarily ; 
of the fourth he has said nothing at all. fia^. 

PERFUSE', u. a. Lai. perfaias. To tinc- 
ture ; overspread. Not used. 

These dregs immediately ptrfiug (he blood with 
melancholy, and cause obitruciions. Ilunrj/, 



I 



PER : 

PERGAMA, Uw cilailel of Troj ; which, be- 
cause of ill eitraonlirmry beiglit, gave name to 
all hi^ buildings (Serviui, Viq;.) Others siy 
die nalU of Tro^ ireie called Fergaioa. 

PEUUAMEA, Peio*»ii», names given by 
Virgil and Plutarch to Pergamum. 

PERGAMO, or PERCiHos.lhe modem name 
of Pergamiiro,%nd Pergamus. 

PERUAMUM, Pee&amea, or Pebgamu, a 
town of Creie, built by Agnmeninon io memory 
of his victory (PluL Viiy. X'elleius). Here was 
die burying-place of Lycurgus (AristoMous). 
Ii HU situated near Cydonia (Servius); but 
Scylai helps him out, who places the Daclyu- 
nean teiBple of Diatta, which itood near Cy- 
donia (Strabo), 10 the north of llie territory of 
Pcreamia. 

Peso AHUM, a lowD of Myaia, situated on the 
Caicot, which runs by it (Pliu. Stiabo). It was 
Ihe riyitl residence of Eumeoes, and of the 
kings of the race of Ihe Attali (Livy). ll had 
an ancient tetaple of ^culapiun (Tacitus). The 
ornament of i'ecgamum was the royal library, 
vying with that of Alexandria in I^pt ; the 
king!) of I'ergamum and Egypt rivalling each 
other in this respect (Pliny), ^iirabo ascribes this 
rivatiy lo Eumenes. Plutarch laentions 2(}'),000 
volumes in the library at Peigamum. Here 
the membtans Pergainenx, whence the name 
panilimeat, were invented for the use of books 
(V'arro, Pliny). It was llie country of Galen, 
and of OritMsiu), physician to Julian (Euna- 
pius). Here P. Scipio died (Cicero). Atlalus, 
ion of Eumenes, dying without isiue, bequeiitheJ 
hii koigdom to the Roman people, who reduced 
it lo t province (Strabo). liere waa one of the 
nii>e convenius iuridici, or assemblies of the 
Alia Homana, called Pergamenus, and the ninth 
in order, which Pliny also calls jurisdictio Per- 
gamena. 

I'EKGAMUS, an ancient kingdom of Asia. 
formed oul of the ruins of Ihe empire of Alex- 
ander the Great. It comroeQced about the year 
283. llie first aorereign was one Pliiletirrus a 
eunuch. 1^ birth a PapUlagonian, of a mean de- 
scent, and in his youth a menial servant to Anti- 
gonus, one of Alexattder's captains. Philelxrus 
left the city of Petgamus lo nis brother, or, ac- 
cording lo some, to his brother's son Eumenes 
1., who olilained possession of the greater pari 
of tlie province of Asia. Eumenes was suc- 
ceeded by Atlalus 1., nephew of Phileicerus, 
who, dutiug a reign of forly-lliree years, was 
engi^[ed in manv successful wars with the Gauls, 
Philip of Maceuon, and others. He was a man 
of grml generosity, and such an enthusiast in 
bvor of setlius lEat he caused a grammarian 
uio«d Uaphidas lo be thrown into the sea from 
the lop of a. high rock, because he spoke disre- 
spcEtiully of Homer. Atlalus was succeeded by 
bis tUct son Eumenes II. He was exceed- 
ingly uiaehed to the Romans, and assisted them 
in conquerino Antiochus the Great, for which 
they rewwded him by adding to his dominions 
all the countries on this side of Mount Taurus, 
which belonged lo that monarch. He continued 
laithml ally of that powerful people, but, 
entered into a secret treaty with Perseus 
Aiug of MacedoB, he exuited their resentment; 



PER 

auJ, although ha sought to deprecate tJieir vtn- 
geance, it would have ftdlen on him, but for his 
death, which happened in Ihe thirty-ninth year 
of his reign. Ha left one son, bul,as he was an 
infiuit, he nominated his brother to succeed him. 
Allalus II., in the beginning of liis reign, was 
routed in a pitched bailie 1^ Pruasias king of 
Bithynia; but the intervention of the Romans, 
procured him complete redress. The hitter pari 
of bis life he devoted to ease and luxury. He 
died in his eighty-second year, about 13B B. L'. 
He was succeeded by Atlalus III. the son of 
Eumenes, whose reign was one continued horrid 
scene of madness and tyranny. On his death a 
will was found, by which he left the RoDiiin 
people heirs of all his goods ; upon which they 
seized on the kingdom, and teduied it lo a pro- 
vince of their empire by the name of Asia Pro- 
per. Arisiooicus, a son of Rumeues by an. 
Ephesinn courtesan, endeavoured lo wrest it from 
them, but altbout>h he gained seveial battles he 
could not attain his object, but died in prison. 
Tlie counlry remained subject lo the Romans 
while their empire lasted, but is now in the hands 
of the Turks, The city is half ruined, and is 
still known by llie name of Pergamo, 

PEKGUNNAU, in the language of llindos- 
lan, means the largest subdii'iaion of a province, 
whereof Ihe revenues are brought to one par- 
ticular head cutcliery, whence tlie accounts anil 
cash are transmitted lo the general cutchery of 



PERHAPS', adv. Per and hap. 
venbire ; it may be ; mayhap. 

Ptrhapt Ibe goud old man that kissed liis Ml 



Perad- 



Aud left a 



in hi> hi 



about hiin spread, 
Hopes yel to lee htm en his glisi be tun. 

fLiraHfi. 

Somewhat eicellent may be invented, jtrftuju 

more Bitellent thnn the first design, though Virgil 

must be still eicepled, when that ptrSajn t»kes place 

His Ihougbui inspired his tongue. 
And all his soul leceived a leol love ; 
Per/iain new graces darted from her eyes. 
Firkapi soft pity charmed his yielding soul. 
Ptthttpt her love, ftrlmpi her kingdom chumed him. 
Smith. 
It is not his inteol to live in such ways u, for 
ou^hl we know. God may ftihapi pardon, but to be 
diliffent in suL-h ways, as we know thftl God will 
infallibly reward. Late, 



PERIAGOGUE, in rhetoric, is used where 
many things are accumulated into one period 
which might have been divided into several. 

PEtllAGUA, a sort of large canoe made use 
of in the Leeward Islands, South America, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is composed of Uic 
trunks of two trees hollowed and united toge- 
ther ; and thus differs from the canoe, which is 
formed of one tree. 

PERIANDER, tyrant ofCorinlh and Corey ra, 
was reckoned among the seven wise men of 
Greece ; though he might lalhei ha<*e been 
reckoned among Ihe most wicked men, since be 
changed ihe government of his conntiy, deprivea 



PER 8 PER 



of their liberty, usurped the The periegi^ihm it ■ thin Dembrtne of a eoait 

r, aikd committed the most shocking figure, th«t ratemblet ■ parte, and contnas Chn 

^ ^ ^ tie committed incest with his mother, *>«« in iu canty : its basis is pierced in fiire olaees, 

_d kr,kid to death his wife Melissa. Yet he ^^^ **»« P*«»ge of the vessels which enter and one 

yw^i for ooe of the greatest politicians of his <«to(^« ^■- ^ «« of the peric«itim« is to 

ST; aad Iteadides tells uTthat he forbad conum a small qoanuty of clear water, w^ » 

■WME, «^- «u3«,tiuc> icu. U3 UM^ uc ivYuou tepaTattd bv small glands in it, that the surface of 

.-A^W/2S«M ; tlBt he imposed no taxes ; ^^.^^ ' ^^ ^^ ^ b ite continual motion. 

tacLWid 3ul pimps to be drowned ; and established . Quiney, 

*^S^f'aJ^^^J^^;£:^^* A A PERICAR'PIUM,a.«. Ft, pericarpe; Gt. 

rLKlAXTHItM, from vtou round, and . £_ •; ? u • . ^ fn- i 

"pEKUPAT^OI, P«iTA Pataxa, or the B^df tU« «»e of the pulp or j»riMT»« fw 
€•>»« CiTT, a toin airf domaiii in the Bajah', g?^ »'j^ •^' " "^ *^ '" '^ *"*^fir* 
fernaorwi, Mysore, towards the borders of the °* ** ^^^' 
Cxff7c«xntfy,thirtyHxiemileswestby«outhfrom PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name giren 
ScTWipataa. This domain fonnerly belonged ^7 ^ Greeks to those games or combats thai 
to a p^yiear €unily, named Nandirax. About ^^^ ^^ consecrated to any of the gods. 
%^j r^an vo the chief was attacked by Chica PERICLES wzs one of the greatest men that 
lipra Km,' the Curtur of the Mysore ; and, ^^^r flourished in Greece. He was very brave; 
^ " Bg fainkielf unable to resist so powerful an *"<* »o eloquent that he gained almost as greafe 
rr, bfc killed his wives and children, and *° authority under the republican government of 
raslMd into the midst of his enemies, where Athens as if he had been a monarch. His fond- 
he di«d also. On the approach of general Aber- >^^^ ^or women was one of his chief vices. He- 
croi&bie s army, in 1790, Tippoo ordered both tnarried the celebrated Aspasia, and died the 
ike town and foft to be desmiyed. The fortifi- **"«* year of the Peloponnesian war. See Ai- 
cacyjQf are now a mere ruin. The surrounding tica. » 

couktiT is beaotifol, but at the time it was con- PERICRATHUM, n. s. Fr. pericrane: from 

Ms«d by the British did not contain ooe-fourth «P« «"* rramiuR, the skull. 

ae DSfflber of inhabitants necessary for its culti- The verieranium is the membrane that covers the 

ntfJMi. Tike natives declare they have never ikuU : it is a very thin and nervous membrane of an 

•«n *» or snow on the top even of the highest exquisite sense, such as covers immediately not only 

hill*. There b at Bettadapoor a hill about 4000 ^ cranium, but all the bones of the bodv ; except 

iKi above the levd of the sea. PeriapaUm, in ^ ^^^ > ^°' "^^"^^ '«*«^ "^ » also called the pen- 

te* rA piwrt*, is an entrepot of trade between ~^"°*.- .. . , , ,k • t «.- :T«^« 

^^^ i- ^ J M Jl • •• c J 1 Having divided the TttrMcraniMm^ 1 saw a nssure 

IteOx*? »d 3^K«i<nrereiptie.. Sandal „„„i„g S,e whole toDgthof the wound. Wi,eman. 
wx^ grows m the skirts of the forests. In 

•weiT-r v«ar» it attains, in a strong soil, the most PERrc'UtOUS, adj. Lat. pericuhiui, Dan- 

iKtf*f^^%i2efor beiogcut. The Periapatam district fS^^ > hazardous. A word not m use. 

^/twjt:* iiJt^AA 2000 cwt^ and the whole sandal As the moon every seventh day arriveth unto a 

•v^ of ladA is mm in the possession of the contrary sign, so Saturn, which remaioeth about as 

fjM luiA Ojm'jun and the rajah of Mysore. ™*"y J^a" »« on« «P». a°d holdeth the same con- 

tW »'x/ris are nach infested, and the crops in- «><i«™tion in years as the moon in days, doth cause 

/M^ ?>y wd4 elephants, which are more nume- ^ P^rumhus j^no^. Brown*. 

««H <!ft dwr ly>r4«rsof the Coorg country than PERIGEE', n. t. > Fr. perigee \ Gr. irsps 

411%^ 4t CXittag'^b/ or in Pegu. Among the Perige'um. . 3 and yif, the earth. A 

tft^ a, k}j'isAsairjt aJv> of teak. point in the heavens wherein a planet is said to 

To yt^f^a*: t>ie vu^daJ wood, the billets are oe in its nearest distance possible from the 

Mr^ x^aJA m dry gr^Mod for two months, dur- earth. 

jiig «l^Mft tMwt tlM white ants eat up all the Bjr the proportion of its motion it was at the 

*^¥Uer nf^A 9tii^M Ujm^inii; the heart, which is creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the perigtum 

4U wAi}. Tfae d-wper the color the higher •' «>«»^^ Po>°^ «> I^»^™- Browns. 

^, yitiumtt^ S^a. the root sandal is the best PERIGORD Stonf, ar? ore of manganese, of 

TW l»/g» ir/ill«is are sent to China, and the a dark gray color, like the basaltes or trapp. It 

BfMy: HuA uuA. Tlie chops, fragments, maybe scraped "with a knife, but is extremely 

m4 sauller aMortments, are best for the Ara^ difficult to be broken. It is found of no regular 

Uwf tkukmif and from them the sandal oil is figure, is very compact, heavy, and as black as 

4m0*lUA. charcoal. Its appearance is glittering and striated, 

i^htCiKPTf m. s. (ir, wt^wrm. Amulet; like the ore of antimony; its particles being dis- 

dbfw worn as a pfeservative against disease or posed in the form of needles, crossing one ano- 

mmAmf. ther without any agglutination, insomuch that 

Tim Ki yi x CM^aers, and the Frenchnm fly : some are loose as iron filings when stuck to a 

%¥m hdf, ye dkaming spells and periapts, loadstone ; resembling the scoria from a black- 

Shahpearg, smith's furnace. By calcination it becomes 

FERfCAKT^It'M, n, s. Fr. perieardt ; Gr. harder, and of a reddish brown coior, but is not 

wtfitnA MiifUa^ the heart. The membrane that magnetic. It has a considerable specific gra- 

the hmt. rity, does not melt per se, but with bona nina 



into aa amethyst-coloreil f^lass. Il is scarcely 
aRecled by nitrous acid nilhoul the aiidilion uf 
aagar. ll seems also to contain some argil and 
iron. It is mcl with in the ci-devaul provinces 



French potten and enamellets in ue glassy 
nish of their earthen wares. 

PEKIGRAPHB. a word used to express a 
careleis or inaccuniie delineation of any ihio^. 

I'Kiticliti'iiE, in aiiaioniy,is used by Vesaliui 
lo express the wbite line* or impressiona llial 
appear on the musculus rectus of the abdacncn. 

PEHIGUEl'X. Vescss*, an ancient and 
preny ciiy, Ihe chief place of the department of 
Dorjogne, France, having an inferior court of 
Jnstiee, under the royal court of Bourdeaiix, a 
chamber of commerce, and an agricultural so- 
ciety. It is a bishopric, Ihe principal place of 
the twentielh miliUry division, and a posi town, 
with 8500 inbabilantj. Thia cily stands in a 
fine valley, on the right bonk of the isle, near 
the conRuence of thai river with the Veibre. It 
is encompasKtl with freestone walls tolerably 
well built, and coaiains several remains of ancient 
moriumenis, which show its splendor in (he lime 
of Ihe Komans. There are some very pleasant 
walks round the town, and the neighbourhood 
abuuiida id excellent game and delicious inifHes; 
Perii^ucuji pies are also highly esietmed, and 
fonn ■ considerable branch of the commerce 
of lite plac«. The manufactures con^iisl of liand- 
keichiefs, caps, line liqueurs, iuc^ and Ihe Irade 
il chiefly in the palji, or pies, and tniffitis, jusi 
mcniioneil, together with wood, iron, grocery, 
bnuuly, game, poultry, and cattle. Here is a 

C'llic library of n,0(X) vohimes; Ihe prefect's 
se of modem conslruciion ; a boiaaical gar- 
den ; the calbedral ; the tower of Vesunna, a cir- 
mlar edifice, 100 feet high, without eilhcr door 
or window (thought to uve been anciently the 
temple of Venus); several remains of antiquity, 
ai on aqueduct, public balhs, and several arcades 
of a large amphitheatre. This isllienutive place 
of Boelius and La Grauge-Chancelle, cclebmted 
withow. It is seventy-two miles S. S. W. of Li- 
moges, oinely-six E.N. E. of Bourdeaux, fifty- 
seven south-east of Angoultme, and 364 S. S. w 
of Paris; in long, 1" 3r W., ^1.45" If N. 

PEItlHE-UUM. H. I. Fr.po-iAWie; Or. 
wifi and qXioti ^^ snn. That point of a planet's 
oreil wheicin il is neatest the sun. 
I Isaac Newbin hu nide 
!t which appeared in 1608 . 

\aa ia it* ptriMiim, uqnind »uch a degree of 
a* lo b« SOfiOO yean a uwliag. 

Cwyni'i fhilDtnphiaitl Prindfla. 
PKR-IL, B.I. 1 Fr.pertV; Ital.p^- 



il probable Ihal Ihe 



Pta'ii 



-, B.I. -J Yl.ptnl; I 

iVBLY, Wd. 1 Danger ; jet 
imNE«, n. (. J risk ; dange 



Pci/iUiVBLr, Wd. 1 Danger; jeopardy; 
im'ttomNEts, n. (. } risk; danger de- 
fioiincid;detiut)cialion'. perilous is, luizardous; 
dngeMiu ; and Shakspeare uses ' parlous' more 
dkan ODCB for shrewd or witty, as Dr. Johnson 
tbiiika because of the opinion ' that children 
Wiinenlly Airward do not live :' bul query. Is 
cormntion of peerless ? perilously and 
peril ouiniess follow these senses. 

PirDCles, be libcial unto me of Ihose ihings 



The HghteODS man In niake him daily Fall ! 

Alleraliont in ibe service of Cod. for that Uwy 
impair the trcdil of religion, are iherefore jKrUnki 
in common- weals, which hme do ronlinuance longer 
ihtn icligian hath all rctcrence done unia it. 

ifontrr. 
I told her. 
On yourdispleajure'i peril. 
She sLould not viiit you. 

Siu^jHii^'t Il'infcr'i TaU. 
A parltna boy, go la you are lou shrewd. 

III. King Rielard HI. 
In the acl whal i*riU shall we fiod. 
It either place, or lime, ar other course. 
Cause us Id alter the order now uilgned. 

Dankl. 
Her guinl it chsstiiy ; 
She thai hu that is clad ia complete steel. 
And like a quivered nymph with arrows keen 
May Irace huge Fnreils intl unharboured heilhi. 
lafimoui hills iBd sandy inrUaut wildi. Milton, 

Thus wu the aecamplished squire endued 
With gift! and kaowledge ftr'leiu shrewd. 

Hudibnt. 
The love and piaus duty which you pay 
Have paued the pti ili of ui hard ■ way. 

Stmng, healthy, aad young people are more in 
VtHl by pestileniial fevetilhan the weak and old. 
Arbutlmot. 
Dictate propitious lo my duteous ear. 
What aria can captivate Ihe changeTul seer : 
For jmilimt Ihe assay, unheard the toil 
T' elude ihe preKience of a (Jod by guile. i*iipf. 

Soldiers always live 
In idleness otpTil: both are bad. Pncter, 

PEItlM'ETER, B.f. Fr. pmW(r<; Gr. 
npi and furpiw. The compass or sum of all 
the sides which bound a figure. 

By comprestmg the glasses tiill more, Ihe diame- 
ter of this ring would increase, and llie breadth of 
its oibil or ftrimtttT decrease, iinill anolher new 
colour emerged in the ceotm of the last. SiuIkh. 

PERIN.tUM, or Pebineiib, in anatomy, 
the space between the anus and the parts of ge- 
neration, divided into two equal lateral divisions 
by a very distinct line, which is longer in males 
than females. 

■ PERINSKIOLD (John), a learned Swedish 
writer, born at Sti^nesia in Sudermania, in 
1654. He was oiiide professor at Upsal, secre- 
tary anliquary of Ihe king of Sweden, and coun- 
sellor of the chancery of anliquities. He died 
in 1730. His principal works are, I. A History 
of Ihe Kings of Nprway. a. A History of Ihe 
Kings of the Norlh. 3. An edition of John 
Messenius on the King^ of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, in 14 vols, folio, &c. 

PERIOD, H. .. & V. fl.-j Fr. ptr'mde ; Gr. 
iTfpioJoc. A circuit; 
lime during which 
any thing is per- 
formed that is coDlitiued in series ; course of 
events; a given number of years; length of 
lime: a complete semenqe; particularly the end 
or conclusion of a series ; the point or slate at 
which a thing terminates: as a verb to put an 
end 10 : periodic and periodical mean circular; 



I 

1 



iiio Ln:innainj iii i^ vuis, lom 
PERIOD, H. .. & f, fl.-j 

Pebiou'ii;, oJj. ( m 

Pebioo-ic*l, (ill 

Pebiod'ic*li,t, oiIb. Jar 



PER 1 

regular ; returning ai a given period or length of 
titae; lekting to periods : periodically, at staled 

If my death might make this Ulud ^'ppy. 
And prove the pfrtod of tbcir lyT^nny,, 
I would etpead it with all willmgneu ; 
But mine is mide the prolague lo iheii play. 

sLbpnrt. 

Your ktlBr he dewres 

To tbote have shut bim up. wbicb foiling lo him, 

Pmwt. hit comfort. Id. Tinu-a. 

Some enperimenlA ivauld be made bow by art 10 

ig than Ibflir enliaary period^ 



occaiioiu, t 
lowing : 



PETl 

in a3lronomy. See Akironoht. 

in cliiunulugy, deootes a r«volutiaSi 
I numberof years, or a series oryean^ 
n diflereiit nations, and on diflerant' 
jme is meuurcd; mch are the M- 

I, CiLiFPic, a system of seven^ 



make a 



ikof B 



whole 






ml HiUani. 

Periadt are beautiful, when Ihey au uol loo long : 
for M they have their itreaglh loo as ia a pike or 
javelia. Bm Jonton, 

Beaut^s empirei, like 10 ^leater sutei, 
HaT« ixrtaiu ptnuOi let, aod hidden fat«. 

Light- conserving ilones must be sel in the >ua 

before they retain light, and the light will appear 

greater or leuer, until they come to iheir uuhobI 

pmodM Dighy, 

Is Ihii the eonhdeuce you gave me ? 

Lean on it Bafely, not a fxriod 

Shall be unsaid for me. Mdlon. 

It it impbcilly denied by Ariatotle in hi> polilica, 
in ihat discourse ag^nit Plato, who meaiunnl the 
ficinilnde and mutation of atati:! by a prri-itiail 
htalily of unmber. Bnmiiir, 

We itile a lesser space a cycle, and a greater by 

ibe name of pcri«I, and jou may noi improperly call 

the beginniog of a large pnwrf the epocha thereof. 

HMtr on Timt. 

Syllogism in made use of lo ditcover a fallacy 
cunningly wrapt up in a smooth perind. Loda. 

There is nolliing so secret thai shall not be brought 
to light nilhin the compass of our world ; nhalso- 
evei concemi this sublunary world in the whole ex- 
tent of its duration, from ibe chaos Ihe last period. 

What aniioui raoments pais between 
The biitb of plots and their last faul periadi ! 
Uh '. 'lis a dreidfal interval of lime. Adilian, 
The confusion of mouiIlaiDS and hollows furnrsbed 
mo with ■ probable reason for those ptTiiidititl (bun- 
loins in Swilierland which Bow only at such parti- 
cular hours of the day. id. 

Waa the earth's jjeriaitc molion always in ibe 
same plane with that of the diurnal, we should niiss 
of Ibose kindly increases of day and night. 



Dirham 



Ihe 



Astrological undertakers would raise 

ly soil, imprefcated with the inUuea 
upon some remarkable and ]ieriiidical 






jnncu 

The Ihree tides ought lo be understood of the 

(pace of the nighl and day, then ihere will be a 

regular flui and reitui thrice in thai time every eigbl 

faours iwriodicollii. Bteome. 

From the tongue 

The unfinished prn.irf falls. Tdnnuim. .^prJnd. 

Tell these, Ihal the sun is fined in the centre, thai 
the earth with all the planets roll round the sun in 
their (onralponadi; theycaonol admit a syllable of 
this new doctrine. WalU. 



eolonrs. 

Four moons perpetually roll round 
Jupiter, and are carried nlong with ' ' 



Walts m tic 'Uiid. 



system of 532 lunz-soiar and Jidiiui ;ew^ 
which bains; elapised, ihe characters of the mooa ' 
^1 again upon the same day and feiin^ and 
revolve io Uie same order, nccording; to ttw 
opinion of the ancients Thi» period is otherwiif 
colled the great paschal cycle, because theChiif- . 
tisn church first uiied it to find the true timti of 
the pascha or Easter. The sum of these yean . 
arise by multiplying together Ihe cycles of tha. 

3. Period, HippiRcucs's, is a series ofSOi. 
solar years, returning in a constant roimd, and 
restoring die new and full itioons to the aamt 
day of the solar year, according to the sentunMit 
of Hipparchus. This period arises by inullipt]i> 
ing the Calippic period by four, llippaictiu 
assumed llie quantity of Ihe solar year to te 
SGSif. 5 A. 65 n. 121.; and hence cooduded. 
that in 104 years Calippus's period would, or 
a whole day. lie llierefore multiplied the (lenod. 
by four, and from the product cast away an tar- 
tire day. But even tiiis does not restore tbenew 
and full moons lo Ihe same day throughout iba 
whole period ; but they ate sometimes ajiticiplled 
li^. Bh. 23 m. 39^1. 

4. Period, JoLiaN. See Jiuait. 

PcRiDD, in grammar, denotes a small cam- 
pass of discourse, contiuning a perfect aentenoch 
aod distinguished at the end by a paint, or AiU 
slop, thus (.): and in members or divisiom 
marked by commas, colons (,:), &c. Hhetoti-. 
cians consider period, which treats of the ttrvc- 
lure of sentences, as one of the four porta of 
Qompusition. The periods allowed in atstoif 
are thrife : a period of two members, called ^■ 
the Greeks dicalos, and by the LalJDS binitnH 
bris; a period of three members, iricoU, Iri~ 
membris; and a period of four, quadrimembri^ 
letraccdos. See Punctuation. 

Peihod, in medicine, is applied in certain 
diseases which have intervals and relunia, to 
denote an entire course orcircleof such Jiaease; 
or Its progress from any slate through all dia 
rest till it return lo Ihe same again. Galen de- 
scribes period as a time composed of an intoi' 
tion and remission ; whence it is usually di«ida4 
into two parts, the paroxysm, or eiacerbalwn, 
and remission. In intermitting fevei^, the p^ 
riods are usually stated and tegular; in otbv 
diseases, as tlie epilepsy, gout, &c., tliey are 
vague or irregular. 

PERIOEt I, irtpiouDi, in geography, tucbin- 
habiianLt of the canh as have the same lititndeii 
but opposite longitudes, or live under the auna 
parallel and the same meridian, but in difopi^ 
semicircles of that meridian, or in opposite poiiM 
of the patallel. These have the same comaKV 
leosons throughout the year, and the same phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies ; but, when it it 
noon^y with the one, it is midnight widi itt 




olher, there beia^ twelve houre in an east nnil 
west direction. These are found on the globe 
b^ the hour index, or by turning the globe half 
[Ound, that is, 180° either way, 

PERIOSTEUM, n. i. Fr. perioale ; Gr. rift 
and vnar, a boBe. 

All the boDCi aie coveied with a veFj- seaiible 
menibiiine. called the prrwonim. Chetpit. 

PERII'ATETICS, philosophers, followers of 
Aristotle, and mnintainers of ihe peripatetic phi- 
losophy ; called also Aristotelians. They were 
called Peripoletics, from wifi-rariv, I walk; be- 
cause they dispul^ walking in the Lyceum. A 
refonned tystem of the Peripatetic philosophy 
was lim introduced tnlo the schools in the 
Uniiersily of Puns, whenoe it soon spread 
thioughoDi Europe: and ha« subsisted in some 
univentilies to this day, under the name of school 

Shilosophy. The foundation of this is Aristotle's 
octrine, often misundeistood, but oftener mis- 
applied : whence the retainers may be denomi- 
luted Itefonoed Peripatetics. Out of these have 
sprung, at various liraes, seviral branches ; ihe 
coief are the Thoinists, Scotitts, and Nomina- 
lists. The Peripatetic system, after having pre- 
vailed with great and extensive dominion for 
many centuries, began rapidly to decline towards 
the close of the sevenleeoth, when the disciples 
of Katnus alUcVed tton theonehand, aod ilhad 
atill more formidable adversaries to encounter in 
DewnrWs, Gassendi, and Newion. See Piiilo- 

PERIPATHN, in antiquity, the name of that 
walk in the Lyceum where Aristotle taught, and 
whence the name of Peripatetics wasgiven lo liis 
followen. 

PERIPETIA, in the drama, that part of a 
Irattcdy wherein the action is turned, the plol 
unravelled, and the whole concludes. See Ca- 
TAStaopnE. 

PEUIPH'ERY. «... Fr. peripherUi Gr. 
Circumference. 



ehmhing plant, that will wind iuelrwHU 
its li(^eous branches about whatever tree, facdgie, 
pale, or pole i.^ near it; and will arise, by 3ie 
assistance of such support, to the height of about 
thirty feel; and where no tree or support it al 
hand lo wind about, it will knit or entangle itself 
toeeiher in a most complicated mann *"' 
stalks of the older branches, which a 
woody, are coveted with a dark brown bark, 
whilst Ihe younger shoots are more mottled 
with the different colors of brown and gray, 
and the ends of Ihe youngest shoots are often 
of a light green. The stalks are round, and the 
bark is smooth. The leaves are the greatest 
ornament lo this plant; for they are tolerably 
large, and of a good shining green color on their 
upper sutfiice, and cause a variety by exhibiting 
their under surface of a hoary cast. Their ligure 
is oblong, or rather more inclined to the shape of 
a spear, as their ends are pointed, and they stand 
opposite by pairs on short foot-stalks. Their 



flowers have a star-like appearance ; for, Ihoueh 

■"■— are composed of one petal only, yet the 

is divided into segments, which e;(pand in 






"KKi. 



pERimsar. See GzuMETav. 

PE'KIPHKASE, v.a. > Gr. wtpufpafr.. 

Periph'rasis, n. t. i periphroKr. T 

press one word by many; circumlocution 

of many words lo express the sense of one 

She contains all bliss, 

And mikei the world but her penithruiii. 

CUau 



Tbe periphraiii and ciTCumloculioni by which 

I Hmiet fipreises the single act of dyiDf, have lup- 

I ,pli«d luccecdiDg poelt with all ihsii mauoen of 

' phianng it. Fiype. 

Tbej shew their learning usele&xl}', and make a 

long fthphratis an every woid of the booli they vn- 

pUin. rCglli. 

PERIPLOCA, \'irgini»n lilk, in botany, a 

jenus of the digynia order and peniandriif class 

' af plants ; natural order Ihiftielh, conlortc. Tbe 

J aecitirium surrounds the genitals, and sends out 

l^re lilaments. There are five species, four of 

TTrtlich are^ natives of warm climate?, and can 

I Ahly be raised there. The fifth, however, is suf- 



Euch a manner as to form that figure. Their k 
side is hairy, as is also the neclarium which «nr- 
rounds the petal. Four or five of the flowers 
grow together, forming a kind of umbel. They 
are of a chocolate color, are small, and are in 
blow in July and August, and sometimes in 
September. In the country where this genus 
grons naturally they are succeeded by a long 
taper pod, with compressed seeds having down 



shoot ; and two of the joints should he planted 
deeply in the soil. Another, and a nevet-feiling 
method, is by layers ; for if they are laid down 
in the ground, or a little soil only loosely thrown 
over the youi^; preceding summer's shoots, they 
will strike root at the joints, and be good plants 
for removing Ihe winter following. 

PERIPNEU'MONY, n... J Gr. rtpi and 

PERlPNEOMO'KIA.n. 



Langi oft imbibing phlegmilick and melaneholick 
humoun are now and then dcpicliendcd Fchirrout, 
hy diHipalion of Ihe subliler parti, and lapidifici- 
tion of ttis giouer that may be left ioduraled. ihtough 
the ercHS reliques of pnipiuiinVBia or indaioniiliDn of 
the lungs. Hart««. 

A pn-ipiieiimoity is ihe last (atil symploni of eveiy 
diseaie ; (or nobody dies without a ilagnalion of lh« 
blooi in the lungs, which is the total eiiinctinn of 
breath. jirtulhrmt. 

pEBiPNETiMOKV, 3 discasc attended with an 
acute fever, and a difliciilly of breathing. See 
Mepicine. 

PEIUHRHANTERIUM, a vessel of stone or 
brass, which was filled with holy water, and with 
which all those were sprinkled who were ad- 
mitted by ihc ancients to their sacrifices. Beyond 
thi? vessel no profjne person was allowed lo 
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It WIS used both by Greeks and Romuks, Tlince hai he teen the perukahU kind 

and his been endently borrowed by the church Of men decay. Id, Odynm/. 

of Rome. The Hdnews also had a Tessel for It is a prince's greatest present felicity to reign in 

their snbjects' hearts ; but these are too peruhahU to 



PERISCn, m geogiapby, the inhabitanto of P/f«^ ^. '^^^' T"^"^^ «^ ""^^J ^ ^2"^^ 

either frigid tone, b^ei the pobr dfdes and ««» pe« of faithful historians. &ri/>. 

tiie poles, where the sun, when in the summer PERISTALTIC, adj. Gr. xfpt?cXXM, to 

signs, mores only round about them, without contract ; Fr. per'uialtique. Contractile in the 

setting; and consecpiently thdr shadows in the [Articular manner described below. 

tame day torn to all the points of the horizon. Peristaltuk motion is that vermicular motion of the 

PER'ISH, r. «.&».«. 1 Fr. perir ; Port. I?**' "^^"^^ *f "^« ^y ^*»« contraction of the spiral 

i>r •'.««. 7w. ^i \^wJ\ Q>^n .x^ w^ j^Mw ■ fibres, whereby the ezcremenU are pressed down- 

Ple iSHABLE, ^j. > and Span, f^rt^ ; ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

Pee ishablesess, m. I. 3 Lat. p^ To die; ^he perisUiUick motion of the guU, and the conti- 

be desttoyed; come to nothing; be kwt; be m a ^^ expression of the fluids, will not sufler the least 

state of constant decay; be eternally lost: as an joMSaa to be applied to one point the least instant. 

active verb (obsolete) to destroy ; cause to de- Arkutknat, 

eaji perishable and perishableness follow the di7dtcvg«iv^t i? r- j > 

•ensesV the rerb neuteT, which generaUy takes , ^fS • Iw^^ " * * '"?' t^ljTT^ 

/irorscifikbeforeacaui.and^lbefore'^ani.- }l^^''^^,.^^J'' ''''T^ ^"^^^ ^ 

-Tj^^^. ^ two motions of the heart or pulse ; namely, that 

^ ....* *.. J,, ofthe systole or contraction of the heart, and 

They pervk qmcUy from off the goodUnd. u^ ^f j^^^^^^ ^^ dUatation. 

If I ha^ seen «y pmd^ ybr want^jTcl^liilSg. J^'^JL^^^' '' ^'' P^"^' ^ ^- 

Aen let mine annSffiomm^shoalder blade. ^ lar range of pillars. 

Job xxzi. 29. The Villa Gordiana had a perithfU of two hundred 

I perith with hunger. Lukt xr. 17. pillars. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

These, as natural brute beasu made to be destroyed. PERITONEUM, n. «. Fr. pentotMe; Gr. 

speak erU of the thmgsthejundeistand not, ai^shaU ^rtptrovaun^, A membrane that lies immediately 

utterly pmsk. ^ iftUr. under the muscles of the lower belly, and which 

If I atchieJrL ;^^ ^"^^^ ^^ ^ ^-^^ ^^^ ^^^^^' 



^ Wounds penetrating into the belly are such as 

The splitting rocks co we re d in the sinking umds, reach no Luther inward than to the peritotuuKu 
And would not dash me with.their ragged sides ; ^^" 



Because thy finty heart, more hard than they. Peritoneum. See Anatomy, Index. 

Murht in thy palace peraft Margaret. ' id. PERITONIUM, a town of Egypt, on the 

We derogate from hb eternal power to ascribe to ^est bank of the Nile, reckoned one of the keys 

than the same dominion <»ver our mumortal souls ^ ^^ country. Marc Antony was defeated 

whMA they hate oter all bodily suhsta^ and „^ j^ ^y ComeUus Gallus, a Ueutenant of 

perukmbU natures. Raletgh, At 

Rise, j^ in Wack, to mourn thy^^ "ffi^ROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a 

Characters drawn on dost, that the first breath of ^^«el ©^ circle, concentric with the base of a 

wind e&ces, are altogether as useful as the thoughts cylinder, and moveable together with it about its 

of a soul that prridk in thinkine. Locke, axis. 

Exposing their children, and leaTing them in the PER'JURE, v. a. & n. C} Lat. pcrjuro. To 

fields to jwmft bg want, has been the practice. Perjurer, n, s. > forswear ; swear 

fo'* Perjury. j falsely ; taint with 

DoratMo, and time which is a part of it, is the perjury, used with the reciprocal pronoun : it is 

Idea we hare ofp^ritkv^g distance, of which no two ^j^ ^s a noun substantive by Shakspeare, and 

^^^^T^^^^'^A^'!^'^V\^'" for perjurer, which signifies one who swears 

pjjj^^the^ of lasting distance, all whose ^^^.^^^^^ ^ false Vwearing ; a felse oath. 

Suppose an island separate from all commerce but The law is not made for a righteous man, but for 

baring nothing because of its commonness and perish' the lawless and disobedient, for peijured persons. 

akkuem fit to supply the place of money : what rea- 1 ^<"** i- 10. 

son oould any have to enlarge poaieisions beyond the The common oath of the Scythians was by the 

use of his £unily ? Id, sword and fire ; for that they accounted those two 

To these purposes nothing can so much contribute special divine powers, which should work vengeance 

as medals of undoubted anthonty not perishable by on the perjurers, Spenser, 

time. iKMr confined to any certain |4ace. Addison. Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

He was so reserved, that he would impart his Thou perjure^ thou similar of rirtue, 

secrets to nobody ; whereupon this closeness did a Thou art incestuous. Shakspeare. King Lear, 

httie perish ha understanding. CoUier. Who should be trusted now, when their right 

Human nature could not sustain the reflection of hand 

having all its schemes and expectations to determine Is perjured to the bosom ? Shahspeate* 

with Uiis frail and perishable composition of flesh and My great father-in-law, renowned AVarwick, 

Uood. R<igers, Cried aloud — What scourge for petjurg 

So when the lust of tyrant power succeeds. Can this dark monarchy iSford false Clarence? 

Some Athens perishes^ or some Tully bleeds. Pope, And lo he vanished. Id, Richard III, 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, Let us consider, that rash and vain swearine is 

And in the public woe forget your own, very apt often to bring the practiser of it into mat 

Yob weq> not for a perished lord alone. Id. most horrible sin of p^rjurtf. 
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Pebjury, in Ian, U defined by Sir £dnanl tlie 
Coke to be a crime committed when a lawftil pli ' 
oalh LI admiaisiered, in some judicial proceed- 
ing, to a person who swears wUfiitly, absolutely, 
and falsely, in a matter material to llie issue or 
point in i|uestlon. In ancient times it waa in 
some places punished with death; In others it 
made the lalse snearer liable to the punishment 
due to the crime he had charged t];e innocent 
person with; in others a pecuniary mulct was 



r Jordan, 



thc 



', and the 



PERK, r.n., d. a. k adj. From perth. Skin- 
ner. To hold up the head with affected brisk- 
ness; assume airs; dress smartly or proudly: 
pertj brisk; proud. 

My ragged fonts 
Wont IQ the wind, ana wog theii wriggle I«il(, 
Piark as a peacock, but nought araik, Hbchst'. 
' ir lo belowly bom. 






Pt:K'lWIG.n.i.& 

lair worn by way of 



Vt.ptTTuqw. t'ftlle 
ment or concealment 
n lalse hair, 
\in bair i> auburn, mine is perfect yello" ; 
ir that be all the difltrenre in hia lonT, 
I'll get ine mch a colounHi periwig. Shohspeai 



ttllow tear a pauioo 
the j^uodlings. 

Now wbcD the w 



Tban Ui 



nib humble I 



lb and blood. 



ryttalliae the Baltic Ocean, 



Id. 
'■ keener breath begin 



lo cryita 

To glaie the lakes, to bridle up ihe floods. 

And;»ri«r^ with snow the bald-pale wooda. 






The 31 
Dishevelled beams and 
Serve but for ladies jvn 

In loven' uonets. Ddhv. 

Far Tailing oF tbeii visagei bis highness- and the 

mar^uiss bought each a periirig, somewhat to ovtr* 

Madam 



Thi 



il tah 



ly penaig I 



er own head Alegara takes 
A finaig of twisted suakta. Swijl. 

Near the door an eulrance gapes, 
Crowded round with aniick. shapai. 
Discord periicif "J with snakes, 
See the dreadful ilrides she takes. 

Id. ilitatlania. 
PER'IWINKLE, n. t. Barb. Lat. pereinca 
(from its winding shape.) A small shell-tish*; a 
fish snail; also a winding plant, the clematis. 

Thetis is represented by a lady of a brownish com- 
pleiion, her hair diiheielled about her shoulders, 
■pan her bead a comnet of periKtnkU and escatop 



jwrlud up in 
nna wear a golden sorrow. 

SItaktptarf. Hmr<i Vlll. 
It, after all. you think it a disgrace, 
That Edward's mist thus pirk, it in 
To see a piece ol railing flesh and t 
In all the rest so impudently good -, 
tobusleons iiciuiig -paled Failli, let Ibe modest mitroni of the town 
.ten, to split the ears of Come bete in ctoiuis, and stare the ilrumjiet down, 

PERKINISM, in medicine, is a late and 
already enploded method of curing head-arhea, 
rheumatisms, quinsies, gouts, iumbagos, cramps, 
contusions, sprains, tumors, burns, scalds, ery- 
sipelas, palsies, and various other diseases and 
pains in all parts of the body, -by drawing me- 
tallic tractors over the parts affected ; invented 
by a Dr. Perkins of America. These tractors 
were made of silver, brass, copper, iron, lead, or 
zinc ; and even of ivory or ebony ; and supposed 
to act as mechanical stimuli, or as galvanic con- 
ductors of electricity. Experiments are said to 
have been mode niib*success in this way by 
other physicians and surgeons, particularly Dr. 
J, C Tode, physician lo the king of Denmark, 
atid ptofeiisoTs Herholdt and Rarn, of Copea- 
liageo, wlio published a Treatise on Perkinism, 
and first made use of the term. 

PER'LOUS, a^. Corrupted from perilous. 
Dangerous; hazardous. 

A perlcMt passage lies. 
Where many manmaids haunt, making false rnelo- 
dies. SjienuT. 

I Jte be fared 
- In Phicdria's fleet baik over the jurlina shard. 



' called. 



CttM 



B, for the p 



tvenlion ot the cramp. 
. about the calf of the 



tbells. 

There are in ui 
bands ot green p 
le^. 

ladiei' mantle, xiti, prriwiiMi. IFinnuii'i Sargtr^. 
_ PERIZONIUS (James), a learned and labo- 
lius writer, bom at Dam in 1651. lie became 
professor of history and eloquence 



PERM, an eKlensive government, situated 
chiefly in European, but partly in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, adjacent to that of Vialka on the west, and ' 
Tobolsk on the east ; extending from 56° to 62° 
of N. lat. Its area is 116,000 square miles, or 
double that of England, while its population 
does not exceed 1,1QO,000. It is intersected 
from north lo south by a part of the great Ural 
_ . . .. _..,.. chain, and is in general hUly, covered with vast 

versity of Franekir, when, by his merit and and impenetrable forests. It is divided into 
learning, he made that university flourish, twelve districts or circles. Those situated in 
However, in 1693, he went lo Leyden, where he the souib-east are tolerably cultivated, but the 
was made professor of history, eloquence, and rest of the country is lit only for pasture ; and 
Greek; in which employment he continued till an annual import of com is generally necessary. 
his daub, in ITt5. He wrote many learned The exports are cattle, and the copper, iron, and 
and curious works, particularly Origines Baby- salt of the mines. The inhabitaots are a mixed 
Ionics et £gypliaca!, i -vols, fvo., &c. But his race, partly Russian, and parily Finnish and 
work loMl generally known is the Notes upon Tartar. The annual export of metaliscomputed 
Sancta Hinerva. at 3D00 tons of copper, and 70,000 tons of iron. 

PEHIZZITES, ancient inhabitants of Pales- The sea being remote bolh on the north and 
tine, mingled with the Canaauites. They did south of Ihe rivers ; those on the west side of 
not inhabit any certun portion of ihe land of the Ural chain flow into the Kama, which joins 
Canaan ; there were some of them on both sides the Wolga ; tliose on the east side (all, for the 



auimals, wliich lue hunted for Ukeii furs. I'he 
inhabilants are partly Ctuistians, partly Mabo- 
inetam, and, in no means iderabte degree. Pagans. 
Tlie anceaiots of those of the ccudtry bei*een llie 
White Sea aoil [he Ural UounUkins are de- 
scribed as a wealthy and powerful nation ; but 
after fUllitig, in the middle ages, under tbe sway 
of the republic of Novgorad, ihey were gradu- 
ally iDcorpoialed into the Ku^ian empire. 

reaiii, the chief place of the preceding go- 
vernment, is ailuated on ibe river Kama, and 
bos some ueat public buildings, a public scbool, 
aiid am hospilal. It carries ou an active tiaftic 
nilh ibe provinces both to east and weal, in the 
metals of Ihe tiimnuiding country. Population 
3800 : 910 miles east by *outh of St. Peiere- 
burg, and 7ao E. N. E. of Moscow. 

PERMACOIL, a town an'd fortress of the 
Camatic, south of India. The fort is situated on 
a rock Irom 300 to 300 feet high, and from 400 
10 500 yards in breadth. It was Brsl taken t^ 
the British in 1760, then mndeover to the nabob 
of Arcol, and in the year 1 782 was captured by 
the united forces of Hyder Aly and ilie French. 
It remained with them till the end of the war, 
when it. was diunanlled, and Ihe forlilicaliuns 

E., lal. 12= la'N. 

Lat- permantni, pcr- 

rERHiNENCY, n. J, g taoncQ, Duration; 

PEa'utKEBT, wJ). \ abidance; consii- 

Peb'hauestli, adv. -i tency ; continuity of 

Pibhan'sion, M.I. Estate: permanent is 
lasting; duiaible; unchanged; the adverb cor- 
nsponding: permansioo (obsolete), coniuiuance. 

If thu aulhoritv of Ihe maker da prore nuchtDgs- 
ableuest in Ihe iiwi which (iod hub mide. ^ea 
mutt all lavs which he hath made be nKcssarity for 
ever ftrmaimii. though Ihey be but of circumsunce 



Although we allow that bares may exchange tlitl 
lei lonietiniFi, jcl oat in Ihil viciuitude it is pre 
, snmed ; fiam Female into male, aud from male 1 
teiuale agtin, and to in a circle withoul a peinnniia 
in either. Bromn't Vulgar Errmri. 

That etemal duiation thotild be at once is utlerl 
uicDiKeiiiable, and that oae jx 



PER 

Such a punctum to our coDceptioos is sbnoti 

eqaivileiil id punmiiitHCti and test. Btnttty. 

PER'MEABLE,Ddj. J iM.fcrmro. Such 

PtRUEi'TioN, n. >. t as may be paar'-' 

through. 

Il enlercth not the veini. but tiketh leave o( the 
pirniAiHi paru at Ihe mouth of the meunicki. 

The ponu or a bladdei are not easilj («™™M. hjr 
ail. S-vlr. 

This heal evaporoles and eleiales the water of the 
abyu. pervading not only the fissures, but tha very 
bodies of the strata, ftrmialitig Ibe iutentices of OB 
umd, or other loatters whereof thej contiit. 

WiMKltcari'i tVulurol Uitlvry, 

\A\m, peranteta. 

^Capable of being 

Permul'tjos. Jrain^led or mixed: 

permijiion and penniilion mean the act of mu- 

ing or mini^ling; state of being mingled. 

HiDV fell IDto the opposite eitrentity of one natsn ' 
in Chrul, the divine and human naiuici in CbriM. ^ 
in their conceits, by pirmjitim and coofuiian of nb- 
stanees, and of piopeniei growing into one opm 
Ihfflt iduDalioo. Brtrtwaad, 

PERMir, B.ii. &n.i. T Fr. permeltrt; 
Pekuis'sible, udf. I Ital. parmettert : 

PEKHI9''StOK, B. I. I Lut. ftrnUltO- To 

Pebhis'sive, afff. ryiekt:a1lowisu0er; 

PcBUJi'sivELv, otfir. I resign; let; not bin- 

Pt'RHiT'TANtE, n. I. J der : a pennil i* ' 
a legal cicise ticket of sufferance, or allowmte« ' 
for goods to nass from a place, having paid the 
duty imposed on them; permis,^ib!e is allowable j 
what muy be permitleil: permission and per- 
mittance, allowance ; forbearance of opposiltoo; 
ftranl of liberty; permissive, granting Ubertjr; 
not hindering; allowing withoul upbraiding: 
permissively, by way of allowance or forbearance 
to hinder; by bare allowance. 

VVoDien keep ulence in the churches, tor it i* not 
permitud udIo tiuaa to speak. 1 Cot- si*. 3*. 

What tbings God doih neilher coirmaod nor br- 

bid. the tame he ptrmitlellk with approbilion either to 

be dooe or left undDDe. Hooker. 

S\k bid thia be done. 



lather 






o all s 



Moti 



Sail. Ihey say, it the basii of lobdity andj 
Wicv in compound bodies, wilhouf which the oilier 
four elementi might be rariously blended logelher, 
but would remua uncomparied, Bojl*. 

:anifacl or coasitlcnl body, deny to 
^ with the conUguous liquor. It. 
His owining is. that in these, and in such other 
light injuiiei. which eilhei leave no pmnimnii effect 
or only luch as may be borne without any gieat 
prejudice, we should eierciie our patience. 

JCrlKnaH. 
_ Pure Blul DDchan^ed, and needing no defence 
>'fotn lins. as did my tiailei innocence ; 
Their joy uncere. with no lEon; sorrow mill. 
£iiiiiuty stands fwraiDniiii and fiat. Dtyitit, 

From the pwnonrucsF and immutability of nature 
hitherto, they argued its pmnniifnev and ioimula- 
bilily for the future. Uurwl. 



And not Ihe punishment. 


ilM^peore. 




of the chnstian 


faith, 1 would be glad to hear spoke 


.concern.npth. 


Ill whedier it be 


not obligatory W CbrisUau princes to design it. 


». 


:n ■ Halg War. 


If this doih authorise utuij-, w 


hiirh hetoie was 




ration, than to luSer il to tage by c 






Id. Eaay. 


Clad 






his faU 


Wm left him. or false glitter. 




»,»ON 


. Pamdit, Loit. 


With thy wmiiiiDn ttieu, aud th 


us fomwaroed. 


The wlUinger I go. 


iruua. 


Hypocrisy, the only evil that h 
Invisibte. etcepi to Cod alone 


ralkt 


By his pcrmu.i« will, through h 


avea atid eaith. 



If the coune of truth be pcrmiUal unto ilwlf, it 
CHmiDC mcape niajiy Brroarb. 

BntuHl'i Viilgar Emnirj. 

lod encouniged me by jcot pcmial and apptotaitioa. 
UrgUen. 
Ye gililed ghoit*. permii tue to relate 

Tlie loyitjck wooden of your tilent iltle. U. 

Tn the gods penmi (be rut. Id. 

Whole'er raa uige amlnliom youih to llgbl. 
She pompouily ditpUyt before their lighl; 
Lawa. eiD]Mn, all pcntillid to the twerd. Iil. 

We should not fwnnil ao allewed, pouible, f^eat 
and weighiy good to slip out of uuc thoughli, with- 
out leaving any nlish, auj deiite of itselflheF- 



Bul 



il Ihe events of things. 

Addi«- 



U'hen this syslem of aic come:, bj di 

laaar, to be comipted by poisonous acrimonious 

sleams. what havpck ii made in all living creatures ! 

Ihrhaai'i Ph^Ba>-Ttiail«gv. 

After men have acqiiired as much as the Ia«t pir. 
mil them, the; have nothing lo do but Id Ukei-ateof 
the pubiick. Swi/I. 

The olGceTs. in theii p*™j() for removine eicisaa - 
ble goods, shall eipreu as well Iho lime Tor whic^h 
they shall be in loice for lemoiing such goods, as the 
time within which they shall be reccircd into itoci: 
by Ihe person to whom tbey aie sent ; and if not re- 
moved within the lime limiiud (unavoidable accidents 
Mcepled). or, in default of such removing, if the fwr- 
nif shall not be intunwd to the officei wl 



goods removed without a 



to granted 
E shall forfeit 



t, they shall be dtxmed 

31 Gto. ni. c. as. 



PERiMUTATION, n. .. Fr. prrmutation ; 
Lat. penttulalio. Exchange of one for uiotlier. 

Gold and silvat. by their rarity, are wonderfully 
filled for the use of fimulalivn fur all sorts of com- 
moditiei. Ran, 

A Ftrmulatiita of nmnber is frequent in languages. 
BmlUv- 

PERNAMDUCO. a province of Bra'sil, 
bounded by the Atlantic Ucean north and east, 
loutli by ^ihiii, tuul east by a desert territory. 
Il is aboiil 470 miles in txtent from north io 
loutli, and about 370 froin ea^t to west ; abound- 
ing in stigai-ciuie, cotton, and Brasil wood. 
The climate is in the interior hot and moist. 
|]idei> cocoa-nuts, ipecacuanha, and a few oiber 
drugs, are sent hfnce; but its chief exports are 
cotton and augat. The imports are mariufac- 
lured goods, eftrthennare, and other articles of 
necessity among civilised people. Vessels from 
the L'nited Stales amve at Recife annually, 
bringiiig flour, of which great quantities are novi 
consumeil, fiimilure foe dwelling house), and 
other kioiia of lumber ; and carrying away 
sugar, molasses, and rum. The trade to the 
const of Africa for slaves is also considerable. 
During the war between the United Stales and 
Enjjlam], which interrupted this trade, Recife 
was sometimes distress^ for wheat-Hour, but a 
supply WW received from Bio Grande. 

PeBNJtuucco, or St. Antonio do Recife, a 
fownof Btoail, capital of theprovioce of this nam«>. 
It consists of three divisions, Recife, St. AQtooio, 



and Itoa Vista ; the first two nf which are situated 
on two aand-banks, surrounded by the sea, and 
connected together by a bridge of slone and 
wood lined with shops ; this renders it so nar- 
row thai two carriages cannot pass abreast. 

The harbour of Recife, called the Mosaueirn. 
situated oti the outward bank, is formej by a 
reef of rocks which runs parallel with the towu, 
at a small distance. The lower harbour, for 
vessels of 400 tons and upwards, called the 
Poco, is dangerous, as it is open to the sea ; and 
the beach opposite is very steep. TTie port has 
two entrances : the tide does not rise more than 
five feet and a half. The principal defence of 
the town consists in ihe forts Do Buraco and Do 
Brum, both built of slone, and situated upon 
the sands opposite to Ibe two entrances. There 
is likewise the small fort of Bom Jeius, near to 
the aichway and church of the same name; and 
upon the south-east |>oinl of the sand-bank of 
Sl Antonio stands the large slone fort of Cinco 
Ponlas, but they all are said to be out of order. 

The division of Recife, whicli is lliat nearest 
■he sea, stands on a long nairovr neck of land, 
which stretches southward from the foot of the 
bill on which the town of Olinda, about a lec^e 
distant, is built. In front of this bank runs a 
reef of rocks. At full tide the waves roll over 
it 1 hut, being checked by this barrier, they strike 
the (juays and buildings of the town with di- 
minished streniTlh. The second sand-bank, on 
which is placed the division called St. Antonio, 
is connected with Boa Vista, situated on the 
continent, by a narrow wooden bridge. Build- 
ings have only been raised within the protection 
of the reef. The tide enters between the bridges, 
and encircles the middle ccmpartmeDt. The 
view from the houses that look on these waters 
is very extensive and beautiful; the opposite 
banks being covered with trees and while-wash- 
ed cotta^jes, varied by small open 5pace.t and 
lofty cocoa trees. The Recife division of the 
town is composed of brick houses, of from three 
to five stories in height ; most of the streets are 
narrow, bul they are paved. In the square is 
the custom house, a low and shabby building; 
the sugar-inspection bouse; a large church, and 
a coffee-house, in which the merchants asswnble 
lo transact commercial affairs. There are two 
churches in use, one of which is built over the 
stone arch-way leading from the town to Olinda. 
Near lo this is a small fort, close to the wat r 
side, which commands it. To the north is the 
residence of the port-admiral, with the govern- 
ment timber-yards. The cotton-niarkel, ware- 
houses, &:c., are also in this part of the town. 

St. Antonio, or the middle town, is composed 
chiefly of large lofty houses and broad streets. 
The ground floors are appropriated to shops, 
warehouses, &c., without windows, the only ■ 
light they have being admitted hrom the door; 
and there exisb very lillle distinction of trades. 
Here is the governor's palace, once the Jesuits" 
convent; the treasury; town-ball, and prison; 
the barracks; the Franciscan, Carmelite, ami 
Penha convents, and several churches, hand- 
somely ornamented. The principal street of 
Boa Vista is hrond aad hnndsome. The rest of 
this third division consists chiefly of ginall 
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^ f* i*w iil iBp «i mtonls to Mme distance. ^Vhat means this passionate 

A kfflc ^i->>«»v^i>*^ has been made, which con- This penwianon with such ciicumstancea T 

owrtc the nnd-hank and town of St. Antonio „ , , t^ 

«i& fte noia lad to &e sooth and west of Boa True women to the ast-my penmtum 

Xho. TW river Capitaribe discfaaiges its I come to speak m .pite of sufcc«Uon- 

intD die channel between. Peroration, in chetoric, consists of two pazts. 




PemambnoQ, since the ports of Brasil were i. Recapitulation; wherein the substance of 

Arown open to foreiea commerce, has been con> what was diffused throughout the whole speech 

atuth- increasing in opulence. The three divi- is collected briefly and cursorily, and snmmed 

mons of vjt town contain together about 25,000 up with new force and weight. 2. The moTing 

■italiitams . the passions ; which is so peculiar to the perora- 

PERXICIOUS, «j^. ^ YT.pemideux ;Lnt. tion that the masters of the art call this part 

Piaiic'iotrsLT, «rfr. > perniciosut. Mis- ledes affectuum. See Oratory. 

Pi:msK'iocssEs6, b-s. J chievous ; destruc- PEROTIS, in botany, a genus of the digynia 

; nuDons ; the adverb and noun substantive order, belonging to the triandria class of pkiits ; 

and in the natural method ranking under the 

wind whs wilhdly against their own know- fourth order, gramina. There is no calyx : the 

againu their own conscience, have corolla consists of a biyalvular glume; the valve> 

Aitham, are oblong, acute, somewhat unequal, and ter- 

aD oat of the church, whereat they minating in a sharp beard : it has three capillaiy 

to be sorrowful, would be. as we gtamina ; the antherae incumbent ; the style capil- 

hiiftfid, if not ;ifr««^ thereunto. j^^ ^^ gj^^^^er than the corolla; the stigma 

I c^yoa servile minUters, "" ' feathery and divaricated. The coroUa servesj^ 

Hot ka.« with two femicwm daughters joined ? penanthmm, mcluding a single seed of an ob- 

Yo« high engendered battles, 'gainst a bead ^O"? linear shape. Of this there is only one 

So oUud while as this. species ; viz. P. plumosus, a native of Amenca. 

Shalupeart. King Lear, PEROUSE (John Francis Galaup, de la) a 

All the commons French navigator, distinguished for his mysterious 

Hale him yenMci<wu(y, and wish him fate, was bom at Albi, in Languedoc, in 1741, 

Tea fufaom deep. Id. Henry Vlll. and entered at an early age into the naval service. 

Now, if we were to judge of the several kinds of During the American war he had the command 

Kieaoe by this role, we should find. 1. Some of them of an expedition to Hudson's Bay; and, on the 

•o be tery hurtful and pemkiaiu. Ma$m, restoration of peace, the French government 

Persi'ciocjs, adj. \ Lat. pemix. Quick ; having determined on a voyage of discovery, 

Pfftvix, ^ swift: quickness ; cele- M. de la Perouse was fixed on to command it 

pERsix'mr, ft. i. 1 rity. Dr. Johnson says. Two vessels, the Boussole and the Astrolabe, 

* A use which I have found only in Milton, and were placed under his direction ; and, leaving 

which, as it produces an ambiguity, ought not to France in 1785, proceeded to the South Sea. 

be imitated ; yet he supplies &e example ef the Having visited the coast of California, he crossed 

noon snhstantive from Ray. the Pacific, to continue his researches on the 

Part incentive reed coasts and islands of Asia. In April, 1787, he 

Provide, pemicima with one touch to fire. sailed from Manilla towards the north ; and at 

Milton, length, on the 6th of September, arrived at the 
Others armed with hard shells, others with prickles, harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, Kamtschatcha. 
Ae test that have no such armature endued with great Here he stayed to refit the ships, and experienced 
•wiftness or permcitif. Buy an the Creation. the utmost hospitality from the local authorities. 
PERNIO, a kibe or chilblain, is a little ulcer, The commander had also the satisfaction to re- 
occasioned by cold in the hands, feet, heels, ceive letters from France, informing him that he 
nose, and lips. It will come on when warm had been promoted to the rank of commodore, 
parts are too suddenly exposed to cold, or when which event the governor of Kamtschatcha cele- 
parts fixMn being too cool are suddenly exposed brated by a salute of artillery. From St. Peter 
to a considerable warmth ; and has always a and St. Paul Perouse sent copies of his journals, 
tendency to gangrene, in which it frequently &c., to France, by M. de Lesseps, who proceeded 
terminates. It roost commonly attacks children over land across Siberia ; and on the 30th of 
of a sanguine habit and delicate constitution ; September the vessels sailed. They crossed the 
and may be prevented or removed by such re- equinoctial line, without meeting with any land 
medies as invigorate the system, and are capable till the 6th of December, when they saw the 
of removing any tendency to gangrene in the Navigators' Islands, and a few days after landed 
constitution. at Maouna. Here M. de Langle, the captain of 
PE RONES, a sort of high shoes which in the Astrolabe, Lamanon, the naturalist attached 
early times were worn even by senators ; but at to the expedition, and ten other persons, were 
last were confined to ploughmen and laborers, killed in an unprovoked attack of the natives. 
They were very rudely formed, consisting only After this Perouse visited Oyolava, and then 
of hides undressed, and reaching to the middle steered for the coast of New Holland ; and, on 
of the leg. Virgil mentions the perones as worn the 26th January, 1788, anchored in Botany 
by a company of rustic soldiers on one foot Bay, at the time governor Philip, with the whole 
<>o^y- of the colonists, was sailing out to Port Jackson. 
PERORA'TION, n. t. , Lat. peroratio. The The French did not leave Botany Bay until 
conclusion of an oration. March, when the commodore wrote, stating his 
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'inlenlioii lu cuniiiiue Ua teaearcha Illl Di^cvni- 
b«r, whtu tic expectetl lo arrive ul llie Isle u1' 
France. Tins ^as the latesi direct intelligence 
^nceired of htm ; and M. d'Enlreca^teaux, nho 
.wa! despatclitiJ by ihe Frencli govettimeot, in 
1791, id search of Perouse, was unable lo trace 
the course he had taken. Recently, however, a 
tiolice has been published by the French minis- 
ter of marine, purporlin? that an Amprlcan cap- 
lain had declared that he had seen, b the hands 
of one of Ihp nativea of an island between 
Louisiide and New CalHlania, a cross of the 
■order of St. Louis, and some medals, which ap- 
peared lo hare been procured from 1^ Peroiise's 
vessels. In consequence of this infomialioo, the 
conimaBderof a vessel which sailed from Toulon, 
in April 1 Bae, received orders to make researches 
in the quarter apccihad. Olher intelligence, 
relative to the wreck of two large vessels, on 
two difTcrenl islands of the New I{ebrides, wiw 
obtained by our captain Uillon at Tucopia, in 
his passage from Valpai^o to Pondicherry, in 
May 18*26, in consequence of which that officer 
has been despatched lo the New Hebrides lo 
asceiuin the aulhenticiiy of the report he re- 
ceived. The Toya);e of La Perouse was pub- 
lished in French at Paris, 1797, 4 vols. 4io;and 
an English lianslatton, in 3 vols. 8to., appealed 
in I79S, 

PF-RPENiy, p. o. Lat. perpcndo. To weigh 
waclly ; weigh in the mind ; consider attentively. 
Thus il remaias and the remainder thus ; 

Vtrjmd. Shdrprart. Hamlil. 

PiTjmd, my princess, and give eat. SuAmare, 

Contider l)ie dilleient conceiti o( men. and duly 
j/rrpnii ihe iiuperfeclion of their discoveries. Bnutu. 

Unto leikOiuble pff^wnficmii it bath no place in 

PKHPENDICULAR. aij. \ Fr. perpenrfi- 
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I, ado. 



Lat. 



) perpendiculara. 
Crossing at ri^l angles; particularly crossing 
tlie horiiOD at right ingles: perpend icularily is 
the stale of bebg ptrpeodicular. 

Tea iiiaiu allacht mate aot ihe altitude, 
Wliich tiiou bait ftrpiadicuUrltf (alien. 

Shalapfart. 

Some deHae ihe pirfiindintlar allilnde of Ihe high- 

I iDDuDlaiDi tg be Tout miles. Bnwni. 

IioDt icftij^raied north utd SDDlh, not unlj ac- 

, life a diieclive faculty, but if cooled uprigbl and 

■rrnfndinlarlar, Ihny will alu oblaJD the stme. 

Bnmitt; r,.lga, KnvHTt. 
Shoot up IB arrow prrpnidiciilaHu from the earth, 
t anew wdl ntura to yout fool again. More. 

All weights Dalurally move pcrprndieularly down- 
>rd. Rug. 

angle which the 



hvu(h Ihe quuitityof water Ibna lisiog and fall- 

■■ ally coDitanl as to Ibe whole, jei ii varies 

■lalparl* of the globe; by leaioo thai lbs 
vapours float tn the Hlmotpheie. and are not reitored 
down again in a prrfmdiailar upon Ihe same preciie 
met of Isnd. >ri»Anird. 

The meMing of two lines is the primary eiMntial 
■node or lUflenDCS of an aaglE ; the parpendicularUif 
idtheit lines is tba diflerenca of a right angle. 

Wmit-^ Logic. 
Vol. XVU, 



Of m I ptrpiiJicklur Ibiyi mure; 
If some advance noi iloww in Ihdr race, 
And Eotoe more swift, how could Ibey be entin- 
gled ! htiuikiaen. 

. PE'RPETRATE, p. o. ( Fr. poyctrer ; Lut 
Perpetration, n.t. Sperpelnt. To com- 
mit; act; almost always used in on ill sense:, 
bui see the extract from Butler. 

A de^rale discoalanled assauinate, would, after 
the ptrpelmtian, haio honestcd a mere private re- 
venge. H'oiiuN. 
Success, the mail no mortal wit, 
Or luicsl hand can always hit ; 
For whatsoe'er we ptrpclralt. 
We do but row, we're ileeied by fill. 

Hudihrtt. 

My tender infanlt or my careful sire, 

Theu they letumiiig will id dealfa require. 

Will ptrptlrait on them the first design. 

And take the forfeil of Ibeir heads for mine. 



A sacred refuaa made. Id. 

Hear of luch a crime 

As trufick poets, since the birth of lime, 

Nv'et feigned a ihron^ng audience to amoie ; 

liul irui, and prrprlraled in oui days. 

fa«'. /UW7..1. 
ledutfir mav be 
i»u of Ihe inoit 

PERPETUAL, adj.-\ Fr. pemtuel. perpe- 

PtEPET'UiLLY, adv. ttucr: Itat., Span., and 

Perpet'date, v. a. (Lot. peqKluo. Inces- 

PEtiPETu'i-tY, n.(. Jsant; unimemipwd ; 
eternal, with respect to hlurity : always operat- 
ing: perpetually^ the corresponding adverb : lo 
perpetuate is to preserve tram extinction or de- 
cay; toeternise; conlinuewilhoul cessation : per- 
petuation, the act of making, and perpetuity, the 
stale of being, perpetual. 

For men to alter tbou laws, which Cod far pir- 
priuily halh established, wore preiumplion mosl into- 
lerable, lloolut. 

Ye 1 am I bettor 
Than oae Ibal'i uck n' the gout, siace he had rather 
Gtoao so in prrpeiuilv, than bo cured 
liy Ihe suiB physician, death. 

Siahpean. Cynkliiu. 
Time as long again 

Would be filled up wilh our thanL. ; 

And yet we should, for perjulm!^, 

Go hence in debt. M. fHntr-'t T..lr. 

Nothiflgwanted lobit noble and betoicalinlenlioos. 
but only in give prrptluiti/ to Ihal which was in hit 
time to happily established. Bofm. 

llie strokes of divine vengeance, or of men's own 
cousciencvs, always anead injurious ptrjittraliiiiu. 
King ClurlH. 

A prrjriual screw hath the mouan of a wheel and 
the foice of a sacw, being both infinile. 

»-il*iM.', if,ihcmuiail Magki, 
^Vilhin those banks liveis now 

Stream, and ptrpttual draw tbeir bumid train. 

Uilteu. 

Nourishing hair upon ihe moles of the face is iht 
jwrpciualim of a very ancient custom. firvwnc. 

"rhere can be no other assurance of Ihe per7w(iu[> 
of this church, bul what we have fiom him that built 
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Wlut u it. bul a conlinuutl perpiiaaitii voic« Trotu 



DO quiet rtorn Cbrisl'i im- 
portunily, iHl Ihey s»ake from Iheii lelhafgick sleep, 
and irin from to mortiferDas a stale, anil permil him 
to givB llwm life. //omnioiiJ. 

Cinder tbe rame marH. and Iliertfore under the 
■sine jurptiaat livi. Hatgdasi. 

A cycle or period begtos agua ai odeD aa it eculB, 
' and so obLaiLja h perpejuifv. Hoidtr. 

I^IiDe IS a love, wbich mua: jvrjtei%at be. 

If yuu can be so juil as 1 am true- JJrjrdm. 

This tetu it every where Bounding tbe very IhiDg 
in joui ean ; yet tlie niuabeti are ptrptntaili/ varied, 
■otbatlhe ame sonods are never repeated twice. Jd. 

What tbe ^pel enjoins ic a conitoni dispositioa 
of miDil to practise all Cbrialian virtues, as often as 
time aod opportunity requi" -- ' --■ 
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, ossible ai 
to discharge varied of duti 



The ennobliog pn>peity of tbe pleaiurg, that ac- 
crua 10 a man from religion, is. that he that hii the 
property, may be alto sure of the perfwluify. Scmth. 

Medals, that ere at pnsent only mere tniriosiiiei. 
may be of use in the ordinary commeice of life, and 
at the same time perTMuulc the glories ofberaiajesly 'a 
leign. AdilaoH. 

In patsiug from theia to great distances, doth it 
not grow denser and dealer prrfriimlly ; and thereby 
cause the gravity of those great bodies Inwaiils one 
another 1 Ntmlan't Oplia. 

Tiie lam of God a> well as of tbe land 
Abhor ■ prrpfliiiig should stand ; 
£ilales have wings, and hang on fortune's power. 

The bible and eommoa ptayer-booli in the vulgar 
tODguo. being pffrpf'iia^yrflau in churches, have proved 
a lund of standard for langue^, especially to tbe 
common people. Snifl. 

Man cannot devise ajiy other method so likely to 
preserve and perjuOalt the knowledge and belief of 
a revelation so necessary to mankind. yarbti. 

O ye blest scenes of permanent dclij^ht I 

Full above tneasuici lasting beyond bound I 

A pniiMBiCy of bliia is bliss. Yomf. 

, PERPIGNAN, Buscino, an ancient, large, 
and Strang post town, and the principal place of 
the department of the F~utem Pyrenees, France, 
containing 15,800 inhabiiaials. It has an infe- 
rior court of judicature, under the royal court of 
Montpelliei, a chamber of commerce, a mini, a 
auperintendency of the customs, an E^ricuitutul 
HOciety, a society of arts, a communal college, 
and a school for drawing ai^hiiecluml. This 
town is pleasantly situated on the tight bank of 
tiie Tel, at its junction wilb tlie Baisse. It is 
built at the foot and on the declivity of a hilt, 
fthich overlooks a magniltcent plain, to the west 
of which rises the Canigon, one o( tlie highest 
of the Pyretiean mountains; to the north the 
Qorfaieies mounlaios; to tbe east the sea, hidden 
by a range of verdant hills, and to the south the 
. zqad to Calaltioia. The temperature is quite 
warm : at a few leaaiies from the town the orange 
powi in the open Held, and even in the valley, 
u whidi it stands ; the olive trees form immen^ 
orchards, eKtcading to the fool of the Cnnigou ; 
■o titat while this niounlain rears ils peak, co- 
vered with snow, its hsae a clothed with tbe 
licheat produce of the south. The town, though 
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not well built, presents an agreeable aap«cttl{KM 
are seveial fii^e public buildings iu it, and mh 
line walks recently planted. 

This place is of the greatest importance, u it 
forms the pass from Roussilloii iuLo CataloML 
Its fortifications, considerably augiaeiited to 
Vauban, were almost entirely renewed in 1821; 
and the citadel, *o situated as to coiannnd Aft 
town, has been rendered very slrong, and capahlt 
of resisting successive attacks. AtdiHeteUpericda 
Perpignaa bas sustained sieges, which put te 
constancy and courage of its iDhafaitants id lit 
severest trial. The most memorable of Iben 
was in 1475, under Xj>uis XI., which has ietm 
compared to those of Saguntum and Nmnonln; 
far eight months the people suffered all the ha» 
roTs of famine, and at last the phtce waa Uken if 
" — '■ — " besieged wiiLouI success in IM^ 



of three months. This is 1}|e native town V 
Carrere, Ihe celebrated pbysiciiui, and the paima 
Iligaud. 

Here art: manufactures of cloth, woollen Btul^ 
lace, cork, and leather ; and a trade is canial tm 
in liivesalses wines, brandy, grain, <mI, fiike wi^- 
iron, silk, corks, Stc. Iliere is a very iloMmbu^ 
Ibid here, in which arc 150 Thibetiaii got&i 
Tlie public places are the library, coiMtioii^ 
13,000 volumes, the calHnets of natural bbtn?, 
and philosophy, tbe place d'armes, a graadivt^ 
angle, one side of which is occupied by l^rncU 
capable of containing SOOUmen ; ilie royUaquMC^ 
the lowD-hall, the justice-ball, the beauijfiirwilk 
between the glacis of the town and tbe «ralnta|r< 
canal, the bridge over the Tet and the eai^, 
where there is a vexy deep well to wliich yon de- 
scend by a flight of stairs ; it is supplied by a 
fountain, inexhaustihie in the greatest drmri^ 
Perpignan is eighty-one miles soutb-^t of tit- 
cassone, forty-fiva soutli of Nurboune, tbir^-thiee 
east of Prades, twenty-four norlh-we*t of Port- 
Vendre, and 705 south of Paris, in lotut- Of if 
E., lat. 42° 42' N. 

PERPLEX', II. 0. h (K^.-j Fr. perpkt> luL 

Pehplex'ehlv, adv. fpeiytim,- iM-atr- 

pEiiPLtx'EDN£S9,n. I. iplcxut. To cmlMr- 

PenptEx'iTv. J rass; entangle; dis- 

tract; torment; vex; involve; make i&lxicaufr 
comnlicaie: as an adjective, inlricate; c«mp)»<- 
cated; difficult; but perplexed is the inatKm- 
and better word: perplexedly and perplexednra 
follow the senses of the adjective : perplexedn^. 
and perplexity mean embarrasment ; intricalioD;; 
involution of affairs or of mind. 

Being greatly pirpUted in bis mind, be ^4an 
mined to go into Persia. I Mac. lii. »l. 

Tbe fear of him ever ooce hath put me uw aoEki 
periiUilty. as now you fouod roe. Stdaqi. 

Tbe royal vugin, which beheld from far. 
In pensive plight and sad prnTiUnCy. 

The whole atcbievemeot of this doubtfol vm. 
Came ninniog fast to jjreet bi> victory. fi^wnar- 

PirTiIniii) not lufieimg them to be idle, tlMylUak 
and do, as it were, in a phreusy. fboAtr. 

Iheoiselvesnitb doubts the day and nirht jw Wh 

Lies through the firpltnd paths of the dnu wood. ' 
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llom the Mill (litecti tha ipiriti far tb« mniioD of 
ti» body, ■ccording lo the loranl uunul eiigtntt, it 

ftrpju in the Ibeory. OimvWt'i SMpnt. 

L«t him look for the labyriDlh ; for I caanot dii- 
ceiD any, UDlei>t Ln tli«pir))(*nvorhiiawii IhoughU. 

He ptrjilerri ihe miDdi of ■))« fail lei wilh nice 
■pnulalionit of philauphy. whon he ihould eogige 
theic htant. Dri,itu. 

I uk wheiher ihe <:«iii»cliaD of ihe" eiirecoes be 
iu>( more clearly w«a, in this simple and oalural 
diipDEiiioQ, (hut ID thep<r]>''"<''epetitiooiaod jutn- 
lilc of flit or ill tyllogismii '- Ijicke. 

WhW wu thought obrcuw. perflmd, aod loo 
hard for eur weak ptllt, will lie open lo the uodei- 
lUndiDg in a fair view. U, 

ObicQtilr ud perplctednea baie been ca>l upon 
St. Paul'n Epialle*. from witbouU Id. 

We both aie iocolved 

In the ume intricate jierplrti diatiesi. AddiiBu. 
Chlec'i the wondnr of her sex, 

Xu well her heart ii lender, 

How mieht euch billing «yea ftrpla, 

With •irlue to defen't ber. Gmmiilt. 

My my of ttiliag the main queilion ii plain and 
dear ; yount obacore ami ambiguoiu : mine it iitled 
o inutuct and inform ; yours to ptrylix and caa- 
fbuird a reader. WairrUitd. 

Hard task ' for one who lately knew no care. 
And harder ilill ai learned beacalb despair ; 
1^ hours no longer paia unmarked away. 
A dark importance saddeng every day ; 
He hears the notice of the clock, jterpltied, 
And trie*, Perhaps elemity strikes ne»t. Canftr. 

PER'QUISITE, ».». i Lai. periHuiha. 
Ptviitvunto, adj. i Something above re- 
gular vtafea or gains : supplied with prquisiteii. 
But what avails the pride of gardens nre, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If perquiii'id varlets frequent stand, 
And each new walk must a new lai demand > 

Tell (oe. perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a per^iiuite. 
And steal lo mend your wagesi 

ITidw and Cttl. 
To an bnneit mind. Ibe best fitnpiiiiUs of a place 
an the adttalageeit gives a man of doing good. 

AMilBH. 

To what your lawful pcrquisita amouuL Saijl. 

PERQUrsiTE, in law, is any thing gotten by a 

man's own indugtry, or purchased with his mo- 

leyi in contiudistinction to whut descends tn 

Itm from his father or other ancestor. 

PERRAULT (Charles), son of an advocate 
A parliament, was bom at Paris, in 1626- Col- 
' " 1 fiisl clerfc ot Ihe buildings, of 



wiach he v 



< su{)erintei 



1 afterwards 



• him comptroller-general of the finances 
under bim. He was one of the first members of 
die andeniy of belles leltres and inscrlptiuos, 
■od WIS received into the French academy in 
1671. lli» poems La Peinlure, and La siecle 
de Louis le Grwul. are well known, lie drew 
vp ele^es of great men of the seventeenth ceo- 
tuiy, wiiliportniti,and produced other eslesined 

.T (Claude), brother of Charles, was 
bom at Parisin 1613; and was bred a physician, 
though he never practised bul among his rela- 
tions, friends, >M Ihe poor. He excelled in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, nialhemalics. 



phyiica, and all lliose arts thai relaie lo design- 
ing and mechanics. When the academy of 
sciences was established, he was one of its &r!>t 
members, and was chiefly depended on for me- 
chanics and natural philosophy. His works are, 
A French translation of Vitruvius ; Alemoires 

iiour servir it I' Histoire Naturelle des Anitnuux. 
o\. 16T6, with figures; Essais de Phisique, 4 
vols. l2mo, 1688; Recueil des Phisieura Ma- 
chines de nouvelle Invention, 4to. 1700, Bi*. He 
died in 1688. 

Pf.RB.ULT (Nicholas and Peter), brothers of 
the two last, made themselves also known in the 
literary world. 

rEllR(5N (Jamea Davy Du), a cardinal dis- 
tinguished by his abilities and learning, born in 
Bern, in 1556 ; and educated by Julian Davy, 
his father, a vary learned Calvinisi. Philip D»- 
portes, abbot of Tyron, made him known (o 
Henry III. king of France, who conceived i 
great esteem for him. Some time after Du Per- 
ron abjured Calvinism, aud embraced the eecle- 
siasiical function. After the murder of Henry 
IIL he retired lo the house of cardinal de Bour- 
bon, andiiook great pains in bringing back the 
Protestants to Ihe church of Rome. He chieSy 
contributed to engage Henry IV. lo change his 
teligion : and that prince sent him to negrrciate 
his reconciliation lo the holy see, in which he 
succeeded. Du Perron was consecrated bislwp 
of Evreux while be resided ai Rome. He was 
made cardinal in 1604 by pope Clement VUI. 
at the solicitation of Henry IV. who afterwards 
nominated him to the archbishopric of Sens. He 
also sent him lo Rome with cardinal Joyense, in 
order to terminate the disputes between Paul V. 
and the Venetians. He died at Paris in 1618. 
His works were collected aflcr his death, and 
published at Paris in 3 vols, folio. 

PERHOT (Nicholas), lord of Ablancourt, a 
man of uncommon genius, bom al Chalons in 
1606. After studying philosophy about three 
years he was sent lo Paris lo follow the law. At 
eighteen years of age he was admitted advocate 
of parliament, hut soon discontinued his prac- 
tice. In 1637 he was admitted a member of the 
French academy; he died in 1664. His works 
are mostly translations. 

PERRUkE, PsBUKz, or Pehiwig, was an- 
ciently a name for a long head of natural hair ; 
such, particularly, as there was care taken in the 
adjusting and trimming of. The Latins called it 
coma ; whence part of Gaul look the denomina- 
tion of Gallia Comala, From the long hair which 
ihe inhabitants wore as a sign of freedom. The 
word b DOW used for a set of false hair, curled, 
buckled, and sewed together on a frame or cawl ; 
anciently called capillamenlum or ' fiilse peruke.' 
The ancients used false hair, but the use of pe- 
rukes, in Iheir present mode, has not existed two 



PERRY, «.». Fr. pmVi, from pokr; Belg. 
peentranrk. Cyder made of pears. 

Prrry is the ceil liquor in esteem after cyder, in 
the ordering of which, lei nol your peaii be over ripe 
before you grind them; and with some tons of pears, 
ihe mixing of a few cialti in the glinding ii of great 
advantage, niaiing p«rT]reqa*J totharedstreakcydcr. 
Mnnimtr. 






20 PERSEPOLIS. 

Perry, the best peairs for perry are tho^e He endeaToared to prepare Ins charge for tke«- 

which are most tart and harsh. Of these the ception of the impending peiwCTi/io* ; that they i^ 

Bosbury pear, the Bareland pear, and the horse a^o™ t*'e»' profeMion, and not at the lame timesair 

pear, are the most esteemed for perry in Worces- ^^ * <^"«= <>f "^^'^XlT"* '"^ *■ *^ **^ ^ 

tershire, and the squash pear in Gloucestershire. „ . . «• ^ r u i„ 

D /r- . • i^uST^ ««^«^. .„k^ for "'hat offence the queen of beaYea began 

Perry (Captain John), an engineer, who jo /..r««.<e so brave, so jiut a man. l^ 

resided long in Russia, having been recom- christian fortitude aad 4tieDoe had their opw. 

mended to the czar Peter, while in England, as a ju^iiy in times of affliction and perseeutum. Spni 

person capable of sening him on a variety of The deaths and suffering, of the primiti^Chri«ia« 

<>ccasions relating to his new design of establish- y^^ ^ ^^^ i„ ^^ wnversi^Jn of those kamed 

mg a fleet, making his nvers navigable, &.c. He Pagans, who lived in the ages of 



was author of The State of Russia, 1716, 8vo., AMmL 

and An Account of the stopping of Dagueham Henry rejected the pope's supremacy, but retained 

Breach, 1721, 8vo. He died February lUh, every corruption besides, and became a cmel ^mh 

.1733. cutor, &p^. 

Perry (James), an English journalist, was - Persecdtion, in a more restrained sense, b 

bom at Aberdeen,. October 30th, 1756. After the sufferings of Christians on account of ^ 

receiving his education in the high school of that religion. Historians usually reckon ten gencnl 

place, he was entered of the Marischal College, persecutions, the first of which was under the 

with a view to the law ; but the failure of his emperor Nero, thirty-one years after our Lord's 

father, who was a builder, put an end to that ascension ; when that emperor, having set fire to 

design, and in 1774 he went successively to the city of Rome, threw the odium of that ck- 

Edinburgh and to Manchester, as a mercantile crable action on the Christians, who under di£ 

clerk; but in 1777 he pushed on in quest of for- pretence were wrapped up in the skins of wiW 

tune to London. Here ne became a writer in The beasts and worried and devoured by dogs ; olheB 

General Advertiser, which paper prospered well were crucified, and others burnt alive. The s«- 

under his management. In 1782 he became the cond was under Domitian, in the year 95. h 

first editor of The European Magazine, in which this persecution, St. John the apostle was sent to 

he had Dr. William Thomson for a coadjutor, the isle of Patmos, in order to be employed in 

though the work did not answer till Mr. Isaac digging in the mines. The third began in ik 

Reed undertook the management. Mr. Perry third year 6f Trajan, in the year 100, and w» 

now engaged in conducting The Gazetteer, and carried on with great violence for several years, 

was also the editor of Debrett's Parliamentary The fourth was under Antoninus the philosopher. 

Debates. At length he purchased The Morning wlien the Christians were banished from their 

Chronicle, which paper made his fortune. He houses, forbidden to show their heads, reproached, 

died at Brighton, December 4th, 1821. He was beaten, hurried from place to place, pnindered, 

twice the object of a public prosecution, once for imprisoned, and stoned. The fiifth began intbe 

publishing the Resolutions of the Derby Meet- year 1 97, under the emperor Severus. The sixth 

ing ; and secondly, for a paragraph respecting began with the reign of the emperor Maximinus 

his present majesty-, then prince of Wales. On in 235. The seventh, which was the mostdread- 

the former occasion he was defended by lord ful persecution that had ever been known in thfc 

Erskine ; on the latter he pleaded his own church, began in the year 250, in the reign of the 

cause with great ability, and both times obtained emperor Decius, when the Christians were in all 

a verdict of acquittal. For many years the places driven from their habitations, stripped of 

Morning Chronicle, under the management of .their estates, tormented with racks, &c. The 

Mr. Perry, might be deemed a sort of official eighth began in the year 257, in the fourth year of 

organ of the Whig op]x>sition, a feature which it the reign of Valerian. The ninth was under the 

immediately lost on his death. emperor Aurelian, A. D. 274 ; but this was veiy 

PER'SECUTE, v.a. ^ Fr. persecutcTf of inconsiderable; and the tenth began in the nine- 

Perseci 'tion, fi. «. >Laii. perscculus; Ital. teenth year of Dioclesian, A. D. 303. In this 

Persecutor. j persequire ; Span, and dreadful persecution, which lasted ten years, 

Port. pcr»€^iiir; of barb. Lai. perwyi/i. To pur- houses filled with Christians were set on fire, 

sue intently ; hence malignantly ; harass with and whole droves were tied together with ropes, 

penalties ; importune : the nouns follow these and thrown into the sea. 

senses. PERSEPOLIS, formerly the capital of Per- 

Our necks are under persecution', we labour and sia, situated in N, lat. 30^ 30' E., long. 84*; 

have no re«t. lamentations v. 5. i»ow in ruins, but still remarkable for the most 

The Jews raised persecution against Paul and Bar- magnificent remains of a palace or temple that 

nabas, and expelled them. Acts xiii. 50. are now perhaps to be found in the world. This 

I persecuted this way unto the death. Id, xxii. city stooa in one of the finest plains in Persia, 

They might have fallen down, being persecuted of being eighteen or nineteen leagues in len^ 

vengeance, and scattered abroad. WUdom xi. 20. ^nd in different places, two, four, or six leagues 

Heavy ixTiccudon shall arise i^ breadth. It is^ watered by the ereat river 

On all, who in the worship severe ^^ ^^^^ Benderair, and by a multitude of 

Of spm and truth. ^cjff"^' rivulets besides. Within the compass of this 

VV hat man can do against them not afraid, , . , , ^.-^*^?^ " „ 

Though to the death ; against such cruelties P^,^'" ^re between 1000 and 1500 villages, ill 

With inward consolations recompensed ; adorned with pleasant gardens, and planted with 

And oft supported so. as sliall amaze sliady trees. The entrance of this plain on the 

1 heir proudest /)fr4tcMfoj«. Id. Paradise Loit. west side has received as much grandeur Ivcsd 
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ilun^, 3s i)ie My i> cuyen cuutd do froJii ia- 
isiry o[ -.Lrt. It consists of a mnge of nitiuii- 
Uini steep Hoil liigh, bur Ic^ues in length, 
and about iwo miles broad, fanning tno flat 
banks, with a. rising terrace in the middle, the 
aummit of which ia perfectly plain anil eren, all 
of native rock. la this there are such openings, 
and the terraces are so 6iie and so even, that one 
ivoiild be l9 upted lo think the nhole the work 
of art, if th zreal extent, and prwligious eleva- 
tion thereof, did not convince one that it is a 
wonder loo great for au^hi but nature lo produce. 
L'ndoubtedly these banks were the very place 
nheie the advanced guards from Hersepolts took 

»{HNit, and from which Alexander found it so dif- 
jicult to dislodge tliem. Une cannot from hence 
'jdocry the ruins of the city, because the banks 
■are loo high to be oimiodied : but one can per- 
.ceive on every side the ruins of walls mia of 
edifices, which heretofore adorned the range of 
mounlainii of which we are speaking. On the 
west and on the north tliiscity is defended intlie 
Lke mantKr: so that, considering the height and 
■ :J|*eniiess of these banks, one may safely say 
Bybu iheie is not in the world a place so fnrtilied 
^Bgg nalute. 

V 'Hie mountain Rehumu^ in the fbtm of an 
^ "Rmphitlieaire, encircles the palace, which is one 
of the uobleit iind most beautiful pieces of ar- 
cliiiEt'ture remaining of all antiquity. Authors 
imd tiavellers have been exceedingly minute in 
Iheir descriptioTis of these ruins ; and j'et sume 
of them have expressed themselves so differently 
from others, that, had ihey not agreed witli Te- 
rpen lo the latitude and longitude of the place, 
one would be tempted to su.vpect (hat they had 
TJiited different spots. These ruins have been 
'deacribeil by (rarcias de Silva Figuetoa, Pietro 
jae la Valle, Cbuxlin, Le Bnin, and Mr. Frank- 
Jia. ^^'e sliall adopt the de^ription of the tat- 
^r, as being exceedingly distinct, and given by 
« traveller intelligent and unassuming. 

The ascetit to the columns it by a grand stair- 
. ise of blue stone containing 104 steps. The 
.^nt objects ihal sirike Uie beholder on his en- 
bailee are two portals of stone, about Gfiy feet in 
bei^l e«cb ; the sides are embellished wiih two 
'linxes of an immense size, dressed out with a 
ifusion of bead work, and, contRuy lo ihe 

Jal method, they are represented standing. Un 

Jhe sides above are imicriplions in an ancient 
''' racter, the meaning of which no one hitherto 
been able lo decipher. 

small distance from these portals you as- 

id another flight of steps, which lead to the 

rnlhall of columns. The sides of Ibis staircase 

oniaraeated with a variety of figures inhasso- 

ro; mostof ihem have ve.'tseU iu their hands; 

and there a camel appears, and at otlier 

^mes a kind of ttimnplial car, made atter the 

Boman fashion; besides these are several led 

Jbones, oxen, and nims, tlial at times intervene 

;ud diietsi^ the procession. At tliehead ofihe 

''~~3H is another basso-relievo, representing a 

seiiinga bull; ami close la this are other 

ioscriptioDS in ancient characters. Un getting 

the lop of. Ibii staircase, you enter what wils 

-inerljr a moil.inagnificeiil ball ; the 

ve given ,ihii " .- . . . 



f^ti.. 
^d : 

lEeic 



le of chehul minar, i; 



furty pillars ; and, tliough this name is often userl 
to express the whole of the building, il is more 
patiicularly appropriated to this part of it. Al- 
though a vast number of ages have elapsedsince 
the foundation, fifteen of the columns yet remain 
entire; ihey are from seventy lo eighty feet in 
height, and are masterly pieces of masonry ; their 
pedestals ore curiously worked, and appear little 
injured by Ihe hand of lime. The shafts are 
enHuted upto the top, and the cnpilulsare adorn- 
ed witli a profusion of fret-work. From lliis hall 
you proceed along eastward, until )'ou arrive a( 
the remains of a liirgc square building, lo vfliicli 
you enter through a door of granite. Most of 
the doors and windows of this apartment am 
still standing ; they ore of block marble, and po- 
lished like a minor: on the sides of the dooi>, 
at Ihe entrance, are bassi-relievi of two figures 
al full length ; they represent a man in the alti- 
tude of stabbing a goat: with onk 'land heseiie^ 
hold of the animal by the horn, and thrusts a 
dagger into his belly with the oilie': nne of the 
goal's feet rests ujion tlie breast of the man, and 
the other upon his r^hl arm. Tliis device is 
common throughout the palace. Over another 
door of the same apartment is a represenlation 
of two men at full length; behind them stands 
a domestic holding a spread umbrella : they ure 
supported by large round staffs, appear to be 
in years, have long beards, and a profusion of 
hair upon their heads. At ihe loutli'West en- 
trance of this apartment are two large pillars of 
stone, upon which are carved four figures ; iltey 
are dr«ssed in long garments, and hold in iheii 
liands spears ten feel in length. At this enlranct- 
also the remains of a staircase of blue stone are 
stdl visible. Vast numbers of broken pieces ol 
pillars, shafts, and capitals are scatters over a 
consideiaUe extern of ground, some of them of 
such enormous siie that il is wonderful lo 
think how they could havu been brought whole 
and set up together. Indeed, all ilie remains of 
Ibese noble ruins indicate their former grandvut 
and munificence, truly worthy oflieiiigthe resi- 
dence of a great and powerful monaroh. 

These noble ruins are now thBshellerofbi:ujls 
and birds of prey. Hesides the inscription above' 
mentioned, there are others in Arabic, Persian, 
and Greek. Dr. Hyde observes that the Inscnjv 
lions are very rude and artless ; and thai soinc. 
if not all of them, are in praise of Alexander thi' 
Great; andlherefurearelaterlhan thai conqueror 

PKRSES, the lost king of Macedonia. See 

MittllON. 

PKRSEVERE', o.n. f Fr pmeorrtr; lul. 

Pebsete'rabce, n.i. >/ierMi7i?rare;Span.aiid 

PtBSEVE'BiNT, adj. J Pon. JKrXVtrar ; l.al, 
paitvero. To pet?iist; continue; be consumt in 
a design or attempt : perseverance is persistence ; 
continuance ; constancy in good or ill : persevvr- 
ant, constant; persisting. 

But my rode mnsick, which was wont lo please 
Some dainty eus, caDaot with any skill 

The drsadful lem[«st of her wialh ippease. 
Hot move the diuptlin fmm her Itubbom will : 
BdI id her pride sbu itoth pcmneit ilill. ' &j«:iiir . 
The king- becoming (paces 

I'oiinty, /leiKUTuiin, iDoti.^, lowliuss . 

1 have an relish oF iIiliii. SukipK-t. UviliJh. 




Tliey hate repentanci: coon: Ibau pei'Mwnuc* in a 

fiull. Ki«g CkorlM. 

We plu< thi grace of God in the tbrone, lo rale 

■nil lEigo ia liie vliole work of coovenion, ptrmwr- 

•nct, and siliiliou. Hunnund. 

Tbcice happy, if ifaejr know 

Tbeic happtness, and iimrtxrt upright ! iliilan. 

Thus beginuing Ihus tit perirticre ; 
Oui puuDiu yit coDliauu what Ihey were. 

Will the Huaoi of I'rovidBnce with pBlienL-e and 
ftrmrr^nir in thedutiesof our calling, what ditficnl- 



To f wr«wre in any i 
n this life, and will i 



H makea you unhsppj 

_. wUl certainly ' 

bstia^ totmenu 

Pauunce and }<tntiiemntt o<ra\xtae the |;teileM 
liifficultiea. Clariua. 

» with his battered ihield. Broakt. 



Perseverance, Ju theology, a continuance in 
a atate of grace to a state of B;lory. About this 
subject there has bceu much controversy in the 
Christian churcb. All divinea, except Unitari- 
va, admit that no mati con ever be in a stale of 
fmce witliout the co-operation of the Spirit of 
God ; but the Calvinists and Arminians diUer 
widely as to the nature of this co-operation. The 
former, at least such a call themselves the true 
disciples of Calvin, believe that those wlio are 
* once under the influeDce oF divine grace can 
never fall totally from it, or die in mortal sin. 
The Arminians, on the other hand, contend that 
the wliole of this life is a state of probation ; 
that without the grace of God we can do no- 
tliing that is good ; thai the Holy Spirit tt.«sists, 
but doe^ not overpower our natural (acuities ; 
and that a niiin, at any period of his life, may 
resist, grieve, and even queach the Spirit. See 

TuEOLOOV. 

PERSKUS, in fabulous history, the son of 
Jupiter by Danae, thedaughterof king Acriaius. 
See AcaisTiis and Dinae. Many miracles are 
related of this heto by the poets. Having en- 
gaged to bring llie head of Medusa lo Palydectes 
king of Seriphos, who had educated him, Mi-- 
nerva gave him her shield. Mercury lent him his 
wings and caduceus, with his digger made of 
diamonds called herpe ; and Pluto lent him his 
helmet, which rendered hint invisilite. Thus 
equipped, Perseus flew ihrougb the air, visited 
the Graite, and their sislen the Gorgons j killed 
Medusa, and brought away herhead ; gave birth 
10 Pegasus and Chrysaor from her blood; tam- 
ed the giant Atlas into a moanlain by a sight of 
her head ; killed the sen monster that was going 
to devour Andromeda; married that princess; 
changed her uncle I'hineus and his troops, who 
were going to carry her off from him, into 
ttoiKs; ana made the same metamorpliosis upon 
Polydedes when he was Hoing lo ravish Da. 
vae. Uavirte afterwards killed his grandfather 
Acriuiu acfidentally, by throwing a quoit, he 
refused lo succeed Dim in the thione of Argos, 
and exchanged it for that of Tirynlhus; afier 
which he founded the city of Mycena, of which 
he became king, and where he and his posterity 
reigned fat 100 years. Ileflourished, according 
to most chronologists, in 1348 B.C.; bni ac- 
cording to Sir ha&c Newton only in 1Q28. 

PaasEt-s, in astronomy. See Asibondmy. 



Perseus. See Macedon. This 
monarch left a daughter and two sons, Phitipaal 
Alexander. The latter was bred a carpenter, bo^ 
having acquired some learning, became wcietu* 
to the senate of Rome. 

PF.KSflURK, or Pearshohe, nn andeUI 
market town of Worcestershire, is sitiuted M 
the north side of the river Avon, 103 miles ikmb^ 
west by west from London, on the direct road tt 
Worcester. It consists of two parocbjal dirjf. 
sioDs ; viz. the vicarage of St. Aiidrew, nnd Ihi 
ehapelry of Holy Cross. Peishore is a town of 
great antiquity, and is said to liave derivMl ife 
name fVom the number of pear-irees which gro* 
in its vicinity. According to bishop Tanno^ 
Uswald, a nephew of Elbelred, king of Merci^ 
founded a monastery here in 6B9 ; but WiJlBgi 
of Malmsbtiry aaseris that Egelwanl, duke djT 
Dorset, in the reign of Edgar, was the flm ftm^ 
der. Gough, in his additions to Camdeo, MiA 
accounts lor the discrepancy, by stating thai It 
was considerably enlarged and increased in iH 
endowments by Egelward. Itbecameanabbejraf 
Ilencdicline monks, dedicated at first to tU 
blessed Virgin and the apostles Peiet and t^ii^ 
but afterwards to St. Edburga. Belonging to 
the abbey was a large church, called the Holj 
Cross, 280 feel in length, and ISO broad. Ct 
the abbey itself there are but few vestigea; but 
the church has been repaired, and used for pan^ 
ehial purposes. It has alot^y square tcuwer.aal 
contains several old monuments. In ukioA 
times, (he principal approach to the cdibej wak 
through Lice Sti^et, a Sanon appellation derived 
from the coqises for interment being canied 
along tliat street. A small part oflhe gatewat 
on the north side is still in eiistence; neari 
was tlie chapel of St. Edburga, a daug^tet tt 
king Edward the Elder. Pershore has at ptc- 
sent two churches, thai of Holy Cross abora- 
menlioned, and All Saints, which is small, thfl 

principally of one streel, about three-quarters tS 
a mile in lengtli, and has many respectable 
houses. The manufacture of i^lockings is lU 
chief pursuit of the inhabitants. It formeiH 
sent member* to parliament, but none have bets 
returned since the asd of Edward I. Il has i ' 
market on Tuesday, and three annual fkit*. 

PERSIA, a most ancient and celebrided em- 
pire of Asia, the limits of which have been vatt 
ously stated. At present, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Persia is the name of otllj Oi^ 
province of this extensive empire, which, bj Ou 
natives, and all the learned Mussulmans in It*- 
dia, is called Mb. The same learned vrrilerii 
confident that Mn, or Persia in ils largest n- 
teiil, formerly comprehended within Us ontUM 
the lower Asia. 

Of Amclent Persia.— The most anciett 



habitants are descended. Herodotus calb fft 
inhabitants Cephenes ; and in very ancient tiMi 
ibe people are said lo have called themsrim 
Artxi, and the country where they dwell Affld. 
In the books of Daniel, Ejdras, &c., il is edtM 
by the names of Pais, Pharas, or Pars, ibb^K* 
Ihc modem name of Persia ; but wb^ticC Hat* 



nunes have been derived U ttow uncerUiiD. 
^Riat Persia wai arigiually peopled by Elani,thc 

Kof Shem, has been Teiy generally admitted; 
the ancient hislory of this distinguished em- 
^iie is ven little koonn. The first Petsiim 
monarch of whom any thing is known with tole- 
rable accuracy vas the great Cyrus, although it 
ii evident (bat a powerful monarchy bad subsist- 
ed in liAn foi a^es before the accession of that 
hpro ; that this monarchy was called the Mah£- 
bf dian dynasnr ; and thai it was in fiict the oldest 
monarchy in uie world, 

Cyrus is celebrated both by sacred and probne 
bistoriaosi but the latter are at no small variance 
Concerning his birth nnd accession to the throne. 
The stories told by Herodotus of Aslyages, the 
last king of tbe Medes, beiug alanued by his 
dreams; of hii endeavouring to prevent their 
fulfilment by marrying his daughter, Mandane, 
to a mean Persian; of his aflervtards ordering 
his grandson Cyrus lo be murdered ; of his pre- 
ien-alion 6y Harpagus, and of Aslyages'a liar- 
liarouB revenge by murdering Ilarpagus's soci, 
and serving up his mangled limbs to ilarp^us 
tt a dinner ; aud of Harpagus's conspiring with 
Cyrus to delhrone his gtandfalher; with Aaty- 
kges's deposition and imprisonment ; have all 
Very much the air of a ftble. According lo 

' Xenophon, Cynu was the son of Cambyses, king 
if Penia, and Mandane the daughter of Asty- 
fees king of Media. lie was born a year after 
nis uncle Cyaxares, the brother of Mandane. 
lie lived lill the ^ of twelve wiih his parents 
JD Persia, being educated after (he manner o( the 
Nunlry, and inilred to Ihligues and military ex- 

- etcises, Ai ihis age lie was taken to the court 
tif Aslyages, where he resided four years, when 

I the revolt of the Medes and Persians from the 
Babylonians happened. SeeBtBVLOMA. While 

' Cyrus was emploi'cd in the Babylonish war, be- 
fore he attacked the metropolin itself, he reduced ' 
all the nations of Asia Minor. The tnost for- 
midable of these were the Lydians, whose king 
Chesus assembled a very numerous army, com- 
posed of all the other nations in thai part of 
Asia, as well as of Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Thniciani. This vast army, consisting of 420,000 
men, Cyrus routed at the battle of Thymhra, 
and next day look Sardis, llie Capital of Lydia. 
See Cnasts, and Lyota. Afltr the conquest 
tf Sardb, Cyrus turned his arm* against Baby- 
Ion, which he reduced, as related under Babv- 
lAMA. Having settled the civil govemmeni of 
Ue conquered kingdom;, and re^lored the Jews 
lo their own land, Cyrus took a review of all his 
"Ibrces, which he found lo consist of 600,000 
Ibot, 1 20,000 horse, and 2000 chariots armed wiib 
Kyihes. With these he eilended his dominion 
111 over tlie nations to tbe confines of Elhiopia, 
Aid to (he Bed Sea; after which he continued 
lo reign ^eacedbly over his vast empire lill his 
death, which happened about A. A. C. 529. In 
ItK lime of Cyrus the Persian empire extended 
■from the Indus lo the JEgean Sea. On Ihe nonh 
tl was bounded by'tlie Euxine and Caspian Seas. 
and on llie south by Ethiopia atid Arabia. That 
mooarch kept his residence for the seven cold 
months at fiibylon, by reason of ihe warmih of 
Itiat clitnate; tKreemonths b the spring be spent 






it l^^halana during the lieatof 



Un his death-bed Cyrus a(>poinT«d bis son 
Cambyses to succeed bim in the empire ; and 
lo his oiher son Smerdis he gave several consi- 
derable govemmenls. The new monarcb imme- 
diately set about the conquest of Egypt, which 
he accomplished in the manner related in the 
hislory of that country. Having reduced Kgypt, 
Cambyses next resolved to turn his arms against 
(he Carlhaginians, llammonians, and Ethiopians. 
But be was obliged to drop the first of these eu 
terprises for want of ships : and in allempting 
to cross the Desert against the lalter he lost the 
greater part of an immense army, and was 
obliged to return to Thebes. Through jealousy 
of lus brother Smerdis he had caused him (o be 
murdered, but, during his absence on this expe- 
dition, a magian, who greatly resembled Smerdis 
in looks, assumed the name of Ihe deceased 
prince, and raised a rebellion against Cambyses, 
who was generally haled for his cruelly. Hasten- 
ing home lo suppress this revolt, his sword acci- 
cidentally wounded him in the Ihigb, wtiich 
occasioned his death. 

Though be had on his dealh-bed informed the 
nobles of the murder of his brother, nnd that the 
person who had usurped the government was an 
impostor, yet they gave no credit lo his as 
surances ; Smerdis the n^agian was allowed to 
take possession of the Ihrooe in peace, and com- 
menced his reign very popularly. The impo- 
sition was, however, soon detected, the false 
Smerdis having formerly last his ears ; the {per- 
son who had killed Ibe true Smerdis pubbclv 
confessed his crime ; a confedetaw of seven 
principal lords was formed against the usurper, 
and he and his brother Patizi^es were alain, after 
a reign of only eight months. Nor were* they the 
only sufferers. The mob fell upon the' magi, 
and mode a general massacre of them ; the me- 
mory of which was kepi up long after by an 
anniversary festival, called Magopbonia. Six 
of Ibe most noble conspirators having determined 
to choose a king from among themselves, by re- 
pairing on horseback to a particular spot, and 
bcsiowing Ihe crown on him whose hone first 
neighed, Darius, the son of Hyslaspes, governor 
of Susa, was put in possession of this dignity by 
the Sicily of his groom. He was elected king 
of Peisia in the year 523 B. C. Immediately 
after his accession he promoted the other sii 
conspiralors lo the first employmenls in the 
kingdom, married the two daughters of Cyrus, 
Alossa and Ar^stona, Farmys ihe daughter of 
the Irue Smerdis, and Phedyroa the daughter of 
Otanes, who had detected the imposture of the 
magi. He then divided the whole empire into 
twenly salrapies or governments, and appointed 
a governor over each division, ordering ihem to 

fay him an annual tribute- Under Darius the 
uilding of the lemple of Jerusalem, w^uch had 
been obslrucled by Cambyses and Smerdis, went 
on successfully, and the Jewish slate was entirely 
restored. The most remarkable of Dariua's oilier 
transactions were his expeditions aguinsl Bolw- 
lon; against Scylhia, India, and Greece. The 
expedition against Babylon took place A. A. ('. 
517. The iiihabilants of Ihal city, having IukI 
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up a stock of provisions for several years, and joicings to be made for 180 days in the city of 
'9irangled all the old people and children, and Susa; at one of which he resolved to divorce his 
those .whom they considered unnecessary, shut queen for disobedience ; and afterwards married 
themselves up, and withstood the siege of Darius the Jewess Esther, as recorded Est. ii. 1 — 18. In 
and all his forces for a year and eight months, the fifth year of his reign the Egyptians revolted 
and would most probably have succeeded in anew, and, being assisted by the Athenians, held 
tiring them out ; but Zopynis, one of Darius's out for six years ; but were again obliged to sub- 
generals, having cut off his own nose and ears, mit, and continued in subjection during the whole 
per:»uaded them he had been thus barbarously of his reign. Nothing else remarkable happened 
treated by the monarch, and was desirous of re- during the life of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
venge ; so they intrusted to him the guard of died in the forty -first year of his reign ; and was 
the city, which he delivered up to the Persians, succeeded by Xerxes II., the only son he bad 
Darius beat down the walls of that metropolis by his queen, though by his concubines he had 
to the height of fifty cubits; 3000 of the most seventeen. 

active in the rebellion were impaled ; the rest Xerxes II., having drunk immoderately at an 
pardoned. After the reduction of Babylon Da- entertainment immediately after his accession, 
rius undertook a Scythian expedition, directed retired to a chamber to refresh himiself with 
against those nations which lie between the sleep ; but here he was murdered by Sogdianus^ 
I>anube and the Tanais. In this, however, he the son of Artaxerxes by one of his concubines, 
was not so fortunate. He led 700,000 men into after he had reigned forty-five days. Sogdtanns • 
Scythia, but the inhabitants, too wise to oppose was scarcely seated on the throne when he put 
so vast an army in the field, retreated before to death Bagorazus, the most faithful of all his 
him, wasting the country as they fled. Seeing father's eunuchs ; by which, and the murder of 
the imminent danger his army were in of perish- his sovereign, he became generally odious. He 
ing ' for want, he began his retreat, which he next sent for his brother Ochus, intending to 
effected with the loss of the old and sick, whom murder him ; but the latter, having collected a 
he left behind him. India, however, felt and great army under pretence of avenging the death 
submitted to his prowess. He reduced tliat of Xerxes, and being joined by many of the no- 
large country, and made it a province of the Per- bles and governors of provinces, Sogdianus pro- 
sian empire, drawing from thence an annual posed an accommodation. Ochus, however, no 
tribute of 360 talents of gold. He also under- sooner had him in his power than he caused him 
took an unfortunate expedition into Greece, to be suffocated among ashes. Being settled on 
The ill success which attended him here, how- the throne, Ochus changed his name to Darius ; 
ever, was so far from making him drop the and is by historians commonly called Darius 
enterprise that it only made him the more intent Nothus, or The Bastard. But Arsites, another of 
on reducing the Grecians ; and he resolved to the brothers, seeing how Sogdianus had got the 
head his army in person, having attributed his better of Xerxes, and Ochus of him, revolted, 
former bad success to the inexperience of his He was not, however, successful ; for being de- 
generals. But, while he was making the neces- feated in an engagement he surrendered, and was 
sary preparations for this purpose, he received immediately pwit to death by suffocation. Several 
intelligence that the Egyptians had revolted, so other persons were executed : but these severi- 
that he was obliged to make preparations for re- ties did not procure Ochus repose ; for his whole 
ducing them also ; and before this could be done reign was disturbed with violent commotions, 
the king died, after having reigned thirty-six One of the most dangerous was raised by Pi- 
years, leaving the throne to his son Xerxes. suthnes governor of Lydia ; but he, being de- 
This prince ascended the throne of Persia in serted by his Greek mercenaries, was overcome, 
the year 485 B. C. ; and his first enterprise was and put to death. His son Amorgas continued 
to reduce the Egyptians, which he effectually to infest the maritime provinces of Asia Minor 
did, bringing them mto a worse state of slavery for two years ; till he sdso was taken and put to 
than they ever had experienced. After this he death by Tissaphernes, governor of Lydia. Other 
also resolved on an expedition into Greece ; the insurrections quickly followed; particularly 
unfortunate event of which made him at last so that of the Egyptians, who could not be reduced, 
dispirited that he henceforth abandoned all Before his death Darius invested Cyrus his 
thoughts of war and conquests ; but growing youngest son with the supreme government of all 
tyrannical, and oppressing his subjects, he was Asia Minor. Thiswas done through the persuasion 
murdered in his bed, A. A. C. 464, and twenty- of his mother Parysatis,who had an absolute sway 
first of his reign ; and was succeeded by his third over her husband ; and she procured this com- 
son Artaxerxes, sumamedLongimanus on account mand for him, that he might thereby be enabled 
of the great length of his arms. This prince is to contend for the kingdom after his ^ther*$ 
named Ahasuerus in Scripture, and is the same death. He died A. A. C. 405, and was succeeded 
who married Esther, and auring the whole of his by his son Artaxerxes, by the Greeks sumamed 
rei^ showed the greatest kindness to the Jewish Mnemon, on account of his extraordinary me- 
nation. In the beginning of his reign he was raory. 

opposed by Hystaspes the second son of Xerxes, The most remarkable transaction during the 

whom, however, he overcame, though not without reign of this prince was the revolt of his brother 

considerable difficulty. After this he settled the Cyrus. He began with gaining over the cities 

tffiurs of government, and reformed many abuses under Tissaphernes ; which quickly produced a 

which had crept in ; and then, being fully estab- war with that governor. Cyrus then began to 

tiahed on the throne, he appointed feasts and re- assemble troops, which he pretended were de- 
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signed only against Tniaphernes. Aji lie iiad 
givGR great lusislaoca to ilie Spartaos in their 
wan tiguinst the Athenians, he now demaDded 
assistooce from them; which they very readily 
granted. Cyrus, having thus collected an aimy 
of 13,000 Greek merceDaries and 100,000 regu- 
lar troops of other naliona, set out from Sudls, 
lowardi Upper Asia. Hning arrived at Cunixa, 
in Biibylon, Cyrus found his hrother with 
900/>00 men ready to engage him. Clearcbus, 
the toratnander of the Peloponnesian troops, ad- 
vised Cynu not Id charge in person, but tu re- 
main in the rear of the Ureek battalions; but be 
replied thxt'he should tfauii reader himself un- 
wortliy of tbe ctdad for which he was iigh(in|i. 
Ai the king's army drew near, tJae Creeks fell 
upon them with such fury that they rouled Ibe 
vnn); opposite to them almost at the lint ousel; 
upon which Cyrus was with loud shuuis pro- 
claimed king by those next to him. But he, 
perUQvin; that Artaxerxes was wheeling about lo 
Utack him in flank, advanced i^insl him with 
COO choBsn horse, killed Artageaes captain of the 
king's guards, with his own bund, and put the 
whole body to flight, la this encounter, dis- 
covering his brother, he npurred on his horse, 
and, coming up to him, engaged him with great 
fury. Cynu killed his brother's horse, and 
wounded him on the ground ; hut he imme- 
diately mounted another, when Cyrus attacked 
him again, and gave him a second wound ; until 
the guards, perceiving the king's danger, dis- 
charged their arrows against Cyrus, who at tbe 
same time was pierced through by his brother's 
javelin- He fell dead upon the spot ; and all the 
chief lords of his court were slain with him. In 
tbe mean time, the Greeks having defeated the 
enemy's leA wing, commanded by Tissaphemes, 



by the Greeks, lie immediately rallied his troops. 
Ine Greeks under Clearchus easily repulsed 
them, and pursued tbem lo the foot of the 
tieighbouring hills. As night was drawing near, 
they returned to their camp, but found that the 
giMleil pnrt of their baggage had been plundered, 
•iid all their provisions taken. The next mom- 
j I ev received the news of Cyrus's deJth, and 
the defeat of the army under him. Whereupon 
'ttey sent deputies to Aricus, commander in 
(bief of all the other forces of Cyrus, offering 
Wm the crown of Persia. Ari&us rejected the 
ler. aiid, acquainting them that he intended to 
It out on his return to Ionia, advised them to 
jpia him in (be night. They followed his direc- 
''~ t, and, und^r Clearchus, arrived at his camp 
It midnighl, whence they set out on their 
m to Greece. They were at a vast distance 
from their own country, in the very heart of the 
Peisiun empire, surrounded by a viclorious and 
nuinelMu army, and had no nay to return again, 
but by fining their way through an immense 
Irack of tbe enemy's country. But their valor 
and lesolntiou mastered- all these difficulties ; 
Wid in spite of s powerful anny, which pursued 
•ad liaivBHfd them all the way, they made good 
|hetr retreat lbr.23Ujntlc9 ilirough the provinces 



U>longini{ lo the enemy, and got safe lo ihe- 
Greeli cities on the £uxine Sea. This rvtieat, 
the longest Ihal ever was made through an ene- 
Iny's country, was conducted at first by Clear- 
chus ; but he being cut olf, through the treachery 
of Tissaphemes, Xenophon was chosen in bis 
room. See Xesopbon. The war with Cyrus 
was scarcely ended, when another broke out 
with the Spartans, on the following account: — 
Tissaphemes being appointed to succeed Cyrus 
in all his power, to which was added all which 



Un this they sent ambassadors toSparIa, desiring 
assistance. The Spartans, having ended their 
long war with the Athenians, willingly laid hold 
of this oppoilunny of breaking widi the Persians, 
and therefore sent against them an army under 
llie command of Thimbro, who, being strengthened 
by the forces which returned under Xeno[^on, 
tooklhe held against Tissaphemes. But, Thimbro 
being recalled, Dercyllidas, a brave oKccr, wat 
appointed to succeed him ; and he carried on the ' 
war to much more advantage. Finding Uiat Tis- 
saphemes was at variance with another governor 
named Pharnabazus, he concluded a truce nilli ' 
ihe former, and, marchiog against Phamabaziis, 
drove him quite out of ^olis, and look several 
cities in other jiarts. The latter repaired lo ihu 
Persian court, complained against 'Tissaphemes, 
and advised tbe king to equip a powernil fleet, 
and give the command of it to Conon the Alhe- 
nian, by which he would obstruct the passage of 
furlher recruits from Greece; and thus soou put 
an end lo the power of the Spartaci in Asia. 
The king accordingly ordered 500 talents for the 
equipment of a fleet, and appointed Conon com-' 
raander of it. Tbe Spartans, hearing of this, sent 
over Agesilaus, one of their kings, and a most 
experienced commander, into Asia. I'his was 
done wiih such secrecy thai Agesilaus arrived at 
Epiiesus before the Persians had the least notice 
of his designs, lie took the field with lOiOOO 
foot and 4000 horse, and, falling upon tlie enemy 
while totally unprepared, earned every thing be- 
fore him. Tissspliemes deceived him into a 
truce till he got his troops assembled, hut gained 
little by bis treachery; for Agesilaus deceived 
him in his turn, and, while Tissaphemes marched 
his trooiM into Caria, the Greeks invaded and 
plundered i'hrygia. After various deceptive 



Bpaiched a body of horse to its relief. Agesilaus 
fell upon them before the loot could come to 
their assistance. The Persians were routed at 
Ihe first onset; after wliich Agesilaus over-ran tlie 
whole country, enriching his army with the spoils. 
By this continued ill fortune Artaxerxes was so 



was appointed to succeed him, sent lai^ pre;. 

10 Agesilaus, to bribe him tu abandon his con- 
quests ; but, finding him determined not lo re- 
linquish the war, he sent Timoctaiea of Uliodes 
into Greece, with money to bribe Ihe leading 
men in the cities, and rekindle a war against ihe 
Spartans. Accordingly the cities of Thebes, Ar- 
gos, Corinth, iic, entering into a confederacy.' 
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obliged tbemto recall Agesilaus to defend Sjiarta, 
After his departure, which hapriened A.A.C. 
3S4, tia SpBTIan power received a severe blow 



■UpibeinguJcenin the engagement ;aner which 
Conon and PhitrDalHuus, being masters of iIie 
Ma, sailed raund the islands and coasts of Asia, 
tikin; ihe eitiM there which had been reduceil 
by Ihe Spanaiu. Seslos and Abydos only held 
mitt and resisted the inmost eSbrls of the enemy, 
tfcough they had been besieged both by sea and 
land. Next year Cooon, baring assembled a 
powerfiil fleet, again took Phamabazus on board, 
and reduced the island of Melos, wbenci^ he 
made a. descent, on the coasts of Lycaonia, pil- 
laging all the mftritime provinces, and loading 
his fleet with an trnmenBe booty. Afler this 
Conon obtained leave to return to Athens, with 
^hty ships and fifty talents, to rebuild the 
walls of that city, [laving a great numbet of 
faftnds, the work was soon completed, and the 
city not only restored to it.'! former splendor, 
but rendered more formidable than ever. Tlte 
Snutons were soon icduced to Ihe necessity 
of making peace. The terms were, that nil the 
Gieek cities in Asia should be subject lo the 
king of Persia, also the islands of Cyprus and 
Cla^omena; that Scyros, Lemnos, an^ Imbros, 
should be restored to the Athenians, and all tlie 
cities ofGreece declared free. 

Artaxerxes engaged lu join those who accepted 
tbese terms, and to assist tliem against such as 
■faould reject them. Being now disengaged from 
tbe Grecian war, he turned his arms against 
Etagotas, king of Cyprus, who was descended 
fom tbe ancient kings of Salamine, the capital 
of Cyprus. His ancestors had reigned there for 
leany ages, but were at last driven out by the 
Pentans, who reduced the island lo a Persian 
province. Eragotas, however, being a man of 
an enterprising genius, drove out the I'ersian 
governor. Artasenes theiefbre attempted to ei- 
pel him; but Conon, by means of Clesias, chief 
physician to Artaienes, got all difiirences accom- 
laodaled. Evi^tas then gradually reduced un- 
dar bis subjection almost the whole of the island. 
Some towns, however, held out, and applied to 
Artaxerxes for assistance t who, as soon as the 
war was at an end, bent all his force gainst 
Evagotas. The Athenians, notwithstanding the 



happenal 



to shut himself ui 
besieged, and at last was obliged lo capitubu^ 
and give up the whole island ocept Sabuuiniv 
which he held as a king tributary to ArtaxenM. 
The Cyprian war being ended, Artaxerxes tumtd 
his nrms against the Cadusians, whiMe CMintij 
lay between the Ruxine and Caspian Seas, btt 
was obliged to abandon the project, after tnting 
lost a great number of troops and all his ' 
In his Egyptian expedition, which bai 
immediately after the Cadusian war, i 
attended with tittle better succes.9, owlog lo 
bad conduct of Phamabaius. This comnniNiir 
sent ao ambassador to Athens, demanding Ipb^ 
crates, the best general of his time, to comnuuil 
the Greek mercenaries in the I'ersian xrVfcK 
This the Athenians complied with; and I(Ml 
crates having mustered his troops, so e »iBt wW 
them in all the arts of war, that they became ftoMiM 
among the Tireeks under Ihe name of IphicrKieslifl 
soldiers. Bui the Persians were so kIow In IbtV 
preparations that two whole years elapsed heftM 
they were reody lo take the field. Arlaxenes, thH 
he might draw tbe moremercenaries out ofGreee^ 
sent ambassadors to the diflerent states in it, ett- 
joining them to live at peace with each other, on ttl 
terms of the treaty lately concluded. The tn»^ 
were mustered at the cily then called Ace, and 
since called Ptolemais; where they amounted M 
200,000 Persians under Pharnabatus, aiid30>0M 
Greeks led by Iphicrates. The fleet consiMedaf 
300 galleys, besides a vast number of other veS' 
sels which followed with provisions. The fllKl 
and army beinm to move at the same thne ; Ud 
separated as tittle as possible. Having made 4 
descent at one of ihe moutlis of the Nile, AM 
took a fortress, and put all the EgypUans in it M 
Ihe sword. Iphicrates then proposed emborM^ 
the ttuop without loss of time, and attackii^ 
Memphis, the capital, which would have ftii> 
■ reduce the whole country ; W 






fovors conferred upon them by Artaxertes, Ci 
" it forbear assisting their old ally ii ' 



gency, and sent ten men of war under Philo- 
crales; bul Ihe fleet commanded by Talentias, 
brother to Agesilaus, falling in with them near 
Bbodes, surrounded them so that not one ship 
escaped. Tlie Athenians sent Chabrias with 
■nolher fleet and body of land forces, with which 
he (juickly reduced the whole island. But the 
Athenians being soon aAei obliged, by a treaty 
concluded with the Persians, to recallCbabrias, 
Artaierxes attacked the island with 300,000 men 
and 300 ships. Evt^^oras applied to the Egyp- 
tians, Lybians, Arabians, TyrianB, and rther 
nations, from whom he received supplies both of 
men and money ; and fitted out a fleet, with 
which be ventuied an eneagement with that 
oTAnaxerxes. But being deleated, and obhged 



intry ; Dal 
I'lianiabazus would undertake nothing before Ike 
rest of the forces were come up : neither would 
lie permit Iphicrates lo attack ihe place with fll» 
Greek mercenaries only, from a mean jealotuf 
of the honor which he might acquire; ^id tha 
the Egyptians recovered courage to put them- 
selves in such a posture of defence that die* 
could not be attacked with any probabllitj N 
success; and the Nile, overflowing its bankt^ 
obliged ihem to return to Phtenice. The e«pe- 
dilioo was ^ain undertaken twelve years ane^ 
bul without success. The last years of Arta^ 
eraes were greatly disturbed by dissensions H 
bis family ; and he died in the ninely-fourOi yti' 
of his age, and fbrty-sixlh of his reign. * 

He was succeeded by one of his gms naiBflti 
Artaxerxes Ochut, who behaved with Mck' 
crneliy that almost one half of his domittittldr 
revolted as soon as he came lo the throne. BnC 
by Ihe dissensions of the rebels among themsehc£. 
all of them were reduced one after another ; uia 
the Sidonians, finding themselves betrayed, hunk 
themselves, to the number of 40,000, loretbtf 
with their vrives and children. Arlaxerxes Odit^ 
having quelled all the insurgents, immediatelt 
set himself about reducing ^ypi, and for ihtt 
purpose procured a reinforcement of other IO,M 
from Greece. On this march he hat 
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■ c>'e3t nura|>er of hi? men in the lake SeTboni*. 
When iLe souih wind blows ihia lake is uid lo 
have been covered with sand iii such a manner 
that no one could dtstinguigh it from ibe firm 
land. Sevetal parlies of Ochtis'i army were lost 
in it for want of proper guides ; and whole ar- 
tnies have sometimes perished in it. When he 
arrived in EgypI he detached three bodies to in- 
vade C\e counln ; eadi commanded by a Persian 
and a Greek. The Gisl was led by Lachare»lhe 
Theban, and RcfMces governor of Lydiaand Ionia; 
ThesecQiiil bv Nieosiralus the Theban and Ans- 
tazanes; the third by Mentor the Khodianand Ba- 
goas an eunuch. The main body of the army he 
kepi with himwir, and encamped near Pelusium, 
to walch Iheeveiitsof the war. The eventwas suc- 
cessful, andOchui, having reduijed the whole coun- 
try, dismantled their strong hplds, plundered the 
temples, and returned to Babylon loaded «ith 
booty ; where he conferred high rewards on those 
who had distinguished Ihemselves. To Mentor 
Uie Rhodian he e&ve 100 talents, and other pre- 
wats ; appointed Kim goveraot of all the coasts 
of Asia, and cofflmitled to his care the whole 
management of the war which he was siill car- 
rying on, and, either by stralagem or by force, 
he at last reduced all the provinces that had re- 
volted. OchUH then gate his attention lo nothing 
but hi« pleasures, leaving the >d ministration of 
affairs entirely to Bogtas the eunuch, and to 
Mentor. These two agreeing to share the power 
between them, the former had Upper Asia, and 
the latter all the rest Dagoas, being an Egyp- 
tian, had u great teH fbr tlie religion of his 
country, and endeavoured, on the conquest cf 
Egypt, to influence the king in fevor of the 
£)^i)tian ceremonies; but (.)chus not only re- 
fused to comply, but killed the sacred bull, the 
. emblem of Apis, plundered ilie temples, and 
carried away their sacted records. Bi^oas in 
levent^e poisoned his master and benefactor in 
Ihe Iwenly-ftrst year of bis reign; kept the king's 
body, causing another to lie buried in its slead ; 
aiid, because the kir>g had caused his attendants 
to eal the Hesb of Apis, Bagoos cut his body in 

Cieces, and gave il so mangfed lo be devoured 
y cats, making handles for swords of his bones. 
He then placed Arses the youngest of the de- 
ceased king's sons on the throne, that he might 
the more easily preserve the whole power to 
bimself. 

Arses did not long enjoy even the shadow of 

Sower which Bagoaa allowed him, being mur- 
ered in the second year of his. reign by that 
Ireacheroui euuucn, who now conferred the 
crown un Darius Codomanus, a relation of the 
royal family. Du;. finding that he would not 
*(^r himself to be guided by him in all things, 
Bigou brought him also a poisonous potion ; 
when Darius practbied upon him his own arti- 
ficci cansing Dim to drinV the poison which he 
brougbL "niis established Darius in the throne 
OS far as tccnrily from internal enemies could do 
so; bul in ■ very little time his dominions were 
invaded, ami >oon conquered, by Alexander the 
Great. The particulars of that hero's conquesi* 
are related utider Mii rnoN : we shall thereftire 
here only lake notice of the fate of Daiius him- 
»elf, wiHi which the Ptrsian empire concluded 



After the battle of Ar^la, Alex- 




had fled lo Ecbatalia the capital. This prince 
hod still an army of 30,000 foot, among whom 
were 4000 Greeks, who continued laithful to 
Ihe last. Besides these be had 4000 slingen 
and 3000 horse, most of them Bactrlans, com- 
manded by Bessus. When Darius heard that 
Alexander had marched to Ecbatana, he retired 
into Bnctria, wilh a design to r^se another 
army; but soon after he determined lo venture 
a Battle with the forces he still had left. On 
this Bessus, governor of Bactria, and Nabar- 
unes, a Persian lord, formed a conspimcy 
lo seiie his peraon, and, if Alexander punued 
them, to gain his friendship by betraying their 
master into his hands ; but if Ihey escaped, 
Ihcir design was to murder him, and usurp Ihe 
crown. The troops were easily gained over; but 
Darius himself, wnen informed of their proceed- 
ings, and solicited to trust his person among the 
Greeks, could not give credit lo Ihe report. The 
consequetice was that he was in a few dayi 
seized by the traitors; who bound him with 
golden chains, and, shuttmg bim.up in a covered 
cart, fled with him towards Baclria. The cait 
was covered with skins, and stmngers appointed 
to drive it without knowing who the prisoner 
was. Bessus was proclaimed commander and 
chiefby the Bactrian horse; but Artabaius and 
liis sons, with the forces they comtnanded, and 
the Greeks, under one patron, retired from the 
army under Bessus, and marched over the moun- 
tains towards Parthiene. Alexander, arriving at 
Ecbatana, was told ihat Darius had left the place 
live days before- He then despatched ordera to 
Clilus, who had fallen sick at Susa, to repair, as 
soon as he recovered, to Ecbatana, and thence to 
follow him into Partbia wilh the cavalry and 
SOOO Macedonians, who were lefl in Ectotana. 
Alexander himself, wilh the rest of the army, 

enrsued Darius; and the eleventh day arrived at 
:hages, liaving marched in that time 3300 fur- 
longs. Most of those who accompanied liira 
died through laligue ; insomuch Ihal, on his ar- 
rival at Rhages, he could scarcely muster sixty 
borsemeh. Finding Ihat he could not come up 
wilh Darius, who had passed the Caspian slraiis, 
he staid five days at Rhages, to refredh his army, 
and settle the aSairs of Media. Thence he 
marehed inlo Parthia, and encamped near the 
Caspian straits, which he passed next day with- 
out opposition. He had scarcely entered Parthia, 
when he was informed that Bessus and Nabar- 
zanes had cimspired i^inst Darius, and de- 
signed lo seize him. Hereupon, leaving ibe 
main body of the army with Craterus, he ad- 
vanced with a small Iroop of horse, and. having 
marehed Jay and nighi, he came on the tliird 
day to ■ villi^ where Bes-ws wilh his Bactriani 
bad encamped the day before. At Ihis place he 
leaml that Darius had been seized by Ihe trai- 
lors ; Ihat Bessus had caused him lo be shul up 
ia a close cart, and thai the whole artny, except 
Artabazus and the Greeks, obeyed B^sus. At 
last Alexander came in sight of the barbarians, 
who were marching in greal confusion. His 
uneipecled appearance struck lliem, though far 
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superior in number, with such terror, that they to the Roman governors of the provinces baido* 
immediately fled ; and, because Darius refused to ing on his dominions, that he had a Just right, as 
follow them, Bessus, and those who were about the successor of Cyrus, to all the Lesser Asia; 
him, discharged their darts at the unfortunate which he commanded them immediately Uy quit, 
prince, leaving him wallowing in his blood, as well as those on the frontiers of the ancient 
After this they all fled difiierent ways, and were Parthian kingdom. The consequence of this 
pursued by the Macedonians with great slaughter, was a war with Alexander Severus, the Roman 
In the mean time the horses that drew the cart emperor. Of the event of this war there are 
in which Darius was, stopped ; for the drivers very difierent accounts. It is certain, however, 
had been killed by Bessus, near a village about that on account of his exploits against Artaxare^ 
four furlongs from the highway ; and Polystratus, Severus took the titles of Parthicus and Persicus ; 
fi Macedonian, being pressed with thirst, was di- though, it would seem with no great reason, as 
rected by the inhabitants to a fountain near the the Persian monarch lost none of his dotpinions, 
place. As he was filling his helmet with water, and his successors were equally ready with him* 
he heard the groans of a dying man; and, self to invade the Roman territory, 
looking round him, discovered a cart with a Artaxares dying, after a reign of twelve or fiS- 
team of wounded horses, unable to move. Ap- teen years, was succeeded by his son Sapor, 
proaching it, he perceived Darius lying in the cart, a prince also of great abilities, but fierce, haugnty^ 
having several darts in his body. He had enough and untractable. He vtras no sooner seated on 
of strength however, left to call for some water, the throne than he began a new war with the 
which Polystratus brought him ; and after drink- Romans, in which at the beginning he was un- 
ing, turned to the Macedonian, and with a faint successiinl, being obliged by Gordian to withdraw 
voice told him, that, in the deplorable state from the Roman dominions, and even invaded in 
to which he was reduced, it was no small com- his turn; but, in a short time, Gordian being 
fort to him that his last words would not be murdered by Philip, the new emperor made 
lost : he then charged him to return his hearty peace with him upon terms very advantageous, 
thanks to Alexander for the kindness he had to the Persians. Sapor now renewed his incur- 
shown to his wife and family, and to acquaint sions, and made such alarming progress that the 
him, that, with his last breatn, he besought the emperor Valerian, at the age of seventy, marched 
gods to prosper him, and make him sole monarch against him in person with a numerous army, 
of the world. He added, that it did not so much An engagement ensued, in which the imperial 
concern him as Alexander to pursue and bring troops were defeated, and Valerian taken prisoner, 
to condign punishment those traitors who had Sapor pursued his advantages with' such cruelty 
treated their lawful sovereign with such cruelty, that the people of the provinces took arms, first 
Then taking Polystratus by the hand, * Give Alex- under CTallistus, a Roman general, and then, 
ander your hand,' says he, 'as I give you mine, under Odenatus, prince of Palmyrene. The re- 
and carry him, in my name, the only pledge suit was that they not only protected themselves 
I am able to give, in this condition, of my grati- from the insults of the Persians, but even gained 
tude and affection.' Having uttered these words, many victories over them, and drove Sapor with, 
he expired in the arms of Polystratus. Alexander disgrace into his own territory. In his march he 
coming up, a few minutes after, bewailed his is said to have made use of the bodies of his 
death, and caused his body to be interred with unfortunate prisoners to fill up the hollow roads, 
the highest honors. The traitor Bessus, being at and to facilitate the passage of his carriages over 
last reduced to extreme difficulties, was delivered several rivers. On his return to Persia, he was 
np by his own men, naked and bound, into the solicited, but in vain, by several neighbouring 
hands of the Macedonians ; on which Alexander princes, to set Valerian at liberty. On the con- 
gave him to Oxyathres the brother of Darius, to trary he treated him daily with studied indig- 
suffer what punishment he should think proper, nities ; set his foot upon his neck when he 
Plutarch tells us that he was executed in the fol- mounted his horse, and finally, after some years 
lowing manner: — Several trees being by main confinement, flayed him alive; and caused his 
force bent down to the ground, and one of the skin to be tanneid, and preserved as a trophy of 
traitor*s limbs tied to each of them, the trees, as his victory over the Romans. This extreme in- 
they were suffered to return to their natural solepce and cruelty w^s followed by an uninter-- 
position, flew back with such violence that each rupted course of misfortune. Odenatus defeated, 
carried with it a limb. Thus ended the ancient him in every engagement, and even seemed ready 
empire of Persia, 209 years after it had been to overthrow his empire : after him AureKan. 
founded by Cyrus. took ample vengeance for the captivity of Vale- 
After the death of Alexander, the Persian rian. Sapor died A. D. 273, after having reigned: 
dominions became subject to Seleucus Nicator, thirty-one years : and was succeeded by his son 
and his successors, for sixty-two years, when the Hormisdas, and he by Varanes I. The formei 
Parthians revolted, and conc^uered the greatest reigned a year and ten days, and the latter three 
part of them. To the Parthians they continued years ; after which he left the crown to Varanes 
subject for 475 years, when the sovereignty was II., who seems to have been so much awed by 
again restored to the Persians, as related under the Roman power that he durst undertake- 
Parthia. The restorer of the Persian monarchy nothing. The rest of the Persian history, to the 
was Artaxerxes, or Artaxares, who was not only overthrow of the empire by the Saracens, affbrds< 
a private person, but of spurious birth. How- nothing but an account of their continued inva-. 
ever, he possessed great talents, and took the sions of the empire, which more properly belongs 
pompous title of king of kings. He gave notice to the hbtory of IIomk and Cokstantisoplv 



and to whidi i^e iheKfore rtfet. The last of the 
Persian moiiarchs, of ihe line orAilatares, nns 
Isdigertes, or leid^nl, who was contemporary 
with Omar, the second caliph after M:womel. 
Hb was scarcely sealed on the throne when he 
found himself attacked by a powerful onny 
of Saracens under Ihe commnnd of one Sad, who 
invaded the country through Chaldea. The I'er- 
vian general made ever? effort to hanus (he 
Arabs on their march; and, having an army 
lupelior to them in numbers, employed them 
contimially in skirmishes: but Sad, perceiving 
that thi« Imgering war would destroy hia army. 
determined to force the enemy to a general 
engajiement; which he at lust accomplished with 
complete 9 ucotss, after a battle that lasted three 
days und three nights. Thus the capital, and the 

rtest part of tlie dominions of Persia, fell into 
lianas of Ihe Arabs; along with the king's 
treasures, which were immense ; A. D. 643. 

After this battle Jezdegerd retired into Cho- 
rassan, where he reined as king, over it and the 
two provinces of herman and Segestan. Hut, 
after about nineteen years, the uovemor of Me- 
rou betrayed it to the Turks. Jezdegerd imme- 
diately marched attains! the rebels and their 
allies, but was defeated ; and, hai'in^ with much 
difficulty reached the river, while he was bargain- 
ing with the ferryman about his fiire, a partv of 
Uie rebel horse came up, and killed him. Thin 
WBs in 653. Jeidegerd left behind him a son 
named Firout, and a dauglitcr. Dam. The latter 
espoused Buslenay, whom the rabbinical writers 
entitle the head of the captivity ; and who, in 
' ba, im the prince of the Jews settled in Clial- 
dea. As far Firoui, be still preserved a little 
principality; and, when he died, lefl a daughter 
named Mih Afrid, who married Walid, the son 
of the caliph Abdalmalek, by whom she had 
a son named Yerid, who became caliph, and 
Mverei^ of Penia; and who, claiming the title 
derived from his mother, constantly styled him- 
self the son of KhonMu, king of Persia, Ihe 
descendant of caliph Maroan, and among whose 
ancestors on the side of the mother were the tto- 
mnn emperor and the khacan. Persia con- 
tinued to be subject to the Arabs till the decline 
of the Saracen empire ; being eovemed by depu. 
ties, entitled sultans, under the grand khalifs. 
But in process of time the sultans of Persia, 
Babylon, ifc, quarrelled among themselves, and 
occasioned several revolutions, and fluctuations 
of power, the consequence of which was the 
coming in of the Turks. Tanerrolopiji, their 
leader, conquered the sultan of Persia in 1030, 
•nd assumed the eovemmeiit. He was succeeded 
liy a race of Turkish princes for about 100 years, 
when the Tartars invaded Persia, drove out the 
Turks, and a new dynasty of Tartarian princes 
succeeded : after which it was seized by various 
nsuipen, till the lime of Jenghii Khan, who 
conquered it, with almost all the rest of Asia. 

After tbe dtath of Jeni^iii Khan, which hap- 
pened lit 1E37, Persia and the neighbouring 
countries tmrre governed by officers appointed 
by his succeuots, who reiened at Kerakorom, in 
the eastern parts o( Tarlary, till 1253, when it 
became once mpie Ihe seat of a considerable em- 
pire under llaalen, or llulaku the Mogul, who. 
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in iS.^ili, !i1)n!ished the khalif^kt, hy taking Bagdad 
After the deadi of Uulaku his sun Aliaka suc- 
ceeded to his extensive dominions ; who, in the 
very beginning of his reign, was invuled by 
Barkan Khan, of the race of J^atay, the son 6( 
Jenghii Khan," from Great Buliharit, with an 
army of 300,000 men ; but, happily for Abaka, 
Barkan ^ied before the armies came to an en- 
g-jj^ement, upon which the invaders returned lo 
I'artary. In 1264 Armenia and Anatolia were 
ravaged by the Mamelukes from Egypt, but Ihey 
were obliged to fly from Abaka; who thus seemed 
to be established in an empire almost as exten- 
sive aa that of the ancient Persian kings. But in 
136B his dominions were invaded by Borsk 
Khan, another descendant of Jagatay, with an 
army of 100,000 men. He quickly reduced the 

gDvince of Chorassan, and in 1369 advanced as 
r as Aderbijan, where Abaka had the bulk of 
his forces. A bloody battle ensued, in which 
Abaka was victorious, and Bonik obliged to fly 
into Tarlary, with the loss of all his b^gage. 
and great part ofhisarmy. Abaka died in 1383, 
after a glorious reign of seventeen years, and was 
succeeded by his brother AclimM Khan. He 
was the first of the family of Jenghii Rhau who 
embraced Mahomelanism ; but neither he nor 
his successors appear to have been much versed 
in the arts of government ; for the Persian his- 
tory, from this period, becomes only an account 
of insunections, murders, and rebellions, till the 
year 1337; when, upon the death of Abusaid, it 
split to pieces, and was possessed by a great 
number of petty princes; all of whom were at 
perpetual war with each other till the lime oF 
Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, who once more, about 
A. D. 1400, reduced them under one jurisdiction. 
After the death ofTamerlane Persia continued 
to be governed by his son Shah Rukh, or Mirra, 
a wise and valiant prince: but it did not remain 
in the family above six short reigns : after con- 
tinual dissensions among themselves, the last of 
them was defeated and slain in 1473, by Usum 
Cassan, an Armenian prince. There were five 
princes of tliis line ; after which the empire was 
held by a great number of petty tyrants, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when it was 
conquered by Shah Istnael Sati, Sofi, or Sopbi ; 
whose fatlier was Sheykh Hayder, the nineteenth 
in a llirert line from Ali the son-in-law of Ma- 
homet. ^Vhen Tamerlane returned from the de- 
feat of Bajaiet, the Turkish sultan, he carried 
with him a great number of captives out of Kara- 
mania and Anatolia, intending to put them to 
death ; and with this blent he entered Ardehil, 
a city of Arderbijan, Iwenly-five miles east of 
Taurus, whei« he continued for some days. At 
this lime lived in thai city the Sheykli Sesi, re- 
puted by the inhabitants to be a saint; and as 
such was much reverenced by them. From the 
fame of his sanctity, Tamerlane paid him fre- 
quent visits ; and, when he was about to depart, 
promised lo grant whatever favor he shoiddask; 
Sesi requested that he would spate the lives of 
his captives. Tamerlane granted this request ; 
upon which the Sheykh furnished them with 
clothes and other necessaries, and sent Iherrt 
home. Tltc people were so much alTejted with 
this exlraordinniy instance of virtue ifcat they 
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afterwards repaired in fnat numbers to Sesi, baucheries which occasioned a revdotion ip 
hrioging with them coDStderaUe presents. Thus 1716, when Shah Ilussein was dethroned by the 
the descendants of the Sheykh made a con- Afghauns or Pattaos ; who, being oppressed hj 
apicuous figure till 148€, when they were all the minbters, revolted, under the conauct of one 
destroyed by the Turks except Ismael, who fled Mereweis. The princes of the Afghaun laoe en- 
to GhiJan ; where he lived ioc SMBe time under joyed the sovereignty only sixteen years, whea 
the protection of die king of that country. There AshrafT, the reigning shah, was dethroned by oae 
was at that time a vast number of different sects of his officers. On this Thamasp, otherwise 
of Mahometans dispersed over Asia; and, called lliamas, the only survivor of the family 
among these, a party who followed Hayder, the of Abbas, assembling an army, invited into his 
&ther of Ismael. Jjmael, therefore, finding that service Nadir Khan, who had obtaiined great 
Persia was in confusion, and hearing that there reputation for his valor and conduct. No sooner 
was a great number of the Hayderian sect in Ka- had Nadir got the command of the Persian army 
xamanu, removed thither, and collected 7000 of tl)an he attacked and defeated the usurper Esriff, 
his partv, by whose aid he conquered Shirwan. put him to death, and recovered all the places 
After this he pursued his conquests ; and, as his the Turks and Russians had taken during the 
antagonists never united to oppose him, had rebellion, when prince Thamas seemed to be 
conquered the greatest part of rersia, and re- esublished on the throne : but Nadir, to whom 
duced the city of Bagdiaa in 1510. But in 1511 Thamas had given the name of Thamas Kouli, 
he received a great defeat from Selim I., who that is, the Slave of Thamas, thinking his ser- 
touk Tauris, and would probably have crushed vices not sufficiently rewarded, and pretending 
the new Persian empire u its infimcy, had he that the king had a design against his life, con- 
not thought the conquest of Egypt more impor- spired against his sovereign, put him to death, 
tant. and usurped the throne, styling himself Shah 
Modern Persia. — Ismael died in 1523, leaving Nadir. He afterwards Laid siege to Candahar, 
the crown to his eldest son Thamasp I., a man of of which a son of Mereweis had possessed him- 
▼ery limited abilities, and who was invaded by the self. While at this siege, the court of the Great 
Turks on his accession to the throne. However, Mogul being distracted with fisictions, one of the 
the^ were obliged to retreat by an inundation, parties invited Shah Nadir to come to their as- 
which overflowed their camp. Thamasp then re- sistance, and betrayed the Mogul into his hands, 
duced Georgia to a province of the empire, which He thereupon maxched to Delhi, the capital of 
had previously been divided among a number of India, summoning all the viceroys and govemois 
petty princes. The reigns of the succeeding of provinces to attend him, and bring with them 
princes afford nothing remarkable till the time of all the treasures they could raise : those that did 
ohah Abbas I., sumamed the Great. He as- not bring as much as he expected he tortured 
tended the throne in 1584 ; and began with de- and put to death. Having thus amassed an im- 
claring war against the Tartars, who had seized mense treasure, he returned to Persist, giving the 
the finest part of Chorassan. Having raised a Mogul his liberty on condition of his resigning 
powerful army, he entered that province* where the provinces on the west side of the Indns to 
ne was met by Abdallah Khan, the chief of the Persia. He afterwards made a conquest of Us- 
Usbeck Tartars, whom he attacked and defeated, beck Tartary, and plundered Bochara the capital 
Here he continued three yean; and, on leaving Then he marched against the Dagistan Tartars; 
Chorassan, fixed the seat of government at Ispa- but lost great part of his army in their noun- 
han, where it has continued ever since. His tains. He defeated the Turks in several engage- 
next expedition was against the Turks, from ments ; but, laying siege to Bagdad, was twice 
whom he took the city of Tauris, after defeating compelled to raise it. He proceeded to change 
the garrison ; on which most of the other adjacent the religion of Persia to that of Omar, hanged up 
places submitted. One city only, called Orumi, the chief priests, put his own son to death, and 
Deing strongly situated, resisted all the efforts of was guilty of such cruelty that he was at length 
Abbas; but was at last taken by the assistance assassinated by his own relations in 1747. 
of the Curds, whom he gained over by promising Upon the death of Shah Nadir a contest en- 
to share tlie plunder with them. Instead of this, sued among his relations for the crown, which 
however, he invited their chiefe to dine with him; rendered Persia a scene of the most horrible 
and, having brought them to a tent, the entrance confusion for upwards of forty years. The 
to which had several turnings, he stationed on reader will form some notion of the troubles of 
the inside two executioners, who cut off the this unhappy country from the following series 
heads of the guests as soon as they entered, of pretenaers to the throne, between the death of 
After this barbarous piece of treachery. Abbas Nadir and the accession of Kerim Khan : — ^Their 
considerably enlarged his dominions, and re- reigns, or more properly the length of time they 

edled two dangerous invasions of the Turks, respectively governed with their party, were as 

e attempted also to promote commerce, and follows; — 1. Adil Shah, nine months. 2. Ibra- 

civilise his subjects; but stained all his great ac- him Shah, six months. 3. Shah Rokh Shah, zf- 

tions by abominable cruelties. He took the isle ter a variety of revolutions, at length regained 

of Ormus from the Portuguese, who had kept it the city of Meschid ; he was alive in 1787, and 

since 1507, by the assistance' of some £nglish above eighty years of age, reigning in Khorasan, 

ships in 1622; and died six years after, aged under the direction of his son Nussir Ullah 

seventy. Meerza. 4. Suleeman Shah, and 5 Ismael Shah, 

The princes who succeeded Abbas were re- in about forty days were both cut off, almost as 

markabfB only for those cruelties and de- soon as they were elevated. 6. Azad Khai» 
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A/gban, one of Karim Khaii's most formi'l^ble 
livala and corapetiloti, was sabdued by tiiiu, 
biou^i prisoner to Sbiraut, and died there a aof 
tural deatb. T. Huasim Khan Eejar, another of 
Keiim Khan's competilan, was be^ie^ng Shi- 
raui, when his army suddenly mulinieu and de- 
KTted him. The mutiny was attributed lo their 
want of pay. A party sent by Kerim Khan took 
hitn prisoner; his h^ was instantly cut olf, 
and presented to Kerim Khan. His Family were 
brought captives to Shitaui; ihey were well 
treated, and had llieir liberty given them soon 
after, under an abligaiion not to quit the city. 
B. All Uerdan Kban was killed by a musket' 
shot, as he was walking on the ramparts of Mas- 
chid encouraging his men. 9. Kerim Khan 
Zund. by birth a Curdistan. was a lavohle officer 
of Nadir Shofa, and at iha time of his death was 
in the southern provincas. Shiraui and other 
places had declared for him. After various en- 
obunlea, he completely subdued all his rivals, 
and finally established himself ruler of ali Persia. 
He was in power about thirty y wfs ; Ibe latter 
put of which be governed Persia under the ap- 
pellation of vakeel or regent, for he never would 
take the title of shah. He made Sbirauz the 
chief city of his residence, in gratitude for the 
assistance he hud received from its inhabitants 
and those of the soutliem provinces. He died 
ID 1779, regretted by all his subjects, who es- 
teemed and honored liim as the glory of Persia. 
When tlie death of Kerim Khan was announced 
in that city much confusion arose ; twenty-two 
principal officers of Uie army, men of high rank, 
look possession of the citadel, with a resolution 
to acknowledge Abul Fuitah Khan (the eldest 
son of ^e late vakeel) as their sovereign, upon 
which Zikea Khan, a relation of the late vakeel 
by the mother's side, possessed of immense 
Wealth, enlisted a great port of theacmy into his 
pay. Zikea Khan was of the tribe of Zund (or 
the Lackeries), a man remarkably proud, cruel, 
and unrelenting. Having assembled a large 
body of troops, lie marched to the citadel, and 
laid dose siege to it for three days; at the expi- 
ration of which, finding he could not take it by 
force, be had recourse to treachery. To each 
of the principal khans be sent a written paper, 
by which he swore upon the Koran, that if lliey 
would come out and submit to him, not a hair of 
tbeir heads should be touched, and, they should 
have their effects secured to thero. Upon Ibis a 
consultation was held by them ; and as they 
could not subsist many days longer, they ^eed 
to surrender, relying on Zikea's promises. Zikea, 
in the mean time, gave private orders for the 
khans to be setred, and brought separately before 
him OS they came out of the citadel. His orders 
were tiricUy obeyed, and these deluded men 
were all massacred in bU presence. Zikea Khan's 
lynmoy became loon intolerable, and he was cut 
off by his own body-guard, when Abul Futiah 
Khan, who was then in the camp, was proclaimed 
king by the unanimous voice of the troops, whom 
be immediaidy led back to Sbirauz. On his ar- 
rival be was acknowledged as sovereign by all 
ranks of people, and took quiet pojsassion of 
the govemnient- 
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M.-diomed Sadick Khan, only brother of the 
lute Kt'rim Khan, who hod during that prince's 
life filled Ibe high office of beglerbeg of Fars, 
and liad been appointed guardian of his son 
Abul Futtah Khan, was at this period governor 
of Bussoro, t^ch bad been t^n by tlie Per- 
sians, previous to the vakeel's deaih. Upon 
bearing of his brother's decease he began to form 
schemes for the destruction of his nephew ; but, 
as it was necessary for him to be on Uie spot, he 
withdrew the Persian garrison from Bussora, 
who were all devoted to his interest; evacuated 
the place, and marched immediately forShiraui. 
The news of Sadick Khan's approach threw the 
inhabitants of this city into the greatest conster- 
nation; some, from bis public character, ex- 
pected he would fulfil the commands of his 
deceased brother; others expected he would set 
up for himself, which proved to be the case ; for, 
havir^ entered Shiraui a veiy few days after, 
be caused Abul Futtah Klian to be deprived oS 
sight, and put into close confinement. After this 
Sadick Khan openly assumed Llie government. 
As soon as the intelligence reached Ali Murad 
Khan, who was at Ispahan, he instantly rebelled ; 
deeming himself to have an equal ngbt to Ilie 
government with Sadick Khan. Persia was thus 
again involved in all the horrors of a civil war. 
Ali Murad Kban indeed took possession of Shi- 
ran^ 3.-<sumed the government, and gave to the 
empire the flattering prospect of being settled 
under the govemmenl of one man; but this 
prospect was soon obscured by the power and 
credit acquired by Akau Mahomed. On the 
night following Kerim Khan's death this man 
found means to make his escape from Shirauz, 
and Hed to tlie northward, where, collecting 
some troops, he soon made himself master ^ 
Maianderan and Ghilan, and was proclaimed 
nearly about the time that ALi Murad Khan hud 
taken Shirauz. Ali Murad, hearing of his suc- 
cess, determined to go against him ; but, as he 
was previously proceeding to Ispahan to suppreu 
a rebellion, he fell suddenly from his horse and 
expired. At this period Jaafar Khan, the eldest 
and only surviving sonofSadick, was governor of 
Khums: he deemed this a favorable opportunity 
to assert his pretensions to the government, and 
immediaJely marched with what few troops hn 
had to Ispahan ; where, soon afler his arrival, he 
joined by ibe greater part of the malcontents 
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mained some lime; hut, Akau Mahomed ci 
down upon him with his anny, he was obliged to 
risk his fate in a battle, and, being defeated, ded 
to Shiraui. Soon afler he ventured a second en- 
g^ment witli his opponent : and for this pur- 
pose iparched with his army towards Ispahan ; 
the two armies met near Yezdekhast, when a 
battle ensued ; and, Akau Mahomed's superior 
fortune again prevailing, Jaafer was defeated, and 
retired to Shirauz, which he quitted on the !5lh 
of June, 1T8T, and shortly afUr marched bis 
army loth northward. 

Akau, or Aga Mahomet's fortune* finally 
prevailed ; and be transmitted ihe throne of Per- 
sia to his nephew, the present shah, Futtah Ali, 
who is described as on accomplished prince; bis 
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etdertl sod U idw Kaiil to b« an able cliieftai 
.mid lia& ilisLii^ialied hinuElfin tlit^laltconle 
vrilh Kusiia. 

MoDi^HN Statistics of 1'eiuiii. — On the ei 
■pire oace uf this name tJii> grtmt modern e 
croachmeDts have been those of the Afghauna i 
4)>e east (s« AFcn*oMiBTiU!i), the Turks on t 



west, or in the direction of the riTcrs F.uphntet 
and Tigris, and the Kusiiiuis in (.leorgiu. V^ 
nous tribes have also rendertd themselves inde- 
endeni in llie great Caucasian chain. Hr. 
ne of the ablest modem nrilets on die 
geography of Persia, includes the lotloving pro- 
is forming its present dominion: — 






Prorincee. 
Fars, ot Fiuislan 
Irak, or Irakadjemi 
Lor, or Lari^ian 
Kuzistitn 

Kurdistan (part of) . 
Aierbijon 

Mazanderan 

Khorassan 

Kermaii (westem part) 



Ancieal Names. 

Petsia, ot Persia Proper 

Suslana 
Assyria Proper 

(iela . . ■ . 
llyrcnnia (part of) 
Margiana and Aria 
Caromania 



Chief Town 
Ispahan 



L ; Oue of the most prominent geographical fea- 
r ^res of thin empire is tlie srand Caucasian chain, 
'which some wniers consider as the root of all 
jts langei of nounlaini. It belongs, however, 
I Itielf rather to the frontier than the interior, es- 
I iBecially of late years, and since the success of 
I 'Die llussi.Tn arms in this quarter. Southwards 
I 'ftom this chain spread the mountains of Arme- 
Ilia and KoorJisian, which connect themselves 
'with Mount Taurus ; also frontier and debale- 
mble ground, i.e. between the Persian and Turkish 
empires. From the highest part of them, a great 
diBin, under the name of F.lwand or Elbruz, 
, ttakes a circuit round the southern shore of the 
'Caspian, leaving between itself and that sea a 
fertile plaiQ. Mount Demavend, its loAiesl 
r yeak, here rises to upwards of 10,000 feet ; and 
.Bear it is supposed to be that remarkable pass 
I to which the ancients gave the name of the Cas- 
I plan Gates, which for twenty-eight miles allowed 
' only a narrow road hetween high rocks for a sin- 
'^\e chariot. The Elbru: is continued alons the 
, 'fouthem frontier of Khorassan, and, thou^i there 
lost sight of, is thought to uoiie with the moun- 
tains of Parapomisus, and through them with the 
.Hindoo Cooash and Himmaleh. Chains of in- 
ferior height traverse the prorinces of hhusisian 
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Nearly the whole empire may be said to be 
traversed by a table land, coruposed of succes- 
'-" e ranges of mounlains, with narrow plains at 
:ir bases, some of which exceed tOO miles in 
I letigth. The distinguishinu[ feature perhaps is 
I the great deserts wliich occupy all the wide- 
t ^read tracts. The nlost noted is that called the 
J lireat Sail Desen. extending from the vicinity 
[ W Kooin and Kasban, to the sea of Durra, 
[ termed abio the Lake of Zerrah ; and from the 
> Brovince of Ketman to that of Maianderan. Its 
, length is Iberefbie about 400 miles, and its 
I ■ trrodth more than 200. Thb may be said to 
I join the deserts of Herman and Seistan, which 
■Rretch further to the east, and, like those of 
Arabia, are all impregnated with nitre. The 
— 6cise nature of these wastes is scarcely known, 
I they are interspersed with sjilt lakes; and 
in many parts the surjace is covered with a crust 
of brittle eartli, or a succtation of hills, consist- 
ing of panicles of the finest red sand, so light as 
to he almost impalpable, which Ihe riolenl winds 



of the desert often raise into a moving cloud, 
destructive to all life. Smaller deserts occupy 
other parts. 

Moaern Persia is singularly poor in rivers, for 
the Indus, Oxus, F.uphrales, and Tigris, as well 
as the Heirmund, which feeds the lake of Zenah, 
are now all beyond her frontier. None thai remain 
are navigable for above three or four miles. W* 
may mention the Karoon, tlie herah, and the Arraa 
□r Anixes, as the princi[Kil. \'arious smaller 
streams descend from the mountains, but am 
generall]^ soon lost in the dry sandy phtins: 
some few reach the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian. Un the bonks of these streams, however, 
are some of tlie most beautiful and fertile plaina. 
of the world. . 

Persia contains several extensive salt lake^ 
The largest is that of Urumea, near ibe city of lint 
name, between the Caspian and the westsra 
frontier. Its circumference is computed at SOU 
miles. The shape of this lake is'oval, and tbe 
waters very salt and clear, emitting a disagree- 
able sulphureous smell. Mr. Kinoeii did nolt 
however, find them encrusted with salt, as toiOfr 
writers have asserted. It contains numeroui ' 
islands, one of which forms a peninsula when 
the water is low, and is aboul twenty-five iniki 
in circuit, inhabited by wild asses, and deer, binI 
other game. Another of these salt lakes is Bdt- 
tegan, ten miles south-east of Shimi, and noteil 
for the purity of its salt. Its shape is long and 
narrow, and its circuit about seventy-tire milw. 
It is nearly dry in summer, when the pwpl*. 
who live on its borders collect tbe salt ham lb* 
bottom. It is Ibe final receptacle of the rival 
that passes Ispahan. Tlie great Inke of Zerfah 
is at present chiefly included in Ihe dominioiwof 
Cabul, and only touches Ihe eastern confine* ot 
Persia. The Pcb.si*h Qilf will be found iii>- 
ticed by us distinctly. 

Tbe climate partakes of a var^ty simiUrt 
though arising from very different ouises, to llial 
of our own country, and the order of the sewotu 
is very similar to ours. From the end of May ti)i 
that of September, the beat in the low grounds »ai 
sandy deserts of the interior is frequently ex- 
ireme; but on the sides of the mountain* ua 
elevated plains, though the higher peaks are anil , 
covered with snmv, the summer is mild and 
agreeable. At Teheran, the present metropolis, 
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t beii of tummeT is m inteiue that the kin^ 
■ IpRierally quits the ci.[uUil, and eacsunps on ihe 
adjaceat plains; but the winters, lo the north of 
Shiraz, and in higher laliiudes, are often seveie. 
Such is their severity at Teherati aodTabreez. thai 
all communication between Iheie towns and the 
neighbouring »iU»ges is frequently suspended 
for several weeks. The winds that blow over the 
hoi deserts often nise the temperature of the 
adjacent di«lricls. Al Kasban, the heat has been 
found lo exceed thai at the village of Kohrood, 
about twenty-five miles distant, by 20° of Fali- 
renheil ; a difference which can only be ac- 
counted for by the proximity lotbe former place 
of the Great Salt Dnert. From a meteorological 
journal, kept by Dr. Jukes at Bushire, a port 
in the upper pari of the Persian Gulf, in 1)107, 
it appears that in June, July, Au^tusl, and Sep- 
tember, Fahreobeil's thermomeler often rose lo 
96°, and «a» never lower than 80°. ITiroughoul 
the whole of October it did not sink below 72°, 
but sometimes rose above 90°. Un the 3Elth of 
December, 180B, the tUermoroeter fell lo 30°, 
bul during nearly the whole of the monlh 
it hod ranged from 40° to upwards of 72°. 
The place where the observations were made 
was on a peninsula, exposed lo the cooling 
breeies of the sea. In most places the differeace 
between the temperature of the day and night ii 
great ; and a cool wind often springs up in the 
evening which lasts nearly the whole nignt, and 
diOusex such a freshness that warm clothing is 
sometimes necessary. Sir John Malcolm says, 
'In the year 181D, when encamped on the plain 
of Kubatoo, iti Kurdistan, the water in my tent 
froie to nearly half an inch tJiick on the inli of 
August. The lat. was 36° N., and Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, at six A.M., stood at 34°.' The 
transition from heat to cold ii sometimes very 
sudden. Rain setdora falls except in tiie pro- 
vinces of Ghilan and Alazanderan. On the 
whole the air is dry, the atmosphere almost 
alwavs clear, and the country, perhaps, the most 
healthy in the east. As so little mn liills, the 
deirs are less copious than in llindoslan. 

The soil partaxes the diversity of the climate: 
the centre and south are arid in a high degree, 
and entirely destitute of trees ; while, on tlie 
■bore of the Caspian, timber is abundant. The 
well watered plains of Ghilan and Maianderan 
yield the su^-cane in considerable plenty ; but 
even the gtaini of the temperate climates can 
Mily be railed southward by artificial watering, 
S process lo which the indolence of the Persian 
&ioier does not allow him lo apply. A vast ex- 
tent of the empire is therefore abandoned to pas- 
Inre, and tenanted by nomade tribes, like tliose 
of Tarlary and Arabia. This portion has un- 
fbrlunatelj acquired a great extension, in conse- 

Sjuence <a the political calamities and mtemal 
euds to which this country has been long ex- 

Of ibe most favored districts a traveller above 
cited r«mMk»-_' The valleys of the central pro- 
-'-'--^ of Pcnia abound with all the rarest and 
valo^le vegetable productions, and might 
be cultivalsdlo any extent. The pasture grounds 
at that coiintiy m not surpaued by any lands 
in the world. Tntt are seldom found eiicept 
Vol. XVII. 



near towns and villages ; but Ihe luxuriance with 
which tliey grow, wherever planted, shows that 
the climate is congenial to them. The orthards 
of Persia produce all the fruits of the leDipetate 
tone, and its wilds abound with flowers that can 
only be reared by care and cultivation in Ihe 
gardena of Europe.' The plain of Schiia* is the 
boast of Persia, and indeed of the eastern world ; 
that of Ispahan is only second to it. The fruit 
every where may be said to be roost excellent, 
and the gardens are cultivated with the greatest 
care. The vine flourishes in several provinces, 
l^e wine of Schiraz is considered superior to 
any other in Asia; that produced on the sides of 
the Caucasian mountains is also highly esteemed. 
Cotton, indigo, artd tobacco, are also raised in 
various parts. Among the common vegetables 
are peas, beans, carrots, turnips, and cucumbers: 
and the potato has been lately introduced. 
Ithubarb, opium, senna, safl'ron, assafixtida. and 
other drugs, are also found. 

In Ihe northern provinces the mnlberry is so 
extremely abundant as lo render silk the staple 
produce of Ihe empire. In these provinces Con- 
siderable traces of the superior culture of former 
times abound. Throughout the country the 
husbandman, ruined by war or oppression, hot 
often deserted his fields, and wandering tribes 
have descended from the mountains to oeciipy 
his place. Territories therefore formerly dis- 
tinguished for fertility are now rendered wholly 
unfit for culture. The artificial canals, which 
supplied them with Ihe necessary moisture, have 
been suffered to dry up: and the sail, with which 
the soil and waters are everywhere impregnated, 
has often accumulated and formed a species of 
crust on ihe Surface of the ground, so as lo ren- 
der it capable of producing only soda and saline 
plants. Scarcely any where does the husbandman 
enjoy a moment's securily from cheepaos or the 
forays of freeboolers. Mr. Morier, being at- 
tacked by a predatory chief, in the plain of 
Shusler, defeated and carried him prisoner to 
Ram Ilormui. The governor of that place, how- 
ever, assured him that he could not with safety 
take anj^ violent measures against so powerful 
an individual. He even advised Mr. M. to take 
advantage of the incident, by engaging this per- 
son to conduct him safely through Uie Test of his 
journey, on condition of regaining his liberty ; 
and this was found in fact the only safe measure. 
Persia is noted both for its horses and dogs: 
the former, although neither so swift nor bo beau- 
tiful as those of Ambia, excel Ihem in size and 
strength. The most .valuable ate of the Tarco- 
man breed ; and a chupper or courier has been 
known to travel from Teheran 1c 
tance of 700 miles, on the same horse, in ten 
days. Superior mules, asses, and camels, are 
also used. The mules are small, but well shaped 
and stiong. The camels equal those of Ambia,' 
and are much used in all the eastern and desert 
port of the country; but ihe western regions are 
too mountainous for this animal. Buffaloes are 
found, together with large Hocks of goats and 
sheep, in thf uplands : lions, tigers, and bears, 
in tlie forests ofGhexan and Mazanderan ; while 
beautiful lebtas roam wild over many of the 
plains of ihe inierior. They are extremely diOi- 
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cult 10 take. Most of the poultry of Europe 

ii abobredinPersiEi, encepltheturkey. Insects 

abound in the damp and manhy places on tbe 

r bnden of the Caspian, near the shores of the 

I ^eTitiaii gulf, and lowaids the baakti of the Ti' 

E'i; and locusts, snakeii, and scorpions, visit 
southern pans. 
The most extraordinaiy mineral production of 
Persia is tliat of uaphtlia or bitumen, found in 

g. tlirec feet in diameter, and ten or twelve 
p, wbicb fit! of themselves ailer u certain 
'i peiicd. This forms a most excellent substilule 
for pitcb. Tlie bottoms of most of Ihe vessels 
I which navigate ihe Euphrates and T^ris are 
, covered wiSi it ; and it Is used by the natives, 
iDSlead of oil, for lamps. There is also a white 
uaplitha, which, however, is suspected lo be a 
dinerent substance. It is found floaiioj;, like a 
crust, on the sur&ce of tbe water, does not pos- 
sess the qualities of pitch, but affords a more 
aereeable light. A black and liquid petroleum, 
m an i^eeable odor, flows in small quantity 
from a mountain in Kerman. Hie king reserves 
it for himself lo be used in presents ; trad the 
es are carefully sealed and guarded. Tbe 
V birquoise, a precious stone peculiar lo Persia, is 
('■feund io the mountains of Khonusan. Here 
3 the king demands a choice of all thai ihe 
I mine produces; but the merchants hare found 
[ tite secret of evading this monopoly, and of cai^ 
I Qing off the jewels. Silver, lead, iron, and 
I copper, are met with in ihc provinces of Ker- 
man and Maumderan. The minerul waters of 
the country aie entirely neglected. 
I The existing Rovernmenl of I'ersin is entirely 
[ ibsolute: the reigniui; king being judged the 
t vicegerent of the prophet, and entitled to the 
I most implicit obedieni;e. He is absolute master 
[ of ihe lives and propenjes of his subjects ; and 
tbe fint man in the empire who disputes or neg- 
I Itcts bis commands may instantly be stript of 
I Va dignities, and publicly bastinadoed. The 
grand viiier and lord high treasurer exercise 
I generally the executive power ; but in the capi- 
L til Ihe ^ng sill ^aily to administer justice. The 
pboishmeiits ore very severe; 'lUid tlie barbarous 
]■ qnfiem of mutilation frequent. Many of Ihc 
I ~WBnderin|;tribe9,however, aie ruled by iheirown 
ns, who merely pay occasional military ser- 
•■ to the stale. Al a former period all llie 
procinces were thus ruled by berediiaty rulers 
I itbo felt a solid intereiit in Ihe wel&re of the 
i Jteople ; but these have been removed, and the 
I 'Bew officers Uudy only lo enridi themsehes. 
The weakness thus induced has probably been 
TDain cause of tbot series of destructive revo- 
. ins to which Persia has been subject, since 
' ike reigQ of Shah Sophi, who made this cbauge- 
^e klians who still retain hereditary sway, bay- 
ing HI their command the most warlike part 
of the population, are much courted by Ihe 
' • monarch. 

. Persia has at the present time scarcely any 
Atog like a regular army. The most efficient 
consists of thi« royal slaves, as they unt termed 
with great proprioty, SlXXi in number, a coo- 
■iderahle port of whom bale been disciplined 
after the European manrvRr. The royal giianJs, 
wnoBnliog to 10,000, have land« assigned ihom 



round Ihe capital, and compose nnly a body of 
militia. The defenac of Persia rests main^ 
upon the wandering tribes, who ore alike eictted 
by loyalty and Ihe desire of plunder, lo joitt tho 
standard of the sliah, but who otieo revolt U Ih* 
eocmy. This force, coDsisling entirely of cavalry, 
may, it is satd, by a great effort, be raised U 
150,000 or 200,000 men. The Persians have no 
idea of ladies. In their reviews tbe soldier* 
pass along one by one, and have (heir arms ei- 
amioed. In making war, they Sy round iba 
enemy, and endeavour to cut c^ his provitioiM 
and water; seeing him tborou^ly exbaiutod, 
they moke a sudden ooMt, and overwhelm him. 
Peisia is always to be easily conquered, but is 
retained with dillicully. The Russians, like their 
ancient enemies, nolvi itbslonding ltaeir.superianDf 
in the field, have never been able to extend (heir 
frontier much beyond the Araxes. 

The people, ihough oppressed on every side^ 
are gay, lively, and active. Their dress is muck 
.lighter than that of IheirTurkish neighbours, and 
profusely adorned with ornaments; oitentaika 
is indeed a reigning principle. A sabre will 
often be made worth from 1 5,000 to 30,000 pias- 
tres. There is no country wliere the beard is 
regarded with equal veneration. During tbe' 
day it is washed, repeatedly combed, and adjust- 
ed, for which purposes a pocket-mirror is con- 
stantly in use; the rich even adorn it wiih 
jewellery. 

The Persians are the most learned and polite 
nation of the east. Tfaey employ in their cod- 
versatioQ the most extravagant hyperboles : and, 
to make Iheir sincerity appear the giealer, they 
contrive, when a traveller is passing, to be otct- 
heard expatiating in his praise to a third p^soa. 
Their whole conduct consists principally, vre btb 
lold, of a train of fraud and a^Uce; and tbejr 
never return to &ir dealing till they find a roan 
able lo detect their impostures. J'resents art 
looked for with great avidity. 

There are two regular classes of poets, one 
whose theme is philosophy, and the other whose 
lyre is devoled to love. At the bead of the for- 
mer is Sadi, of tlie lallor llafii. They dwell 
chiefly of course upon tbe beauties of Ihe beloved 
object, which iire treated in the utmost detail, 
upon the miseries of absence, &c. Rigid M»- 
hometans scarcely consider it lawiiil to peruse 
the works of Hant. Morality it tau^t by pro- 
verb, apologue, and Cables, usually dotliieicl in 
verse. The fotlowiog is their circle of sctvnoe^ 
according to the order in which they are studied r 
grammar and syntax, theology, i^ilosop^y, tna- 
ihemalics, and finally medicme and astn^ogy. 
Their diligence in study Ls said to be exiraonli- 
nary, and the greatest attention is paid to edu- 
cation. The three ranks of wise men bear the 
titles of Taleb, MoUah, and Moushtehed. 

The whole nation are Mahometani, of the saet 
of Sunnite^, or Ali, wl'.o, on that ground, ue 
viewed by Ihe Turks with pcalei ahboinwncc 
than Chrisiiaas. ThePersians, however, «re not' 
intulerani, but listen without anger lo tlie proft»-' 
sions or argumenis of those who hold a differeut 
belief. The etception, perhaps, is In ihe ease of 
the Guebrei, or wonhippen of lire, who are now 
almost extirpated ; a remnant only of about WOth 
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haog fiiund in Yeid, and other ta«n« c>r Ker- 
mm. Tlie Peniuia generally have tho ulmott 
confidence io charros, lalismBDS, sentences nf Ali 
wrttlen apon piircliroent, lurky anil iinlucliy 
days, Su^' 

To B considerable eilent they are a muiu- 
iacturing people, and in the briHinacy of thpir 
dyes and colors mrpass the Turks, and perhaps 
CTen Europeans. To the latter they have com- 
municated ittat exquisite blue linl cbUhI ultra 
marine. The wool produced here is manufactured 
into stuffs of various form and fineness ; and those 
unriTalled carpels, to which we give the name of 
Turkey, are in fiict wrought principally by fe- 
males of the Persian tribes. The wool produced 
by the goals of Kennan is also made into shawls 
of considerable liaeiwss. Silk is a great staple, 
either by itself, or mixed with cotton and wool ; 
and the Peniiuis excel in brocade, embroidery, 
and tapestry of all kinds. Muskets, pistols, 
and canbines, are made and mounted in niost 
of the (p-eat towns: and Khorassan contains n 
iSBiiufaetory of sword blades, the founders of 
which were, it is said, transported from Damas- 
etis by Timur. Leather, paper, and porcelain, 
nearly equal to thai of China, are also among 
tbe manufactures. Bushire is now the only Per- 
sian port in the gulf, the chief commerce of 
which is carried nn by way of Bussora. The 
commercial intercourse of Persia is, therefore, 
chiefly carried on by caravans with Turkey, 
TaiWy, and India. 

Ttit PERSIAN Gulp— "Hie Gulf of Persia 
^inus Persictu} is entered from the Gulf of 
Muscat through the Strait of Ormiis, eleven 
Iragues wide, between Cape Mussendom and 
Cape Bambanick on the Persian shore. This 
gulf differs from the Red Sea in being almost 
entirely free from coral reefs, Ihottgh it lias many 
nlaods. It is beyond the limits of the monsoons, 
but the position and nature of the neiebbouring 
countries produce periodical winds, which blow 
up and down the gulf as in the Red Sea, north- 
vtesi winds prevailing for nine months, from 
October to Joly, and BOuth.east the oilier three 
I months. The former is called by the Arabs shi- 
■naiil, and the latter shurquee, ror aboni forty 
^ys, commencing at the middle of June, the 
'Bonb-wesI wind blows with great violence, and 
'h called the gtand shimtiul. In March and 
' April these winds also blow very strong for 
'-tfHHit twenty days without intermission; and at 
^lis time the current sets strong up the gulf 
VJjgainsf the wind. Daring the period of tlie 
wcvailing south-east winds, hard but transient 
I we* from the soutii-west are sometimes expe- 
, fRnced towards the eatrance of tbe gulf. The 
-Mrrenlsare observed to run into the gulf from 
llay lo September ; and out durine iTic rest of 
flie year. In the middle of the gulf the current 
nneranf sets down, but is weak : along the 
thott* tmall tides prevail. The prevading winds 
Hcm to depend on the nature of the neighbour- 
tog countriea, and the position of the gulf north- 
we^it and soatb-east. To the souili-east and 
east are tbe Arabian Sea and the sandy deserts 
ef Persia, (be atmosphere of which must be more 
TXiilied for a greater part of the year tlian thai 
'"te the north and mMh-west, where are the Black 



and Caspian Seas and iht cold Caucasus : henci- 
north-west winds prevail the greater part of the 
year, and are slrougest in the suminer months, 
when the air to the south is most tarilied by the 
sea being vertical, and by the melting of the 
northern snows and ices, producing a stream of 
condensed arr. In tbe gulf are many spring of 
fresh water in the sea, particularly one near the 
Isles of Bahrein. 

The I'ei^lon Gulf receives at its head the 
united waters of the two great rivers, Tigris and 
Euphr.tles, which have both their souroes in the 
mountains of Caucasus, between the Caspian 
and Black Seas. Their junction takes place at 
Kama, thirty leagues above Bussora, and the 
united waters take the name of the Shot-ol-Arab 
(River of the Arabs) lo the sea, into which they 
empty themselves, amongst banks, by several 
mouths ; of which the western one alone is na- 
vigable by ships, and is distinguished from the 
others by the branches of dale trees Soating out 
of it with tbe stream : its greatest depth is 
twenty feel, and for twenty-five leagues ftom 
its mouth it is free from banks. The other 
branches are only navigable by boats, llie 
land at the mouth of iIm nver is so low that 
the date trees are tbe first objects seen, and in 
general these trees cover Ihe banks up to Bus- 
sora, with a few interspersed patches of rice 
ground. Vessels of seventy tons go from llus- 
sora to Bagdad; Iheie vessels, from the scarcity 
of wood, are composed of pieces of every Bile 
and species, from the siie of a barrel «t*ve up- 
wards, and the whole Is covered with doinmer, 
a species of resin used in India instead of pitch, 
an inch thick, which keeps them from leaking. 

Tlie Arabian coast of the gulf, from the Strait 
of Ormus to Aftan River, 400 miles, is occupied 
by Ihe .Tochassim pirates, whose chief places of 
rendeiToua nre Ejniaum, a small town and good 
port, and Noseilk^m, ten leagues from Ejniaum. 
The sheik of Jul&r, whose tenilory is outside 
the gulf, on the west of Cape Mussetidom, has 
also a number of pirate dows, mounting four lo 
eighteen guns ; but the nrost powerful of these 

firatical chiefs is tbe Chanb, whose capital is 
hirac (til ought lo be the Siwa of Alexander), 
on the east bank of the Euphrates. 

The wesl shore of the Persian Gulf is alwayH 
avoided by Eoropeui ships, and consequently 
is little known. For a distance of sixty leagues 
from Cape Munsendom there is not known to 
be any place of shelter. Ras-el-Khima is a large 
pirale town, on a sandy peninsula, and is, com- 
paratively with other Arab towns, strongly for- 
tified with batteries and towers. In 1^9 the 
British Indian government determined to chastise 
lliose pirates, who had long commitled depreda- 
tions on ihe English trade, and even captnred 
some of the Company's vessels of war, tieatinc 
the crews with great cruelly ; an expedition was 
consequentlysent from Bombay, and iheit capital, 
El Kbima, was taken by assault, nod the forttfi- 
tions destroyed, together with seventy of their 
piratical dows. A conardeiable plunder fell into 
the hands of the captor}, whose loss was only 
one officer killed, and four men wounded. In 
latitude about 25° is a place called Seer, with 
the island Zare to Ihe west ; the Pearl BMlk is 

Da 
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thought to commenc# here, and extends along ten miles from the town. The remaum of ^ 
the coast to latitude about 27°. There are many Portuguese factory and castle are still to be seo^ 
insignificant towns on the coast, from which the as are the ruins of Reeshire, a large town in tlie 
pearl fishery is carried on. The most consider- time of their power, four miles south of Bushire. 
able are Lahsa, on Aftan River ; Farut, celebrated The English East India Company have a reaidenc 
for its grapes; El-Katif, supposed to be the here. Its trade is considerable, being properly the 
ancient Gerra, built of salt stone, and where the seaport of Schiraz, with which it has a conflUot 
ruins of a Portuguese iort are seen; Grain, commercial communication by caiavans, and 
Grai), or Koueit, is forty leagues from £1 Katif ; from it Persia is principally supplied with 
the coast between is desert, and with many is- India merchandise, for which it pays in specie, 
lands. Gran is a town of mats and poles, with The Gulf of Persia has, as we have said, 
10,000 inhabitants, engaged in the pearl fishery several islands of note, of which the first to- 
to a considerable extent. Here the East India wards the entrance is the celebrated Ormns, six 
Company's packets usually wait for the over-land miles long, and two leagues from Bender«Abasa. 
despatches from England. It is a totally barren rock, the low parts of whicb 

Bussora, Bassora, Basra or Busra, called by are covered with a crust of salt resembling snow. 
the Arabs Al Sure, or the rocky, from the nature Its inhabitants are few, and chiefly su^ist by 
of the surrounding country, is a straggling Arab collecting sulphur, of which they furnish cargoes 
town, ninety miles from tlie sea, and one mile to some small vessels. They are dependent far 
and a half from the west bank of the river of fresh water on what is preserved in cisterns m 
the Arabs. A creek runs from the river to the the rains. 

town, by which vessels of seventy tons ascend Larak Isle, a league south-west of Ormas. 
to the latter. The houses are of sun-dried Kishmish (Oaracta), the largest island in the 
bricks, with terraced clay roofs, and of a mean gulf, is twenty leagues long east and west, bat 
appearance. The country round is a level plain, not two broad ; it is populous and well cultivsted, 
and, except on the immediate banks of the river, producing wheat and other grain. On the eut 
without tree or shrub. The climate is not con- side is a good port named Congo, but fit only 
sidered healthy ; the summers are extremely hot, for small vessels ; it has however a spring of ex- 
and the winters cold and wet : the extremes of cellent water, almost the only one in t^ mH. 
the thermometer are 110° to 50°. The trade of Near the middle of the south side is Angar Isle, 
Bussora is very considerable, it being the prin- three miles long, occupied by wild sheep and hogs. 
cipal emporium of the commerce between India Mamouth and Selim, also called Mamet and 
and the Turkish dominions. The English East Salamet, Kaze and Nabajou, and by English 
India Company have a factory here. seamen the tombs, the ancient Aradus, are two 

Cape Jasques, which forms the eastern side of small isles three leagues from the west side of 
the Strait of Ormus, has a square white perforated Kismish. 

cliff, like a tower, projecting into the sea. East Poliore and Knobflore, also called Souri and 
of Uie cape a fiver empties itself into the north- Abou-mousa, are barren islets. Souri looks like 
west angle of Jasques Bay. Its mouth is crossed a two masted vessel. 

by a bar, with but seven or eight feet high-water, Kyen, or Keish Island, is low, fruitful, and 
and four fathoms and a half within. The Per- inhabited. 

sian shore of the gulf, towards its entrance, is Busheab, or Sheik-Saib, is of considerable 
occupied by Arabs, generally independent of size, well inhabited, and- covered with date trees. 
the Persian dominion, who subsist by navigation. On the east side is a town occupied by pirates, 
fishing, and piracy. Ascending the Persian shore Karek, or Kharedje (Icarah), north of Bushire, 
of the gulf, the places of any note, in succession, is three leagues long and two broad, has 1500 
are Mina, on the River Ibrahim. Gombroon, or inhabitants, and is tolerably cultivated, producing 
Bender Abassi (Port of Abbas), was formerly wheat, rice, and barley ; it abounds with goats, 
a celebrated mart, but at present is nearly de- but has few other animals. On the north are the 
serted, and in ruins. It is situated at the foot ruins of a Dutch factory, established between 
of a hill opposite Kismish Island, is unhealthy, 1750 and 1765. The island at present is sub- 
and without water, but what is preserved in cis- ject to the sheik of Bushire ; on its south side 
terns from the rains. Kongon, or Kungoon, is a is fresh water, convenient for shipping. Pilots 
considerable town, with some trade ; the coast are usually taken here for Bussora. In the 
is here lined with stupendous mountains, rugged centre of the island is a hill, with coral and sea 
and barren. Cape V erdistan, or Burdistan, has shells on its summit, and courses of lava are ob- 
a shoal running out from it three leagues to the served on its sides. The isles Bahrein, Baba- 
south. rein, are, as their name signifies, two in number; 

Bushire (Bender Abou-scher), the principal they lie before Aftan River, five leagues from 
fort of the Persians in the gulf, is an ill-built the main. The largest, named Anal by the 
town of 1200 houses, of white stone or sun- Arabs, the ancient Tylos, is level, covered with 
burnt bricks, surrounded by a wail with some date trees, and has a fortified town. The south- 
bastions, merely sufficient to protect it from the east, and smallest, is called Samak ; they are 
insults of the Arabs. It is built on a point of celebrated for the great pearl fishery carried on 
land which is insulated in high tides. V^essels near them ; they are subject to the sheik of Bu- 
of ten feet draft run up the river to the town, shire. 

but those of burden cannot approach the river's Persian Language. The claims and cba- 
mouth nearer than five miles. The water pro- racters of this important dialect of human speech 
cured here is extremely brackish, though brought have been so well illustrated and enforced in mo- 
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The history of ihe PCT«on/angHag?,accorilins 
to Sit W. Jooei, may be divided mlo lour pe- 
riodi, like that of the empire; under each dy- 
nuty tliere nu an apparenl change in the dialect 
of the kingdom, especially under the two lost, 
vit. the ' Sassinian' and 'MahoDietHa' dynasties; 
and these are the only periods of which any cer- 
tain records remain. 

In the infancy of the empire, under CBytima- 
ins and his de^cendanls, it cannot be supposed 
that any great pains neie taken to polish the lati- 
guHge. Iletodolus assures us that, even after the 
reign of Cyrus, ihe whole education of (lie Per- 
(ian youth, from the age of live year* to twenty, 
consisted in only three points, riding, throwing 
the javelin, and the practice of moral virtue ; 
which account is also confirmed by Xenophon. 
It ought not, however, to be imagined, that the 
■Qcient Pertiuis, especially those of the second 
period, were entire strangers lo the art of com- 

Ciiion eitheriii verse or prose ; but whit their 
^age wu, what were their rules of versifica- 
tion, or what was the coutie of their studies, no 
mortal can pretend to know with any shadow of 
exactness. ITie Greeks can give us no assistance, 
nor are tve much eoliyhtened by the wiiters after 
Alexander ; it is necessary therefore to consult 
the Persians themselves. From ihe great travel- 
ler Chirdin, we learn, that the old Persian is a 
Unguaee entiiely lost, in which no books ate ex- 
tant. We have therefore no account of the Persian 
language till Ihe time of tlieSa&sanian kings, who 
flourished from the openingof the third century to 
themiddleofthe seventh, during which period an 
academy of physic was founded at Gandisapor,a 
city of Korosan, and, as it gradually declined 
from its original institution, it became a school 
of poetry, rhetoric, dialectics, and the abstract 
sciences. In this seminary the Persian tongue 
must have been much lelined, and the rusticity 
of the old idiom was succeeded by a pure and 
elegant dialect, which being consttutly spoken at 
Ihe conn of Behatain Giit in the year 351, ac- 
quired the name of Deri, or courtly, to distin- 
guiih it from thepehlavi, pahlaii, or language of 
the country. This idiom did not, however, su- 
persede the ancient dialect ; for several compo- 
■iliansinPahUviwereexlaaleven after Mahomet, 
wkich appear to have been written by order of 
I the Saisanian princet. Anushirvao, surnamed 
V'liw Just, who reigned at the close of the sixth 
|CcnHuy, when Mahomet was bom, obtained from 
F Indift a collection of fables, translated by his 
' chief physician from the Sanscrit language, which 
lie acquired for this purpose; this collection he 
Uanilattd into the Pahlavlan dialect ; about 140 
years alter it was turned from Pehlavi into Ara- 
bic, by Older of Almansor, second caliph of the 
Abassidtf ; and this is the voliirne now found in 
every langMgeof Europe,under the name of Calila 
wa t>cmma,OTthefablcsofPdpay. Iniherelgnof 
Anashirvan Mahometpolished the language of his 
country ; am), when the battle of Cadessla gave 
I the last blow 10 the Persian monnrchy, the wliole 

■ empire of Iran was reduced under ilie power of 

■ t!i« first Mahometan dynastv : the ancient litera- 



ture of Persia, which had been promoted by the 
family of Sassan, was immediately discouraged 
hy the successors of Mahomet ; because some 
Petsian romances, brought into Arabia, were ex- 
lolled to the disparagement of the Koran, the 
people to whom they were read alleging, ihat 
' the stories of giifTons and giants were more 
amusing to them than the moral lessons of Maho- 
met.' Accordingly a chapter of Ihe Koran was 
immediately nriileu to stop the progress of Iliese 
opinions, and other measures were taken to cheek 
their diffusion. This is supposed to have been 
Ihe moving cause of that enlliusjasm of the Ma- 
hometans which induced them to bum the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria, and the records of 
the Persian empire. It was a loug time before 
the native Persians could recover from the shock 
of this violent revolution ; nod tlieir language 
seems to have been little cultivated under the 
caliphs, who gave greater encouragement to the 
literature of the Arabians; but when the power 
of the Abassides began to decline, and a number 
of independent princes arose in the different 
provinces of their empire, ihe arts of elegance, 
and chiefly ponlry, revived in Persia ; and there 
was hardly a prince, or governor of a city, who 
had not several poets and meo of letters in his 
train. The Persian tongue was consequently 
restored in the tenth century; but It was very 
different from the Deri or Pehlavi of the anci- 
ents ; it was mixed with thewordsof the Koran, 
and with expressions from the Arabian poets, 
whom the Persians considered as their masters, 
and afTecied to imitate in Iheir poetical measures, 
and the turn of their verses. 

The oldest Persian poems, of which Sir W, 
Jones obtained any knowledge, are those of Fer- 
dCisi, and which, in his account of Ihem, are ei' 
hibiled as a glorious monument of eastern 
genius and learning ; and of which he further 
says, that if It should he generally understood In 
its original language, will contest the merit of 
invention with Homer himself, whatever be 
thought of lis subject, or the arrangement of its 
incidents. He has furnished an extract from this 
poem, and adds, that it will exhibit a specimen 
of the Persian tongue very little adulterated by 
a mixture with tlie Arabic, and in all probability 
approaching nearly to the dialect used In Persia 
in the time of Mahomet, who admired It for its 
extreme softness, and was heard to say, 'that it 
would be spoken oo that account in the gardens 
of Paradise.' Of these two languages was form- 
ed the modem dialect of Persia, which being 
spoken in its greatest purity by the natives of 
Pars or Farststan, acquired the name of Parti ; 
though it is even called Deri by Hafii. Neatly 
in the same age, vii. at the close of the tenth and 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, the great 
Aleul Ola, sumamed AUmi from his blindness, 
published bis excellent odes in Arabic, in which 
lie professedly imitated the poets before Maho- 
met. At this time, and soon after, the Persian 
language became altogether mixed with Arabic. 
At Shiriu, calledllieAthensof Persia, flourished 
in the thirteenth century, Sadi, a native of this 
city : who wrnie several pieces, both in prose 
and ve[<e ; and by means of an extract from his 
Gulistan, or Bed of Roses, Sir \V. Jones has 
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sliown us how the Persian and Arabic languages The same rule roust be observed beftue a m- 

were mixed together in his a^e. The same city noun possessive, and before aa adjective. Tb 

had the honor of producing, in tiie fourteentn other cases are expressed, for the most nu^a 

century, the most elegant lyric poet of Asia, in our language, by particles placed beioit tJK 

Shemseddiu, surnamed IlafU ; of whose produc- nominative. Our article a is supplied in Pcnia 

lions Sir W. Jones has transcribed two Gazals or by adding the letter ^o, or as it is scHioded ce, to 

anacreontic odes, with a translation. There is a noun, which restrains it to the singular DOiaber. 

nothing, says our author, which affords a stronger The Persian plural is formed by adding eer- 

proof of the excellence of the Persian tongue tain characters tor syllables to the ainguUr; hot 

than that it remained uncorrupted after the irrup- these terminations are not, as in many langnages, 

tion of the Tartars, who at aifferent times, and wholly arbitrary ; on the contrary^ thej are n- 

under various leaders, made themselves masters gulated with the utmost precisioQ. It must not 

of Persia ; for the Tartarian princes, and chiefly be omitted that the Arabic substantives f»> 

Tamerlane, who was a patron of Hafiz, were so quently have two sorts of plurals ; one dotrnti 

far from discouraging polite literature, like the according to the analog of the Persian nooM^ 

Goths and Huns, that they adopted even the Ian- and another after the irregular nuuuier of tbe 

guage and religion of the conquered country, Arabians ; and this circumstanoey bettdes setoil 

and promoted the fine arts with a boundless others, proves tbe impossibility of learning tk 

munificence ; and one of them, who founded the Persian language accunaely,^ without a waoaeak 

Mogul empire in llindostan, introduced the knowledge of the Arabic: and Sir Williia 

Persian literature into his dominions, where it Jones advises the learner to peruse with attentioa 

flourishes to this day ; and all the letters from the Arabic grammar of £rpeniu8» of which ihut 

the ludian governors are written in the language are two fine editions, one by Gk>liuSt ^nd aa»- 

of Sadi. 'Die Turks themselves improved their ther by Albert Schultens, before he* attempts to 

harsh dialect by mixing it with the Persian ; and translate a Persian manuscript 

Mahomet II., who took Constantinople in the The Persian adjectives admit of no Tatiatiai, 

middle of the fifteenth century, was a protector but in the degrees of comoariaon. The positin 

of the Persian poets, among whom was Noured- is made comparative by aading to it one chanc- 

din Jami, whose poem On the Loves of Joseph ter for a syllable, and superlative by means of 

and Zelikha is very highly extolled by our author, another. An adjective is sometimes used mb- 

who has given a specimen of his elegant style, stantively, and forms its plural like a nouB;if 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, under it be a compound adjective, the syllables dsnoi- 

the family of Sesi, the Persian language began to ing the plural number and the oblique caseaie 

lose its ancient purity, and even to borrow some placed at the end of it. 

of its terms from the Turkish, which was com- The personal pronouns are» 1» aien» I : tlos, 

monly spoken at court. sing. men. I ; plur. ma, we ; obi. mera, me, wtin, 

The characters of the Persian language are us. 2. To, thou: thus, sing, to, thou; pLsL 

written from right to left, and the language con- ihumd, you or ye ; obi. tura, tnee ; sAunuirai yoa. 

sists of thirty-two letters, which va)ry in their 3. 0,he: thus,sing. o, he^sheyorit ; plur.id^ 

form as they are initials and medials, or finals, they ; obi. broy him, her, or it ; isAdiira» them, 

both connected and unconnected. For the pro- The possessives are the same with the petaonals, 

hunciation both of the consonants and vowels, and are distinguished by being addecx to their 

we refer to Sir William Jones's Grammar, from substantives. Our reciprocal pronounSikOioa and 

which we make the following extracts. telfy are expressed in Persian oy certain wofds, 

The short vowels are seldom written in the which are applicable to all persons and seses. 
Persian books, and tlie omission of them occa- For the demonstrative pronouns thU^ tkeu^ tkU^ 
sions a perplexity to the learner of the language, thosey in the several cases singular, plural^ aad 
He will soon perceive with pleasure a great re- oblique, there are appropriate characters or ex- 
semblance between the Persian and English Ian- pressions. Certain syllables prefixed to pro- 
guages, in the facility and simplicity of their nouns personal change them into possessives, 
form and construction. The former, as well as and are read with a short voweL The relatives 
the latter, has no difierence of termination to and interrogatives are supplied by the invariable 
mark the c^ender, either in substantives or adjec^ pronouns ke and che ; ot which the former mso- 
tives : all inanimate things are neuter, and ani- ally relates to persons, and the latter to things, 
mals of different sexes either have different The Persians have active and neuter verbs, 
names, or are distinguished by certain words, like other nations ; but many of their verbs haire 
denoting male and female. both an active and neuter sense, which can be 

The Persian substantives, like ours, have but determined only by the coostcictioa. These 

one variation of case, which is formed by adding verbs have properly but one conjugation, and 

a certain syllable to the nominative in both num- but three changes of tense, the imperative, tbe 

bcrs; and answers often to the dative, but gene- aorist, and the preterite: all the other leaises 

rally to the accusative case in other lan.Q;uages. being formed by the help of certain particles, oc 

When the accusative is used indefinitely, this of the auxilliary verbs signifying to bc^ and to bt 

syllable is omitted ; but when the noun is defi- willing. The passive voice is formed by adding 

nite or limited, that syllable is added to it. In the tenses of the verb substantive to the partici- 

Persian there is no genitive case ; but when two pie preterite of the active. Our author has ex- 

sub^tantives of different meanings come together, hibited the inflexions of the auxiliary verbs^ and 

a hesra, or short e, is added in reading to the for- an analysis of all the tenses of a Persian verb, 

mer of them, and the latter remains unaltered, showing in what manner they are deduced fiom 
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the infiniUve, which is properly considered by 
the orienial grammariant a» ihe spring aind Ibuii- 
tain of all the moods anil Knsea, and whicli, 
iherefbre, in Arabic is culUd ilie niasdar, or the 
Kuree. The Peraians are rtty fbnd of die pac' 
ticiple prelerile ; and it is very often used by 
their elegant writers to eoniiect the merafiers of 
a sentence, and lo suspend llie sense till tlie close 
of a Ion; period. Id poetry it sometimes is used 
like the inird person pratetiie of a verb. Our 
author has subjoined a lable of the moods and 
tenses, as they answer to those of European lan- 

In the ancient language of Persia there were 
very few or no irre^ularilies : the impeiatire, 
which is often im^guIaT in the tnodem I'eraian, 
was atwIenUy formed from the infinitive, by re- 
jectini; ihe lermin;itioii teden ; for origiually all 
Hiftnitives ended in deo, till the Arabs Introduced 
tlieir harsli conmiiBnIs before ihatsylkble, which 
obliced the Persians, who always affected a 
■weetness of pronunciation, to clian^e the old 
IBrmimtiion of eome »erbs into (en, and by de- 
grees Ihe original infinitives grew quite nbsuteie,' 
yet they still retain the ancient inperatives, and 
the aorists which are Ibrmed from them. This 
little irregularity is the only anomalous part of 
the Persian language, which, nevertheless, far 
surpassea in simplicity all oiliet languages, asSir 
William Jones says, ancient or modern, of which 
he has any knowlediie. 

One of the chief beauties of the Persian lan- 
|uege is the fre<iuent use oTcompouud adjectives; 
in die variety and elegance of which it surpasses 
Hot only the German and English but even the 
Greeli. These compounds are thought so beau- 
tifal by their poets lliat ihey sometimes HU a 
distich with them. 

The construction ofthe Persian tongue is very 
•asy, and may be reduced to a few rules, most 
of which it has'in common with other languages. 
The nominative is usually placed before the verb, 
with which it agree; in number and person. It 
if remarked, however, that many Arahic plurals 
»re considered in Persian as nouns of the singu- 
lar number, and agree as such with verbs and 
■djeclires. Another irregularity in the Persian 
aynlux is, that the cardinal numbers are usually 
^ joined to nouns and verbs in the singular. The 
■ adjective is placed after its substantive, and the 
t-(ovcrning noun is prefixed to that which il go- 
•'arrns. Canjunclioas which express eonjeclun;, 
wmditton, will, motive, Stc, require the coojunc- 
potenlial mood. Prepusilions and inier- 
is are H<ed to nouns in the nominative 
The modern Persians borrowed their 
poetical ineaxares from the Arabs, and diey are 
Wty various and complicated. 

The Persian elepy differs only in its length 

•" feom the ode, except thai the cassideh often turns 

npon lofty subjects, and the gatal comprises fnr 

*'■* most part the praise) of love and merriment, 

! the lifter odes of Horace and Anacreon. 

• Sir William Jones, among other i 

~ lations, hat given us a translation 

- beaniifulPersiaoaoiigby Halii. Bl 

conleni ouiwlves with referring I 

Sir William Jones's Persian Gmii 
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PRKSICA, the peach, is by Linnsos referred 

to the same class and genus wiih amygdalus ; 
however, as they ate reckoned different genera, 
by Tourncfort and others, we shall here mention 
Ihe three principal species of the persica most 
remarkable for the beauty of their Sowera. 1 . 
P. Africana, the double-flowering dwarf almond. 

2. P. humilis, the dwarf almond. These two 
reach not above the height of three or four feet, 
though iheir flowers ore of equal beauty with the 

3. P. vulgaris, the common peach tree, with 
double flowers. It is a very great ornament in 
gardens, proilucing very large double flowers of 
a beautiful red or purple color, and growing lu 
a considerable site. Numerous other species of 
peach trees, with their culture, uses, &c.,are de- 
scribed under AvYoniLtis. 

PKltSICARIA, in botany. See PotrcoNtm. 

PEltSICUM Mabe, orPERSicusSiKi-s in 
ancient geography, a part of the sea which the 
Komans called Mare llubruin, and the Greeks 
Mare Erythrwtim; washing Arabia Felix on the 
east, between which and Carmania, entering into 
the land, it washes Persia on the south. Its lanie 
mouth coniflsts of straight sides, like a neck, and 
then the land retiring equally a vast way, and 
the sea suriVunding it in a large compass of 
shore, there is eihibited the figure of a human 
head (Mela). Theophtostus cfdls this bay Sinus 
Arabicus, 

PERSIMON. See Dinst-raos. From ihp 
persimon is made a very pidatable liquor in tlie 
following manner : — As boou as the fruit is ripe 
a sufficient quanlitj is gathered, which is very 
easy, as each tree is well stacked with them. 
These persimon apples are pat into a dough of 
wheat or other flour, formed into cakes ; and 
put into an oven, in which they continue till 
ihey are quire baked and sufficiently dry, when 
they are tidten out again : then, in order to brew 
the liquor, a pot full of water is put ou ilie fire, 
and some of the cakes are put in : these become 
soft by degrees as the water grows warm, and 
crumble in pieces at last i the pot is then taken 
from the fire, and the water in it well stirred 
about, that the cakes may mix with it: this is 
then poured into another ve^uel, and they con- 
tinue 10 steep and break as roany cakes as an: 
necessary tot a brewing ; the raa|t is then in- 
liised, and they proceed as usual with the brew- 
ing. Beer thus prepared is reckoned much pre- 
ferable to other beer. They likewise maie 
brandy of this fruit in the following manner ; 
Having collected a suflicient quantity of perei- 
Duons in autumn they are altogether put into a 
vessel, where ih^ lie for a week till they are 
quite soft ; then they pour water on them, and 
in that slate they arc left to ferment of them- 
selves, without any addition. The brandy is 
then made in the common way, and is said to be 
very good, especially if grapes (in particular of 
the sweet sorr), which are wild in the woods, 
be mixed with the persimon fruit Some persi- 
mons are ripe at the end of September, but 
must of iliem later, and some not before N'ovem- 
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ber and December, when the cold first over- 
comes their acrimony- The wood of this tree is 
▼ery good for joiners instruments, such as planes, 
handles to chisels, &c., but if after being cut 
down it lies exposed to sunshine and rain, it is 
the first wood which rots, and in a year's time 
there is nothing left but what is useless. When 
the persimon trees get once into a field, they 
are not easily got out of it again, as they spread 
greatly. 

PERSIS, a Roman lady, whom St. Paul sa- 
lutes in his epistle to the Komaus (xvi. 12), and 
calls his beloved sister. She is not honored by 
any church, which is something singular. 

Persis, in ancient geography, a province of 
Persia, bounded by Media, Carmania, Susiana, 
and the Persian Gulf. It is used by some au- 
thors for Persia itself. 

PERSIST, V. n. -j Lat. persisto ; Fr. per- 
Persist'ance, n. 5. (sister. To persevere; 
Persist'ency, ft continue firm; not to 

Persist'ive, adj. J desist : the noun sub- 
stantive and adjective follow these senses. 

Thou thinkest me as far in the devil's book, as 
thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistency, 

Shahpeare. 
The protractive tryals of ^reit Jove, 
To find pers'utive constancy in men. Id. 

The love of God better can consist with the inde- 
liberate commissions of many sins, than with an al- 
lowed persistance in any one. 

Gocemment of the Tongue, 

If they penist in pointing their batteries against 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making 
reprisals. A ddison , 

Nothing can make a man happy but that which 
shall last as long as he lasts : tor an immortal soul 
shall persist in being, not only when profit, pleasure, 
and honour, but when time itself shall cease. 

South, 

PERSIUS Flaccus (Aulus), a Latin poet in 
the reign of Nero, celebrated for his satires. He 
was bom, according to some, at Volterra in Tus- 
cany ; and, according to others, at Tigulia, in 
the gulf of Specia, in the year 34. He was 
educated till twelve years old at Volterra; and 
afterwards at Rome, under Palaemon the gram- 
marian, Virginius the rhetorician, and Comutus 
the stoic, who contracted a friendship for him. 
Persius consulted that illustrious friend in the 
composition of his verses. Lucian also studied 
with him under Comutus ; and was so charmed 
with his verses that he was incessantly breaking 
out into acclamations at the beautiful passages 
in his satires. He was a steady friend> a good 
son, an affectionate brother and parent. He was 
chaste, meek, and modest: which shows how 
wrong it is to judge of a man merely by his 
writings ; for the satires of Persius are not only 
licentious, but sharp and acrimonious. Persius 
was of a weak constitution, and troubled with a 
weak stomach, which was the cause of his death 
in the thirtieth year of his age. Six of his sa- 
tires remain; in their judgments of which the 
critics have been much divided, excepting as to 
their obscurity. Yet his style is grand, figura- 
tive, poetical, and suitable to the dignity of Uie 
stoic philosophy : and hence he shines most in 
recommending virtue. 



PER'SON, n, f. 
Per'sonable, adj, 
Per'sonage, n, s, 
Per'sonal, ad^. 



Fr. penomm; ItsL 
Span, and LMl-peraom. 
An individaal homta 
being; aee the extncis 



Persomal'ity, n,$. (from Locke; a man or 



Person a'tion, 
Person ifica'tion, 
Persox'ify, 17. a. 



woman considered » 
opposed KSy or distinet 
from, things; or ooosi- 
dered as present; one*s own self, appearuice, 
character, or office ; in grammar, a quauty of the 
noun which modifies the verb : personable means 
of good or handsome person; graceful : persooage 
(Fr. personage), a considerable or eminent per- 
son; exterior character or appearance ; stature: 
personal belonging to a human being; pn^ 
to an individuai ; present ; real ; corporeal ; ex- 
ternal ; ill law, that which is moveaole or sup- 
f>osed appendant to the person ; not real ; not 
and : in grammar, a personal verb is that which 
has all the regular modifications of the three per- 
sons; opposed to an impersonal one, that hsi 
only the third : personality is individuality; in- 
dividual existence; it is also used in modetn 
parlance for personal reflection or remark : pep> 
sonally follows the senses of personal : to per- 
sonate is represent ; pass for a given or supposed 
person ; hence pretend ; counterifeit; represent as 
m a picture ; describe : but the last senses are 
disused : personation is used by Bacon for coun- 
terfeiting another's person : personification is, in 
rhetoric, prosopopoeia, the change of things to. 
persons, as ^ Confusion heard his voice :' to per- 
sonify is, thus to change a thing, or give it per- 
sonal attributes. 

Him that accepteth not the persons of princes, wr- 
regardeth the rich more than the poor. M, 

Dorus the more blushed at her smiling, and she 
the more smiled at his blushing; because he had, 
with the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in speaking of himself the third person. 

Sidneys, 
It was a new sight fortune had prepared to those 
woods, to see these great personages thus run out 
after the other. id. 

All things are lawful unto me, saith the apostle, 
speaking, as it seemeth, in the person of the Christian 
gentile for the maintenance of liberty in things in- 
difierent. Hooker, 

Every man so termed by way of personal difierence 
only. id. 

Approbation not only they g^ve, who permnatlti 
declare their assent by voice, sign, or act, but also 
when others do it in their names. id. 

If I am traduced by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person ; 
"lis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. Sfiakepeare, 

For her own person. 
It beggared all description. Id, 

I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And in the administration of his law, 
While I was busy for the commonwealth. 
Your highness pleased to forget my place. Xrf. 
She hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urged his height 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
She hath prevailed with him. Id* 

For my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him ; 
But for the general. id, Julius Ctssar, 



Tha [(v'ritei thu iIm ■bnnl king 
In dipuUiiaa left, 
Wbeu be was tientnal ia.ibB Uiili war 



II could UDl maui. Ih>t C«ia M elder Kul ■ ox- 
lural duininiua over Abel, far Iht wonis are coadi- 
tional I if tliau dool «ell : ajid w penomtl to Cain. 



ptDBpsnl^. 



d Dol jjcmmaOii deliver t 

)u tommsoded me, but bv her woman 

Id. Hinry Vtll. 

a ihee. S^lapiart. 

[ (ball uy ; iI mutt be a jur- 

»tire a^nit tbe Boftoeu of 



ir meiu{^. 



Id. 



' MQ Niniai had such 
luie, u tliU Semuamia, who waa very prmH6/t, 
could be taken for him ; yet it is uulikely tiist she 
could have held the etii[Hre foity-two years after by 
any >uch mUilty. il.teij/i. 

The rebels mamtiiDed tin Tight for a iinall time, 
and for their pinoni shewed no want of cootage. 






*n I purpowd li 
1 made ifeclarati. 



make a 



eiienoi itself lieyond present eiiitence to nhal is 
Just, only by coniciouiness, whereby it imputea lo 
Itself pail actions, just upon the tame ground that 
it does the preaeol. Id. 

A zeal for penoni is fai more easy lo bo perverted, 
than a zeal for Ihingt, ^prut. 

How different is tbe same man from himself, a* he 
suttaina the perum of a magictraie nod thai of a 
friend '. StMh. 

The great diversion is mukiog ; the Veuelians. 
naturally grave, love lo ^ive iolo tbe folliei of such 
seasons, vvhen disguised in a false jwrwiia^. 

This heroic constancy dalermined him to desire in 
marriage a princess, whose ptnamt charms were now 
bwooie the least part of ber charecter. Id. 

Our Saviour in his own ffrvm. during the time of 



From his Gril appearance upon the stage, in li 
new fKrvM of a lycapjianl or jugglei: iaslead of h 
former ftrum of > piinco, he was tipoied to tl; 
deliaioa of Ihc courtiers and the coounun people. 

/l««B. 

She bore a moilsl hatted to the house of Lancis- ii'^ply''aud 



long before taken 
had I 



olheki 



• Kiiutit one, thai had been 

lit cradle, but a ^oulh that 

, court, where inhnite eyei 

liad been upon bim.* ti. 

This being one of the ilrongesl eiimplet of a 

ptnaivitioa lh*t ever wat. it desetvelli to be discovered 

and niated ai ihe full. id. 

This sin of kind not fm-Hwl, 

But real and beredilary was. Dutia. 

lie halb put on Ibe pamNi [tot of a robber and 
Binrlhcrer. bit of a liailor to the slaW. Hayiainl. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in 
(■ahioa, in ftrwiagt stately, in voice magniticeDt, 
but somewliat empty of mutter. Id. 

U is not easy to RStarch tbe actions of eminent 
pmunajui. bow much Ibey have blemished by the 
CDVy of others, and what was corrupted bytheir own 
redicily. H'ulWii. 

Ilenelf a while the l>y> aside, and makes 
Ready lo fenanaU a mortal pSirl. Croibaa: 

Piety ia opposed lo that p»rmwled devotion un- 
der which any kiitd of impiety is disguised. Bamm. 

Thus have 1 played with the dogmatul in a prr- 
MiuM scepticism, (ilaacitle'i Snriuii. 

Thia was then the church which was daily in- 
eiMsed by tlic addition of oilier ferumt received into 

It ii hard lo fvrunnn and act a part long ; for, 
where Truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 

TitUna«. 
. ou ""St reign ; 
difficult to gain. Urydeii, 
Tbe kiog in prmm visits all aiouud. 
Comfoits Ine sick, coogiatulales tbe sound. 
And huldi for ihrice three days a royal feast. Id. 
A pmn ii a thinking inteUigent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider tlsclf as it- 
self, tbe same Ibiidiing tbing in different limes and 
places. Lock: 

If speaking of himself in Ihe first rwrnn singular 
baa so 1011011* meaniafrs, liis use of tbe first jwiim 
plural it with greater latilude. Id. 



This immadiale and ftrtmal speaking of God Al- 
mighty to Abnham. Job, and Moses, made ool all 
his precepts and dictates, delivered in ibis manner, 
simply and eternally moral ; lor some of ihem weie 
prruiuil, and many of them cetemonial and judicial. 
Id. 

Public reproofs of sin are general, though by lUia 
they lose a great deal of Iheir effect ; but in privala 
cooversations tbe applications may be more jiCKnul, 
and Ihe proofs when so directed came home. 

Tbe converted man is pfmnKilljr ihe same be was 
before, and "is neither born noi created a-new in a 
proper literal sense. Id. 

lo thai we owe Ihe safety of our pmoui and tbe 
propriety of our pouessions, Atirrlmrv. 

It has been the conslaut practice of tbe Jesuits lo 
send over emissaries, with insltuctions U jkmuhuk 
themselves oieoibeis of tbe several sects emoogst ui. 

Some penons must be found out, alieady known 
by history, whom we may make the aclora and p#r- 
Hiiii^j of this fable. BnHmt. 

Ho a ptnon't allainments ever so great, he should 
always remember that he is God's creature, puriw. 

If lie imagines there may be no prrmna' pride, 
vain fondness of ihemselves. in those that are patched 
and dressed oul with so much glitter of ajl or orna- 
menl. lei him only make the eiperimenl. Luw. 

These fables Cicero pronounced, under tbe jitr- 
•nn of Crasius, were of more use and authority than 
all thebooks of thephilosopber. Baker oh Ltwaing. 

Sir Robert Walpole rewarded him with twenty 
guineas : a much greater sum than he alWrwanb 
obtained from apmm of yet higher rank. JahnKH. 

Ilisworks arc auchasawrilerbuslling in tbe world, 
showing himself in public, and emerging occasion- 
ally from lime lo lime inio notice, might keep alive 
by his psmnnf influence. Id. 

Is It possible, gentlemen, lliat f-rrim' of so acute 
understandings as those who were arrayed against 
me to-day, should not see, that if a minisler ought 
nut In he a member of parliamenl, the converse 
would be equally true, llial tbe crown ought not 
to cbiiose a mernber of parliament for its minister t 
And wiiat would be tbe consequence 1 Canidtig. 

Pt.nitO\, in gramniaT, is applied to such nouns 
or pronouns u, being either prefixed or und'T- 
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A(>od, Bfe the notdhiatit^ in idl inflections of a 
verb ; or it is the a^nt or patient in all finite or 
personal verbs. See English Language. 

Personal Action, in law, is an action levied 
directly and solely against the person ; in oppo- 
sition to a real or mixed action. See Action. 

Personal Goods or Chattels, ip law, sig- 
nifies any moveable thing belonging to a person, 
whether alive or dead. See Chattels. 

PERSONAT7E, the fortieth order in Lin- 
nxus*s Fragments of Natural Method, consisting 
of plants whose flowers are furnished with an 
irregular gaping or grinning petal, which in figure 
somewhat resembles the snout of an animal (see 
Botany, Index). Most of the genera of this 
order are arranged under the class and order 
didynamia angiospermia. The rest, although 
they cannot enter into that artificial class and 
order, for want of the classic character, the ine- 
quality of the stamina ; yet, in a natural method, 
which admits of greater latitude, may be arranged 
with those plants which they resemble in their 
habit and general appearance, and particularly 
in the circumstances expressed in that title. 

Personification, Personifying, or Perso- 
nalising, the giving an inanimate being the 
£gure, sentiments, and language of a person. 
See Oratory. Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on 
Rhetoric, gives this account of personification. 
* It is a figure the use of which is very exten- 
sive, and its foundation laid deep in human 
nature. At first view, and when considered 
abstractedly, it would appear to be a figure of the 
utmost boldness, and to oorder on the extrava- 
gant and ridiculous. For what can seem more 
remote from the tract of reasonable thought than 
to speak of stones and trees, and fields and rivers, 
as if they were living creatures, and to attribute 
to them thought and sensation, affections and 
actions ? One might imagine this to be no more 
than childish conceit, which no person of taste 
could relish. In fact, however, the case is very 
different. No such ridiculous effect is produced 



by personification when properly catoployed; « 
the contrary, it is found to be natimf and iffet- 
able, nor is any very uncommon degree of pM- 
sion required in order to make us reUsh it All 
poetry, even in its most gentle and bumble fem, 
abounds with it. From prose it is far £doi& ke- 
ing excluded ; nay, in common convosiiki, 
very frequent approaches are made to it M1e 
we say, the ground thirsts for ndn, or the emh 
smiles with plenty ; when we speak of ambitiaBs 
being restless, or a disease being deoeitliil; mA 
expressions show the fecility with ytrbkk tke 
mind can accommodate the properties ol liw 
creatures to things that nte inamiiuile» or toab> 
stract conceptions of its own forming.' Tk 
Doctor goes on to investigate the nature of pe^ 
sonification at considerable length. A nd bcaddb 
a very proper caution respecting the use of it k 
prose compositions, in which this figure reqinci 
to be used with great moderation and ddicaq. 
The same liberty is not allowed to the im^^ 
tion there as in poetry. The same OTsirtanfr 
cannot be obtained for raising passion ts is 
proper height by the force of irarabers and ds 
glow of style. However, addresses to maniaBk 
objects are not excluded from prose ; hut kic 
their place only in the higher species of oiatorf. 
A public speaker may on some occasioos voy 
properly address religion or virtue ; or his la- 
tive country, or some city or proTince, whkk 
has suffered perhaps great cammities, or bi 
been the scene of some memorable action. BbS 
we must remember that, as such addresses SR 
among the highest efforts of eloquence, tkf 
should never be attempted unless bv pcnossof 
more than ordinary genius : for if the orator 
fails in his design of moving onr piBsions bf 
them, he is sure of being laughed at Of aD 
frigid things, the most fii^d are the awkmri 
and unseasonable attempts sometimes made in- 
wards such kinds of personification, especiailyrf 
they be long continued.' 
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PERSPECTIVE, n. s. Fr. perspectif; Lat. 
perspicio. A glass tlirough which objects arc 
viewed ; tlie view taken; the science of delineat- 
ing objects on a plane. 

We have pergpective houses, where we make de- 
fDonstratioDB of all lights and radiations ; and out of 
things uncolonred and transparent, we can represent 
unto you all separate colours. Bacon, 

If It tend to danger, they turn about the perspective 
and -show it so litue, that he can scarce discern it. 

Denham. 
It may import us io this claim, to hearken to the 
itorais rising abroad ; and by the best perspectives^ 
to discover trom what coast they break. Temple, 
You hold the glass, but turn the perspective. 
And farther off the lessened object drive. 

Drgden, 
Lofty ttees, with sacred shades, 
And perspectives of pleasant glades. 
Where nymphs uf brightest form appear. Id. 
Medals have represented their buildings according 
tc the rules of peripectiie. Additon on Medals. 



Faith for reason's glimmering Kgbt shall give 
Her immortal perspective. Priet. 

How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 
WMth gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys ! 
Joy behind joy, in endless perspective f Yvung. 

Perspf.ctive is a branch of the science of 
optics which teaches how to represent the ob- 
jects of vision on a plane surface. 

Vitruvius says that the first who wrote a tnt- 
tise on this subject was Agathareus, a disciple of 
iEschylus, and that srlbsequently his principles 
^ere elucidated and improved by Democntu5 
and Anaxagoras. None of these treatises of ihe 
ancients, however, have come dovm to roodero 
times. It is to the revival of painting in Italy 
that we must trace the existing art; and it seems 
to have owed its reviviscence particularly to tbat 
branch of painting which was employed in the 
decorations of the theatres. 

The Arabian optician Alhazen, who flodiislied 
about the year 1100. should not be omitled. 
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ID our cstaioguG oF wrlien. Roger 
* Bacon cites liis work, and tieala himself on the 
subieat wilh creditable accuncy. 

Tbe earliest writer wliose rules of |i«rBpec- 
lire sarvive it Peter del Boi^o, an Italiao, who 
die<! in 1143. He supposed obj(>cts to be placed 
beyond a transparent tablet, and endeavoni^ to 
trace the image) which rays of li^bt, emitted 
fioiD them, would make npon it. A^'hat success 
be had in this altempt we know not, as his hook 
on this subject has perished. It is, however, 
very much commtnd^ by the lamoua Ignatius 
Danle; and, upon the principles of Bor^, Al- 
bert Uurer constructed a machine, by which he 
couLd trace the peispeclive appearance of ob- 
jecis. Ballhaiai Perussi studied Ihe writings 
of UorgD, and endeavoured to make them more 
iDlelligible. To liim we owe the discovecy of 
points of dbtaoee, lo which all lines that inake 
ui angle of 4^° with the ground line ace drawn. 

Not lon^ after, anolhei Italian, Guidol.'lbaldi, 
observed that all the lines that are piirullel to one 
■notber, if ibey be inclined lo the (ground line, 
GCinver:E;ie lo tome point in the homontal line, 
and that ihroxgh this point also a line drawn 
front the eye, parallel lo tliem.wil) pass. These 
principles put together enabled him lomake out 
a pretty complete theory of perywciive. 

His work was published ut Pesoro in 1000, 
mhI may be said to have contained the funda- 
mental principles of the system of Gisfesande 
and Dr. Brook Taylor ; tha outline, in fact, of 
the only aysWtn worth the student's attention. 
For, whUe this is a science of the fist importance 
to a painter, he is not, at the same time, lo be 
toostrictly coofineiltoits rules. Nothing, indeed, 
should be permitted to tie up his hands or 
cramp his genius; on the contrary, he should be 
left fully at liberty to express his idea with one 
stroke of his pencil ; and, as Freiitoy advi.ses, 
' lei Ihe compasses be rather in his eyes than in 
his hands;' in that way let him ineasure dis- 
tinctly every object by comparison — the princi- 
pal lalenl which he should own. If be ii well 
acquainted wilh Ihe principles of his art, he will 
ixil slop al Ihe dry rules of gcomeiry, while his 
^cy is sketcliing all the chief parts of his pic- 
lure j but proceed with Ihe whole, and, when 
the design ie arranged, then correct alt Ihoss 
ponions which require it by the laws of per- 
BpeciiYc. 

But while, on ihe one band, we are nnxioua 
to guard the student against dwelling too much 
on Ihe more mechanical parts of his interesting 
«lt, we musl, on ihe other, strive lo impress on 
hi* mind that a thorough knowledge and an un- 
deviUing attention to this imnorlunl btsnch of 
it is not only eligible but indispensable. The 
>ludy of it should, indeed, go hand in hand 
with that of anatomy, aa not less ftuidamenial 



The contour of an object drawn upioa paper 
or cuHM tepreienti; nothing more than such 
an inttnectien of Uie visual ray.i seul from the 
extremities of il lo the eye as woohl arise on a 
glHSi pul in the place of the pa|H:r or canvas. 
Now. the silUBIion of an nbjecl at the odier side 
of a glus beiDB giien, the delineation uf it in 
the glas» itaelf depends enlirely on the situation 



of the eye on this side of the gloss ; in oihur 

words, on llie rules of perspective. 

To understand these, suppose a person at a 
window looks through an upright pane of class 
at any object beyoncf it, and keeping his head 
steady, dmws the 6gure of Ihe object upon the 

S'ass with a black lead pencil, as if tbe point of 
D pencil touched tbe object itself; be would 
then have a true representation of the object in 
perspective as il appears to bis eye. 

To do this, let the glass be laid over with 
strong guro water, whi<3i, when dry, will be fit 
for drawing upon, and will retain tbe traces of 
the pencil ; and then let the student look through 
a small bole in a thin plate of metal, fixed about 
a foot from the glass, between it and his eye, 
and keep his eye close to the bole ; otherwise he 
might shifl Ihe position of bis head, and con- 
sequently make a false delinealion of the object. 

AHer tracing out tbe ligure of ibc object, ba 
may go over il again with pen and ink i and, 
when that is dry, put a sheet of paper upon it, 
and trace it thereon with a pencil ; then taking 
away the paper and laying it on a table, he may 
finish the picture by giving it the colon, lights, 
and shades, a.s he sees Uem in tlie object, of 
which be will now have a Irue resemblance. 

To such as liaie a general knowledge of tbe 

Erinciples of optics, ibis must be self-evident : 
)r as vision ii occasioned by pencib of rays 
coming in straiRht linea lo tbe eye from every 
point of the visible object, it is plain ibal, by 
joining Ihe points in the transparent plane, ihrougli 
whidi all those pencils respectively pass, an ex- 
act representation must be formed of the object 
as it appears to tbe eye in that particular position, 
and at that determined distance i and couUl pic- 
tures of things be always first drawn on trans- 
parent planes, ibis simple operation, wilh the 
principle on which it is founded, would comprise 
the whole theory and practice of perspectire- 
As this, however, is In from being the case, rules 
must be deduced from (be sciences of optica 
and geometry for dnwing repreacBlations of vi- 
sible objects on opaque planes ; and the applkn- 
tion of these rules constitutes what is properly 
called tbe art of perspective. 

Before we ky down the further principles of 
this art, ii is proper lo obsetve, that when a per- 
son stands directly opposite lo ihe middle of one 
end of a long avenue, which isstraiglitandeqirallj 
broad througbout, the aides thereof seem to ap- 
proach nearer lo each otlier in proportion' as they 
are farther from his eye ; or tbe an^es, under 
which their different parts are seen become gra- 
dually less, according as the distance from bis 
eye bcreascs ; and, if the avenue be very long, 
the sides of it at die farthest end seem to tneet : 
and there an object that would cover tbe wholv 
breadth of the avenue, and be of a height equal 
to that breadth, would appear only lo be a mere 

Having made these preliminary obeervalions, 
we now proceed to 

Sect. I.-Defisiti 



£ Terhs' t 



I . The Aoriinnfai fine is that line supposed to 
be drawn paiullel to the horizon tjirough the eye 
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of the spectator; or rather, it is a line which 12. Orthography represents the vertical poo- 

teparales the hearen from the earth, and which tion and appearance ot an object ; and benoe «- 

limits the sight Thus A and B, plate Perspec- thographic proiection is called the elevttim, 

iiTE, fig. 1, are two pillars below the horizontal When we see the front of a house l e preacntad, 

line C D, because the eye is elevated above them ; we give it that term ; when the side, we * 



in iig. 2 they are said to be equal with it; and nate it the profile. If we suppose a house, or 



in fig. 3 raised above it. Thus, according to the other object, to be divided by a plane , 

different points of view, the objects will be either perpendicularly through it in a line i^ rigli 

higher or lower than the horizontal line. angles with the point, we call it the lateral sec- 

2. The point of sight A, fig. 4, is that which tion ; but, if the plane pass in a direction panUd 
makes the centrical ray on the horizontal line ab; with the front, it is termed a longitudinal sectioo. 
or it is the point where all the other visual rays If the plane passes in neither of the former di> 
D, D, unite. rections (not however deviating from the vertial]^ 

3. The points of distance C, C, fig. 4, are i{ is said to be an oblique section. 

points set off in the horizontal line at equal dis- 13. These afford us the means of laying down 

tances on each side of the point of sight A. plans, of showing the parts and the manner in 

4. And in the same figure B B represents the which the interiors of edifices are arranged, coft- 
base line or fundamental line. sequently are indispensable to the ardiitect or 

5. £ £ IS the abridgment of the square, of surveyor, and indeed should be understood fay 
which D, D, are the si^. every individual connected any way with de- 

6. F,F, the <iuig(ma//titet which go to the points signin$^ or building. Nor should the following 
of distance C, C. be neglected ; — namely, tcenographyy which shovs 

7. Accidental points are those where the objects us how to direct the visual rays to every point or 
end ; these may be cast negligently, because nei- part of a picture ; and stereography^ which enablo 
ther drawn to the point of sight, nor to those of us to represent solids on a plane, from geometri- 
distance,but meeting each other in the horizontal cal projection ; whence their several dimensiou, 
line. For example, two pieces of souare timber, viz. length, breadth, and thickness, may all be 
G and H, fig. 5, make the points I, I, I, I, on the represented, and correctly understood at sight 
horizontal line ; but go neither to the point of 14. An original object is that which beaxnei 
sight K, nor to the points of distance C, C ; the subject ot the picture, and is the parent of 
these accidental points serve likewise for case- the design. 

ments, doors, windows, tables, chairs, &c. 15. Original planes or lines are the surfaces of 

8. The pom^ of direct view, or of the front, is the objects to be drawn; or they are any lines of 
when we have the object directly before us ; in those surfaces ; or they are the sur&ces on whidi 
which case it shows only the fore side ; and, if those objects stand. 

below the horizon, a little of the top ; but nothing 16. Perspective plane is the picture itself, 

of the sides, unless the object be polygonous. which is supposed to be a transparent plane, 

9. The point of oblique view is when we see through which we view the objects represented 
an object aside of us and as it were aslant, or thereon. 

with ihe comer of our eye ; the eye, however, 17. Vanishing planes are those pwints whick 

beinff all the while opposite to the point of sight ; are marked upon the picture by supposing hues 

in which case we see the object laterally, and it to be drawn from the spectator's eye parallel to 

presents to us two sides or races. The practice any original lines, and produced until they touch 

is the same in the side points as in the front the picture. 

points; a point of sight, points of distance, &c., 18. Ground plane is the surface of the earth, 

being laid down in the one as well as in the other, or plane of the horizon, on which the picture is 

10. Projection delineates objects in piano by imagined to stand. 

means of right lines called rays, supposed to be 19. The ground line is that formed by the in- 
drawn from every angle of the subject, to par- tersection of the picture in the ground plane, 
ticular points. When the objects are angular, 20. Vanishing points are the points marked 
these rays necessarily form pyramids, having the down in the picture by supposing lines to be 
plane or superficies whence they proceed for their drawn from the spectator's eye parallel to any 
basis ; but, when drawn from or to circular ob- original lines, and produced until they touch the 
jects, they form a cone. picture. 

11. Ichnography, or ichnographic projection, 21. The centre of a picture is that point on 
is described by right lines parallel among them- the perspective plane where a line drawo from 
selves and perpendicular to the horizon from the eye perpendicular to the picture would cut 
every angle of every object, on a plane parallel it ; consequently it is that \aii of the picture 
to the horizon : the points where the perpendicu- which is nearest to the eye of the spectator. 

lar lines or rays cut that plane being joined by 22. The distance of the picture is that from the 

right lines. The figure projected on the horizontal eye to the centre of the picture. The distance 

plane is likewise called the plan or seat of that of a vanishing point is the distance from the eye 

<^ject on the ground plane. The points are the of the spectator to that point where the converg- 

sites, or seats, of the angles of the object. The ing lines meet, and, after gradually diininiahiBg 

lines are the seats of the side?. By diLs we are all the objects which come within their direction 

to understand howthe basis of figures represented and proportion, are reduced so as, in £ict, to 

as superftroctnres stand or are supported ; and terminate in nothing. All parallel lines have 

we are further enabled to judee of, indeed to the same vanishing points; that is to say, all 

re, tfaeir seroal parts and their areas. such as are, in building, parallel to each other. 
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I when not represeoied {irecisely oppoiiLte to, and 
P pwallel with, the eye, will appear lo converge 
towiudi some remote point, i.e. Iheir vanishing 
point. Circles, vfben retiring in such mannei, 
are renreieatcd by ellipses, proporuoned lo 
their distances: their dimensions in perspective 
are ascertained by enclosing tbem, or the nearest 
of them, where a regular sticceision is to be por- 
trayed, within a square, which, being divided 
into any number of equal parts or cliequers, will 
exliibii all the proportions of those more remote. 
23. A tiWf eyr uifio is supposed lo be taken 
him some elevated spot which commands a 
prospect nearly resembliog the plane or ichno- 
I graphy of the places seen. Thus the view from 
I B high lower, or from a mountain, whence the 
I attitudes of the rarious objects on the plane be- 
' low appear much diminished, gives nearly the 
ae representation as is offered to a bird flymg 
!r them — and hence the term. Some idea of 
this may be obtained by standing on any height, 
and observing how low those objects which are 
near thereto will appear when compared with 
those more distant; taking however the perspec- 
tive diminution of the latter into consideration. 

When a painter has formed a scene in his 
mind, and supposed, as is customary, that the 
principal fignres of this scene lie close, or almost 
close, to the hack of his canVas, he is, in the 
next place, to fit on some point on this side of 
the canvas from which he would choose his 
piece should be seen. But in choosing tliis 
point, which is called the point of tight, regard 
should he had lo its situation lo the right or left 
of the middle of the canvas ; but, above all 
thinp, to its distance and height with respect to 
the lower edge of the canvas ; which edge is 
called the bate linr, and is parallel with the 
horizontal line which passes through the eye. 
For by assuming the pomt of sight, and conse- 
quently the horizontal line, too low, the planes 
upon which the figures stand will ap[)ear a great 
deal too shallow; as, by assuming it too high, 
they will appear too steep, so as to render the 

Eiece far less light and airy than i( ought to he. 
3 like manner, if the point of sight is lakeD at 
loo great a distance from the canvas, the l%ures 
wilt not admit of degradalion enough to be seen 
wiih sufhcienl distinctness : and, if taken too 
rear it, the degradalion will be too quick and 
precipitate to have an agreeable effect. Thus, 
then, it is evident that no small allention is 
requisite in the choice of this point. 

vVhen a picture is to be placed on hi^h, the 
point of sight should be assumed low, and vice 
venb : in order that the horizontal line of the 

Eicure may be, as near as possible, in the same 
DiizoDtal plane with that of the spectator ; for 
this disposition has a surprising effect. When a 
picture is lo be placed very high, as, amongst 
many others, that of the Purification, by Paolo 
Veronese, jl will be proper to assume the point 
of sight *o low that it may lie quite under the 
picture, no pari of whose ground is in that case 
to be visible; Ear, were the point of sight to be 
takm above the picture, the horizontal ground 
of it would appear sloping to the eye, and both 
fimires and bnildinp as ready to tumble head- 
II it Roe, indeed, that there is seldom 



a necessity for sucli eitraordiiiarr eiaclness; 
and that, unless in tome particular cases, the 
point of sight had belter De high rather than 
low : as a reason for which we may observe that, 
as we are more accustomed to behold people oo 
the same plane with ourselves than either Iiiglier 
or lower, the figures of a piece must strike ui 
most when standing on a plane nearly level with 
thai on which we ourselves stand. To this it 
may be added that by placing the eye low, and 
greatly shortening the plane, the heels of ihc 
back figures will seem to bear against the heads 
of the foremost, so as to render the distance be- 
tween them far less perceptible than it wouW 
otherwise he. The poinl of sight being fixed, 
according to the situation in which the picture 
is to be placed, the' point of dutanet a next 
to be determined. In doing this a painter should 
carefully attend to three things: — first, that the 
spectator may be able lo lake in, at one glance, 
the whole and every part of the composition; 
secondly, that he may see it diitinctly; and) 
thirdly, that the degradation of ihe figures and 
other objects of the picture be sufiicieally sen- 
sible. 

Sect. II. — GESEaAL Rules. 

1. Let every line which in the object or geo- 
metrical figure is straight, perpendicular, or pa- 
rallel to its base, be so also in its scenographic 
delineationi, or in the description, in all its di- 
mensions, such as it appears to the eye ; and let 
the lines which in the object return at right an- 
gles from the fore right side, he drawn in lik« 
manner scenographicaliy from the point of sight. 

a. Let all straight lines which in- the object 
return from the fore right aide, run in a sceno- 
graphic figure, into the horizontal line. 

3. Let the object you' intend to delineate, 
standing on the right hand, be placed abo on th* 
right hand of the point of sight ; that on the lefi 
hand, on that hand of the same point ; and that 
which is just before, in the middle of it. 

4. Let those lines which, in the object, are 
equidistant from the reluming line, be drawn in 
the scenogruphic figure from that point found in 
the horizon. 

5. In selling off the aldlude of columns, pe- 
destals, &c., measure Ihe height from the base 
line upward in the front or fore right side ; and 
a visual ray down that point in the front shall 
limit Ihe altitude of the column, or pillar, alt the 



6. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, eiosses, 
spirals, and cross arches, or any other figure in 
the roof of a room, first draw ichnographically, 
and so, with perpendiculars from the princi)»d 
points thereof, carry it up to the ceiling, from 
which several points carry on llie figure. 

7. The ceol(« in any scenographic regular 
figure is found by drawing cross lines from the 
opposite angles ; for the point where the diago- 
nals cross is the centre. 

8. A ground plane of squares is alike, both 
abo'e and below die horizontal line; only the 
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roore it is distant either above or below the hori- whereTer your line of distance cuts those ISna, 

son, the squares will be so much the larger or draw lines parallel to the line Lr I^ which wfi 

wider. give yoo the squares in peivpectiTe, or the trse 

9. In drawing a perspective figure where many figure of every square. Thus D, in the perspe^ 
lines come together, to direct your eye, draw the tive plan, answers to B in the memsored plai^ 
diagonals in red, the visual lines in black, the and 1,2, 3, and 4, answer to their cotres p ondBf 
perpendiculars in green, or any other color squares in the same plan. 

difierent from that which you intend the figure To raise either pillars, trees, hottses, or say 

shall be. other bodies, accoraing to their l e sp ec ti vip hd|[^ 

10. Having considered the height, distance, at different distances and proportions, on the 
and position of the figure, and drawn it accord- plan laid down, measure them oat in perspective 
ingly, with its side or angle against the base, mto squares of a foot or any other measure. Let 
raise perpendiculars from the several angles or one of these squares, 1, 4, in fie. 7, serve for the 
designed points, from the figure to the ba^, and base of a pillar a foot thick. Mark the line L&, 
transfer the length of each perpendicular, from by the scale of the ground plan, into equal pro- 
the place where it touches the base, to the base portions or feet ; a, 6, c, d ; which being so moj 
on the side opposite to the point of distance, teet high, and standing on the base, are nprigbti^ 
Thus the diametrals to the perpendiculars in the not in perspective. Then draw a line, 4 5, pt- 
base, by intersection with the diagonals drawn rallel to 1 c. Join c and 5, and then yoa have 
to the several transferred distances, will give the the front of a body three feet high and one fool 
angles of the figures ; and so lines drawn from vride, which is the object you were to raise. 
one point to another will circumscribe the see- From 4 draw a line with a black lead pencil, te 
nographic figure. the point of sight ; and from 3 raise a line pa- 

11. If in a landscape there be any standing rallel to 4 5, till it touches the pencilled line p» 
waters, a^ rivers, ponds, &c., place the horizontal sing from 5 to the point of sight, which will give 
line level with the farthest sight or appearance you the side appearance of the column or bodv, 
of it. as you will see it from the place where you staoo. 

12. If there be houses, churches, castles, Then, with a pencil, from c draw a une to iht 
towers, mountains, ruins, &c., in the land- point of sight, which will determine the line 6 7 
scape, consider their position, that you may find that bounds the perspective view of the ootaaa 
fern what point in Uie horizontal lines to draw a-top. Afterwards from 2 raise a pencilled ba 
4he front and sides of diem in the picture. parallel to a c or 1 c, till it touches tht fitt 

13. In drawing objects at a great distance, drawn from c to the point of siffht; then drvr 
observe the proportions, both in magnitude and 6 7 parallel to c 5, and you will have the sqmit 
distance, in the draught, which appear from the of the top of the column as observed j&nm A, 
object to the eye. which is supposed to be the place where yoa 

14. In coloring and shadowing near objects, stand. It is to be observed that the line drawn 
you must make the same colors and shades in fVom 2 to 6 is only imaginary, and in conseqneDoe 
your picture which you observe with your eye in is to be rubbed out, because, not being seen fhaa 
the landscape ; but, according as the distance be- the place whereyou stand, it must not appear ia 
comes greater, the colors must be fainter, till at the drawing. The same may be understood of 
last they are gradually lost in a darkish sky-color, the line drawn from 1 to 2 ; but it is necessaiy 

o TTT ., T ^^^ they appear in the draught, as they direct 
Sect. III^MEcnANiCAL Illustrations of y^^^ to Regulate thetop of your cohiin, and 
Drawing in Perspective. {^ ,^^ -^ ^j^j^ ^^ainty upon its base. 
I. Suppose LLDBA, fig. 6, plate Perspec- Lastly, finish your column with 'lines only, 
TIVE, a square piece of pavement, consistmg of that is, from 1 to c, from 4 to 3, fiDm 3 to 7, from 
twenty-five pieces of marble, each a foot square : c to 5, from 6 to 7, and from t to 4, whereby 
it must be measured exactly, and laid regularly you will have the true representation of the co- 
down upon paper ; and for the sake of a more lumn, as in fig. 8. 

distinct notion how every particular square will When this is done, you may erect other colnmai 

appear when you have a true perspective view on the other squares in the same manner, observ- 

of them, mark every other stone or marble black; ing to fling your shades all on one side, and be- 

or else number each of them as in the figure, ing master of these few examples, which will 

which is divided into squares, every other one cost very little trouble, you will find the princi- 

of which may be made to appear black, like the pie of them apply to various objects, 

three at the bottom marked B C D : or 1, 2, 3, 4, For the construction of a camera obscura, 1. 

answering to those which are marked in the per- Darken the room E F, fig. 10, leaving only as 

spective with the same numbers. To lay your plan aperture open in the window at V^ on the side 

in perspective, fix your point of sight as you ob- I K, facing the prospect A B C D. 2. In this apff- 

serve in the figure ; or more or less to the right ture fit a lens, either plano-convex, or convex ob 

or left; then draw the lineKK parallel to, and at both sides. 3, At a due distance, to be deter- 

what distance you will from L L ; and raise a line mined by experience, spread a paper or white 

on each side from L to K. to form the figure you see, cloth, unless there be a white wall ; then on (too, 

as a frame ; then draw a line from the comer K, G H, the desired objects A B C D will be delme- 

which is the ooint of distance, to the opposite ated invertedly. 4. If you would have theo 

comer L ; ana this line will regulate your work, appear eject, place a concave lens between die 

Now draw lines from the squares of your plan to centre and the focus of the first lens, or receive 

tht point of sight, as exact as possible ; and, the image on a plane speculum inclined to the 
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liorlzon udiIbc an uigle of 45°, or have iwq 
leiue$ ini;Iiuled in a draw-tube instead of one. 
If the aperture do not exceed the bigness of 
a pea, the objects will be represented vriihoul 
any leos )it nil. And thus the abjects may be 
drawn or copied lo the greateit degree of accu- 
r«y. The student will adopt any of thes« 
meiliDds which he finds will be moal suitable lo 
bis purpose ; but the catnem obsoura is Ihat 
whitii is most geaetally used by painters, lliis 
method has also the additional advantage of giv- 
ing the student a, correct idea of coloring from 

Sect. IV.— Ruies and Exampim in SctNO- 

oiui'uic Pebspective, Ike. 

t. Suppose the pentagoa ABDEF, iig. 1, 

plate II., rec|ui red to be represented by tUe rules 

uf perspective on Ihe transparent plane \'r, 

f laced perocndkulaily on the horiiunlal plana 
1 R. dotted lines are imagined to pans from tha 
?e C to each point of Uk pentagon C A, V B, 
D, be, whicn are supposed, in their passage 
through the plane PV, to leave their trace* oi 
vestiges in the noinls a, b, d, &c., on the plane, 
and thereby lo clelineate the pentagon ab d et'i 
which, as It Blrikes the eye by the same rays Inal 
the original penlagon ABDEF does, will be a 
true perspective representation of it. 

2, To find the perspective appearance of a tri- 
angle, UQC, Iig- 3, between the eye and the 
Iriangl^ draw the line D E, which is called the 
(undamrotal line ; from a dmw 2 V, representing 
the perpendicular distance of |he eye above the 
funosDienlal line, be it wbat it will; and Ihrouffh 
V draw, ai ri^ht angles to 3 V, It K parallel to 
BE; then will the plane DUKE repreiient the 
transparent plane, on which the peRpective rc- 
preHeotatioa is to be made. Next, lo Snd the 

Krspeciive poinla of the angles of the triangle, 
tun perpendiculats A I, C S, B 3, frofti the 
angles to the ftindameotal DE; set off these 
perpendiculars upon the fundamental, appoEite 
10 the point of distance K,U) B,A,C. From 1, 
2, 3, draw lines to ihe principal point V ; and 
from Ihe points A, B, and C, in the fundamental 
line, draw the riglit lines A K, B K, C K lo Ihe 

ri of diiUnce K ; which is so called, because 
«i>ectalor ought lo be so fitr removed froin 
the figure or painting, as it is distant ftom 
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where Ihe visi 
the lines of disUnce AK, BK^CK, will be 
angular points of the triangle <j i c, the true 
teproentatioQ of A B C. By proceeding in this 
manner wiili ihe angular points of any right-lined 
figure, whether regular or irregular, it will be 
twy eaiy lo represent it in perspective. 

3. If the stenographic appearance of any solid 
were to be represented, suppose of a trianguhtr 
priim, the b^ of which is the Irianele m n o, 
ng. 3, yoo need only find the upper surface of it, 
in the wae mtumer as you found the lower, 0( 
ba^i arid iha, joining the corresponding points 
by tight |iMa,you wiU have the true represents 
tion of ilic "iiid in perspective. So that the 
work 11 the same as before; only you take a new 
AitidameDlal liite, as much hic^her than Ihe fbr- 
ner at is the altitude of that wlid the scenogra- 



phic representation of which youwould delineate. 

4. Ihere is slill a more commodious way, 
which is ibis: having found, as above, the base 
or icbnographic plale m n o, let perpendiculars 
be erected to the tundamenUl line from the Ihree 
angular pdnU, which wilt express the aliilndei 
of those points. But because tliese altitudes, 
though equal in the body or solid itself, will aiv 
pear unequal in the scenographic view, the 
farthest olT appearing less than those neater ihe 
eye, tlieir true proiiortional heights may-be Ibui 
determined. Anywhere in the fuDdamenlal line, 
let A B be erected perpendicularly, and equal to 
the true aldlude; or, if the figure have different 
altitudes, let them be transferred into the per- 
pendicular AB; and from the points A una B, 
and from all the points of intermediate altitudes, 
if there be any sucb, draw right lines to the point 
of sight V ; those line' A V, B V. will conaiilule 
A triangle with A B, within whjcli all iha points 
of altitude will be contained. Through the 
points ti m, draw parallela to the fundamental 
line; and from tlw pomu o, o. &c, erect perpen- 
diculars to those parallels ; and the poinU where 
they intersect the lines AV, B V, as in a u, A A, 
Sec, will dclcnnine the apparent lieight of the 
sblid in ihe scenographic position to the eye in 
V. In practice, these parallels and perpendicu- 
lar) are easily drawn, by means of a good draw- 
ing board, or table, fitted for ihe purpose- 

5. To exhibit the perspective of a pavement, 
consisting of square stones, viewed directly: 
divide the side AB, fig.4, Uansferred to the fun- 
daiaental bne DE, into as many equal parts as 
there are square stones in one row. From tlie 
several points of division draw right lines to the 

Siincipal point V, and from A lo the point (rf 
isiance K draw a right line AK, and from B to 
the other point of distance 1. draw another LB. 
Through the points of the inlerseciions of the cor- 
responding lines draw right lines on each side, to 
be produced lo the right lines AV and BV. 
Then will afgb be Ihe appearance of the pave- 
ment AFGB. 

6. To show the perspective appearance of a 
square A B D C, fig. 5, seen obliquely, and hav- 
ing one of its sides A B in the fundamental line. 
The square being viewed obliquely, assume Ihe 
principal point V, in the horiionlal line H R, in 
such a manner, as that a perpendicular to the 
Amdamenlal line maybll without the side of the 
square A B, or at least may not bisect it ; and 
make V K Ihe distance of the eye. Transfer the 
perpendiculars AC and BD to ihe fundamental 
line U E ; and draw tha right lines K B, K U ; 
as also AVand VC: IhenwiU A and B be their 
own appearances, and c and d the appearances of 
the points C and D; consequently AfdB is the 
appearance of the square ABDC 

7. Ifthe.sqnare AC BD beat adiitance from 
the fundatnenlal line D E, which rarely happens 
in practice, the distances of the angles A and B 
must likewise be transferred to the fiindamental 
line; and even the oblique view itself is not veryi 
common. Tbereason why objects appear smaller 
as Ihey are at a greater distance, is, that they 
appear according to the angle of the eye, wherein 
they are seen ; and this angle is talien at the ey^ 
where the lines terminating the objects meet. 
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8. For example, the eye A, fig. 6, viewing the fundamental AB, fig. 10, describe a 
object BC,w'ill draw the rays AB and AC, and from the several point.s of the periphery C 
which give the angle BAC; so that an object F, G, H, I, &.C., to the ftiDdamental line, let 61 
viewed under a greater angle will appear larger, perpendiculars C 1, F2, G 3, H 4, l5, l< 
and another under a less angle smaller. That, From the points A, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, &c., drawiigh 
among equal objects, those at the greatest dis- lines to the principal point V ; as also a rick 
tance appear smallest, and consequently, that in line from B to the point of distance L,aodai- 
all perspective the remotest objects must be other from A to the point of distance K. ThrtneB 
made the smallest, will be manifest from the the common intersection draw right lines, as ii 
figure: the objects BC, D£, FG, HI, and KL, the preceding case: thus vre shall ion ik 
being aH equal, but at different distances from the points e,/, g, A, c, which are the representatioe 
eye, it is evident that the angle D A £ is less than of these, A, C, F, G, H, I, which beins ood- 
the angle BAC, that FAG is less than DAE, nected as before give the projection of dieci> 
that 11 A I is less than FAG, and that KAL is cle. Hence it appears not only how any cuni> 
less than HA I. Hence, the second, third, fourth, linear figure may be projected on a pkuK, \a 
and fifth objects will appear smaller, though also how any pavement consisting of any Jdn! 
really all equal, inasmuch as the angles diminish of stones may be delineated in perspectnre. L' 
in proportion as the objects recede. If the eye, any complicated figure be proposed, it may lot 
on the other hand, were removed to M, K L be easy to apply the practical rules to the dt- 
would appear the largest, and B C no bigger than scription of every minute part ; but by encIoBn 
N O. that figure in a regular one properly subdivided, 

9. It follows that, as objects appear such as and reduced into perspective, a person skilled ii 
is the angle they are seen under, if several lines drawing may with ease describe the object jw- 
be drawn between the sides of the same triangle, posed. 

they will all appear equal: thus all the lines Upon the whole, where the boundaries ef ik 

comprised between the sides O N and O P, fig. proposed object consist of straight lines and 

7, of the triangle NOP, will appear equal to plain surfaces, they may be descnl^ directly bf 

each other : and, as objects comprehended under the rules of perspective : but when they are cif 

the same angle seem equal, so all comprehended vilinear, either m their sides or surftces, tk 

under a greater angle must seem greater, and all practical rules can only serve for the descripaa 

under a smaller angle less. of such right-lined cases as may convemeDtfjreD- 

10. This being premised, if there be a number close the objects, and which will enable the its- 
of columns or pilasters to be ranged in perspec- dent to draw them within those known booib 
tive on each side of a hall, church, or the like, y ith a sufficient degree of exactness. It wouM 
they must of necessity be all made under the indeed be a fruitless task, to seek, by the pntfi- 
same angle, and all tend to one common point cat rules of perspective, to describe all the littk 
in the horizon O, fig. 8. For instance, if from hollows and prominences of objects; thedifimit 
the points D, £, the eye being placed at A, and lights and shades of their parts, or their smaikr 
viewing the first object D E, you draw the visual windings and turnings; the infinite variety of the 
rays DO and EO, they will make the triangle folds in drapery; of the boughs and leave rf 
D O E, which will include the columns D E, F G, trees ; or the features and limbs of men and airi- 
11 1, K L, M N, so as they will all appear equal, mals ; much less to give them ' that rouodMB 

11. What hsLs been said of the sides is like- and soilness, that force and spirit, that eagenes 
wise to be understood of the ceilings and pave- and freedom of posture, that expression vi 
ments ; the diminutions of the angles of remote grace, which are requisite to a good picture, 
objects, placed either above or below, following 

the same rule as those placed laterally. Trees, It may appear a bold assertion to say that ^ 

being ranged by the same law, have the same ef- very short sketch now given of the art of pe^ 

feet as the columns, &c. ; for being all compre- spective is a sufficient foundation of the whole 

bended in the same angle, and the two rays hav- practice, and includes all the rules peculiar to 

ing each its own angle, and all the angles meeting the problems which most generally occur. Bot, 

in a point, they form a third, which is the earth, the scientific foundation being simple, the stnw- 

and a fourth, which may be supposed the air, and ture need not be complex, nor swell into sodi 

thus afford an elegant prospect. volumes as have been published on the subject: 

12. To exhibit the perspective of a circle, if it volumes which, by their size, deter from the 
be small, circumscribe a square about it : draw perusal, and give this simple art the appeanoee 
diagonals and diameters h a and d e, fig. 9, inter- of mystery. Thus narrowing instead of enfaug- 
secting each other at right angles ; and draw the ing the knowledge of the art ; until the student, 
right lines fg and b c parallel to the diameter tired of the bulk of the volume, in which a 
de through b and /; as also through / and g single maxim is tediously spread out, and the 
draw right lines meeting the fundamental line in principle on which it is founded kept out of 
the points 3 and 4. To the principal point V sight, « contents himself with a rememDrance of 
draw right lines V 1 , V 3, V 4, V 2 ; and to the the maxim, and rarely ascends to first principles, 
points of distance L and K draw the right lines We subjoin, however, for the information of 
L. 2 and K 1. Lastly, connect the points of in- those who would wish farther to pursue the sob- 
tersection, a. b, d, /*, h, g, e, c, with the arches ject an ample list of approved authors. 
abfbdy df, &c. llius will a b dfhg c c be the In the Latin language we find :— Johanais 
appearance of the circle. Cantuariensis, Per3pecti\'a, Pisa, 1508^ fi>Iio; 

13. If the circle be large, on the middle of the an Italian translation of which, with notes 
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i, Taumaiurgus Optii 

diosissimua Perspeclivic, Pahs, 1638, rolio; a 

French translation of this appeared also at Paris. 

under the title of Perspective Cuiieua*, 1663, 

folio. Guido Ubsldus, Perspectiva, 1600, foUo. 

PerspectiTa Homia, Auct. Em. Maignnn, Rome, 

L-3648. Andrea Putel, suiniimed Poni, Ferspec- 

■ liva Pictonin et Archilectonim (latin and 

I.Jlalian), Knme, 1603—1700, 3 voti. fulio, with 

B^G engrarin^. This »ery useful work has also 

■speared in Latin and German, translated inla 

Bthe latter by J. Boxbatli and G. C. Bodfnrier, 

■Augstiuigh, 1T06 — 1709, folio. Strull puhlisbed 

r likewise an edition in Latin and English, Lon- 

' flon, 1693 — 1707, folio. Bernard Lamy's boolt 

appeared in ITDI, in 8vo. ; and the in^aious 

wDik of S'GraveBBDde, in 1711. inSvo., translated 

inlo Ens'i'h by Stone in 1724. Ram. Kam- 

pJnelli, Lecliones Upticz, Brix. 1760, 4to., with 

I thirty-two plates. 

I . In Italian:— Trattalo di Prospeltiva di Bern. 
r- Zenale da Trevigi, Milan, 1534, folio. Prattica 
f Vila Prospetltva, di M. Dan Barbaro, \'enicc. 
1559, 1568, 1669, folio, with plates— a very ser- 
viceable publication. Dispareri in materia d' 
Architetlura e di PraipeUiva, Brest. 1572, 4to. 
Le Due Regole dclla Prospettiva pratlica, di 
Giac. Baroiii di Vignola, con i Coiameni. del 
P. £gn. Danti, Rome, 1S83, 1611, 1644, folio, 
BoL 1631, folio, Venice, 1743, fol. La Prattica 
di PitKpettiva, del Car. Lor. Sirigati, Venice, 
1596, 1636, folio. Discorso Intomo al Disegno 
con gl' Inganni del Occhio, Prospett. Prat, di 
P. Accoltt, Finmia, 1635, folio. Prospettiva 
Prattica, di Bern. C'ontino, Venice, 1645, 1684. 
folio. Pwadossi per Praticar la Prospettiva. 
Senia Saperta, da biul. Troili, Bol. 1672, 1683, 
folio. Nuova Prattica di Prospettiva, dn Paolo 
Amaio, Pal. 1736, folio. Tratlalo Teoretico 
Praitico di Prospttiva, di Eusl. Zanolti, Bol. 
1766, 4to. with engravings. Delia Geomelrie e 
I Pnjs]M!ttivB Prattira, di Bald. Ursini, Rome, 
I 1T74, 3 vols. 13rao. 

In Dutch :— Hel Peispectiv Conste van John 
I Friess Vredemann, Tendon, 1559, folio, Amst. 
1 3633, 2 (oli. folio. Maralois has given a French 
inslation of this worV, entitled I^ Perspective, 
mtmant tant la Tbforie qoe la Pratique, Amst. 
I 1663, folio. Onderwysin^e in der Perspecliv 
I Conste, door Heur. Uondius, La Hague, 1633, 
|> t44T, folio, of which a I^lin translation was 
I publithed at the same place, 1647. folio. 

In French ; — Livre de Perspective, par J. 
Coiuin, Paris, 1560, folio, 1.^87, 4lo. Lemons 
de Pertpective, vat Jaques Andre dn Cerceau, 
ivii, 1S76, folio. La Perspective avec In 
lUitoa del Omhres et des Miroirs, par Sal. De 
Caui, Loiulon, 1613, folio, I^ Perspective of 
Matih. Joue, in Latin and French, Pari*, 1635, 
folio, with flh^-fivc plates: La Perspective Pra- 
tique N*caM«ite4 tous les Peintres, Graveura, et 
ArcbUectei, par on Religieux de la Comp. de Je- 
SDi,Pari),1643,4to., 1663, 4to., andl6T9, 4to.3 

Vol- xvn. 



vols— There have appeared two English transla- 
tions of this, one by Prike, 1672, 4lo.~llie other 
hyphambers, 1726, folio; and a German transla- 
tion by J. C. Rembold, Au|pi. ITIO, 4to. JUa- 
niere Universelle de Gfrard Desargues, |wut 
" pied connie 
ProportiDos 

des fortes el foibles Touches, Teintes, ou CoU' 
leurs, par Abr. Bosse, 1048, 2 vols, with 303 
engravings. This is one of the most extensive 
and at the same lime important of tlie works on 
perspective. It occasioned a great many other 
writings on the same subject, a detail of which 
will be (bund in l^ttrea ccriles au Sieur Basse, 
8vo. The same Abraham Bosse has also given 
a work entitled Traits del Pratiques GikitBii- 
trales et Perspectives, Paris, 1665, 12mo. with 
seventy engravings. Optique de Portraiture et 
de Peinture, par Franj^ois Hurel, Pans, 1675, 
folio. Trait^ de la Perspective ou sont contenug 
les V'ondemens de la Peinture, par le P. Bern. 
Lami, Paris, 1701, 12mo. Amst. 1734, Bvo. 
An English translation appeared at London In 
1703, 12mo. Perspective Pratique d'Architec- 
ture, par L. Btetetz, Paris, 1706, 1746, 1753, 
folio. Trail* de la Perspective Pratique, avec 
des Remarques siur I'Architecture, par le S. 
Courtoone, Paris, 1710, 1735, folio. Perspeo- 
tive Tb^rique et Pratique, par M, Ozanam, 
Paris, 1711, Bvo. Traiti de la Perspective i 
I'usage des Artistes, par E. S. Jeaural, Paris, 
1750, 4ta, with 110 engravings. K.ssoi sur la. 
Perspective Pratique, par Le Roy, Paris, 1757, 
12mo. Haisonnement sur la Perspective pour 
en fiicililer I'usage aui Artistes, par M. Pelitot, 
Parma, 1758,rolio, In French and Italian. Essai 
sur la Perspective Lin^aire et sur les Ombres, 
par le Chevalier de Curel, Straab. J766, Bvo. 
Trail* de Perspective lincaire, par S. N- Michel. 
Paris, 1771, Bvo. La Perspective A^rienne 
Soumise & des Principes puis<!s dans la Nature, 
ou Nouveeu Trail* du Clair-obscur el de Chro- 
mdli^ue, k I'usage des Artistes, par M. de St. 
Horien, Paris, 1789, Bvo. El*mens de Perspec- 
tive Pratique, a I'usage des Artistes, par Valen 
cieunes, Paris, 4lo. Lavit, Perspective lin*aire. 
In English: — Practical Perspective made 
Easy, by Mason, 1670, folio. Architectural 
Perspective, by Peakc, folio. Perspective made 
F.asy, by W, Halfpenny, 1731, 4lo. Stereogra- 
phy, or a complete Body of Perspective, in all 
Its Branches, by J. Hamilton, London, 1738. 
1749, folio, with 130 engravings, Humphry 
Ditton'a book, 1713, folio. Two Treatises, by 
Brook Twlor, one iii 1715, the oilier in 1719. 
(Jakley's niagazine of Architecture, Perspective, 
and Sculpture, 1730, folio. Perspective made 
Easy in "Theory and Practice, by J. Kirby, Lon- 
don, 17S5, 1768, 4U). Perspective of Archilec- 
liire, deduced from the principles of Brook 
Taylor, and performed by two rules only oC 
univeisaliippllcalion, by the same, London, 1755, 
1761, 3 vols, folio. The art of Drawing in 
Perspective made Easy to those who have no, 
previous Knowledge of Mathematics, by J. Fer- 
guson, London, 1755, 1776, Bvo. Practice ot 
Perspective, by J. Highmore, 1764, 4to. Theory 
of Perspective in a Method Entirely Ne"', by 
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J. L. CuwWy, LoodoD, 1760, '2 voU. 4to. Fa- PrEsPECiivc, Aerial, is the art of giTiBgi 

miliar Introductiun to the The<jry ami I'ractice due diminution or degradation to the stiengtk 

of Perspective, by J. Priestley, l/mdon, 1770, of the li^ht, shade, and colors of fibjects, a^ 

Swo. The Elements of Linear Perspective de- cordint; to their different dbtanoe*, the quantiij 

■lonstrated by Geometrical Principles, by Ed- of light which falls on them, and the medina 

ward Noble, London, 1771, 8vo. A Complete through which they are seen. 

TreatiM on Perspective, in The^jry and Practice, As the eye does not judge of the distance of 

OD the Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor, by T. objects entirely by their apparent size, but also 

Malton, London, 1776, folio. Ware s Complete by their strength of color, and distinctioQ of 

Body of Architecture contains a Treatise on parts ; so it is not sufficient to ^ve an object in 

Perspective, 1760, folio. A Practical Treatise due apparent bulk according to the rules of 

of Perspective on the Principles of Dr. Brook stereography, unless at the same time it be ei- 

Taylor, by Edward Edwards, second edition, pressed with that proper laintness and degiada- 

1806. A thin 4to., without the author's name, tion of color which the distance requires. Tkss 

entitled A New Treatise on Perspective, Founded if the fi<^re of a man, at a distance, wen 

on the Simplest Principles, containing Universal painted of a proper magnitude for the place, 

Hules for Drawing the Representation of any Ob- but with too great a distinction of parts, or tov 

ject on a Vertical Plane, 1810. The work of D. strong colors, it would appear to stand hi- 

Cresswell, A.M, 1811, 8vo. Milne, in his £le- ward, and seem proportionally less, so as te 

ments of Architectnre, 1812, 4to., and Mr. Hay- represent a dwarf situated nearer the eye, and 

ter's work, 1813, 8vo. Martin, Muller, and out of the plane on which the painter intended 

Emerion, have also given treatises in their it should stand. By the origtnal color of at 

mathematical courses. object is meant that color which it exhibits lo 

Works on this subject, under the following the eye when duly exposed to it in a full opei 

denominations, have apT)eared in the (rerman uniform light, at such a moderate distance as to 

famguage: — <)f Perspective, as it regards the be clearly and distinctly seen. 

Arts, 1.509, folio, with thirty-seven wood-cuts. This color receives an alteration from maj 

Gualt. llenr. Kivius, New Perspective, or Tlie causes, th(; principal of which are the following: 

True Foundation of the Arts of Desitm, Nurem- 1. From the object's being removed to a gieaiei 

berg, 1547, folio. John Lautensak, Instructions distance from the eye, whereby the rays of Udhc 

on the Use of the Compass and Kule, particu- which it reflects are less vivid, and the enor 

larly in Per«)ective, Franckf. 15G7, folio. Per- becomes more diluted and tinged in some ma- 

spectivum Corporum HeTularium, &c., par sure, by the faint bluish cast, or with the dim- 

Jamitzer, Nuremberg, 15G4, folio. Lud Bruns. ness or haziness of the body of air througii 

Practice of Perspective, &c.,Leipsic, 1615, folio, which the rays pass. 2. From the greater or 

Lenkart, Treatise on Perspective, Aujp^. IGIG, less degree of light with which the object is es- 

folio. Alberti on Perspective and Shading, lightened ; the same original color having a dtf- 

Niimb. 1623-7, folio. Schubler, Instructions ferent api)earance in the shade, from what ii 

on Perspective, &c., Niimb. 1719-20, 2 vols, has in tlie light, although at an equal distance 

folio, with fifty engravings. Luciduni Pro- from the eye, and so in proportion to the 

spectivx Speculum, by P. Ileinecken, Augs. strength of the light or shade. 3. From the 

1727, folio, with ninety-three engravings. Ibid, color of the light itself which falls upon it, 

1753, folio, with 126 engravings. Summary whetlier it be from the reflection of colored 

Instructions on Perspective, by John Christo- light from any adjacent object, or by its passage 

pher Bischof, Halle, 1741, 8vo. Instructions through a colored medium, which will exhibit • 

on tlie manner of tracing all Elevations in Per- color compounded of the original color of tlie 

spec^ive, without having regard to a plan, by J. object, and the other accident^ colors which the 

H. Lambert, Zurich, 1759, 8vo., and 1774, 8vo. light brings with it. 4. From the position of 

A French translation appeared in 1759, 8vo. tlie surface of the object, or of its several pans 

Manner of learning to draw by means of Geo- with respect to the eye; such parts of it appev- 

metry and Perspective, by Werner, Erfort, ing more lively and distinct than those whicb 

1764, 8vo. Defailed Instructions on Perspect- are seen obliquely. 5. From the closeness or 

.ve, after an easy and clear method, by C. Phil, openness of the place where the object is sita- 

Jacobz, Amst 1767, 8vo., with sixty plates, ated ; the light being much more variously di- 

Treatise on Perspective, by Luc. \'och, Augs. reeled and reflected witliin a room than in the 

1780, 8vo. Elements of Perspective for the open air. 6. Some original colors naturally 

'Me of Painters, by Burja, Berlin, 1793, 8vo. reflect light in a greater proportion than others, 

The reader may also turn with advantage to though equally exposed to the same degrees of 

Lemons de Perspective, par L. le Bicheur, Lu- it ; whereby their degradation at several di»- 

dovico Cigoli, on Perspective. Perspectiva tances will be diflerent from that of other colon 

Practica, by Franc. De Breuil. The work of which reflect less light. 

Albert Durer on the Proportions of the Human Perspective Machines, or contrivances fcr 
Body, Niimberg, 1528, folio. The second book designing or drawing in perspective, are of 
of the Architettura of Seb. Serlio, Paris, 1545, various kinds. We have described the coo- 
folio. The fifth book of TratUito dell' Arte della struction of the camera obscura, and shall heie 
Pittura, of Lomazzo, Milan, 1585, 4to. Museo add only the machine suggested originally by 
Pittonco, by Velasco, Madrid, 1715, folio. Re- Dr. Bevis, and another by Mr. Kirby. 
marques surles Tableaux en jeu d'Optique, The plane of the former machine is reprfr- 
m the French Mercury for the year 1763, &c. sented fig. 1, Persi'ective. Plate IIL fig. 2 is 
*^' a representation of it when made use of in diaw- 
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fng diitanl ohjecls in perspecliic. abef, lig. 1, 
b an nblong square board, re|>iesenluil by 
AUEFin fig. 2; randyCXand Y) are two 
s on whicb tha part eld (C L D) ii rnove- 
Tbis part consists of two arches ot par- 
llona of circles c (m (C L M) and dnlfO N L), 
joined toother at the lap I (L), and at bottom 
to the cross bar if c (D C), tO which one part of 



(ABE F). and gtucd to ils uppermost side. Thl 
centre of the arch e « ( is at d, and the ceniie oi 
tiie !>rch d n / is at c. On the outer side of tlie 
arch dnla a sliding piece » (muth like the nut 
of the qnadranl of altitude belonging to a com- 
mon globe), irhich may be moved to any pan of 
the arch between d and I : and lliere is such 
anotlier slider, u, on the arch cm I, which may 
be set to any part between c and (. A thread 
c;) n (C P NJ is stretched tight from the centre 
it (C) to t)>e slider n (N), and such another 
thread is stretched from the centre d (D) to the 
llider ■ (O); the ends of the threads being itA- 
tened to these centres and sliders. 

Now it is plsia that, by moving these sliders 
on their respective arches, the interaettion p (P) 
<if tlie threads miiy be brought 1o any poii^t of 
the open space wi till n the arches. Inihegroove 
k (K) ia a slctighl sliding bar i (I), which may 
be drtwn farther out, or pushed toher in, at 

E~ teasure. To the outer end uf this bar I, fig. 3, 
: Rued (be upright piece H Z. in which is a 
Sooie for receiving the sliding piece Q. In 
is slider is a small hole r for tlie eye to look 
through in using the machine : and there is a long 
slit is H Z,lotcllbehole r be seen tlirough when 
tlie eye is placed behind it any height of the hole 
above the level of the bar I. 

la delineating a representation, i. e. of the 
house qirp, a great way olT, place the machine 
on a iteady (Able, with the end E F of the hori- 
lonlal board, A B E F, toward the house, so that 
when the Golhic-like arch D L C is set upright, 
the middle part of the open apace (about P) 
within it may be even with the house wlwn you 
place your eya on Z, and look at the house 
through the small hole r. Then dr. the comen 
of a square piece of paper with four wafers on 
the surface of that half of the horizontal board 
, which is Dearest the house ; and all is ready for 
drtwing. Now set the arch upright, as in the 
"Bgun ; which it will be when it comes to Ibe 
B«|iendicul»r side ( of the upright piece if, 
fXed to the horiionlal board behind D. Then 
' place jour eye at Z, and look through the hole r 
ft any point of the house, as g, and move the 
■liders N and till you bnngthe intersection of 
'■bethreadsalPdirectly between your eye and the 
ptnnt ; : then put down the arch flat upon Ine paper 
"on (he board, as at S T, and the intersection of the 
AreadswiU be at W. Mark the pointWonthe 
paper with the dot of a black lead pencil, and 
tet the arch upright again, as before : theii look 
Ihmugh the hole r, and move the sliders N and 
O lilt the intenection of the ilireads comes be- 
-Iweeii yoor eye and any other point of the house, 
■■ p : then put dowu the arch again to the paper, 
and make s jienctl mark thereon at the intersec- 
tion of the threads, and draw a line flam tlial 



mark to the former one at W ; which line will 
be a true perspective representation nftlie corner 
pi) of (he house. Proceed in tlie same manner 
by bringing the intersuctioa of the threads suc- 
cessively between your eye and the other paints 
of the outlines of the house, as r, i, &c., and pnt 
down the arch lo mark the points on llie paper 
at the iutersection of the (breads: then connect 
these points by straight lines, which will be the 
perspective outlines of the house. In like man- 
ner find the points of the comers of the door 
and windows, lop of the house, chimneys, &c., 
and draw tlie finishing lines from point to point : 
then shade the whole, making the lights and 
shades as you see them on the house itself, and 
you will have a true perspective figure of it. 
Great care must be uken, during the whole time, 
that the position of the machine be not shifted 
on the table ; and, to prevent such an inconve- 
nience, the table should be very strong and 
steady, and the machine fixed to it, either by 
screws or damps. 

In the same way a landscape, or any niunber 
of objects within the field of a view through thu 
arch, may be delineated, by finding a suificien' 
number of perspective points on the paper, and 
connecting them by siraiglit or carved lines as 
they appear to the eye. The arch ought to be at 
least a foot wide at bottom, that the eye at Z 
may have a large field of view through it ; and 
the eye should then be, at least, ten inches and >> 
half from the intersection of (be (breads at P 
when the arch is set upright. For if it be nearer 
the boundaries of view at the sides near the foot 
of the arch will subtend an angle at Z of more 
than sixty degrees, which will not only strainthe 
eye, but will also cause the outermost parts of 
the dmwing to have a disagreeable appearance. 
To avoid this, it will be proper to draw back 
(he sliding bar I, till Z be fourteen inches and a 
hair distant from P ; and then the whole field of 
view, through the foot wide arch, will not sub- 
tend an angle to the eye at Z of more than forty- 
five decrees; which will give a more uasy and 
pleasant view, not only of all the objects them- 
selves, hut also of their representations on the 
paper whereon they are delineated. So that, 
whatever the width of the arch be, the distance 
of the eye ^m ft should be in this proportion : 
as 12 is to the width of the arcli, so is 14i to the 
distance of (he eye (at Z) from It. If a pane of 
glass, laid over with gum water, be fixed into the 
arch, and set upright when dry, a person who 
looks through the holer may delineate (he objects 
upon the glass which he sees at a distance 
through and beyond it. and then transfer the 
delineation lo a paper put upon the glass. Fer- 
guson's Perspective, ch. iii. 

Mr. Kirby's instrument is seen lu figs. 4, 
S,6. The ruler AB, fij 3,ninetecQ inches long, 
is graduated into nineteen equal pans; it has a 
dovetail groove on its upper edge to receive tha 
perpendicular ruler G, whicb has one eud filled 
to it, so as to slidevery easily ; this ruler is fbur- 
(een inches long, and is divided into fourteen 
equal parts, and upon (he back side of it F is a 
line drawn exactly in the middle, to which is 
fixed a silken line widi a small plummet al the 
end. The rnlet A B is fixed by two screws «,r, 
E2 
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to two pieces of thin brass ; and these pieces of the brass joint X ; then fix the wire K L, lo ii 

brass are fixed at the other ends by two screws to have the eye-hole exactly level with thehoinMi 

dyCytodi stronger piece of brass bf, which goes or equal to the height of the eye, and take cue 

olose to the ruler AB, and has a joint at X to have the greatest distance of the eye-hole 6oia 

turning upon a screw ; below this joint is a piece the ruler equal to the whole length of the longest 

of round brass about six inches long, which goes ruler A B, and never less than the distance kL 

into a hole made in the top of the staff, and may Having thus fixed the instrument, proceed v> 

he raised higher or lower, by means of a screw make the drawing ; look through the eye-hole, 

S : C D E represents part of this staff, the whole and then move the perpendicular ruler io tbe 

length of which is about three feet, and at the groove, till you get one edge exactly aguast 

bottom is a rank screw made of iron and fixed some principal object; then will the parts upon 

to the staff. HI is a wire twenty-two inches the ruler show how high the object is from the 

long, with a screw at A to go into the hole b ; bottom of the ruler, i. e. from the bottom of the 

the piece of brass wire bent into the form t k is picture, and you will also know its apparetf 

fixed to the wire H I by the screw ^ ; and the height; therefore transfer this to the paper io 

part t goes into the hole/ in the brass piece bf, those squares which correspond with the divi- 

The small wire K L is about twelve inches long, sions upon the rulers. For the breadth of objects, 

and flatted at K, at which place is a little hole move the perpendicular ruler so as to be eica 

above one-eigl)th of an inch in diameter ; this with the sides of an object, and the divisions 

wire K L is fitted to the holes /, m, n, o, which upon the lower ruler will show their appareit 

are made in the larger wire H I, and it may be breadths. After the same manner, get the places 

placed higher or lower by means of a small and apparent sizes of as many principal objects 

screw. This instrument is used in the following as are necessary for assisting you, in completing 

manner: fix a paper upon a drawing board, as the whole drawing, which may be done oy this 

in fig. 4, and divide the paper lengthways into method with great exactness. When the drav- 

nineteen equal parts, and perpendicularly into ing is finished, the instrument may be taken to 

fourteen equal parts; making these divisions pieces and put into a box, which may serve as a 

greater or smaller according to your design, drawins: board ; the top'M may be screwed inw 

Then take the staff, and fix it strongly in the the staff, which will serve as a walking-stick, aod 

ground by means of a screw at bottom, and at a the stool to sit on may be made very portable; 

convenient distance from the prospect which you so that every part of this apparatus may be ca^ 

intend to take. ried by one person without any inconvenieooe. 

Now put the instrument together as in fig. 5, Kirby, b. ii. p. 65, &c. This last instrument 

and fix tne ruler A B exactly horizontal by means has been found particularly convenient in taking 

of the plummet on the perpendicular ruler and views of extensive landscapes, or buildings. 



PERSPICA'CIOUS, adj. "i Lat. perspicax. The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. 

Perspicac'ity, n. t. 5 Quicksighted ; "Whose grossness little characters sum up. 

sharp of sight : quickness of sight. ^, . , . ShaMspearf. 

„ , ,.,.!. , ^. f.u _,. » i_ The case IS no sooner made than resolved : if ;i be 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ^^^ ^^ enwrapped, but plainly and pntpiemoud^. 

excluded the secrecy of the mountains ; nor can there '^'^ *^ •' ^ t Baem 

anything escape the perspicacity of those eyes which ^s contrary causes produce the like efiecbt, 'a 

were before light, and in whose opUcs there is no ^^^^ the same proceed fn>m black and white; for the 

opacity. J . ^ i. {*'«'«'"«• clear and perspicuous body elTecteth white, and that 

It iS as nice and tender in feeling as it can l)e ^i^jj^ ^ ^^^^ Peackam 

perspicacious and quick in seeing. >iouth. ^^ ^^^ diaphaneity and pertpinuty, it enjoyah ilrti 

PE'llSPIClL, n.i. haX. perspkillum. A glass most eminently, as havine its earthy and xalinoos 

through which things are viewed ; an optic glass, parts so exactly resolved that its body is left impof 

Not used. *^"** Brotcmf. 

Let truth be '^^^ verses containing precepts have not so mach 

Ne'er so far distant, yet chronology, ^^^ o<" ornament as of perspicuity, Jh-iidn. 

Sharp-sighted as the eagle's eye, that can Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms 

Out-stare the broad-beamed day's meridian, for the thoughts, which a man would have pass froo 

Will have a perspicU to find her out, his own mind into that of another. Ijock, 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, All this is so perspicuous^ so undeniable, that I 

Discern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, need not be over industrious in the proof of it. 

As when the rosy mom buds into day. Crashaw. 8pmt, 

The pmptci/. as well as the needle, hath enlarged pERSPIRE', v. n. Lat. pertpiro. To per- 

the habiUble world. Glanvdk s Scepsis. ^^^^ excretion by the cuticul^ pires. ^. 

PERSPICUOUS, adj. -j Fr. persfyccuite ; Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or 

Peespic'uously, fliii;. f Lat. perspicuus. goles of the feet, which are parts moic ptn/HnUe: 

Perspic'uousn Kss, It. s. ^ Clear; translucent; and children are not hairy, for that their skins aie 

Perspicu'ity. J transparent ; such most perspirable. Baetm. 

as may be seen through; the adverb and noun That this attraction is performed by effluviums, is 

substantive corresponding : perspicuity is more plain and granted by most; for electricks will not 

commonly used for clearness to the mind ; and commonly attract, unless they become penpiniiU, 

benoe lor precbion of expression or language. Armmf. 
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. whey, Ukea willioDl uiu<;li Kxerciw , 
them pnijiin, nitx ibe belly. 

In an soimitl aniler • coune of hard labour, alr- 
mvulloo vsporoui or pfrijiiraUi willtubjecl it lo loo 
EiiuDg a I'rripiTiiiioH, detnlily. and «ndclen death. 

Inseniible pmpimlitm ii the lut and mOU jwifecl 
action of animal digeiTioa. Id. 

Won much mom conudeiata thii, tbaa if the poet 
hiid. fiQta an a^«cl«d acruiacy of dcKriptioo, thiown 
Us into an unmannetly pffiptrsliini l)y the halt of 
tlic atniMpbeiVi forced uiinto a laoduape of his own 
planning, with perhaps a paltry good- for- nothing 
zephyr or two, and a limilnt quantity of wood and 

Persfibatioh, in medicine, ii the evacuation 
of the juiwi of Ihe body through the pores of the 
skin- fenpiratioQ is dininipiiihed into seaaible 
uid iuKnalUe; and here sensible perspimlioD is 
ih« same nilh sweating, and insensible [)erspi- 
miion Ihut which escapes the notice of the senses. 
Thii lasi is [he idea, affixed lo the word perspi- 
niiion when used alone. The secretory organ is 
composed of Ihe exlremitiei of the cutaneous 
iirlerie. The smell of the perspirable fluid, in 
u healthy man, is fatuous and aoimal; its taste 
■Bdnifeatiy salt and ammoniacal. In consistence 
It is vaporous or aqueous; and its specific gra- 
vity in the latter slate i* greater than that of 
waler. For ihe most part it is yellowish, from 
the passage of the subcutaneous oil, and sebace- 
oum matter of Ihe subcutaneous glands. What- 
evpr Ibrcn tt lakes, the liquid that escapes from 
■lie skin is composed, according to Thenard, of a 
fFreel deal of water, a small quantity of acelic 
acid, of muriate of soda and pototsa, a small 
(|uatittty of earthy phosphate, an atom of oxide 
nf iron, and a trace oi animal matter. Berzelius 
eoDsidets the acid of sweat not the same as 
acetic acid, but like the laalc acid of Scbeel. 
The akin exhales besides an oily mailer, and 
some carbonic acid. 

t^xpcrimenis have been made lo determine the 
•|uantily of Iranspiralion which is formed in a 
pvai time, and Ihe variations that lliis miantity 
undergoes according to circumstance*. The first 
were. (hose orSanctorins, who, during Ihirly 
years, weighed every day, with extreme care, and 
BD indeiatigable patience, his food and his drink, 
his solid and liquid excretions, and even himself. 
SancLorius arrived at no exact results. Since his 
line severs! philosophers and physicians have 
be«D onployed on the same »uhject with more 
■ucceas; but the most remarkable labor in this 
way is that of I.avoisier and Seguin. These 
uhitosopherawere the tirst who disliuguished the 
loas thai lakes place by pulmonary Iranspitation 
from thnt of the skin. 

Seguin shulhimselfupinahng of gummed silk, 
lied above his head, and presenting an opening, 
the edges of which were fixed round his moudi 
by a mixture of turpentine and pilch. In this 
mantlet only the humor of the pulmonary trans- 
piration passed into the air. In order to know 
ihe quanlily, it was suHicient lo weigh himself, 
with theba^al the beginning and end of tlieex- 

iieriinent, in a very fine balance. By repeating 
he experiiaent out of the bag,he determined the 
wliulc quanli^ of humor transpired ; so ihal, by 



dcducuug from this the quantity that he knew 
had passed out from the lui^, he had the quan- 
tity of humor exhaled by the skin. Besides, be 
look into account the food that he had used, liis 
excretions solid and liquid, and geneially all the 
causes that could have any influence upon the 
tmnspiration. By following this plan, the results 
of Lavoisier and Seguin are these : — 1. The 
greatest quantity of insensible iranspiralion (the 
jmlmonory included] is 25*6 grs. troy per 
miimle; consequently 3 ois. I drm. 36 gra. per 
hour ; and 6 lbs. 4 ozs. 6 dnns. 24 grs. in twenty- 
four hours. 2. The least considerable loss is 
8'8 grs. per minute; cousequei>tly 2 lbs. 2 ois. 
3 drms. in twenty-four hours. 3. It is during 
the digesiinn that the loss of weight occasioned 
by insensible ttanipirdlion is at its minimum. 
4. The transpiration is at its maximum imme- 
diately after dinner. 5. The mean of Ihe insen- 
sible transpiration is H-4 gts. per minute; in the 
mean 14-4 ers. 8-8 depend on cutaneous transpi- 
ration, and 5'6 upon the pulmonary. 6. The 
cutaneous trampiralion alone varies during and 
after repasts. 7. Whatever quantity of food is 
taken, or whatever are the variations of ihe 
atmosphere, the same individual, after having 
augmented in weight by all the food that be has 
taken, returns, in twenty-four houni, to the same 
weight nearly that he was Ihe day before, pro- 
vided he is not growing, or has not eaten lo 



. transpiration has various uses. 
It keeps up the suppleness of the epidermis, and 
thus favors the exercise of Ihe tact and the touch. 
It is by evaporation along with thai of the lungs, 
the principal mcan.s of cooling, by vihich the 
body maintains iisdf within cedain limits of 
temperature; also its expulsion from ihe econo- 
my appears very important, for every lime ihal 
it is diminished or suspended, denuigemenls of 
more or less consequence follow, and many dis- 
eases are not arrested until a considerable quan- 
tity of sweat is expelled. 

It cannot be doubled that carbon is emitted 



shanks found that the air of the glass vesiiel in 
which his hand and fool hod been confined for an 
hour, contained carbonic acid a\s; for a candle 
burned dimly in it, and it rendered lime-water 
turbid. And Jurine, that air which had remained 
for some lime in contact with Ihe sVin consisted 
almost entirely of carbonic acid gas. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from Ihe experiments 
of Ingenhousx and Milly. Trous.Hel has lately 
observed ihal air was separated copiously from 
a patient of hb, white bathing. 

The skin emits also a particular odorous sub- 
stance. That every animal has a peculiar smell 
is well known : the dog can discover hb master, 
and even trace him lo a distance by the scent. 
Cruickshanks has made it probable thai this 
matter is an oify substance, or at least that there 
is an oily substance emitted by the skin. He 
wore repeatedly, night and day, for a monlh, Uie 
same under waistcoat of fleecy hosiery, during 
the hottest part of the summer. At the end 
of this lime he always found an oily substance 
accumulated in considerable lunsaes on the nap. 
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of the inner sur&ce qf the waistcoat, in the form Mediants. — ^The sweat uf thoie who have tshet 
of hlack tears. When rubbed on paper, it ren- musk, even moderately, and assafcetida, or sul- 
dexed it transparent, and hardened on it like phur, smells of their respective natures. 6. Bt- 
grease. It burned with a white flame, and left gion qf tke ^j^.— The sweat of the head is 
behind it a charry residuum. greasy ; on the forehead it is more aqueous ; im- 
Berthollet has concluded that the acid which der the axillae very unguinous ; aud in the inter- 
is piesent is the phosphoric ; but this has not slices of the toes it is very fetid, fonnii^ in the 
been proved. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have as- most healthy man blackish sordes. 7. fHitmtn, 
certained that the scurf which coUects upon the In thb respect it varies very mu^ io regard to 
skins of horses consists chiefly of phosphate of quantity, smell, and color ; for the sweat of 
'ime, and urea is even sometimes mixed with it. gouty persons is said to turn blue TegetaUe 
According to Thenard, however, the acid con- juices to a red color. Some men also hare 
tained in sweat is the acetous ; which, he like- a lucid sweat, others a sweat tinging their lines 
wise observes, is the only free acid contained in of a cerulean color, 
urine and in milk, this acid existing in both PERSUADE' v. a. "^ Fr. 
of them when quite fresh. PpR«iiA'ni?» » * 
His account of his exammation of it is as fol- Persua'sible, adi 
lows :— The sweat is more or less copious in dif- Persua'siblen^ a. t. 



Span, and Poit 
penuadiri ItaL aad 
iMJLpermmdertyptr' 



ferent indi viduaU ; and its quantity b percep- p^j^ua'sion, n. i . ytua£o. To induce; 



tibly in the inverse ratio of that of the urine. Persi'a'sive adi. 

All other circumstances being similar, much more PERSUA'sivELYflA 

is produced during digestion than during repose. Persua'siveness, n.' t. 

The maximum of its production appears to be Persua'sory adi. 



bring to an opinion; 
influence by expoi- 
tulutioa or argu- 
ment; inculcate by 



twenty;«ix grains and two-thirds ma minute; arRument. Dr. Johnson says, « per»uwion ..=„ 

the minimum nine grains, troy weight. It is ^^ier applicable to the passionTand amuml 

much inferior, however, to the pulmonary trans- ,„ ^ ^„ . b„t this is not alway. obi^rrtd: 

piration ; and there is likewise a great difference ;„ ^ ^^^i^^^ ^ense, to treat by p«rsa»ion: • 

Between their nature and manner of formation. pe„uader is one who thus treats or influences 

The one is a product of a particular secretion. ^^^^^ „ officious adviser or importuner : pe^ 

similar m some sort to tlat of the urme ; the ^^^.i^ ^^ be persuaded ; the noun subabo- 

other, composed of a great deal of water and car- ,4^^ ^j follows co^sponding : persuasion is the 

bonic acicf, IS the product of a combustion act of persuading ; state of liing persuaded, or 

gradually effected by the atmosphenc air. The ^ i„i„{, ,„ ^^j^h one is persuadedT persuasive 

swea^ m a healthy state, very sensibly reddens aid persuasory, laving tlie power to pmuadeor 

btmus paper or infusion. In certain d.s«|ses, i„flu^„ce by argument; the adverb and nou. 

and poiticulariy in putnd fevers it is alkaline; substantive bon4ix)nding. 
yet Its taste is always rather saline, and more 
similar to that of salt than acid. Though color- ^' e^^^y ™*° ^ ^^^^J P^rtuaded in his own raiad. 



less, it stains linen. Its smell is peculiar, and .„ ... i. - , . 

insupportable when it is concentrated, which ^^ e are pmu^iarf better things of yo«^ thiy 

is the^ in particular during distillation. But ^V 'T^»^l"Jilt »~ "n.^^-^ tn^^.*^ ^"^ ^ 
before he speiks of the trials to which he sub- ^""^ °^^ ^™ ^*' ^ '^^"''^ "^ fS^'vii. 
jected it, and of which he had occasion for a xhey thai were with Simon, being led with coftt- 
great Quantity, he descnbes the method he ousness. were persuaded for money. 2 Af«r. k, 
adopted for procuring it, which was simiW to phijoclea'. beauty not only penuadsd, b«t so «rw 
that of Cmickshanks. Human sweat, aoiording ^^^ ^s aU hearth must yield : Pamela's bcau^ 
to Tlienard, is formed of a great deal of water, used violence, and such as no heart could resist, 
free acetous acid, muriate of soda, an atom Sidtum, 
of phosphate of lime and oxide of iron, and an In prayer, we do not so much respect what pie- 
inappreciable quantity of animal matter, which cepts art delivereth, touching the method of penua- 
approaches much nearer to gelatin than to any Wm utterance in the presence of great men. as what 
other substance. doth most avail to our own edification in piety and 
Perspiration varies in respect to, 1. The tern- godly zeal. H^^ktr, 
feature of the aiinojpAerc.— Thus men have ^ '^^« ™<»^* <*'***° token of evident goodness is. if 
a more copious, viscid, and higher-colored sweat ^^^ 6®"®^ penuasam ef aU men does so acceaat it 
in summer than in winter, and in warm countries, t-^^k, «..r^k«n». K««i» .11 tu, . »iii..i^i ^*i. u- ^^ 
than in colder regions. 2. Ax.-llie sweat of a nlT^^'S'TKi'^^'^'Cr^.r^J"' 



man 



lu t.umci ic,^iu.u». *. ocjT.— iiirsvrcai ui a p^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ enviottS pi 

is said to smell more acnd than that of nr r«u^:...~> cfl; 



Of forfeiture. 



a woman. 3. Jgc— The young are more sub- You are abused in too bold a pertmMiom. Id. 

ject to sweat than the aged, who, during the ex- j^^ ^^, ^ ^. j„ ^j^^^ imperioas laogaiga 

cessive heat of the summer, scarcely sweat at all ^j^^^j^ ^^^ ^(^^ ,,^ written, dii not irribSTS 

4. Ingesia.—An alhacious sweat is perceived people, but made them conceive, by the h&aghtiiMM 

irom eating gariick; a leguminous from peas; of delivery of the king's errand, that himself was the 



an acid from acids; a fetid from animal food author or principal />frsuiu/«r of that counsd. 

only ; and a rancid sweat from fat foods, as Le^ Martins resume his farther discourse, as wcU 

18 obsenr-ed in Greenland. A long abstinence for tlie ptrtuasive as for the consult, toudhing tke 

from drink causes a more acrid and colored neans that may conduce unto the enterprise, U. 

sweat ; and the drinking a great quantity of cold He soon is moved 

water in summer a limpid and thin sv^eat. 5. By such pentiaders as are held uprigfau Dmttid. 



Aaofin^ 



;>r ibsMicceufiiliiCBOt the work beiug 

InuBil a purpoKof luidenikmg i1. m 

citliec liiu sullionljr u( cuUDundi, or Ihv fimaaiivi- 

MU of pnuniio, of pungency dF menaco dan be. 

UiMUmoK^r FtmiainfJilaU. 

To childcen. afraiil of vun imagES, we ptriuaJt 

Confiileiux by uukio); ihem IiumIIo and look nearer 

luch tliingi. TouIrH-. 

How iDconyniDiu iroald it be for a matliematieian 

to prrmvff wilb eloqueoce, lo lue all imaginable id- 

■inualioai nod iblretlvs. that he nueht prevail with 

bis hMim 10 bdnre Ihu three and uiree make tii I 



HutiRr and tbint at Doce, 
I'oweifal pmnuaSn! qiuckeoed ut t)ie iceut 
or liiai 1111111111 Trvit, urged me lo keen. UiIUh. 

The KrpcDi Hilh me 

PemoMHli baih v> pmuled. that I 

Date alio iailed. Id. 

Ti) tli crou-legged, or with nur fingers prctlnated, 

III arcoiinled bad, and fiiends will perinadt us rnim it. 

Neither ii thi>p(T»iiHii*y. Id. 

iri pmre thy fortune. Polydore, W oom^iior. 



£1> oouiher aiiick ai 
CDodeiuns any ol my iwenit. 
e a betler opinivn of tlivm. Dr^dei,. 

■ Lot a aaa b* vter *D well ptmwiU of the advan- 
tf«s of virtue, ^t, lill he bunEets and thinU aFlei 
ngnlraaBwiis, brt will will not be detemunwl (u a 
Klion in [lunuit of Ibit coDJeswd great good. 






II le« apeak clearly anii jr 



Many whn lire upon 
M tell a mory, much Ic 
wtrrlj in any bi 

The nhedient and (he men of practice shall ride 
QpoB Aote chtodi, and Iriamph o«er their present 
Unnifcciiaai ; lill purnuum put into knowlolgB. 
•od knutvledgeadiance into auu ranee, and all come 
at kngth lu be completed in tJHi beatific viuun. 

SaUh. 

NolwithUandiog llie weight and Bineu of the ir- 
gUmeiU* 10 ptriuaJt, and the light of man's intellect 
lo meet Ibii pirnuiiiiv evidence with a luitable a&- 
■cat. DO ufent fallowed, nor were men thereby nc' 
luilly ptnuadtd. Id. 

I( makes ui apprehend our own inleresi in that 
o^iedieDce, makct ui tradable and jwiiionWt, con- 
trary lo that liruiiih tlubbomncu of the lioise and 
mule, which iha Psalmiti repnncbet. 

Gmernmvnt of the ToHgne. 

When wp hive no other certainty of being in Ibe 
right, but our own fn-HiiniiM ihal we are w ^ Ihii 
may often be but making one error tbe gnge for an- 
uibcf. U. 

ukly ftmatt tlienuelrcs, iJiat 



Tfaei, a tune, a proverb, « ccrapof poetry, or lame 
Olbar tiivial objgrl. will ileal into the thoughts, and 
coulinw Id poa'css llitm lon^ after it ceanes to be 
amuuu. PrTfHoiiMi to diimiu a guiil tlial nioves 
(0 liaBblcHoe, can hardly be necciuiy ; and Wily 
cxcrtloo It gCBerally the but remedy for (hit mental 
infirmity. Pcrnml. 

PERT, «{). ■\ WeUli, pert ; Ilelg. po-( .- Fr. west 
I'esj'tT, JrapfT/ ,(Jii. Lai. paradu, ready" 
t'EKyjiEas. J Lively; brisk ; smart ; dapper 
ihe adverb and man tubstoniivc currt&poDding- 
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Awake the prri and nimble ipiril of niiitli ; 
Turn Diellnchaly forth 10 fanerals. SAnibjinir«. 
Yonder walla, that jwriiv from your town. 
Yond towen, whose wanlon lopa do buss the cinuda. 
Must kits their own feel. \d. 

On llie lawny nnds and shelve*. 
Tript the pert fairiei and the dapper elvei. 

From f«rl to stupid unks supinely down. 
In yontU a coxcomb, and in ■£« * clown. 

A lady bids mo in a very pirl manner mind my 
own aSain, and not pretend to meddle with their 

All Mrvanta might challenge the same liberty, and 
grow ffTK upon their masters ; and, when ihia lauci. 
neij became uniser»al. whsl le» mischief could be 
eipecled than an old Scythian rebellion ' 

OUWer an Pnrfe. 

I find no other diflereaee betwiil Ihe commnn 
lown-wils and Uiedownri^t country fnoli, than ihai 
Iha first are pirlfii in Iho wrong, witb a little niuro 
gaiety : and ihe last nuther in tlie right nor Ihr 

Uulneas delighted eyed the lively duncu, 
Kememliering she herself was jcrtaeu once. H. 

Scarce liateoed to their idle cbal, 
Kurtbur than sometimes by a frown. 
When they grew part, lo poll ihem down. 

When yaupertlj raise your snout. 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugn, and lloni ; 
This, anuin{! Hibernian assti, 

Tbeia is in Shafleahury's works a lively p«rMiv 
and a parade ol Ideratuie ; but it is hard that wu 
should bu bound lo admire ibe reveries. Il'>lii. 

Pr.UTAIN,ii.ri. Lat.p«-(iw». Tobelung; 
to ivktr ; appertiiiii. 

As men bate tliote tliM eflcct that lionoar by wn- 

bition, which iierUunMlt not to thom ; so am tlicv 
moiE odious, who through fear betiay the glory wkii'Ii 
(hey have JJauuwnl. 

A chevcron or rafler of an house, a Tory honour- 
able bearing, is never seen in the coat of a king, be- 
cause it perlaitwlh lo a mechanical profouion. 

PERTH, an tuacienl and celebrated city of 
Scothtud, the capital of Perthshire, and formerly 
of the whule kingdom, is situated ill a fine but 
Ion plain on the west bank of the Tay, wliicb 
lakes a bend la the east about a mile li«low llie 
city. Tbe waters of the Almond are also brought 
lo the town by a canal. Portions of llie plain 
nurtb and south are called tbe North and South 
Inches, cadi of which is about a mile and a half 
in circumference, and is used both for the proRi 
Biul pleasuic of ihe inbabitaots. On the north 
Inch i» a good race ([round. 

Tlie old part of the lown is uniform in its 
plan, consiatiQg of four streels tram east to west, 
cruised by otneis al right angles. At the east 
end of High Siteel 9ioo3 liie old town house, 
county hall and prison, now rebuilding after a 
design by Smirke, oo the site of iitt former 
palace of tlie Cowrie family. In the H^h Street 
" the guildbal], a plain building, and nl the 
' end of it a modem church, with a steeiilc 
14(1 icei high. In George Sireet is the public 
CDflii>; room, also a luuidsomo modem building. 
There are several other good halts in ibe citi , 



^ 
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patlicuUrly thai of the royid nrch mason lodge, 
on ihe i\ie of the ancient parUamenl liouse of 
Scoilnnd. A little to the south and weal of the 

^ new church U >n old bospiuil, founded b; Jaznei 
VI., now used as warehouses, Between the 
High Street and the SouUi Street stands the 
cburcli of St. John the Baptist, a building of 

' very ^eal antiquity, with a liigh spire, and is 
filled up for thtte placet of woislnp called the 
EiDl, Middle, and West kiikx. ChapeU for the 

' dissenters are also numerous. The episcopal 

I 'Ghapel in Prince's Street is a very elegant biuld- 

' ing- 

The whole of the Blackfriars ground on the 

I Donh, and a considerable apace of ground on 
the south side of the town, have within these 
twenty years been laid out for building, and a 
Kew Town may be then said to have uisen, 

. 'ContaiDing a conaiderable number of streets, 

I with many noble bouses. Adjoining the North 
Inch is a crescent, place, and terrace, the latter 
w of very tine buildings, io the centre of 

' which is the Seminaries, h handsome fabric, 
re tlie various branches of education are 

' taught. An elegant new theatre (brnis the 
western termination of the crescent, and a dne 
Wrack terminate! Alhol Street in the same di- 
Kciion. At ths extremity of South Inch stands 
a depot, built by govemmeDt for the reception 
of prisoners of war, now used for mililoiy stores. 
It 13 considered one of the most complete aod 
well arranged eslablislunents of this kind iu 
?reat Britain. Two banking companies belong 
o the towQ, and there is also a branch of the 

' bank of Scotland, and another of the British 
linen Company, established here. The^rammar- 

' 'Khool of Perth has long been accounted one of 
the best in Scotland, and has produced many 

<- eminent Matesmen and scholars. A lileraryand 

Y ~«ntiquariiui society has also been established. 

Perth was only provided formerly with a 

Kooden bridge over the Tay. This gave place 

in 1772 to a new one of stone, designed by 

Mr. Smeaton, and begun in 1766. It consists 

in arches, is 906 feet in length, and Iwenty- 

in breadth, and was built at an expense of 

; ■bout £30,000. At the east end of the bridge 
b the bridge end or burgh of fvinnoul. 

Tlie salmon fishery on the Tay is veiy exten- 
rive, and the annual rent may be estimated at 
tlboul £7000, of which Perth shares about £l 000, 
The salmon an* sent to London, packed in ice 
W pickled ; a smack sailing every third or fourth 
tlay during the season- The sLiple manufacture 
of Perth is linen ; but of late the cotton maoU' 
fccture has greatly rivalled it. There are up- 
wards of 2500 looms employed in the town, 
"Which manufeciure linen and cotton goods, be- 
1 extensive roanu^clures of leather articles 
of all kinds. In the neighbourhood are various 
anufaclurinj villages, of which Tulloch, Ctai- 
_ !C-mill, and Muirtoun of Dalhousie, are in 
the parish of Perth. 

Perth is a r^al borouHK and joins with 
Dundee, Forfar, Cupar of Fife, and St. Andrews, 
in electing a representative in the British impe- 
rial parliament. It had a royal charter from 
king David I., who died in 1153, and which 
was lenewcd and confirmed by another fi«m 



king William 1. in 1210, which a still extant. 
It is governed by a provost, four bailies (yit. 
three merchants and oue tradesman), a dean of 
guild, treasurer, and nineteen counsellors. 
gave formerly the title of earl to the Diummond. 
lamily, and the fourth earl was created duke of 
Perth by James II. : but all the titles of the &-■ 
mily became forfeited by its atiacbnicnl to "' 

Various accounts are given of the origin ami. 
ancieol history of this place : some whten ■>• 
cnbing its lirst foundation to the Koman general 
Agricola; who is said to have fixed his camp 
here about A.D. 70, from tSe resemblance of 
the scenery to that of Rome. Tbe soldieiv- 
when they first saw the river Tay, and the adja- 
cent plain, are recorded to have exclaimed^' 
' Ecce Tiber ! Ecce Campus Martins !' Behohl- 
the Tiberl Behold tbe fieldoTMarsI Hence tbftc 
Tay, we are told, was called New Tiber, by the* 
Italians ; and Fordun, a Scottish historian, gives) 
the name of Tyber-iklere, to an extensive unor* 
west of the town. An aqueduct, said w havftf 
been constructed here by Agricola, is still iiti 
existence. When the town was fortified it si 
plied the ditches. 

Necham, an English writer, who gave lecluiMii 
on history at Paris m 1180, describes Perth asi 
a place of opulence; and, in 1310, according to 
the Scottish hislorians, il was strongly fortUiei> 
by kjne William, who renewed its charier, andf 
granted many additional privileges to the ei^.^. 
At this lime, and indeed until the reign of lUfi 
Stuart lamily, Perth was reckoned the capital* 
city of Scotland, when kings were ctowiwd at' 
Scone. Between the yean 1201 and 1439 mi 
fewer than fourteen parliaments were held here, 
It was then likewise, as it is still, an exieulTB^ 
commercial town. Fordun says that tbe i 
chants of Perth visited, in their own ships, tlwi 
Hanse Towns. 

The Flemings of this and the fnllowintt cea— i 
tury also frequented the port of Perth, and indi-' 
viduals of that nation connected with tbe lineiti 
and woollen manufactures appear to have fixed i 
tlieir abode in the town. King William, b 
ever, put the foreign merchants of Perth under 
restrictions; and, to prevent tbe setllemenl of' 
foreign manuiacturers there, granted b his char- 
ter that the buigesses might have a tnercl 
guild of their own, ' fullers and weavers 
cepted.' Edward I. of England made it the ■ 
residence of his deputies : Robert Bruce attacked . 
this town in 1 306 arid 1311, but was repulsed t 
on the former occasion hythe earl of Pembrok»i:i 
on the latter, after an obstinate siue of six weeki, i' 
he succeeded in storming tbefortiRcations, whiA • 
he levelled with the ground. After the battleof* 
Duplin Uiese were rebuilt by Edward Baiiol. 
In 1335 our Edward III. took possession ofl 
Perth, and resided in il. John, earl of Cwik-| 
wall, brother to that monarch, is said to Iwv*; 
died here in October 1336; receiving, accordinc' 
to Fordun, hb mortal wound from the king^' 
own dagger. In 1339 Perth endured a Mng' 
siege by the regent Robert, and was orJy taken* 
by draining the ditch. In U37 James L ofr 
Scotland was murdered at the Black Friara' n 
naMery by Uohert Graham, who wounded h 



B twcnly-eight different place), and the t|ueen 
.SHce- The king's wardroM was long preserved 
ia tills town. At this period the town walls seem 
tD hi»e heeii in astaie of demolitioo ; a» -ve hnd 
ihem repaired, al a very considerable exjiense, 
by James 11, In his reign the earl of Uowrie's 
bouse here woi the scene of one of the must re- 
marka'ble erents in Scottish history, i. e. lite 
' (iowrie conspiracy," by John earl Hulhven, 
and his brother Alexander. These young men, 
occonling lo the published account of the royal 

Ktrty, having prevailed upon the king lo visit 
Brih (on the pretence of bringing lo him a 
traitor whom they had taken), attempted to mur- 
der him ; when his attendaats slew ihera both ; 
upon which the inhabitanta of the Iowd assem- 
bled round the house, threatenins revenge, and 
they were wilh difficult diverted from the pur- 
pose. Id IMS five men and a woman were 
burnt here for heresy. On the I lib of May, 
1559, John Knox preached a aermon in the kirk 
against idolatry ; and, by the indiscretion of a 
priesi, a mob was raised, which destroyed all the 
raonasteries and n>!i|^us houses in the town. 
This year a select band of 300 reformere marched 
out of Perth to Stirling, with ropes about iheir 
necks, to hang the first that fled : and hence 
arose the phrase, ' St. Johnston's ribands.' 

E'erth, after ilie battle of Tibbermoor, was 
Kciied by the marnais of Montrose; and in 
1651 was taken by Cromwell, who built a cita- 
del on the SouUi Inch. In 1715 the eati of 
Slarr obtained possession of it, and occupied It 
for (he Stuarts, till after llie baltle of Dunblane, 
on Sheriff-muir, when iliey were dislodeed by 
the duke of Areyle. In 1745, also, prince Charles 
was proclaimed here, and appointed new ma- 
gistrates. 

Since this period Perth has greatly risen in 
importance: ihe civil wars were of considerable 
benefit lo ii, by inducing a number of the Com- 
inouwealth's soldiery to settle here ; and the re- 
sort of the various respectable ftmilies who so 
toiig adhered to the Siuan race, and the pas- 
sage of the conllielin? forces, contributed also 
to increase and establish ils trade. 

PeRTB, orPraTHSHiHE, a county of Scotland, 
has the shire of Inverness and Aberdeen on llie 
north; An^s or Forfar, Fife, and Kinross, on 
the east ; CladLmannao and Slirlmj; on the south ; 
and Dunbanon and Argyle on tue west ; con- 
lainiug about 3638 square miles, of which fifty 
an occupied by lakes; or, in all, 1,688,320 
£«if-1ish acres; being, next lo loverness-shire, 

, *he largest county of the mainland of Scotland. 

I It* greatest extent, from east to wesi, Is about 
wventy-sevefi miles, and from north to south 
Aty-eight. 

Anciently il was divided into elghl districts, 
containing sevenly-nine parishes; Aiholl, Stor- 
ffloni, Pwtb Proper, (Jowrle, Stralheam, Mon- 
teiih. Breadalbnne, and Kanuoch ; and is under 
the jurisdiction of a sheriff, who has substitutes 
in (h« towns of Perth and Ilunblane. The 
Highlands occupy about two-thirds of the sur- 
bce : the Lowlands being chiefly situated on 
1W ea.'<tern and southern exiretnities, which con- 
lain some of ihe richest liaiis m Great Britain ; 
tad lo the west, where tlie Grampians first rise. 
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for almost the whole breadth of Ihe county ihf 
high grounds ate peoetraied by stmLhs and glens, 
of consldeiable extCDt, each traversed by its own 
streams, and diversifled by numerous lakes. Al 
least seven of these mountains are upwards of 
30110 feet high: the highest being Betilawers, on 
the west side of Loch Tay ; Benmore, soulli-wesl; 
and Schehallion, notth-eaiit. The following is a 
table of the principal elevations ; — 



EUvu 






I 





. 1040 


Kioseat Hill 


- H79 


Deioyel 


. 1345 




. 1400 


Bimam lUll 


. 1580 


Ben Clach (Ochil) 


. 2420 




. 258-1 


Ben Ibenxie (Siralhearu' 


. 292! 


Ben Voriich 


. 330O 


Ben Doig . 


. 35S0 


Ben Ledl 


. 3009 


Schichallion . . 


. 3564 


Ben Gload 


. 3724 


Ben More 


. 3903 


Ben Laweis . 


. 401S 



The most considerable lakes are— Loch Tay, 
in ihe centre of the Highland district, about nl- 
teen miles long, and one broiid. with a depUi 
varying from fifteen to 100 fathoms ; Loch Erlchl, 
on the north-west, eiieoding inio Inverness-shire, 
slill longer, hut not so broad ; lAch Kannoch, 
souih*east of the former, twelve miles long; 
Loch Earn, south from Ixich Tay ; and Lochs 
Vennachar, Achray, and Ivatrine, on the south- 
west. Most of the streams have their source in 
these lochs, or receive their waters as they pass 
them. The rivers are the Tay, Forth, Earn, 
Tenth, and Isla ; of which the two first are by &r 
the largest. The Tay, the largest river in Scot- 
land, has its source on ihe western border of 
Perthshire (lo which county il Is confined), under 
ihe name of the Dochart, and, soon after entering 
Loch Dochart, flows ihence north-east till il felb 
into Loch Tay. Leaving Loch Tay. from which 
it now takes its name, It pursues first a norlh- 
eastarly and then a southeriy course to Dunkekl, 
from which It proceeds eastward, and then south, 
through a rich country, till it falls into Ihe Friih 
of tliat name, a little below Perth; having been 
Joined by the Almond and other streams in its 
course, which is not less than ninety miles. 
South of Loch Tay is Loch Earn, where ihe 
river of that name rises, and which, flowing east 
and south, through Slrathcam and by the town 
of (.'rieff, after a course of twenty-four miles, 
falls, at Rhind, inIo the Frilh of ■fay. On the 
banks of this river, near iU confiueuce with the 
Tay, is Pitcaiihly, long celebrated for its mineral 
springs. There are also springs at DttNBLANE, 
which see. 

In the central parts of this county the winters 
are siormy and severe; and, on ihc banks of the 
rivers, hoar-frosts are frequently very injurious 
in summer. On the east the climate is mild ; 
and the thermomeler, on an average of twelve 
years, has stood at 5l»°. 

Perihshire has coal-mines at Culross, a small 
detached Tract on the Forth; but, from the tene- 
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58 PERTH. 

ral want of coal, limestone, which is found in siderable extent, on account of its dijtuioe hm 
many parts of the county, is of little value, water carriage. The best freestone quarrieiv 
Some years ago a machine was erected for those in the parish of Tulliallan on the Foi^ 
pounding limestone for manure; but the expert- and on the estate of Milnfieldy in the sonk^ 
roent foiled. In the higher grounds the prevail- eastern comer of the county. Shell-marl aboudi 
ing rock is granite, and in die lower sandstone, in Stormont and Stratheam. 
On the southern ridges, or skirts of the moun- The alluvial soil on the banks of the mm 
tains, both slate and freestone are found in is in many parts of the richest quality, and if 
abundance ; but here the ^eat sandstone stratum considerable extent. The Carse of Gowiie k i 
of Scotland terminates, m like manner as the tract of about 18,000 acres, situated on the Donk 
coul field does to the southward of the Ochils. and north-west banks of the Frith of Tky, ai 
Hence it may be remarked that Perthshire con- has long been celebrated for its orchards, of dl 
tains within itself the boundary between the sizes, i'erthshire has red and fallow deer, sd 
sandstone and the granite ; for the former is only roes, rabbits, pigeons, and poultry ; and aboi- 
discovered in small patches to the north, and the dance of the other game of the Highlands. Itii 
latter seldom shows itself to the south, except in much ornamented by the numerous scats of M 
Galloway. What is curious, the secondary proprietors, and has two royal burghs, Perth ui 
minerals on the ridges of the Grampians, such as Culross. Perth is a place of great antiqoi^ 
slate, limestone, and even sandstone, seem to be formerly the usual residence of the SconiA 
affected in their properties by the proximity, or sovereigns, who were crowued at Scone is 'A 
intermixture, of the primary rocks. Thus, below vicinity, and tlie seat of parliaments and co«a 
Murphy, in tlie parish of Little Dunkeld, is an of justice. Some of the most important evcBb 
inexhaustible body of a very fine grained free- in Scottish history, both of a religious and imli' 
stone, which is of a light livid ash color, and so tary description, occurred here. It is now i 
hard as to resist the action of the atmosphere for well built thriving town, containing, in 1811, 
many centuries. The cathedral of Dunkeld was about 17,000 inliabitants. About seventy other 
built of stones from this district, and fully cor- towns and villages are scattered over the coan^ 
Toborates the above assertion. In the hUls of the most considerable of which have been alradjl 
Bimam the slate is of a very deep blue color, described in the Encyclopaedia, 
bordering on violet ; and the same is nearly the The chief manufactures are linen, coCta^ 
character of the limestone found at liannoch, leather, and paper. As well as extensive bleuk* 
Glenlyon, Breadalbane, and the head of Stra- fields, print-tields, and cotton-mills, it has mi^ 
theam. In Monteath is also a quarry of the for extracting oil from seed, and for tlie spimiiaf 
same mineral, resembling marble, of a blue of flax and wool. The exports are com, baa 
ground, with streaks of white. Iron stone ap- and linen-yarn, cottons, boots and shoes, salmoi, 
pears in some parts ; but no mines of that metal and coals ; and it imports lime in gnneat qQanti> 
nave ever been opened, except on the southern ties, some of the materials of its manufiictuM^ 
side of the Ochils, about Culross. A lead mine and many domestic articles, 
was wrought for many years near Tyndrum, in Perth, Articles of. Tlie Jive articla ef 
Breadalbane, as was likewise one in Glenlyon, Perth, so called because they were carried by tk 
but these are now both abandoned. Some lead influence of the court and bishops at a convo- 
ore was also discovered, about twenty years tion or assembly summoned to meet at Penh. 
back, in the mountain of Ben-Ledi. One vein, August 25th, 1618, are as follow : — 1. That tke 
on the north-east side of the mountain, was found holy sacrament should be received kneeling. 1 
to be extremely rich in silver, but its dimensions That ministers should be obliged to admiiiisier 
were too small to admit of its being wrought, the sacrament in private houses to the sick, 
In the hill of Bimam also several pieces of lead if they desired it. 3. That ministers might bap- 
ore have been dug up. This ore was encrusted tise children privately at home, in cases of 
with a white sparry, or rather quartzose, sub- necessity, only certifying it to the congregatios 
stance ; one piece, about six pounds in weight, the next Lord's day. 4. That ministers sboaU 
consisted of unmixed compact ore, which pro- bring such children of their parish as could saj 
duced a considerable portion of pure lead. It their catechism, and repeat the Lord*s pxayw, 
was found at the base of the hill. creed, and ten commandments, to the bishopi^ 
Slates are abundant in different parts of the that they might confirm them and give then 
county. The principal stratum commences on tlieir blessing. 5. That the festivals of Chrii^ 
the borders of Loch Lomond, in Dunbartonshire, mas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Ascension of 
and seems to terminate near Dunkeld. They our Saviour, should for the future be commeiiio- 
are of two kinds, the blue and the gray slate, rated in the church of Scotland. The kii^ 
The former, which are by far the most valuable, ordered these articles to be published at the 
are plentiful in Monteath, and along the north market-crosses of the several boroughs, and the 
side of the Ochils. Gray slates also are found ministers to read them in their pulpits ; but 
in vast quantities in the same districts, as well most of the ministers refused, as they were sanc^ 
as in Strathallan and Strathearn. They consist tioned by no penalty except the king's displea- 
of sandstone, which may be split into thin sure. The king, however, determining to oibtaii 
layers, six feet square ; and are, since the intro- tlie ratification of parliament, issued a procb- 
duction of blue slates in roofing, chiefly used for mation, commanding all ministers who oppoMG 
malt-kilns, floors, and pavement. In the parish them, and who were preparing a supplicatioo 
of Wester Foulis is a blue slate quarry of great against them, to leave the city of Eainbuigii 
value; but it is not wrought to any very con- within twenty hours. Tlie ministers obeyed, 
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taviog bdiind lh«a a proteslalion against the 
'Mikie*, and an admonition lo [be merabera 
of puliamem not to ratify them, a» ihej would 
anwer it in the day of judgtnent. The court 
Ma«9i prevailed, and the articles were rali- 
M, ccmtmy to the sense of the kirk and 
ntuo- Tlus measure occasioned a peisecu- 
tiss throu^,the kJogdom, and many of ihc 
Piobytetian ministeTS were fined, imprisoned, 
«h1 banUhed by the hich commiMion. Tbut 
ht llie ailuiiary and erudite James I. proceeded 
w«mid> ihe reslitulion of episcopacy in Scol- 
Und; bill there was still wanlir^ for (he com- 
pldKNi (iT the work a public litu^, or book of ^'^' 
amtauia prayer. An iniurreclion through the P™' 
•bote kii^om being apprehended, he desisted ^ 
fawB cnlbrciiig this unwise measure, and left il to 
be Gniitied by hii sod, wh(»e imposition of It 
apim ibc kirk, wriiliout consent of parliament or 
cnsral useably, set fire to the discontents of tlie 
pt^e, wluch lad bi*n galhering (or 



Men ihall haveiuilca 



Id rsligiua >a doubted of, llie 
ine Ihelc iniiidi (uwanis llial wbicli tin 
grave, wise ind tcuned in Ihit fiuully 
I jod^ moil Niuod. Hnakir. 

^f y caatioD nu niAFe ptrlineKt 
Than the rebuke you give il. 

Hiakipiart. Cwialmui. 



willing to 
ifaoll 



Purisi 



PEHTfNA'CIOUS.fldl.A Latin, perUani. 
ri«il»*'tioL'sLT, adv. f Obslinale ; stub- 
> bom i stickling ; 
L usi^d, however, in 
t'lkliSACT. Ja good sense by 

I IkA, 01 as meaning resolute; firm; con- 
: the ttdverb and noun substantive follow 



venation in books, nliiit I thoughl juruittHi lo tliia 
buumus. Buam. 

Here I shall seem a little to digress, but you nill 
by and by find it piriineni. Id. 

]it! modest and reserved in the presence of iby bet- 

teis. speaking lilile. nDiwering pfltintnily, not inter- 

g without leave or reaiDn. Taalar. 

ModeAt, sober, and pertinent discourae would &&- 
pear far more generous and mascnlina. than such 
mad bectoriog the AlmiEhtj, such boisterMis instill- 
ing Dter the received lam and geoeral notions of 
niBDkiod. Airmu nu Vain Saearing. 

l( be could find pertintnl tisalites of il in booui 
■"Uly thai would reach all the piniculara of a man's beha- 
viour ; hii own ill-fuhionedeiamplenauld spoil ill. 



I have shewn iho filoeu and pmituncif of the 
apostle's diKOUm: to the persons he addressed to, 
wliereby it appcareth lliit bo was Do babbler, and 
did not talk at random. BeMltg. 

PERTINAX, an illustrious Roman emperor, 
-rho flourished about A.l). 1*" " 



pertinacity and pertinacy also >ceniled of a mean fomily ; and like his father. 



A itbMJRacy : stubbornness; steadiness 
----- n from Taylor. 

rnjr Ibil fraedom to aie wbieh they jwrli- 
If duUenge to tbeiDBelves. King Charla. 

t frtlnariiji is such, that when you drive 

■ Mrt of one form, ibey assume another. Oupva. 
Ill Gorg(n>U pnyed with passion and prrrinucy, 
H^BubuiDed teliff. T^i/lar. 

g (lanh apcech ) maketh Ihem indodtaand intrac- 

K nvio batter instrucuoo. peitinacurut ia 

IB*, BDd reFraclory in their ways. 

Bamv. 
ta ihk Rply w 
ni if with f*rl<», 

Droame. 

Oat of the dissenleis appeared to Dr. Sandertoi 

W b so botd. lo troublesome and illogical in the dii 

(all, at fiMCnl him to say, that he had never me 

•tA a Ban of more prninaciaui confdencc and leu insisting thai they belonged 

ridiUei. Jfollm. 

OlWrt have songbt to ease themselves of all the 
«»iJ of alffictiun by disputing tuhtily agai 



a*, bat oidy in imaginatinn. TillMtan. 

It bskU falb Ihe prrlinaeji at ill tarnine. in pni 
l^m IMOpbi Inio their graves. £'E«ran^c. 

Ifaub tmrtiaacituels itsisi all Uanimutatioa ; an 
IkMch ■se woold think tbey were lutneil into a dil 
ktmtl (ubetancE, yet they 
ia > ttianL 



Ilillc 



u! Il 



t whicl 






Hocked up rmmil. 
Vt. pcrlimmt : !jiI, 



who was eilhei a slave or the son of a slave, be 
for some time followed the employment of mak- 
ing charcoal. His poverty did not, bowever, 
frevent him from receiving a liberal education- 
br some lime he wds employed in teaching the 
Greek and the Roman languages in K.truria. He 
next became a soldier, and by his valor rose lo 
the highesi offices in the army, and was made 
con a uT by M. Autelius. lie vrofi afterwards 
made governor of Musia, and at length of llome 
itself. When Commodus was murdered, I'er- 
linax was universally chosen to succeed lo the 
imperial dignity. He complied wilh reluctance ; 
but his mildness, his ecouomy, and popularity, 
convinced the senate imd people of the propriety 
of their choice. He forbad his name to be in- 
scribed on any part of the imperial domains, 
' ^ " al they belonged not to him but to 
the public. He melted the silver statues which 
bad been raised lo Commodus, and sold all his 
"uu concubinea, horses, arms, and other inslru- 
■^ menis of his pleasure. Wilh the money Ihus 
™- raised, he abolished all the taxes which that 
prince hod imposed. These patriotic actions 
gained him Ihe affection of the worlliieKl of his 
subjects ; but, when he attempted lo introduce 
among the pretorian guards proper discipline, 
the minds of the soldiers were totally alienated. 
Perlinax Was apprired of their mutinying; but, 
instcail of flying, he boldly addressed them ; 
and They bad begun to retire, when one of the 
most sediiious nd voiced, and darting ajavelin at 
hts breast, exclaiming, 'The Mldien tend you 



fptrlineni, prtl'ineo. this,' The rest followed the bloody example. 

> Relative ; apposile i and Feriinax, muffling up his bead, and calling 

I exactly to purpose; upon Jupiter to avenge his death, was imin^ 

I. *relaling;conceming: d lately despatched. This abominable murder 

I, pfrlineocy, ami perlinentness, mean happened A. D, 10.1. It was no sooner known 

- ; relevancy; justness of relation. Iban the enngcd populace flocked from all 
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quaitersy and uttering dreadful menaces against 
the authors of his death, ran up and down the 
streets in quest of them ; but the senate had not 
the courage to avenge it. Such was the lamented 
end of Pertinax, after he had lived sixty-six 
years, seven months, and twenty-six days ; and 
reigned, according to Dio Cassius, only eighty- 
seven days. His remains were interred with 
great pomp by Didius Julianus, his successor, 
oeptimius Severus assumed the name of Perti- 
oax, and punished with great severity all who 
had been accessory to his death ; disbanded the 
Praetorian guards, pronounced his panegyric, and 
caused him to be ranked among^the gods, ap- 
pointing his son chief priest. The day of his 
accession and his birthday were celebrated for 
many years. 

PEHTUIS, in military affairs, a narrow pas- 
sage which is made in the shallow parts of a 
river, for the facility of navigation. This passage 
is sometimes confined with tlood-gates, in order 
to raise or lower the waters according to circum- 
stances. 

PERTUISANE, a halbert which has a longer 
and broader iron at the end than the common 
halberts have. They have been disused since 
the close of the seventh century. 

PERTURB', V. a. j Lat. perturbo. To 

Pertur'bate, V. a. > disquiet; to disturb; 

Perturba'tion, n.s. ) disorder; deprive of 
tranquillity : perturbation is disturbance ; rest- 
lessness ; disquiet ; cause of disquiet. But we 
only find it in Shakspeare in this last sense. 

His wasting flesh with anguish burns, 
And his perturbed soul within him mourns. Sandys. 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit. Shakij)eare, 

O polished perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide. 

To many a watchful night : sleep with it now, 

Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

As he, whose brow with homely biggen bound. 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Id. Henry IV. 

Natures that have much heat, and great and vio- 
lent desires and jyerturbatiom, arc not ripe for action, 
till tbcy have pa&.se<l the meridian of their )-ears. 

ha oil's Esbaj/s. 

Restore yourselves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without perturbation, hear roe speak. 

lien Jotison. 

They are content to suffer the penalties annexed, 
rather than perturb the public peace. King Charles. 

Ixive was not in their looks, cither to God, 
Nor to each other ; but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 

Milton. 
The inservient and brutal faculties controuled the 
suggestions of truth ; pleasure and profit oversway- 
ing the instructions oi honesty, and sensuality per- 
turbing the reasonable commands of virtue. Browne. 
Tlie soul, as it is more immediately and strongly 
affected by this part, so doth it mani^t all its pas- 
sions and perturbations by it. Hay. 

PERTU'SION, n. t. Lat. pertusus. Tlie act 
of piercing or punching. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put over 
a fruit the better, if some few pertuiions be made in 
the pot. Bacon. 

The manner of opening a vein in Ilippocrates's 
time, was by stabbing or pertusion, as it is performed 
in horses. Arbuthnot, 

P£RTUSIS,chincough. SeeMEDiciK£,lndex. 



PERU, once the largest of tAe Spuiisb vi» 

royalties in South America, is at present a snil 
independent stale, whose natural features, ad 
much of whose political history we bare alreidj 
given in the article Amfrica, South. 

We need only observe here that it is now gcB^ 
rally considered as situated between 3" 25* ui 
21° 30' S. lat., and 65** and 81** IC W. Igoe. 
It is bounded on the north by the republic of 
Columbia ; east by Brasil ; south by the dam 
of Atacama, which separates it from Chili, iDd 
by the United Provinces of South America; 
and west by the Pacific Ocean. Its mean lengik 
from north to south is about 750 miles, and m 
mean breadth about 660, the area being aboa 
495,000. But the sinuosities of the shore are v 
considerable as to give a course of upwards tf 
1000 miles. 

The Andes penetrate this territory from sootb- 
east to north-west nearly parallel with the oou^ 
in three principal ridges or Cordilleras, which cos* 
tinue till about 6° of S. lat., where they unit^ ioto 
a single chain. Along the whole coast or water 
side IS a narrow plain, from thirty-five to seveoly 
miles wide, called the country of VaDes, oos- 
sisting of a succession of barren sandy deserti 
Immediately east of this is the lower or weflen 
ridge of the Andes, reaching the whole lenf(di of 
Peru ; not in one unbroken elevation, like the 
Cordillera of Mexico, but composed of succef- 
sive summits of immense height, between whiek 
the eastern inhabitants find a laborious ptssmjt 
to the country of Valles. Between the weslei 
and central ridges there is a series of plaiB, 
varying in width from 100 to 170 miles, elevated 
generally BOOO or 10,000 feet above the levdof 
the ocean, and separated from each other hj 
deep valleys, llie central cordillera consisB 
also of separate summits, less broken than the 
western, and has an average height of 15,000 
feet. Beyond the eastern cordillera there are 
immense unexplored plains, which reach into 
Brasil, and traversed from south to north by the 
principal mountain tributaries of the Amaioo. 

So far as the cultivation of the coast distrid 
lias extended, it is powerfully aided by a species 
of manure peculiar to this part of l*eni, and 
whose qualities seem to be derived from the 
singular circumstance of no rain falling here. 
On the islands, the resting-places of millions of 
aquatic birds, their dung has accumulated in the 
course of ages, so as to form hills of more than 
100 feet in height, close to the shore, whence it 
is conveyed by small vessels to the majn-laiid. 
The d\mg thus collected, not haviof? its sails 
diluted by rain, and being but slightly aflected 
by the sun, has retained, according to the anahr- 
sis of Sir Humphry Davy, a greater proportiiB' 
of ammonia than any substance that has yet 
l>een applied to land as manure. In this dis- 
trict most of the tropical fruits can be reared oo 
the banks of the small streams, or assisted by 
artificial irrigation. 

Tl e sides of the Andes nearest the P^Kifie 
Ocean are covered with forests, made ahnosl 
impenetrable by the numerous parasitical planls 
which twine round the trees. These mivsts 
yield acacias, mangle trees, arborescent bnoofna, 
and ferns; aloes and other succulent plants; 



ent^fs c«ti«n, or Cuba trees <it );iganiii- aiagni- 
iDy kiads of ebony, nod other lue- 



U 

The lofty plaint between the Andes are perpe- 
tariW Terdjiii ; and ihe grains, the vegetables, 
■d BBC (tuiis of Europe, Sourisb here umidfil 
4bh of llie lomd lone. Wiae, oil, uid sugar. 
Ml dke taoal valuable productions of the coast : 
Mricoa^wfinti Peruvian bark, and cacao, of the 
tUADUsby. 

Tim rittr$ on the west tide of the Andes are 
■En mii"ii'ain streami of ahori course; on the 
mlMii Mcle rite the Arragon and its tribuiaries. 
IW iiiMintuDous disincts are of far-lamed 
■•uUsc Rallh. Recently the number of gold 
Rimct mmI mthiogs worked in Peru was sixty- 
nOMs, (be nujnber of silver mine* 784', of quick- 
slver Coot, of cupper four, and of lead twelve. 
The •noual priHliice of the whole is valued at 
'f^SOO.OOO doUartv of which silver constitutes 
irfcn-ei^tlu. Thc^e rich minei, however, have 
al«syi been under bod maiutgemeot, and their 
Modu«v n hence very inferior to what it might 
M onj*. Those tluii are rot»[ productive are 
t^ auDB of Pasco, in the province of Tarma. 
T^T an- siluated on a high table land, whidi 
Ti^ nure thu 13,000 feet above the level ofths 
^ utA oere discovered in 1G30, by Huari Ca- 
pK, 411 Indian- The melalliferous bed is not 
Ui from tb« surface, as the pits are only froni 
liai] to 40U feel deep. Water is then met with, 
»i ectber occasions great expense to remove it, 
KtaoHsithe works to be abu-.doned. This mine 
■H kiely ia,74r (eel long, and 721 7 broad ; and 
itniAea bjr (l(Ain-en|^nes, and according to the 
ioynn«il methods pnteti»ed in Europe, it would 
^ W |i«x)ductive ns the celcbralfd mines of 
GaMKoaio in Mexico. The annual produce 
<iiMli 131,000 lbs, troy. The mouniain of 
iMTtaecba, in which these mines are stttiated, 
lltboBI m miles from Pa.u:o, and contains an 
inaMC mass or line porous brown iron-atone, 
^di i* interspersed tbrou^out with pure sil- 
vViOad yielils eight or nine marks of the metal 
fafvnjr fifty hundred weight of the ore. There 
■ iIm> ■ rich vein of (Viable white metallic argil, 
«jMtfc ptoduces (iom tno to ten pounds of silver 
l|r«ifn hundred weight. The mines of Choco, 
liTmnUa, were discovered by Don Uodtigues 
ii Onnoa m European, in 1771 ; but in the time 
if )ltt incas the Peruvians obtained nieial from 
diisdiMnci. Tbe mines in the Portido of Choco, 
nfcirh Bje included under the appellation of 
IJMtmiii. have *omeiinies supplied the pro- 
Twial ircasury of Truxillo with more than 
MJX/O Ib». Iioy of puce silver annually. These 
«MIM« lichn ih-nn those of PoIosi,andaresi- 
■ — — ' Bt the beigbl of 1 3,366 feet above the level 
oflhc Paci6c Uceati. The minsi of Huontajaya, 
UI iIk ]uin(do of Arica, In a desert near the 
i^all part of Iqnique, are Eiuned for their large 
MtMA uT imtire silver. Two pieces were not 
MMiE UBve found, tbe one weigliiiii; two, and the 
•diet eigbl t|uintals. '" 
— ' • b; ' ■ 

UJMOlb*. trc^. Immense wealth has likewise 
bM diaoovi^ in several other places. At 
l^opt de Navar, whereverlhe lurf is turned up, 



for more than half a square league, Ulaments of 
silver are found adhering to llie roots of tbe grass, 
and sometimes lai^e pieces of tiative metal ap- 
pear. At present most of the Peruvian gold 
comes from Paloi: and Huilies, In l^rmar, where 
it is met with in veins of quartz, tiavecsing the 
primitive rock, and £rom thebankaoftheMaianou 
Alto, or higher Manuion, where it is procured by 
washing the alluvial soil. Emeralds and other 
precious stones are obtained in various places m 
this viceroyally. The annual produce, as esti- 
mated from the royal revenues, between 1708 
and 1789, was £76a,484. The coinage of gold 
and silver in the royal mini at Lima, from 1791 
to 1801, amounted to £1,113,000 per annum, of 
which 17S6 lbs. were gold.and 3B5,OO0 lbs. silver. 

Among the most valuable animals of these 
elevated regions are the llama, the guanuco, the 
vicuna, and the alpaco; whicbateconsideredas 
the camels of America, and are of great use 
both OS beasts of burden, and for their wool. 

In the country of N'alles, included between 
the western cordillera and the coast, tain, ihun 
der and lightning are entirely unknown, Dunng 
the winter, however, which lasts Irom July to 
November, the ground is almost constantly co- 
vered with a thick fog, which, towards tlie close 
of the day, generally dissolves into a very small 
mist, or dew, and moistens the eartli equably. 
During die summer the sun's rays occasion >n 
intense heat throughout alt this region ; the mote 
so as tliey are received upon a sandy soil, whence 
they are strongly reflected. This low region is 
hr from being healthy ; malignant, intermittent, 
and catarrhal fevers, pleurisies, and constipations, 
are the most common diseases, and rage con- 
stantly at Lima . A great part of Peru, between 
the western coast of dte Andes and the shores of 
the Pacilic, supplies one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of what is called a hot and dry climate ; 
as for the space of about 400 leoeues along the 
coast, rain is wholly unknown. The Andes in- 
tercept the clouds, which pour their contents on 
the mountain districts, often accompanied by Iie- 
mendous thunder and lightning, while near the 
sea not a drop foils to moisten the parched soil. 
The iiir in all this liact is, therefore, uniformly 
hot. During the winter at Lima, Fahrenheits 
thermometer never sinks below 60", and seldom 
rises above 8S°. \'egetatioii nourishes to tlie 
height of 10,000 feet. 

The elevated plains between the western and 
central cordillera. called by Humboldt tbe high 
table-land of Peru, has scarcely any variation of 
temperature throughout the year; the mercury of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer always standing at 
about G5° or 60° ; the climate is here mild and 
genial. The only distinction of seasons arises 
fi-om the rains, which prevail tiom November till 
May. The highest AiKles are perpetually co~ 
vered with snow, and e»perience an uninterrupted 
winter between tbe tropics, llereare also many 
volcanoes which are fiammg within, while their 
summits and all llieic aperlures are clothed wii i 

Peru labors under great disadvantages in re- 
gard to inland communication. The deep vallesi 
vhich separate the elevated plains, and tbe loAy 
■-*- 1 which rise between the tttbie-land and 
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the coast, render travelling difficult. In many ley, thence named the valley of 

parts there Ls a total want of roads as well as Tlie sacrifices instituted iu honor of tbesunai> 

bridges, and in others the paths lie along the sistod chiefly of lambs ; besides whidi d« 

edges of steep and rugged precipices, so narrow offered all sorts of cattle, fowls, and 0(m,iBi 

that mules alone pass jn security. In the most even burnt their finest cloths on the altar bjva 

mountainous districts it is customary for those of incense. They had drink offerings made i 

who can afford it to travel on the backs of maize, steeped in water. They also paid i 

Indians ; in this way they are carried for fifteen kind of veneration to the images of seveial 

or twenty days together. Nor is the Pacific mals and vegetables that had a place in i 

Ocean here favorable to commerce. On the temples. Besides the solemnities at every fid 

whole exteht of its western coast there is no har- moon, four erand festivals were celebrated ihi- 

bour except that of Callao, the port of I^ima, ally. The first, called llaymi, was beldinJgBe. 

which can be entered by a vessel of such a size not only in honor of the sun, but of their fiat 

as is fit for the navigation round Cape Horn, inca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocb, la 

The wind blows constantly from the southward, wife and sister, whom the incas coDsidend s 

vnrying only as the coast tends; wherever, their first ^parents, descended immediately fia 

therefore, there is a high projecting headland the sun. At this festival all the viceroys, fw- 

there is shelter, and sometimes good anchorage rals, governors, and nobility, assembled at Can, 

to the northward, as at Ylo, Iqueque, &c. But and the inca officiated in person as higb-priol: 

on every part of the shore the swell from the sea though on other occasions the regular poal( 

causes such a tremendous surf that no commu- who was usually the uncle or brother of theiv^ 

nication can be had with the shore by the boats officiated. On the morning of the festival^ ii 

of European ships. The natives pass this surf, inca, accompanied by his near relations^inorfi 

on what is called a balsa, constructed of two of tlieir senionty, went barefoot in piooeuio%« 

skins of the largest sized seals, inflated and lashed day-break, to the market-place, where tbej » 

side by side. Tlie native sits on a small plat- mained looking attentively towards the east IW 

form fixed between them, with a pipe made 'luminary no sooner appeared than tbey II 

of the entrails of the seal, communicatmg air to prostrate on their faces in the most jmkmA 

each of the inflated skins as he finds it necessary, veneration, and acknowledged it to be their pi 

On these contrivances the natives fear no waves sind father. The vaisal princes and nobility, te 

or breakers, and freouently proceed to such a were not of the blood royal, did the same • 

distance as to lose sight of land : sometimes tliey another square. The priests then offered a btitk 

add a paddle, and occasionally a small sail, lamb, in sacrifice, first turning its head tomii 

Other vessels of this name are used for lon<;er the east. From the entrails of the victim A^ 

voyages, and consist of an unequal number drew j)rognostics of peace and war, &c. Tk 

of trees of light wood, squared, and lashed toge- Peruvians believed in the immortality of h 

ther, but so loosely as to admit the action of the soul. The incas taught them tbat, oh letnil 

W'aves between them. The centre tree is longer this world, they should enter into a state of hi^ 

than the others, and serves the purpose of a pincss, provided for them by their god and ftlhi 

J)row. Some of these vessels are more than 1 00 the sun. 
(Bet in length, have huts constructed upon them liefore the arrival of the Spaniards the nativa 

for the crew, and pass with security from the were acquainted with some points of astromoof- 

'shores of Peru to the ports of Guyaquil and They had observed the various motions of it 

l^anama. planet X'enus, and the different phases of ^ 

The native manufactures of Peru consist ^of moon. The people divided the year by the M- 

homely articles, such as *woollen and cotton sons ; but the incas, who had discovered the tt- 

eloths of inferior texture. But in dyeing the volution of the sun, marked out the summer ui 

cloths, whether of woollen or cotton, the natives winter solstices by high towers, which Ikj 

show ingenuity, and make use of plants scarce- erected on the east and west of Cuzco. Whai 

ly known in Europe. They have a root called the sun rose directly opposite to four of thoK 

reilbon, resembling madder, but with a smaller towers, on the east side of the city, and iS 

leaf, an infusion of which makes a fine red. against those of the west, it was then the sumnff 

A plant called poquel, a kind of female south- solstice ; when it rose and set against the toweOi 

crn-wood, with green chequered leaves, is it was the winter solstice. They had ab» 

used for yellow colors, as is also the stem for erected marble pillars on the great court beftit 

dyeing green. A wild indigo yields them a blue the temple of the sun, by which they observei 

dye, and the panque a black. The dress of the the equinoxes, under the equator, when the sna 

natives is simple, consisting of a square cloth, being vertical, the pillars cast no shade. At thov 

with a hole in the centre, through which the times they crowned the pillars with garlands d 

hfiad is thrust, and which falls before and behind, flowers and odoriferous herbs, and celebrated a 

■The head is generally covered with a large hat festival to the sun. They distinguished tk 

made of the straw of the maize. months by the moon, and their weeks were called 

The Peruvians were taught by their celebrated quarters of the moon ; the days of the week fhiy 

Manco to adore the Creator, whom they denomi- distinguished, as first, second, &c. Allien tk 

nated Paca Camac, that intelligence which ani- sun was eclipsed, they concluded itwas on account 

mated the world. They seldom built temples, oftheirsins, imagining that this phenomenon por- 

or offered sacrifices to him. One temple, how- tendedfamine, war, and pestilence, or some othff 

ever, dedicated to a kind of unknown god, the terrible calamity. In a similar state of the moo^ 

Spaniards found at their arrival, erected in aval- they apprehended that she was sick and dyiag' 
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' punting and statuary; bat in all the implements 
' of mechanic aila they were extremdy defieieDt. 
' Though many goldimitfis were oinaiantly em- 
ployf^, tht'y had never invented an anril of any 
' inela], bill used a hard stone, and beat \hmi 

C; wiih found pieeea of copier instead of 
meiB ; nor had ihey any tiles or graving 
tools. Their carpenters liad no other tools than 
batclieta of copper or flint ; nor had they learned 
the use of iron ; though the counlry affotds 
mioea of it. Their knives were also made of 

This country was fhsl made known to Europe 
by the Spanish lovetnor of Santa Maria, in I)a- 
rien, tiattet de Batboa, who accidentally leumed 
ftom a young cacique that there was a country 
aboundioii; with gold about six days' journey to 
the south. Balboa sel out, therefore, on ilie liX 
day of September, 1513, about (he time thai the 
t ipniodieal rains be^n lo abate. He had only 
^^W Spaniards along with him: but all of ihem 
KjMre veterans, inured to tlie climate of America, 
HmI very much allaehed lo tlieir leader: 1000 
r'%>)i*ns attended them, with their fierce dogs, lo 
^mty their provisions and other necessaries. 
After a painful journey of twenly-five days, Bal- 
boa arrived at the South Sea; when he went 
into it up to the middle, and took possession of 
the coB^t and ocean in the name of the kin§; of 
SpAin. That part of the South Sea he called 
the Culf of St. Michael ; a name it still retains. 
Fnmisome of the caciques he exiorled provisions 
and gold ; others sent him presents volunrarily. 
lie now led back his followers to Santa Maria, 
to refresh tliem, and sent sn account to the court 
of Spain of the imjiorlant diseoveiy he bad made, 
demandini; 1000 men lo conquer the new country 
he had discovered. But the king appointed 
I'edrarias Davila (o superuede bim, with the 
command of fifteen stout vessels and 1300 
soldiers. Balboa submitted lo the king's plea- 
sure, yet the new eo*emor tried him for some 
pretended irregularities committed before his ar- 
rivil, and lined him of almost all lie was worth. 
In the mean time, the Spaniards, paying do re- 
gard (o the treaties concluded by Balboa with 
the natives, plundered and destroyed them indis- 
crimiDBtely, from the gulf of Darien lo lake Ni- 
canu^ua. The new comera had also arrived 
about the middle of the wet seaton, when the 
«xceisive rains produced the roost fetal disea-^es. 
To this was joined on eiirenie scarcity of.provi- 
uons; BO that in a month above 600 Spaniards 
peiisbed. Balboa sent remonstrances lo Spain 
r 'iifaiiMI the itew governor; on which the king 
Ki^pablMl Balboa to Euperrede him with very 
V*MIUniiTC tulbnrily ; enjoming Pedrarias lo sup- 
'port him in all liis enterprises. But thou^ a 
recoBciliation luck place in appearance, so &r 
Ihnt Pedraiias agreed to give nis daughter in 
niiirriaife lo Balboa, he soon after had him con- 
demned and emetited on pretence of disloyalty. 
On the death of Balboa, fiirliier discoveties were 
laid aiiide for some time; but there were three 
petiotis at PiuuKna who determined lo go in 



quest of this country. These were Francis I'i. 
CLtro, Die^ de Almagro, and Ileruand Luque. 
We have adverted already to the general hisi'Ty 
of their proceeding here, but some further par- 
ticulars win gratify such of onr reader; as wi«li 
tounderstnnd the spirit of the Spanish conquests, 
Piiarro and Almagro were soldiers of fortune, 
and Luque was an ecclesiastic, who acted at Pa- 
nama as a priest and schoolmaster. Their rao- 
federacy was authorised by Pedrarias; and each 
engaged to employ bis whole fortune in Ihe ad- 
venlure. Pitarro, being the least wealtliy, en- 
gaged lo take upon himself the greatest stare of 
the fatigue and danger, and lo command the ar- 
nminent. Almaiino offered to conduct the sup- 

K'*ss of provisions and reinforcements; and 
que was to remain at Panama, to superintend 
their general inleresis. In 1524 Piiarro set 
sail from Panama with a single vessel of smajl 
burden, and 112 men, selecting the most impro- 
per season of the whole year, i. e. when the pe- 
riodical winds, which were then set in, were 
directly opposed lo his course. The consequence 
was, that, after beating about for seventy days, 
with much danger and fatigoe, be had advanced 
scarcely as far to the south-east as a skilful na- 
vigator will now make in three days. He touched 
al several places of Tena Firma, however, and 
at the Pearl Islands, where he was found by Al- 
ma^ro, who had set out in quest of bim with a 
tdnfbrcement of seventy men, and had suffered 
similar distresses. But the country of Popayan, 
showing a better aspect, and the inhabitants 1^ 
ing more friendly, they determined not lo nban- 
don their scheme. Alraagro returned to Panama, 
but the had accounts oif Ihe service piVe Fiia 
countrymen such an unluvorable idea of it, ihat 
Almagro could levy only elghn men. The dis* 
asters and disappointmenis they met with, in 
this new attempt, were scarcely interior to Ihose 
they had already experienced, when part of the 
armameni at la.it reached the bayof Si. Mattlicw 
on the coast of Quito, and landed at Tacamez, 
where they mcl with a more fertile country than 
any they had yet seen; the nativea also lieing 
more civilised, and clothed in cotton or woollen 
stuffs, adorned with folA and silver. But some 
of Ihe adventurers had informed their friends of 
their many dangers and losses, which weighed so 
much with Feler do los Rios, the successor of 
Pedrarias, that he prohibited Ihe raising of new 
recruils, and even despatched a vessel lo bring 
home Pizarro and his companions froro Gallo. 
Almagroand Luque advised Piiarro not lo relin- 
quish an enterprise on which they had built all 
ttieir hopes. lie therefore refused lo obey the 
governor's orders, and enlrealed his men not lo 
abandon him. Bui the calamities lo which they 
had been exposed had such an effeol, that when 
he drew a line upon the sand with his sword, 
telling such as wished lo return, thai th^ might 
pass over it, only thirteen remained with him. 
Piiarro with his lillle troop now fijied their resi- 
dence on the island of Gorgona, where they con- 
tinued five month-i, In llie most unwholesome 
climate, when a vessel arrived from Panama, Al- 



to the south-east, and in twenty days landed on 
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i)\c coast of Pora, at Tiimhcz, remarkable for its tlicv were treated with respectful bo^pttdfr, 

stately temple, and a palace of the incas or and AtabalqKi nromUed to visit the Sptauhc» 

sovereigns of the country. Here they found the mander next oay. The decent deportsust ■ 

reports concerning the riches of the country were the l^cruvian monarch, the order of his ooe. 

true ; not only ornaments and siacred vessels and the reverence with which his subjects obfiv 

being made of gold and silver, but even such as his commands, astonishe<l the Spaniards X 

were for common use. Yet to attempt the con- their eyes were more powerfully attracted Inr a 

quest of this opulent empire witli their slender vast profusion of wealth which they obsencL 

force would have been madness; tliey contented On thi^ir return to Caxamalca, they gave sbdi 

themselves with viewing it, procuring two of the description of it as confirmed Pizarro in a in»> 

beasts called IJamas, some vessels of gold and lution which he had already taken, as darii^ii 

silver, and two young men, whom they instructed it was i>ertidious. He determined to avail Li- 

in the CastiHan language. With these Pizarro self of Atabalii)a's unsuspicious simplicii}-. u 

arrived at Panama in 1527. jspizc his ])erson. Dividing his cavalry, theit&c 

Iluana Capac, the twclAh monarch from the into tlm-c squadrons, under his brothers Fenb 

founder of the native empire, w;is at this time and, Soto, and Uenalcazzar ; and forming 'h 

on the tlirone; a prince no less cons])icuous for infantry into one body, except twenty of £>^ 

his abilities in war than for his pacific \irtues. triod courage, whom he kept near his ownjitf- ! 

Ilyhimthekingdomoft^uito was subdiitHl, which son; he placed his artillery, consisting of n; ' 

almost doubled the extent uf the Peruvian empire, tii'ld-pieces, and the cross-l>ow men, opposikt 

Huuna married the daufj^hter of the conquered the avi>nue by which Alabulipa was to approvi 

mon:u'ch, by whom he had a son named Ata- Karly in the morning, the Peruvian caiup««c * 

hualpa, or Atabali));i, to whom, at his duath in moiion. Hut as Atabalipa was solicitoui tOi:- ' 

1529, he left the kingdom of (juito, bestowing }KMr with the greatest splendor and nucU- 

the rest of his dominions on Huascar, his eldest cence in his firnt inten'iew with tlie strangen.6 

son, by a mother of the roy:d race. This pro- da\ was far advanced before he began his ievcl 

duced a civil war, in which Atabalipa proved At length the inca a])proached. Tirst appoK 

victorious, and after>vards, to secure himself on 400 men in uniform, as harbingers. He Linxh' 

tlie throne, put to death all the descendants uf fitting on a throne, almost covered with ^ 

IVlanco ; but he spared the life of his rival silver, and precious stones, was carried oiLr 

liuiiscar, wlio was taken prisoner, that, by is- shoulders of his ])rincipal attendants. BAd 

suing orders in his name, he mii;ht establish his him came his chief officers. Several bands* 

own authority. This contest had now so much singers and dancers accompanied the cavalcAk 

enK*<iged the attention of the Peruvians, that, on and the whole plain was covered with troofb 

the return of the Spaniards, they never attempted amounting to ai>out 30,000 men. As the m 

to check their progress. The first intelligence drew near the Spanish quarters, father Vineat 

Pizarro received of it was a message from \'alverede, chaplain to the expedition, advaol 

HuuKcar, askini; his assistance a.:ain$t Atabalipa. withn cnicifix in one hand, and a breviairi 

Pizarro, therefore, determininl to jmsh fonvanl, the other, and in a long discourse preteulee 

while intestine discord jmt it out of the power to announce the true doctrine of the creatA 

of the Peruvians to attack him with their whole the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufiecap 

force. Leaving a garrison in St. Michael, he aud resurrection of Jesus Christ, the appois- 

began his march with only sixty-two horsemen, ment of St. Peter as God*s vicegerent on einL 

and 102 foot. He proceeded to Caxamalca, the tnmsmission of his apostolic power by w* 

where Atabali|)a was encamjied, and was met cession to the popes, and the donation madcw 

by an officer with a valuable present from the the kini: of Castile by pope Alexander of alltk 

Inca, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, n'gions in the New World. In conclusiot k 

Pizarro pretended to come as the ambassador of refpiirt'd Atabalipa to embrace the Chri^lia 

a ver>' ])owerful monarch, who wislied to aid faith, to acknowledge the jurisdiction of ik 

him air«unst his enemies. As the object of the popts and to submit to the kin^ of Ca9tiki» 

Spaniards in entering their country was other- his lax\ful sovereign ; promising, if heconiplifii 

wise altogether incomprehensible, the Peruvians that the CiLstilian monarch would protect ki 

had formed various conjectures concornins; it. <ioininions, and permit him to contmue in b 

Pizarro's declarations of his pacific intentions, authority; but, if he should impiously refuse to 

now, therefore, removed all the Inca's fears, obey this summons, he denounced war a^aiatf 

The Spanianls were thus allowed to march across him in his master's name, lliis strange!^ 

the sandv desert between St. Micliael and Mo- ninirue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alludii^ 

tu]ie, and through a detile in tlie nunintiuns so to unknown facts, of which no )iower of eb* 

n:irn>w and inaccessible that a few nir^n might cpu-nce could have con\ eye<l a distinct idea if 

have defended it. As they a\>i)ro.irheil to Cax- an American, was so lamely translated by J* 

anialca, Atalialipa sent them proeiiis of still unskilful interpreter, that it was incompreheost- 

greater value. On enteriui: Caxamalca, Pizarro ble to Atabalii^i. But some jiarts in it, uf ok* 

took possession of a large court, on one side of vious meaning', tilknl him with astoni:»hracnt asi 

which ^Mls a palace of the Inca, and on the indi'^nation. His re]>ly,ho>%evor, was tempentfe. 

other a temple of the sun, Mirrounded with a He said that he was lord of his own dominiots 

strong ram^KLrt. When he had ]>osted his troops by lierediiary rijjht ; that he could not coocti^c 

in this advantageous station, he despatched Her- how a foreign priest should pretend to di>]iOK 

nandu Soto, and his brother Ferdinand, to the of territories which did not belong to him : tli^' 

camp of the Inca, to desire an interview. Here he, l>eing the rightful possessor, refused to nu- 
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-, that he would nol forsake the aercice of 
Ab Son, the jimnininl diTtniiy whnro he revered, 
e mKship Ihe Cod of the SpaniBrds, who wu 
•atgtci la deaih ; thai vriili retjiecl to other mat- 
Kis, a* be had never heard of them before, he 
Juiii i1 to know w)ieie he haA learned Ihin^ sa 
cnnoniinary. ' lu this book,' answered Val- 
fe«fe. Teaching oui to him his biemry- The 
iaca oprttoi it, bd(1 tuming over the leaver, 
Uied It to his ear : ' This,' says he, ■ is silent ; it 
Irib MM tuHhine ;' and threw i( with disdain to 
fcgmiBd. "The enraged monk, running to his 
enmr]m»ett, cried oiil, 'To arms, Christiana, to 
■ms! Ihe word of God b insulted I avenge 
flib proCmalton on these impioas dosri.' Pizarro 
IMiililTf hr ijare the signal of assault. At once 
Ap oartiu tniuic itnicli up, the cannon and 
■Wliliill began 1o fire, the horse sallied out 
tBnfr, the (ofinuy rushed on, sword in hand. 
1W Ponvians, astonished tt the unexpected at- 
tMt, fln) with universal consternation, without 
tftonpting to defend tliemselvat. PiiarTo, at 
Ai bead of his chosen band, advanced directly 
w —nb tlie inca ; and though his nobles crowded 
^Dond iuTa with real, and fell in numbers at hi» 
krt, the Spaniards soon penptrated to the royal 
mi; stxt Poarro, seizing the inca by the arm, 
t^iii him to the ground, and carried him a 
lOMnCT to his quarters. 'The late of the mo- 
■Mh increased the precipitate flight of his fol- 
batts. The Spaniards pursued them towards 
•Wjrqtnrfer, and, with detiberate and unreleot- 
B(b*rautt]r, continued toslaughter the wretched 
Mfesixting fueitires. Above 40O0 Peruvians 
*m killed. Not a sii^le Spaniard fell, we are 
Iclj. nor wzi one wounded but Pizarro himself 
iktMly. The plunder taken was immense, but 
llcSpaatards were slill unsalisHed ; which being 
i4«fTed by the inca, be endeavoured to apply 
tnpwir to iheir ruUng passion, avsrice, to obtain 
blSieny; and, therefore, offered such a ransom 
n Mite astonished them. The apartment in 
*tim he was confined was twenly-iwo feet in 
In^Ik. and sixteen in breadth ; alt this space he 
apeed to flU witli vessels of gold as high as he 
nS rtswh. The proposal was eagerly caught 
kf Kar«, and a line wu drawn upon (lie w^la 
• nark the stipulated height. 

Jiadatim. anxious for bis liberty, immediately 
i<HMIi.tii»1 messengers into all parts of the em- 
ibt, 10 cnllect the quantity ol gold which he 

miMi] ; and, though the unfortunate n>o- niards 



■pa wu now in the hands of his enemies, such 
•w lb* veneration which his subjects liad for 
fchi.ltalhisorderswere obeyed wild as great ala- 
crity n If he had been ai full liberty. In a short 
tet Ptzano received intelligence that Alm^ro 
*M vnvcd St St. Michael with a reinforcement 
TU* *■■ ft matter of no small vexation to Ata- 
hrii|a( who now considered his kingdom as in 
linger of being totally overrun by these strangers. 
fpe this Tioson he ordered his brother lluascar 
lsh« pot lo death, lest be shouhl join against 
Hou In the mean time, the Indians daily ar- 
MMd U. Caxamalca with vast quantities of Irea- 
■nt; the sizht of which so much inflamed the 
EpMiiafds, thai they insisted upon an immediate 
j_i.: — I .1.;. >_;».. .. ii=j with, there 



fell to the share of each horseman 8000 pesot, 
worth as many pounds sterliug, and half as 
mueh to each foot soldier, I'iiarro and his ofB- 
cers receiving shares proportionable to their dig- 
nity. A fifth part was reserved far the emperor, 
together with some vessels of curious workmao- 
shie. After this, AlabnJipa was very importunate 
With Piiarro to recover his liberty; but the 
Spaniard, with unparallel«d treachery and cruelly, 
had now determined to put him to death. But, 
lo give some show of justice to this delestnble 
action, Piiarro instituted a court of judicature 
for trying him. He appointed himself and Al- 
magro, with two aisistants, as judges ; an attor- 
ney-general to cany on the prosecution in the 
kings name; couDsellovs to assist the prisoner 
in his defence ; and clerks to record the pro- 
ceedings. Before this slran;;? tribunal, a charge 
was exhibited sljll more amaiinj . Tlial Ataba- 
lipa, though a bastard, bud usurped the royal 
power; that he had put his brother and lawfiil 
sovereign to death ; that he was an iilolater, and 
had offered up hninim sacrilices; that be bad a 
great numberof concubines, &c. t)n these heads 
they proceeded to try the sovereign of a great 
empire, over whom they liad no jarlsdiction. 
To all these chaises the inca pleaded not guilty. 
He called heaven and earth lo witness tiie inte- 
grity of bis conduct, and bow faithfully he per- 
formed his engauemeuts, and the perfidity of^bis 
accusers, lie desired lo be sent over to Spain, 
lotake his trial before the emperor; but no regard 
was paid to his entreaties. He was condemned lo 
be burnt alive; which cruel sentence was miti- 
gated lo stiangling ; and the unhappy monarch 
was executed without mercy. Hideous cries 
were set up by his women as the funeral proces- 
sion passed by Iheir apartment; many offered to 
bury themselves alive with htm; and, on being 
hindered, strangled themselves out of grief. 'Ilie 
whole town of CaxamiJca was filled with la- 
mentations, which quickly extended over the 
whole kingdom. 

Yet this murder of Alabalipa did no service 
to Ihe Spaniards. Friends iuid enemies accused 
them of inhumanily and treachery. Loads of 
gold that were coming to Caxamalca by order of 
tbe deceased inca were now slopped; this was 
the first consequence of their late iniquitous 
conducL The two fections of Indians also 
united against Pizarro ; and many of the Spa- 
only exclaimed asainat the cruelty of 
the judges, but would even have mutinied, had 
not a sense of the impending danger kept them 
quiet. At ("uico Ihe friends of lluascar pro- 
claimed Mango Capac, Ihe legitimate brother of 
the late inca : on which PiTarro set up Tapaqa, 
Ihe son ofAtabalipa. Immediately he set out 
for Cuzco. An army of Indians opposed his 
progress, but the Spanish cavalry bore down 
every thing before them. Tbe conquerors gained 
a great booty; and Piiarro despatched Almacro 
lo reduce Cuzco, while he himself founded u 
new colony in Xauna. Ferdinand Soto vtas de- 
tached with sixty horse to Cuzco, lo clear the 
road for the remainder of the army. Meantime 
Tapurpa died; and, as Ilie Spaniards set up no 
person in his room, the lille of Manco Capuu 
Y 
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was universally acknowledged. A new supply house where the two brothers were lodged, k 
of soldiers arriving from Spain, Benalcazar, go- compelled them, after an obstinate defeiK, 
vernor of St. Michael, unoertook an expedition to surrender. Almagro*s authority over Oan 
against Quito, where Atabalipa liad left the was now immediately recogrnised. But Fnndi 
greatest part of his treasure, lie accoinplislied Pizarro having dispersed the Penirians ifW 
his purpose with difficulty, but found that the invested Lima, and received considerable ita- 
inhaoitants had carried ofi* all their ^old and forct'inents from other provinces, ordered SfA 
silver. About the same time Alvarado, governor men, under Alonso de Alvarado, to maidi *<» 
of Guatimala, invaded Chili. In this expedition Cuzco to relieve his brothers. Almagro attadcd 
his troops endured such hardships, and sutlered him by suq)rise, defeated and dispersed b 
so much from the cold among the Andes, that army, taking himself and some of his principii 
a fifth part of the men and all the horses died, othcers prisoners. Tins victory seemed dedsm: 
and the rest were so much dispiritc^l and eraa- and Almagro was advised to make it so br pn- 
ciated that they became quite unfit for service, ting to death Gonzalo and Ferdinand Piam, 
Alvarado then returned to his government, but and Alvarado. This advice, however, he dedinei 
most of his followers enlisted under Pizarro. In from humimity ; and, instead of marching direo^ 
the mean time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed in aijainst Pizarro, he retired to Cuzco, which pn 
Spain, where he produced such immense quan- his advers;uy time to recollect himself, aod ii- 
tities of gold and silver as astonished the court, magro attain sufi'ered himself to be deceived k 
The general's authority was confirmed with new pretended offers of pacification. The negua- 
powers; Almagro had the title of governor con- tions were protracted for several months;!^ 
lerred upon him, with jurisdiction over 200 zalo Pizarro and Alvarado bribed the soUin 
leagues of a country lying soutli of the province who guarded them, and escaped with siity i 
allotted to Pizarro. Pizarro then settlea the in- Almagro's men. The general next propM^ 
ternal policy of his province, and removed the that all disputes should be submitted to tks 
seat of government from Cuzco to Lima. sovereign ; and, on this principle, Almagro n* 
Meantime Almagro had set out on his expe- leased those whom Pizarro wanted ; which k 
dition to Chili. Pizarro encouraged his most had no sooner done, than the latter set out kr 
distinguished officers to invade those provinces Cuzco with an army of 700 men, to whidiAt 
which had not yet been visited by the Spaniards, magro had only 500 to oppose, lie advioGBi 
No sooner did Manco Capac perceive the Spa- without obstruction, and an engaj^ement am 
niards thus dividing their forces, than he seized followed, in which Almagro was defeated ai 
the opportunity of making one vigorous effort to taken prisoner. The conquerors behaved lift 
redress the wrongs of his countrymen, and exj)el great cruelty, massacring a great number of rf- 
the cruel invaders. Though strictly guarded by ficers. llie Indians had assembled in gnK 
the Spaniards, he found means to communicate numbers to see the battle, with an intentioa » 
his intentions to the chief men of his nation, join the vanquished; but were so much ow- 
whom he joined in 1536, under pretence of cele- awed by the Spaniards that they retired ite 
brating a festival which he had obtained liberty the battle was over, and thus lost the only cf 
from Pizarro to attend. Upon this an anny of portunity they ever had of expelling their tyia* 
200,000 men collected. Many Spaniards were Almagro was at length tried and condemMi 
massacred, and several detachments cut ofi*: by Pizarro; and he was first strangled in po* 
while this vast army laid siege to Cuzco, another son, and then beheaded. He left one son by a 
formidable body invested Lima, and kept the Indian woman, ^^ horn he appointed his snaO' 
governor shut up. The greatest effort, however, sor. As during these dissensions all iotercoiox 
was made agaist Cuzco, which was defended by with Spain ceased, it was some time before ik 
Pizarro and his two brothers, with only 170 accounts of the civil war were received at cout 
men. The siege lasted nine months; many Spa- Tlie first intelligence was given by some of Al- 
niards were killed ; among whom was John magro's soldiers, who had left America on ik 
Pizarro, the general's brother. The rest were ruin of their cause ; and they did not fail ton- 
reduced to the most desperate situation, when present the injustice and violence of Pizairo ii 
Almagro appeared near Cuzco. He had now their proper colors, which strongly prejudioei 
received the royal patent, creating him governor the emperor against him. In a short time,ho«- 
of Chili. On his arrival, his assistance was so- ever, terdinand Pizarro arrived, and eodci*. 
licited by both parties. The inca made many voured to give matters a new turn. The empfr 
advantageous proposals ; but at length attacked ror was uncertain which of them to believe, & 
him in the night by surprise. But the Spanish resolved to send over one he could trust to •■ 
valor and discipline prevailed, and the Peru- vcstigate the matter. Meantime Ferdinand ws 
vians were repulsed with such slaughter that arrested at Madrid, and confined to prisMi 
the remainder dispersed, and Almagro advanced where he remained twenty years. The pexiA 
to Cuzco. Pizarro's brother took measures to nominated to this important trust was ChHsto- 
oppose his entrance; but, while prudence re- pher \*aca Di Castro. While Di Castro wi 
strained both parties from entering into a civil preparing for his voyage, Pizarro, consideiig 
war, each leader endeavoured to corrupt the fol- himself as the unrivalled master of Peru, proce^ 
lowers of his antagonist. In this Almagro had e<l to parcel out its territories among the cooqi*- 
the advantage ; and so many of Pizarro's troops rors; and, had this. division been made with as; 
deserted in the night that Almagro was en- degree of impartiality, the extent of coonirr 
couraged to advance towards the city, where which he had to bestow was sufficient to la« 
he surprised the sentinels ; and, investing tlie gratified his friends, and to have gained his 



il I'lzacro coiuiucied Ihis traiwaciion 
iritb lb? iilibenl spirit of a party-leader. Large 
dblricis, in parU of the country most cultivated 
and populous, were set apart as his own pro- 
perty, or granted lo his brothers, liis adherents 
and fevoriies. To others, lots leas valuable and 
inviting yiare aaiigned. The followers orAlma- 
glD, amunpt whom were many of (be original 
■d»entu>«r« lo whose valor Piiarro was indebted 
for hi! success, were loudly excluded. Theylbere- 
fore murmured in secret, and meditated reven^. 
Itapid as the progress of the Spaniards in 
South America had been since Pizarro landed 



larro gave the command of diflerBnl detach- 
nients penetrated into several new provinces ; 
and though enpOEied to gieal hardships in the 
cold regions of the Andes, and amidst the woods 
^idnmrsbes, tliey mitde considerable discoveries 

KmA 'lests. Peter de Valdivia re-assumed 

scheme of invading Chili; and made 
di progress in ihe eonqurat of the country, 
t he founded the city of St. Jago- Bui the 
«Tpri$e of Oomntes Pijarro was the most re- 
rknble. lie set out from Quiln at the head 
340 soldiers, nearly unc-balf of whom were 
«emen, with 1000 Indians. Excess of cold 
1 fatigue proved blal to the greater part of 
Be last. The Spaniards, though more robust, 
Tered considerably ; bul, when tbey descended 

the low country, their distress increased. 
Iriug two months it rained incessiintly, wiih- 

1 any interval of fair weather lo dry Itieir 
ilhes. The vast plains upon which Ihey were 
w entering, either without inhabilimts, or oc- 
pied by the rudest and least industrious tribes 

the New VS'orld, yielded little subsistence. 

ley could not advance a step bul through 

Ms or maiv'hes. Such incessant toil, and 

Ifcity of food, would have dispirited any 

tipt. fiul the forO'ude and perseverance of 

) Spaniards were inaii|>eritble. They per- 

HeO in ilmg)^ing on, uniil liiey reached the 

nAanksof the Napo, one of the argc rivers which 

na into the Maragnon. There, with infiniie 

labor, they built a bail, which was manned 

with liny soldiers, under Francis Oiellann. The 

■tream curled ihem down with such rapidity 

"""" they were soon far a-liead of their counlry- 

who followed slowly by land. Al this 

ice from his coromander, Orellana formed 

scheme of distinguishing himself, by foUow- 

tbe course of the Maragnon until It joined 

ocean, and by surveying the vast regions 

' which it flows. This scheme was as 

t was treacherous. For, if be viokted 

duly to his commander, and abandoned his 

ow loldiers in a pathleu desert, his crime is 

riWAe*faU balanced by the glory of having ven- 

;V)Kd upon a oarigation of nearly 3000 leugues, 

~ug)i unkoown nations, in a vessel hastily 

iimcted with green timber, and by very uti- 

:ilAil hands, without provisons, wiilioot a com- 

~ ~ [>rapi1«t Bui his courage and alacrity 

led every defect. Committing himself 

«Iy to the guidance of ihe siream, ihe 

Ftpo bore him iMng lo the south until he 

"";hed the preat donnel of the Maragnon. lie 



d by force the provision! of the 
fierce savages seated on iu bnnlu, and sometimes 
procured a supply of food by a friendly inter- 
course. Afler H long series of dangers and diS' 
tres»es, which he encountered with amazing 
magnanimity, he reached ibe ocean, where new 
perils awaited him. These he likewise snr- 
mounted, and got safe to Ibe Spanish settle- 
ments in the island of Cubagua; whence he 
sailed id Spain. 

llie vanity nalQial lo travellers wlio visit re- 
gions unknown to ihe rest of mankind prompted 
him to mingle an extraordinary ptoponioa of 
the marvellous in Ihe narrative of his voyage. 
He pretended to have discovered nations so rich 
tliat the roofs of their temples were covered willi 
plates of gold ; and described a republic of 
Amazons so warlike and powerful as to have ex- 
tended iheir dominion over a considerable iraci 
of ihe ferlilf plains which he had visited ; fables 
hardly yel exploded, llie vojagr, however, de- 
serves to be recorded, nol only as one of the 
most memorable occurrences inthatadvenlurous 
age, but as llie fintl event that led lo any certain 
knowledge of those immense regions that slrelch 
east from the Andes lo ihe ocean. No words can 
describe the eonstemation of PirArro, when he 
did not Bnd the bark, at ihe confluence of Ibe 
Napo and Maragnon, where he bad ordered 
tjrellana to wait for him. But, imputing his ab- 
senae from the place of rendeivous lo some un- 
known accident, he advanced above fifty leagues 
along the banks of Ihe Maragnon, expecting ei 
moment to see ihe bark ap 
provisions. At ienEth he a 
whom Orellana had left to perisd in die desert, 
because he had remonstrated against his perfidy. 
From him be learned ibe extent of Orellana's 
crime: and his followers perceived at once their 
own desperale silualion. Thespirit of Ihestoutest 
hearted veieran sank within him ( and all de- 
munded to be led back instantly. Pizarto was 
now 1200 miles from Quito ; and in that long 
march llie Spaniards encountered hardships 
greater ihan those liiey had endured in iheir pro- 
gress outward. Hunger compelled them to feed 
on roots and berries, to eai all ibeir dogs and 
horses, to devour the most loathsome reptiles, 
and even lo gnaw the leather of tbeirsaddles and 
sword belts: 4000 Indians, and 210 Spaniards, 
perished in this wild and disastrous expedition, 
which continued nearly two years ; and, as fifty 
men were aboard ibe bark with Orellana, only 
eighty got hack lo Quito. These were naked 
like savages, and so emaciated with famine or 
worn out with fatigue, Ihai ihey had more die 
appearance of spectres ihan of men. UulPiiarro, 
on entering Quito, received accounts of a state 
of things thai Ihreatened calamities more dread- 
ful than those through which be hud passed. 
From Ihe time thai his brother made llie partial 
division of his conquests above-mentioned, the 
adherents of Almagro no longer entertained any 
hope of bettering their condition. Great num- 
bers in despair resorted lo Lima, where the house 
of young Almagro was always open lo them : 
and the slender portion of his father's fortune, 
which he enjoyed, was speni in affording them 
subsistence. The warm attachment with which 
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every person wlio had served under tlic elder AU cesstor to his father in his gOTCmment. The piki 
magro devoted himself to his interests, was trans- of Pizarro, and the houses of his adhereots^Ttt 
ferrcd to his son, who was now grown up to pillaged by the soldiers. The new gor^nur 
manhood, and ])ossessed all the qualities which marched into the heart of the empire to icdoa 
capti\-ate the affections of soldiers. Of a grace- such places as icfused to acknowledee hisajitiio- 
ful appearance, dexterous at all martial exercises, rity. A multitude of ruffisins joined Yam on bs 
bold, o[)eii, generous, he seemed to l>e formed march. His armybreathed nothing: but Tengoaoc 
for command ; and the accomplishments he had and plunder ; every thing gave way before it H 
acquired heightened the respect of his followers, the military talents of the grenenil had eainllej 
The Almagrians, looking up to him as their the ardor of his troops, the war had endea kn. 
head, were ready t,o undertake any thing for his Unhappily for Almagro, he had lost hiseondixiff 
advancement. Nor was afl'eqtion for Almagro John de Herrada. His inexperience made lit 
their only incitement; they were urged on by fall into the snares that were laid for Uffllf 
their own distresses. Many of them, destitute of i'eter AU-ares, who had put himself at the hni 
common necessaries, and weary of loitering away of the opposite party. In the mean time^ Vaoi 
life, a burden to their chief, began to deliberate I>i Castro, who had been sent from Eoiope k 
how they might be avenged on the author of all try the murderers of old Almagro, arrivid t 
their miserv. Their frequent cabals did not pass Peru. As he was appointed to assume the p* I 
unobser\'eJ; and the governor was warned to vemment in case Pizarro was no more^aUiifti \ 
be on his guard against men who mecljtated some had not sold themselves to the tyrant, hwletrf . 
desperate deed, and had resolution to execute it. to acknowledge him. Castro instantly led tka | 
But either from his native intrepidity, or from aj^inst the enemy. The armies engaged if I 
contempt of persons whose poverty rendered Chapas on the 16lh of September, 1542, ni 
their machinations of little consequence, he dis- fought with inexpressible obstinacy. Vkmt 
regarded the admonitions of his friends. This decided in favor of Castro. Those among tk 
gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest and rel)els who were most guilty, dreading tortan. 
ripen their scheme; and John de Herrada, an provoked the conquerors to murder them,ciTiH 
officer of great abilities, who had the charge of out. It was 1 who killed Pizarro. Their cbiB 
Almagro*s education, took the lead in their con- was taken prisoner and died on the scaffold, 
sultations. On Sunday the 26th of June, at While these scenes of horror were tiansactiil 
mid-day, Herrada, at the head of eighteen of the in America, the Spaniards in Europe were ei* 
most determined conspirators, sallied out of Al- ployed in finding out expedients to temiotfr 
magro's house in armour ; and drawing their tliem ; though no measures had been takes ft 
swords, as they advanced hastily towards the prevent them. Peru had only been made nk- 
governor's palace, cried out, ' Long live the king, ject to the audience of Panama, which wasta 
but let tlie tyrant die.' Though Pizarro was remote. A supreme tribunal was established t 
usually surrounded by a numerous train of atten- Lima for the dispensation of justice, withantht' 
dants, yet, as he was just risen from table, and rity to enforce and reward a due obedience to 
most of his domestics had retired to their own the laws. HI asco Nunez Vela, who presided ii 
apartments, the conspirators were at the bottom of it as viceroy, arrived in 1544, attended byb 
the stairca.se before a page in waiting could give the subordinates in office, and fouikl every thing ii 
alarm. Hie governor, whom no form of danger the most dreadful disorder. To put an end ft 
could appal, starting up, called for arms, and the tumults which now subsisted would have » 
conunanded Francis de Chaves to make f;Lst the quired a profound genius, and many other qB' 
door. But that officer, runnini; to the top of the lilies which arc seldom united. Nunez hadixai 
staircase, wildly asked the conspirators w hat they of these advantages. He indeed possessed pio- 
meant? Instead of answering, they stabbed him bity, firmness, and ardor. With these virtMi* 
to the heart, and burst into the hall. A few, which were almost defects in his situation, he 
drawing their swords, followed I'izarro into an began to fulfil his commission, without regard l» 
inner apartment. Tlie conspirators rushed for- ])laces, persons, or circumstances. Contran'ii 
ward afler them. Pizarro, with no other arms the opinion of all intelligent persons, who wi^ 
than his sword and buckler, defended the entry, that he should wait for fresh instructions fi« 
and, supported by his half-brother Alcantara and Europe, he published ordinances, which decbnl 
his friends, maintained the unequal contest with that the lands the conquerors had seized shooU 
the vigor of a youthful combatant. But the not pass to their descendants, and which do- 
armor of the conspirators protected them, while ]>ossessed those who had taken part in the citil 
every thrust they made took effect. Alcantara commotions. All the Peruvians who had b«ft 
fell dead at his brother's feet ; his other defen- enslaved by monks, bishops, and persons beloi^ 
dantsweremortally wounded; and the govenior, ing to the government were declared fiet 
no longer able to parry the many weapons furi- Other tyrannical establishments also would soot 
ously aimed at him, received a deadly thrust full have been proscribed ; and the conquered people 
in his throat, sunk, and expire^l. As soon as he were on the eve of being sheltered under the pw* 
was slain, the assassins ran out into the streets, and tection of laws which would at least hare tea- 
waving their bloody swords, proclaimed the death pered the rigors of the right of conquest, if even 
of the tyrant. Above -200 oftheiras*»ociates having they had not entirely repaired the inmsiice of 
Joined them, they conducted young Almagro in tliem ; but the Spani«.h government was to be 
solemn procession through the city ; and,assem- unfortunate even in the good it attempted lo 
blingthe magistrates and principal citizens, com- effect. A chanj;e so unexpected filled those «iili 
pelled them to acknowledge him as lawful sue- consternation who saw their fortunes thus 



m thero. Prom Astonishment they 
□ indignation, ntumiuiing, and sedi- 
I uoD. ine viceroywu degraded, put In irons, 
I a.ud banished to a desert istaod, till he could be 
, convened to Spain. Goniales Piiarro vas then 
TGiumed from his himrdoua exp«dition, whic^h 
had en)pl9yed him long enough to prevent him 
from talcing a part in thasp revolutions which 
had so rapidly succeeded each other. The 
■narchy he found prevailing at his retam in- 
spired him with the idea ot seizing the supreme 
auihoiily. His feme and his forces made it im- 
possible that this should be refused him ; l;ut his 
Usurpalion wu marked with so many enormities 
that nunez waa retcretled. He was recalled from 
exile, and soon collected a sufdcient number of 
forces to enable him to take the field. Civil com- 
motions weie then renewed with extreme fury by 
both parties. Jio auatietyas asked or given on 
cither side. The Indians took part in this as ihey 
had done in the preceding wars ; som> ranged 
themselves under the sinndard of the viceroy, 
others under the banners of Gonwles. From 
15,000 to 20,000 of these unhappy wretches, who 
Were scattered about in each army, dragged up 
the artillery, levelled the roads, carried the bag- 
gage, and destroyed one another. Their con- 
querors had taught them to be sanguinary. After 
a variety of advantages for a long time altemaie- 
1y obtained, fortune at length favored the re- 
bellion under the walls of (Juito, in January, 
iSiS ; and Nunei with the greatest part of his 
tnen were massacred, Piiarro took the road of 
lima, where they were deliberating on ihe cere- 
monies with which they should receive him. Gon- 
tales contented himself with making his etitrance 
on horseback, preceded by his lieutenant, who 
marched on foot. Four bishops and the magis- 
trates accompanied him. The streets were slrevm 
with Sowers, and the air resounded with music. 
This homage totally turned the head of a man 
naturally haughty, and of confined ideas. Had 
Gonzales possessed both judement and modera- 
tion, he might have rendered himself indepen- 
dent. The principal persons of his party wished 
it. Instead of Ihii, he acted with blind cruelty, 
insatiable avarice, and unbauHded pride. Even 
they whose interests were connected with 
those of the lytant wished for a deliverer. Such 
a dtlivefer arrived from Europe in the person of 
Peter Di la Uasca. The squadron and the pro- 
Tifiees of the mountains immediately declared 
lor a person who was invested with a lawful au- 
ltl6rity to govern them. Those who had lived 
micealed in deserts, caverns, and forests, joined 
itlli. Gonzales met the royal army, and attacked 
K In the spring of 1548. One of his lieutenants, 
■Mitta' him abandoned at the first charge by his 
ffO soldiers, advised him to throw himself into 
(I'eneTDy's battalions, and perish like a Itoman ; 
't thu weak man chose rather to surrender. 
'id his life on a scaffold ; Carvajal, a more 
ntior, and more ferocious than himself, 
IS quartered. This man, when he vnu expiring, 
asted that he had massacred with hb own 
Bnd5l4(X) Spaniardsand 30,000 ludiaiis. Such 
u the last scene of a tragedy of which every 
It had been marked with blood. The govem- 
la moderate enough no" 
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Eroscriplidbs; and the rnnembrance of the 
orrid calamities they had suffered kepi Ihe 
Spaniards in subjection. The commotion insen- 
sibly sunk into a calm; and the country re- 
mained quiet from this time for three cenlur.ei 
With regard to the Peruvians, the most cruel 
measures were taken to render ii impossible for 
them to rebel. Tupac Amaru, Ihe neir of their 
last king, had taken refuge in some remote 
i, where he lived in peace. There he 



viceroy Francis de Toledo caused him to be ai.<> 
cused of several pretended crimes, and he was 
beheaded in 1571. All the other descendants of 
the incas shared a similar late. The horror of 
these enormities excited so universal au indigna- 
tion, both in the Old and the New World, that 
Philip II. disavowed them; but Ihe infamous 
policy of this prince was so notorious that no 
credit was given to this pretence to jusiice 
and humanity. Only one attempt was after- 
wards made by the Peruvians to recover their 
independence, and throw off the Spanish yoke: 
that which we have noticed as taking place in 
17B2. 

Peai', a tovniship of Ihe United States, in 
Bennington county, Vermont. — 2. A township 
of the United Stales, in Berks county, Massa- 
chusetts. — 3. A township of the United Stales, 
in Clinton county. New York, on Lake Otuuit- 
plain, 140 miles north of Albany. 

Peri.', Baisah of. A substance obtained 
from the myroxylon peruifcrum, which grows in 
the warm puts of South America. The tree is 
full of resin, and the balsam is obtained by boil- 
ing the twigs in waler. It has the consistency of 
honey, a brown color, an agreeable smell, and a 

PERVADE', u.a. 1 Lat. pervudo. To pass 
Perva'sion, n. i. \ througli an aperture ; to 
permeate: the act of passing through. 

If f'ttion be made rather by the ingress and traoi- 
caniuns of Ihe alDinsof fira, than by Ihe bare propa- 
gilion of that molion, with vhich fire beat* upon the 
oiiliidBB of the vesselc, that contain the matter to be 
melted ; both tbote kinds of fluidity, asciibed to uli- 
pelre, will appear to be caused by the percanon of a 
loceigu body. " ' 



Paper dipped in water or oil, ^ oculus 
tlone tUxfeii in waler, linen cloth oiled or v> 
and many other subatances soaked in sucb li 
will inlimalely pi' 
thalm 



Dished, 



e tiansparent than alherwiie. 

The labonred chyle jiercailti the pores 
In all ihe srlerijl perforated shores. BlMlimort. 
Matter, once bereaved of molion, cannot of itself 

J lire it a^in. nor till it be struck by tome other 
y from without, or be intrinsically moved by an 

'-' --"--■■ ■- -'■— — peaetrelo 

Bmilty. 



and jHTBaile it. 

FmaJa. adjusts aad agita 



! substance, that caa peaetralo 



ilGod, 



TTiMum- 



PERVENCHERF,S, aiown in the north of 
France, department of the Ome, with 800 inha- 
bitants. Nine miles soulh-wpst of Mortagne, 
and fourteen norlb-CJs; of Al n^u . 
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PERVERSE', adj. 
Perverse' LY, adv. 
Perverse'kess, n. s. 
Perver'sion, 
Perver'sity, 
Pervert', r. a. 
Perver'ter, n. s. 

l^ERVER'TIBLr, udj. 



Fr. pervert; Ital. 
Span, and Pers. per- 
verso ; l^t. pirversus. 
Distoited ; froward ; 
' untractable ; petulant ; 
obstinate : ]^n'ersely 
and perverseness fol- 
low these senses : per- 



v'ersion is used for both the act of perverting and 
the state of being per\'erted : pen'ersity is syno- 
nymous with perverscness : to pervert is to dis- 
tort ; corrupt ; turn from tlie right ; opposed to 
convert, which is to turn from the wrong : per- 
vertible is apt or easy to be perverted. 

Pervene lips put far from thee. Prop. iv. 24. 

If thou secst the oppression of the poor, and vio- 
lent penertiug of justice in a province, marvel not 

Ecclus. V. 8. 
Will thou not cease to pervert the right ways of 
the Lord ? AcU, xiri. 10. 

Instead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
justice to extreme injustice. 

Speruer*s State of Ireland. 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be i^errerte, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt wooe : but else not for the world. 

Shahpeare. 
Neither can this be meant of evil govemours or 
tyrants ; for they are often established as lawful po- 
tentates ; but of some i>ervfneuets and defection in 
the nation itself. Bacon. 

Women to govern men, slaves freemen, are much 
in the same degree ; all being total violations and 
perternions of the laws of nature and nations. Id. 
\'trtue hath some perrerseuess ; for she will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
Men penevsely take up piques and displeasures at 
others, and then every opinion of the disliked person 
must partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 

And nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 

Milton. 
If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 
Our labour n.ust be to jHrvfrt that end. 
And out of good still to find means of evil. Id. 
Her whom he Irishes most, shall seldom gain 
Through her pci-vfrtcneis ; but shall see her gained 
By a far worse. Id, Paradise Lost. 

1 he heinous and despiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradise, and how 
He in the serpent had penerteU Kve, « 

Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heaven. Id. 

The apostlel». who sometimes inveigh so zealously 
against the opposers and pervertrrs of truth, did in 
their private conversation and demeanour strictly ob- 
ser\-e their own rules of abstir ence from reproach. 

Harrow. 
lie tliat leads a proliihition in a divine law, had 
Deed l)e well salisheu alwut the sense he gives it, lest 
he incur the wrath of God, and l-e found a penerter 
of his law. ^tillingjleet. 

'lo so prnrrse a sex all prace is vain, 
It gives iheiii courage to oiFtfud a^ain. Drydcn. 

'Ihe perrencne^a t)l" my fate is such, 
That he's nut mine, because he's mice too much. 

Id. 
He has perinttd my meaning by his glosses ; and 
inter pu ted my words into blasphemy, of which they 
ivcre i.ot g'iiliv. Id. 



Men that do not perotml^ um 
puriwse set themielTes to oavil, lekioiii miftahii 
signification of the names of simple ideal. ledk. 

What strange perveniiy is this <^ man ! 
When 'twas a crime to taste the' enlight'ninf tm, 
He could not then his hand refrain. ITirnL 

Where a child finds his own paients hisfcradti^ 
he cannot be so properly bom, as *l»miMMl imo it 
world. SmiL 

The subtle practices of Eudoxius, bishop of Coi- 
stantinople, in perverting and corruptinfr dte MC 
pious emperor Valens. Irctir^ai 

A patriot is a dangerons post. 
When wanted by his country most, 
Pervtr$elti comes in evil times. 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. SafL 

He supposes that whole reverend body an m fe 
from dislikmg popery, that the hopes of eDJogriii ^ 
abbey lands would be an efiectual incitement to ike 
perversion. |l 

Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain duscM 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; id 
another person has perverted it into obsoeai^ ; w 
both allegorically. 

We cannot charge any thing upon their 
till we take care that it is perverted b^ their 



PERUGIA, the ancient Lacus Thrasymcn^ 
one of the most considerable lakes in the oobi 
part of Italy, remarkable for the victory giiacd 
by Hannibal over the Romans, commanded br 
Flaminius. The scenery of its banks is to; 
picturesque. 

pKRi'diA, a province of Italy, in the Staleitf 
the Church, includes the ci-devant Penigii% 
and contains 182,000 inhabitants. Itisadih 
trict of great fertility, and is watered by Ai 
Tiber and some smaller streams, together niA 
the lake of this name. 

Pkrugia, a large town of the central paitrf 
Italy, in the States of the Church, the capitiltf 
the province of this name, stands on the saB* 
mit of a high hill near the Tiber ; about eightf- 
five miles north of Rome, and thirty N. N. W. 
of Spoleto. It has a citadel and fortification. 
but is a place of far more beauty than strenglk 
It is the see of a bishop, and contains 16^ 
inhabitants. The cathedral is an indifKeraC 
building, both in its architecture and decoA' 
tious ; but some of the churches, particnitrif 
that of St. Peter, belonging to a SenedictiK 
abbey, are splendidly ornamented. This b fop* 
ported by eighteen pillars of fine marble, ■ 
adorned with rich marble altars. The molt 
interesting objects in the town are a number cf 
valuable paintings in the churches and piivaK 
collections by the celebrated Pietro Peragisi 
(a native of this place), and by his more oel^ 
brate<} pupil Raphael. Here is a town^hoose^i 
small university, and several hospitals. IV 
gate of the Piazza Grimani is of the Romu 
architecture. The town has also manuiactuRS 
of velvet, silks, oil, and brandy. 

PEHIGINO (Pietro Vannucci, 11), was bon 
at Citta della Pieve, near Pemgiu, in 1446. His 
f>arent.s, being in low circumstanceb, placed hn 
at first with an inferior painter, \^liOy however, 
had discretion enough to animate his pupil with 
an enthusiastic attachment to his profession. At 
this period the fine arts were cultivated, iwi 
flourished eminently at Florence; which induced 



PEB 

Perugino lu s(*!i 
^ere, occocdui); to ihe taosl coinmon accounts, 
he had Andrea VeniMhio for hi* itisiruclor, bm 
oifaen allege, that he never hiid anirolher master 
than Benedetto Bonfigli of Penigia. ULs lir«t 
work of reputation wai a picture of St. Jerom 
COD temp lating a ctucifii ; in which the fijiure of 
Uie laini nppeared so morliQed and emaciated, 
as if designed after a living; model. His next 
was a Descent from the Lioas, painled for Ihe 
church of St. (Jhiara, at Florence. In this pio- 
lure the coloring is beautiful, and liie iur of ihe 
Vir^n eminenUy distinguished. In one part of 
the design, be introduced an admirable lauifscape. 
A Florentine merchant offered treble Ibo sum 
that had been paitT for it, but the proposal was 
rejecled, becituse Peru^no declared himself in- 
capable of hniihing another so well. The cele- 
bniy he thus acquired procured him an inrita- 
liun from pope Sixlus tV. to visit Koine, where 
he eiecutcd several works for that ponlift"! 
cbapel. (In lus retuTo to I'lorence, where 
Michel Asgelo Buonaroli was at that lime in 
hig^ esteem, he quarrelled with that great man, 
arid waa so severeljf satirised by the poets aa to 
be obliged to retire to his native place. I'eru- 
giiio's pencil is light, and he finished his pictures 
highly : bui his manner was dry and siiif, and 
hi« outline of\en incorrect. His highest honor 
consisted in being the instructor of Itaffaelle ; 
who, with his father Giovanni, assisted him in 
muiy of his works. Vasari recites the following 
«ory of this artisi : — The monks of a tnonaaiery 
atl'loreuce had etignged Pemgino to paint in 
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PEJl'VmiiS, «/;*. ) Lat.pcrwiiu. Adrail- 
Pcit'viuiis&Ess, R.I. t ling passagei capable 
of being pcrmeatnl : quality of admilting a pas- 
sage. 

The Kgyptinos used to say, that unknown dsrk- 
neu i> the httt principle of the world ; by dukneu 

Tayltr. 

The prrvinuiiUM of our rrceiver Ic a body much 
TMTC (Ubtlc than air, proceeded psitly from the looKi 
teiluie of thai glus the receiver wu made of, and 
partly from Ihe enoimous heat, which opened the 
pores of the glui. BnyU. 

There will In found anolhei differenc* besidei that 
of pmuvfiwN. HMiltr'4 tU<*t,\U «f Sprah. 
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always attended while it wai used, lest 
it SMuld he embezzled. When Perugino per- 
«ciTed that Ihe prior's consiimt inspection of the 
woik WW only occasioned by this distrust, he 
plMsd a pot of water near him, in which he 
tttai dipped his pencil, ufler he had lottded it 
with ullramarioe; and the color, by its weight, 
•Dflantly fell lo the baltom. The prior observ- 
ing the rapid oonsumptioii of his color, expressed 
his Bslonishment ; but Perugino desired him 
neither to torment his own mind, nor indulge an 
unjust opinion of artists, who generally acted 
upon principles of honor ; then pouring off tlie 
water gently, he restored to hitn the ullramarioe 
whidi had subsided. Perugino, however, is 
aud 10 faafe been avaricious, and thai his beini; 
rsbbcd of a box of gold wa.-i the principal cause of 
bis deuth, which looK place in 1534. His capita) 
piece i> thought to be an idtai^pjece in ilie church 
of &. Peter, Bi Perugia, of vrtiich the subject is 
the' Aaceasion of Cbrtst, with the disciples In 
diftniii alliiudes. The design is excellent, and 
ihewhdewell executed. In a chapel belonging 
to the church of St. Giovatmi in Monte in a 
picture of a virgin, allendeO by several saints, 
which la also esteemed one of his best perform- 
ance SteUoHIAKIXI. 

S, mlj. •\ Latin, penicni. 
adv. I Spitefully obsti- 
N. ■_ «. '- nnte ; nttevisb ■ 



PERVISSK, a town of Vnuice, in the de- 
ivince of Austriao 
of iki^mude. 
PEltUKE', N-i. Sct-o. 1 Fr.peru¥Ue;Ital- 
pF.arEc'-MAKEn, n. s. iperurra. A cap of 
false bair; a periwig; to dre.ts in false hair. 
I put hiiuoa alioencap. and hit pmulir over that. 



PERUSE', : 






.a. J Lai. per at 
t. > v'uut. To read ; observe ; 
I'ERti'sta. Vexamine; perusal i 

:l of reading or examining: peruser, a n 



Pr.BTicaciocuu 
PaaviCAc'nT, 

pKft'viC4C>. 



"S 



peevish ; 

contumacious. 
It are] y used. 



IVniM ihii writing here, and thou shall know 
The tieatoa. Mvlupairi. H-rhard II. 

1 hear the eaemy ; 
Oat some light horeemeD, and ;w,iui Iheii wings, 

I've pBTiutd lier well ; 
Beauty and hooour io her a<e m mingled. 
Thai ihey have caught the ^ing. Id. 

The peiiiioDi being iliua ptepareil. do you con- 
slaolly Ml apart an himi iu a day to fiemn those pe- 

AlytelF 1 then pmuwf, and limb by limb 

Surveyed. «.lli»>'t faraSit IM. 

Carefully obsen-e, whether he tailcj tho dJitia- 
guishing perfEClioDS or the ipecillG qualities of the 
author wh<>m he p^riwt. Adduott. 

As pieces of miniature raunt be allowed acloier in- 
spection, so this tiestiM mquins appbcaiian in the 
fwriuaJ. IVasduard. 

The difFcultiet and besitationi of enry one will 
be occordiag to Ibe capnciiy of each pmur, and as 
hi> peoelraLioD into online is greater or Ins. U. 

i! upon a Dew j\tmal you ihiuk it is •rrilteo in 
the very spml of the ancianls. it desorvet youi care, 
sad ii cagiable of being improved. Aii/riarg. 
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>Ir. Popa told him, that he read it once over, and astriugency, from a residuum of twenty 

was not displeased with it ; that it gave him more of cold water ; and-water extracts ail 

pleasure at the second peruaal, and delighted him but no bitterness, from the residunm erf as 

still more at the third. Johnson, affusions of rectified spirit. The lesidBt iiU 

PERUSIA, an ancient town of Etniria, on are insipid. From many ingenious eipcrims 

the Tiber, built by Oenus ; where L. Antonius made on the Peruvian bark by I^. miai^p* 

was besiep^ed by Augustus, till he surrendered, lished in a dissertation which gained the » 

(Strabo.) It is now called Perugia. medal given by the Ilarveian Society of U» 

PERUVIAN Hark, or Jesuits* Bark, the burgh for 1783, the power of diflGerentBieMtaa 

bark of the cinchona officinalis, a well known me- as acting upon Peruvian bark, is wrrm a W 

dicine. See Cinchona. The pale and the red with greater accuracy than had before he 

are chiefly used in Britain. The pale is brought done : and, with respect to oompaiative poiB; 

to us in pieces of different sizes, either flat or the fluids after mentioned act m the omri 

quilled, and the powder is rather of a lighter which they are placed: — 1. I>ulci6ed tpiiittf 

color than that of cinnamon. The red is ge- vitriol. 2. Caustic ley. 3. Fiencik bmly. 4 

nerally in much larger, thicker, flattish pieces, lUienish wine. 5. Soft water. 6. Vinegy wt 

but sometimes also in the form of quills, and its water. 7. Dulcified spirit of nitre. & Mi! 

powder is reddish like that of Armenian bole, volatile alkali. 9. Rectified spirit of wine. % 

It is much more resinous, and possesses the sen- Mild vegetable alkali. 11. JLime^^water. TW» 

sible qualities of the cinchona m a much higher tiseptic powers of vinegar and baik unM ai 

degree than the other sorts ; and tlie more nearly double tne sum of those taken sepaiatdv. Tk 

the other kinds resemble the red bark, the better astringent power of the bark is increased bftti 

they are now considered. The red bark is heavy, of vitriol ; tlie bitter taste is destioycd hf i 

firm, sound, and dry ; friable between the teeth ; The ofhcinal preparations of the bark an, 1.1b 

does not separate into fibres; and breaks, not powder: of this the first parcel that jmbkiAi 

shivery, but short, close, and smooth. It has sieve, being the most resinous and bnttle ta^ 

three layers ; the outer is thin, rugged, of a red- is the strongest. 2. The extract: the watayal 

dish brown color, but frequently covered with spirituous extract conjoined fbrai theimatpi*' 

mossy matter: the middle is thicker, more com- per preparations of this kind. 3. The resin: As 

pact, darker colored, very resinous, brittle, and cannot perhaps be obtained separate Inn ^ 

yields first to the pestle ; the inmost is more gummy part, nor would it be desirable. 4. Sp- 

woody, fibrous, and of a brighter red. Tlie rituous tincture: this is best made withpna- 

Peruvian bark yields its virtues both to cold spirit 5. The decoction: this pie|>aration,tMii^ 

and boiling water ; but the decoction is thicker, frequently employed, is yet in many respects ii- 

gives out its taste more readily, and forms an ferior even to a simple watery infVision. He 

ink with a clialybeate more suddenly than the best form is that of powder; in 'which theeoi' 

fresh cold infusion. This infusion, however, stituent parts are in the most effectual propoitiM. 

contains at least as much extractive matter, but The cold infusion, which can be made m a l<* 

more in a state of solution ; and its color, on minutes by agitation, the spirituous tincture, ad 

standing some time with the chalybeate, becomes the extract, are likewise proper in this lesfMO. 

darker, while that of the decoction becomes more For covering the taste, different patients reqoiR 

fiiint. When they are of a certain age, the ad- different vehicles; liquorice, aromatics, aeiii» 

dition of a chalybeate renders them green ; and, port wine, small beer, porter, milk> butter-oft. 

when this is the case, they are in a state of fer- &c., are frequently employed ; and it may be 

mentation, and effete. Mild or caustic alkalies, given in form of electuary with currant jdhr, 

or lime, precipitate the extractive matter, which with brandy, or with rum. 
in the case of the caustic alkali is re-dissolved Peruvian Camel. See Cau blus. 
by a farther addition of the alkali. IJme-water Peruvian Hare. See Lepus. 
precipitates less from a fresh infusion than from Peruvian Sueep. See Camelus. 
a fresh decoction; and in the precipitate of PERUZZI (Halthasar), an historical misto 

this last some mild earth is perceptible. The and architect, born in 1481. He went to Rone, 

infusion is by age reduced to the same state with and was employed by AJexander Vl., Julius U^ 

the fresh decoction, and then they deposit nearly and Leo X. He was so perfect in chiaro oib- 

an equal quantity of mild earth and extractive scuro and perspective that Titian himself bch fW 

matter ; so that lime-water, as well as a olialy- his works with astonishment. He was in Rooa 

l)f.-ate, may be used as a test of the relative in 1527, when Charles V. sacked it; botiin- 

strength and perishable nature of the different cured his liberty by painting a portrait of tk 

preparations, and of different barks. Accord- constable, Bourbon. He died in 1556, agCi 

mgly cold infusions are found by experiments to fifly-five. 

be less perishable than decoctions ; infusions PERWANNAH, in the language of Beftgrit 

and decoction of the red bark than those of the an order of government, or a letter from t 

pale ; those of the red bark, however, are found man in authority. 

by length of time to separate more mild earth PERWUTTAlVI, a small town of Hindosoni 

with the lime-water, and more extracted matter, situated on the south bank of the River Kiislua, 

Lime-water, as precipitating the extracted matter, in a wild tract of country almost uninhabited, 

appears an eaually improper and disagreeable except by the Chinsuars, 118 miles soudifium 

menstruum. Water suspends the resin by means Hyderabad. Red granite abounds here, and 

of much less gum than has been supposed. Rec- diamonds are found in the mountains; but die 

tified spirit of wine extracts a bilterne^.s but no labor is so great, and the chance of meeting wilH 



so uncetlaio, ihal the digging for them 

D been abuuloneiL 

i At this place Li a remarkitble pagoda dedicated 

» the deity called Mallecaijee, id showing of 

llMia a ^reat deal of mystery is observed, lie 

■ exhibited in the back part of a buildtaK, by 

e receded light of a hrasa speculum, and of 

Oiurse can only be seen a^ the ttanhei fall on 

liim. 'The idol is probably nothing more,' says 

Mr. IliUniltOD, 'Ihan the Lingam so much 

Tevereaced by the votaries of Sjva. The reve- 

^imeEi derived From tAe resort of pilgrims are 

E| ifotlected by a maoager, who resides within the 

|T«neh)sure. TTiere is a goddess also worshipped 

I' berc, named Brahma Rumbo. The several pa- 

>||oda«, dioultries, courts, &c., nre enclosed by a 

Uml 660 feel long, by 510 bro^, ihe walls of 

Ujltiich ue covered by im infinite variety of 

' PES, in antiquities, n foot or measure of 
leo'th among the Itomans, equal to eleven 
incties C04 dvcimal part^, Tlie iruci or foot of 
the Grecian!, was equal to one foot and 875 
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Ing up hii foiequarten, keeping hit hind legs upon 
the gnmnd wilhout stirring. i'arTitr'i Uiolimiary. 
PES ANTE, in music, slow, dragging. 
PE^KO, a town of Italy in the States of Ihe 
Cliiircb and province of Urbino, is situated near 
the Foglia, between llie Adriatic and a range of 
cultivated bills. Ii is surrounded with fortifica- 
tions and well buill, the streets being clean and 
kiry. lis market-place is ornamented with a 
fountaJD end marble statue of Urban VIIL : 
some of the churches are also remarkable for 
Iheir paintings and architecture. The latter are 
San Giovanni, la Misericordia, and San Carole. 
The inhabiiants have little trade, but cultivate 
the surrounding country in wine, olives, figs, 
and sitk. The climate was once very unhealthy 
in aamner on account of the marshes, which are 
now drained. Pesaro is llie see of a bishop. 
Population 10,000. Kighleeu miles E. N. E. of 
Urbino, and ihitly-four north-weal of Cincona. 

PESCE (Nicholas), a laraous Sicilian diver, 
who, accordbg lo Kircher, was, from his amazing 
_>ki" iti swimming, and his penevetance under 
~* er, aumamed the fish. This man had from 
infancy been used to the sea ; and earned his 
lOly subsistence by diving for corals and oys- 
"'i which he sold to villagers on shore. His 
itance with ilie waler, at laal, brought 
nost his natural element. Kircher 
•as frequently known to spend live 

, _ Jiidst of the waves, without any other 

F,dumsioiu than the fish which he caught ihere 
tSod Ue raw. [le often swam over from Sicily 
into Calabria, ^a tempefiuous and dangerous pas- 
~ge. caitjing letters from ihe king. He was 
Bquently known to &wim among the gulfi of 
e lipart Islands, no way apprehensive of 
mger. Some mariners out at sea, one day ob- 
ned soinellung at some distance from ihem, 
,Miicb Ibey r^arded as a sea-monster; hut, 
/bpou its apprnuih, it wan known lo be Nicholas, 



whom they took into their ship. When they 
asked him whither he wuit going in so stormy 
and rough a sea, and at such a distance from 
land, he showed them a packet of letters, which 
he was carrying lo one of the townt of Italy. 
He kepi them thus company for some time in 
their vgyage, conversing, and asking questions; 
and, aAer eating a hearty meal wiih them, look 
his leave, and, jumping into the sea, pursued his 
voyage alone. In order to aid these powers of 
enduring in the deep, nature seemed lo have as- 
sisted him in a very extraordinary manner; for 
his fingers and toes were webbed, and his chest 
became very capacious. The aooount of lo ex- 
traordinary a person did not lail lo reach the 
king himself; who commanded Nicholas to be 
brought before bitn. The curiosity of this mo- 
narch had been long excited by the accounts he 
liad heard of the bottom of Ihe Gulf of Gharyb- 
dis, which he now therefore commanded our 

Eoor diver to examine ; and, as an incitement lo 
is obedience, ordered a golden cup to be Bung 
inlo it. Nicholas was not insensible of the 
danger lo which he was exposed, and he pre- 
sumed to remoostrate : but the hope of the n- 
ward, Ihe desire of pleasing ihe king, sod ihe 

fleusure of showing ois skill, at lasl prevailed. 
le instantly jum])ed into Ihe gulf, and con- 
tinued for three-quarleis of an hour below; 
during which lime the king and his atlendanls 
became ve^ anxious for his fitte ; but be at la>t 
appeared, holding ihe cup in triumph in one 
hand, and making his way good among ihe 
waves with the other. Having refreshed himself 
by sleeping, there were four things, he said, 
which rendered tlie gulf dreadful, not only lo 
men, bul lo fish. 1. The force of the water 
bursting up from the bollom, which required 
great strength lo resist. 3. The abruptness of 
the rocks that on every ude threatened deslruo- 
tion. 3. The force of the whirlpool dashing 
against those rocks. And, 4. The number and 
magnitude of Ihe polypous fish, some of which 
appeared as large as a man ; and which, every 
where stickbg against the rocks, projected their 
fibrous arms. Being asked how he was able so 
readily lo find the cup ihai had been thrown in, 
he replied that it happened to be flung by the 
waves inlo the cavily (rf a rock against which he 
himself was urged in his descent. This account, 
however, did not sailsfy Ihe king's curiosity. 
Being requested lo venture once more Into Ihe 
gulf for furlher discoveries, he al first refiised : 
but the king repeated his solicitations; and, lo 
give ihero still greater weight, produced a larger 
cup than the former, and added also a purse of 
gold. With these inducements, says Kircher, 



the unfortui 






Ihe whirlpool, and was never heard of m 

PESIIAWUR, pESHOLBjOr Peisiiobe, acily 
and dislrict of Afghaunislaun, in the province of 
Cabul, formerly Bekram. It is watered by ihe 
Kameh or Cabul River, and surrounded on all 
sides except the east by a range of mountains, 
which defend ji from the hhisls of winter, bul 
render it very hot during the summer solstice. 
The soil is a rich black mould, watered by an 
innumerable number of mountain streams. It 
is inhabited by fire tribes of Afghauns, the prin- 
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ctpal of whom are the Mohammed Zyes and the 
Momends ; and is said to contain 300,000 in- 
habitants. It is the favorite residence of the 
Afghaun court in winter, is celebrated for its ex- 
tensive gardens and fruit, particularly melons, 
and Is without doubt one ot the finest spots in 
the king*s dominions. The revenue is estimated 
at £100,000 sterling. 

Pesuawvr, the ancient capital of the above 
mentioned district, stands on an uneven surface, 
is upwards of five miles in circumference. The 
houses are of unburnt brick, in wooden frames, 
and are mostly three stories high. The streets 
are narrow, but paved, with a kennel in the 
middle. Two or three brooks which run through 
the town, are crossed by bridges, which fall into 
the Kameh or Cabul River, which passes some 
miles north of the city. There are many 
mosques in the town, but none of them are 
worthy of notice, except a fine caravanserai, 
and the Bala Hissar or citadel, situated on a 
hill to the north, which contains some fine halls, 
and is adorned with some spacious gardens. It 
is the occasional residence of the king. Some 
other of the palaces are splendid. The city is 
inhabited by persons from all parts of the east, 
but the common languages are the Pushtoo and 
Hindostany. Peshawur is mentioned in the 
tenth century, but was much improved by the 
emperor Akber, and has long been the residence 
of a brave tribe, called the Ilazarees, of Tartar 
origin. 

PESSARY, n.s. Fr. pessaire ; Gr. 7r«r<ragLov. 
An oblong form of medicine, made to thrust up 
into the uterus. 

Of canthatides he prescribes five in a pessary, cut- 
ting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. 

Arbuthnot, 

Pessary, in medicine, is also a solid substance 
composed of w^ool, lint, or linen, mixed with 
powder, oil, wax, &c., made round and long like 
a finger, in order to be introduced in the ex- 
terior neck of the matrix, for the cure of uterine 
disorders. 

PESSIERE, French, in fortification, a dam 
that is raised for the purpose of confining a suf- 
ficient quantity of water in a reservoir, by which 
any machine may be worked, or kept in motion. 
The overflowing of the river may run over this 
dam without doing any injury to it. 

PEST, n. «. ^ Fr. peste; Lat. pest is. 

Pest'-house, J' Plague ; pestilence ; mor- 

Pestu'erous, af(j. j tal or destructive disease ; 
any thing mischievous or destructive : pest-house, 
a hospital ; particularly for those infected with 
the plague: pestiferous is destructive; malig- 
nant; infectious. 

Sach is thy audacious wickedness. 
Thy leud, pestiferouM, and dissentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakspeare, 
At her words the hellish pett 
Forbore. Milton s Paradise Lott, 

In a bodily contagion, we hold it not safe to suffer 
the sick persons to converse with the whole ; but re- 
move them to zpesi-house remote from the vicinity of 
others. Bp. Hall. 

Of all virtues justice is the best ; 
Valour without it is a common pest. Waller. 
Let fierce Achilles 
The pod propitiate, and the pest assuage. Pope. 
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The pest a virgio'i fmm and 
High on her crown a rising snake sppetn, 
Gii^rds her black front, and hisses in ho haa, 

H 

It is easy to conceive how the steams of petf^m 

bodies taint the air, while ihej are alive and boL 



Stand aloof. 
And let the pest*s triumjphal chariot 
Have open way advancing to the tomh. 
See how he mocks the pomp and pagetatij 
Of earthly kings ! Wtm 

Pest, or Pesth, a palatinate of UnngziT. 
lying chiefly along the east bank of the Ducbe, 
from the point where it begins to flow waAmvi 
to the borders of the palatinate of Bat^. I: b 
composed of three counties, which were foni^ 
distinct, viz. Pest, Pellsh, or Pilis, and Sik 
That of Pilis lies to the west of the Danube, ad 
contains the town of Buda. These couit« 
supply the chief branch of the revenue of the pi- 
latine of Hungary. Their area is 4050 squs 
miles, and their population 362,000. Theinki- 
bitants are a mixed race, being partly Magtffi, 
partly Sclavonians, Germans, Walachians, ^ 
sics and Jews. The surface is generally M 
and the heath of Ketskemet (see KETSKnin'; 
is one of the most remarkable tracks in the king- 
dom ; yet in the north there are several mou- 
tains. The country is laid out in tillage aad 
pasturage. Wine of good quality is made t 
Huda. Near Pest is the plain of Rakos, when 
the Hungarian diet used to meet. 

Pest, or Pf.sth, a considerable city of Ho- 
gary, is situated on the bank of the Danube; dti 
cour.'ie of the river being from north to south; m 
Pesth standing on the east bank, oppontetB 
Buda. It is only separated from that place bra 
bridge of boats, three-quarters of a mile inlet^ii 
Buda is the residence of the viceroy, and ac^ 
counted consequently the capital of the counlrv; 
but Pest is the seat of the high courts of Justice 
and the place of meeting for the diet. It is also 
considerably larger, having 42,000 inhabitacts. 
It consists of the Old and New Towns ; through 
out the whole, the streets are tolerably spacioe 
and regular, and the houses respectable. Of the 
public buildings, the principal are the hospital 
of invalids, the barracks, and a quadrangular mi- 
litary edifice, begun in 1786 by Joseph II. Of 
the churches, the Catholics have four ; the Ln- 
thenms, the Calvinists, and the followers of the 
Greek faith, one each. The university, the ooly 
one in Hungary, is richly endowed : the profes- 
sors are forty in number ; the studenUt between 700 
and 800. I'he observatory is on the Buda side d 
the river. The manufactures here comprise silki, 
cotton, jewellery, leather, and musical instn- 
raents ; also tobacco, which is a government mo- 
nopoly. The Danube aflbrds means of inte^ 
course with a large track of country, and tke 
fairs of Pesth are numerously attended. litre 
is a iheatre, erected in 1808 ; public walks near 
the Danube, and public gardens ; on the Buda 
side of the river are hot springs. The city is 
not of remote origin, but nas often been be- 
sieged. It is 130 miles K. S. E, of \'ienna. 

PESTAL()ZZI,orPF.STALU7.(Henry),apiacti- 
cal philosopher of the Seven C'antons, famous a5 
the inventor of a modern mode of instruction. 
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L4 born oTa ^ood family at Zurich, January peslilent and pestilential mean, parlaliing at the 

Itb, 1745, acquired early habits of Industiy, natuu of p^tiience; ooiilagious; pi^ucing 

"d adopted from inclination the eroploymem of plague or disease; maligaent: pestilenlly it 

r. He first developed hi) very original mtschici'ously ; destructively. 

a ficlitioui nariatire, enlilled Lienhard We have faund this roan a ptailial fellow, and a > 

i Gertrude, printed at Leipsic in 1781-1787, mover of lediiion among all the Jewi. Acti iiiv. 5, 

" 'i has been translaled into most European There is nothing more contagious and pM(iJ«ii( than 

PestalOMi was powerfully seconded ""™ ^'""^ °' harraony ; tjuu some nolhing mora 

■ — ■ UY^nr, ,^A ~,i.ni .,,.,0 good. Hath- 



Sis philanthropic projects by Tscharner, baiUi "^"S =' . , , . . ".. ... , . 
Widen»iein, a ?ich Swiss proprietor, the Ho"y moulded bread the «ild,m thruttiw »j»u 
jmoMed manv "'ei'- »I«a« "''"J »P^'""»''g *enl>''»n'l. "Eo with 



I JLrner of liii nnaance. lie composed many 
• olher works, witli a view to the same object ; and 
I amongst others a weekly paper, the numbers of 
I which were republished in 2 vols. 8vo. ; l^tler<i 
I on the Education of tlie Children of Indigent 
^tfteenls ; Hedections on the Progress of Nature 
the development of the Human Specie*; 
B^es Ibr niy Abecedary, or Klements of Logic 
t my Use. In 179Q the Helvetic government 
|>oinled him director of the orphan-liouiie at 
LDCE, in the canton of Underwold ; and, on the 
Holution <)f that estabUsbment, the chateau of 
U^orf, four le^^es from Berne, was granted 



i[ bnad would feed them. 
Kmll 



The red pttrilcift strike all trades in 
And occ ups I iuDs perish. SinlufniTt. 

Great iinging of bells in populous cities diuipated 
iiliJci;J air, which may be Irom the concussion of 
.he air, and not from the lound. Baam. 

His beard no bigger though than Ihine, 
Walked on belbre the reit. SuekUag. 

Which pibceilent, or/uiiifnil import, 
Against lUee, Ueniy, had been bmugbt. 

Danitl. 
If government depends upon rebgi 



«._ Thenurnber of pupils which now flocked shews the paifl.»tia(^«gn oYtho« <h»t attempt , 
hun induced htm to re_moye hjj. MimnBry to disjoin the dviUnd eccleiiaslical interests. &m/i, 

" involved 



castle of Vverdun. In 1803 the canton of 



inch nominated him a member of the Helvetic 
(uult;!, summoned by Buonapnrle to Paris ; 
1 he subsequently received from the emperor 
Utissia theorderof St.Wladimir. He cWd 
eug and philanthropic life on the I7lhof Pe- 
nury, 1857, at Bnigg, in Sniiierland. 
PESTER, V. a. f Fi. paler, h Ut, palii. 
'es'i citcv, n. J. >Toaimoy ; perplex ; harass ; 
'Es'ttsous, u(/f. Jencumber: a pesiererisone 
I harasses or disturbs : pesterous, cumber- 
; annoying. 

Fitcbea aod pente 
For finlfriii; loo much on a hovel they lay. 



ia peailtHtial vapours, stench, a 



ICrwd 



Bit fumd WBsei to recoil and ilarl. 
^bm lU that is within him tloe* condc 
:1ih1( lot being there I BliahtBenn. 

B* hllb not fuitcd lo ptiW us with mes 
nortiag the suntnder of iIiok lands, il 
U (be statute asiinst vagabonds nolo 
t parliament bad of gaoling them, ai \ 
■ dbargeable, pnlrrviu, and of no open i 



multitnile of tcrihblera diily (i 

tbtir iuuflCTable ■tuff. 

did so much jnUr (he dini 
' that cnnlradiGtlDDi * 



il AiKtim. 
' the n 



eh and delude 

iselves asserted 

were eaoally revacul bv ibem as the in- 

>tt alll of God. - ' 



£bW 
IB>tt alll 
: At hi 



IS punued wilh ni 



PU/m/rml by the boys. Sirift. 

^ an poaitive 1 have ■ soul ; nor can all the books 
pAh whieh matetialisit have palind die world ever 

le coniraiy. Htirnf. 

^ PESTILENCE, n, s, -j Fr. ptililnct! Ul. 
^4pBs'TiLE*T,«[(. f pcttilentio. PesI ; 

n'riat, i plague; mortal or in- 

f Zt'TiLEHTLT, oAi. J fectious distemper: 



To those people ihat dwell under or nearlhe equa- 
tor a perpetual spring would bv a most ptilUriil and 
insupporlsble summer. Btnlltg. 

The world abounds with puli'cnc books, written 
against ihis doctrine. Saiifi't Mitttllatda. 

PESTILLATION.n.*. J Ut. pifiUnm; 

Pei'tle. ( Ital. peUello, pa- 

lette. The ad of poundinu or breaking in ft 
mortar: the instrument with which things are 

The best diamonds aie comminuble, aod so fu 
from breaking hammers, that tliey submit unto jiss- 
iilkiiii>ii. iiiid resist not any ordinaiy ptilli. Broviu. 

\\ hat real alteration can the beating of the^MUd 
make in any body, but of the texture of it 1 Lack: 

lipon our vegetable food the teeth and Jaws act 
as the pHiti aod mortar. Artullmiil. 

PESTIS, the plague. See MEnitiNt, Index. 
PEl", R.a. -f Ital. ;ie/(o ,- Lal.pecfui, 

Mbe breast/ A slight nas- 
f. Jsion or grief: pettish is 
fretful; peevish: pelUshness, peevishness. 

Nor doth their childhood prore their innocence : 
They're froward, pclltih, and unused to smile. 

Cnrch. 
Halt the world 
Shoold in a pel of tompcMnce feed on pulsa, 
Driok the clear Mrean and nothing wear i)ui frieie. 
The all-giver would be untliankt, would be unpraiied. 

If we cannot obtain etery vain thing we ask, our 






nexthnsinessis 


to tidie ptc at th 


refusal. 

I'&fran^. 


Life, .given fo 


r noble purpose. 


must not be thrown 


uji in B )«■». nor 


whined away in 


Dve. CMier. 


Like cliildnn 


when we lose 


rfgvoriteplaTlhini', 


WB th«.w away 


the rest in a «l of p-nUhnm. ~ Id. 


They can's. 


the proud ludir 


iiiis to delay. 


.^nd send the 


godly iatftlK 


pray. P-p.. 
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PET, n. f . Probably from petit, little. See 
Peat. A lamb taken into the house, and 
brought up by hand : a cade lamb. 

PKTAL, n. t. } Lat. pttalum. The leaf of 
Pirr'ALors. i a flower : having; petals. 

Petal is a term in botany, signifying those fine 
coloured leaves that compose the flowers of all plants : 
whence plants are distinguished into monopetaluus, 
whose flower is one continued leaf; tiipetalous, pen- 
tapetalous, and polypetalous, when tney consist of 
three, five, or many leaves. (iuiney, 

Petai^ in botany. See Botany. 

PETALIFORIVIE. See Botany. 

PRTALISM, a mode of deciding on the guilt 
of citizens, similar to the Athenian Ostracism. 
It was introduced in Syracuse about A. A. C. 
460, to prevent the tyranny of the richer citizens, 
who haa oflen about that time aimed at the dia- 
dem. To prevent, therefore, the evils daily 
arising from thence, and to bring down the as- 
piring minds of tlie wealthy citizens, the Syra- 
cnsans were obliged to make a law like tliat of 
the Athenian ostracism ; differing only in this, 
that every citizen at Syracuse should write on a 
leaf, instead of a shell, tlie names of such as they 
apprehended powerful enough to usurp the so- 
vereignty. When the leaves were counted, he 
who had the most suffrages against him was, 
without further enquiry, banished for five years. 
Tliis method of weakening the interest of the 
overgrowing citizens was called petalism, from 
vtraXovy a leaf. This law was attended with 
many evil consequences ; for tliose who were 
most capable of governing the commonwealth 
were driven out, and the administration of pub- 
lic affairs committed to the meanest of the peo- 
ple ; nay, many of the chief citizens, who were 
able to render their country great ser\'ice, fearing 
to fall under the penalties of this law, withdrew 
from the city, and lived private in the country, 
not concerning themselves with public affairs : 
whence, all the employments benii; filled with 
men of no merit or experience, the republic was 
on the brink of ruin, and ready to tall into a 
sUite of anarchy and confusion. Tlie law, there- 
fore, of petalism, u|K)n more mature deliberation, 
was repealed soon after it liad been enacted, and 
the reins of government were ag-ain put into the 
hands of men who knew how to manage them. 

PETALITE, a mineral discovered in the 
mine of Uto in Sweden by M. D'Andrada, in- 
teresting, from its analysis by M. Arfredson 
having led to the knowledge of a new alkali. 

This rare mineral occurs in masses, which have 
a foliated structure, and are divisible in direc- 
tions parallel to the planes of a four-sided prism, 
whose bases are elongated rhombs, or parallelo- 
grams with angles of 137° 08' and 42"" 52', ac- 
cording to Hatiy. The lamina: are sometimes 
fcaly, undulated, or interlaced. It scratches 
^lass, and has nearly the hardness of feldspar. 
Its lustre is usually glistening, and somewhat 
pearly ; the planes, produced by mechanical di- 
vision in one direction, have however a higher 
lu«tre. It is translucent in different degrees; 
and its color is white, either milk white, or with 
shades of gray, red, or green ; the red sometimes 
appears as a slight tinge of pink. Its specific 
ginrity is between 2*4 and 2*G. 
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Chemical characters. — ^When mongly 

by the blow.pi|X! it melts, acxonlinR to Aifredi^ 
into a transparent porous glass. UnleMtiiefat 
mcnt be very minute, its sur&ce only wiDk 
fused. It contains, according to a mcsn uf te 
analyses by Arfvedson, siUx 79*2, alaBiae 171, 
lithia 5-7 ; =: 100-1. Professor Clarke's i^ 
gives silex 80'0, alumine 15-0» lithia 1-75, oiik 
of manganese 2*5, water 0-75. An smljiiil] 
\'auquelin gives silex 78, alumine 13, litkaT, 
= 98. 

The new alkali j lithia, was first discofoedi 
the ])etalite by Arfvedson. It sometioes r- 
sembles white quartz, but is easily distii^iuU 
by the foregoing characters : — It Las been kmi 
only in Sweden, at Uto, Sahla, and Finvmik 
and is usually associated with quaitz/miip^ 
sjKKiumen, &c. 

This interesting mineral has been btelyfli 
by Dr. Brewster to have a perfect apaSm 
structure, and to possess two axes of double »• 
fraction. 

PETAir, n. I. I Fr. peiard ; Ital. fOrnk 

Pei ard', n. t. % of Lat. pedo. An expU' 
ing engine of warfiue, used formerly in aegK 
See below. 

'Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with bis own petard. Shaktpemrt. Bmi^ 
Find all bis having and his holding, 

Reduced t' eternal noise and ■coldhig ; 

I'he conjugal petard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. ITm^nk 

A petard is an engine of metal, almost in theikfi 
of a hat, about seven inches deep, and aboitto 
inches over at the mouth; when chained witk in 
powder well beaten, it is covered with a nndrivs 
plank, bound duwn fast with ropes, running tkiti^ 
nandles, which are round the nm near the muAi 
it : this i^tard is applied to gates or barriers of lai 
places as are designed to be surprised, to blow ikn 
up : they arc also used in countermines to bsi 
through into the enemy's galleries. 

Military Dirti«w. 
Petar, or Petard. Fr. petard, ItaiisB pr- 
tardo. A petard is an engine of metal, sJmi 
in the shape of a hat, about seven inches d«^ 
and about five inches over at the mouth ; «te 
charjTL'd with fine powder, well beaten, it is co- 
vered with a madrier or plank, bound down bn 
with roT)cSf running through handles, which « 
round tW.' rim, near the mouth of it. The pettri 
is applied to gates or barriers of such places ti 
are designed to be surprised, to blow uem up; 
they are also used in countermines, to bmk 
through into the enemy^s galleries. Its imaitiw 
is ascribed to the French Iluruenots in 157% 
who by means of petards took Cahors, in the 
same year. Petaras are of four different sna: 
the first contains 12lbiL 13ozs.; second 10 Ik 
11 ozs.; third 1 lb. lOozs.; fourth 1 Ih. TW 
blind ^e composition for them is of nedei 
powder 7 lbs., wood ashes 3 ozs. 

PETAU (Denis), or Petavius (Dionysius),! 
French Jesuit of great erudition, bom at Oilcacs 
in 1583. He was but nineteen years of ^c 
when he was made professor of philosophy in tk 
University of Boui^cs. He joined the Jesuits 
in 1605, and did great credit to them by his en- 
dition. He became a zealous advocate fer tbi 
church of Uome; and criticised and abased to 
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ntn them pelaun, 
16, Ken, «^ enu 



Hu thief wqA, which is still iu 
uretnite, he entitled RnliuiuLriuiDTeinparuin. 
t M aa abridgment of universal history, from 
fliest times lo 1633, with aulhorities. He 
_ « P»ri^ in 1652. 
"PETAUKI, in wology, fijing squirrels; a 
ribdlviuon ia the geaus sciunis. They hare a 
tain iBMnbrane extended from the fore to the 
Mm leg*, adaiited for fljing. They are styled 
tf tjotixui and Gmelin aciuri volanles, flying 
ID distinction from the sciuri scan- 
r dimbling squirrels; but Dr. Shan 
', nhetein he is followed by 
eight speeiei. See 

WCTAURTSTS, in antiquity, those who es- 
Uiwd Aeir (eats on the peiaumm. 

PETAUKtM. Gf. Tirauoov, or rinvpov, a 
Mfe ftx«d 10 a wall, ou wnich birds used to 
MML— Varra de Re Rust, 1. 3, c. 9 ; Poll. Onoiti. 
L 1l^ segm. 156, The ^launun was also a ma- 
•Uie biU^ high ill tlie air, from which the petau- 
r«n llitvw themselves, anddescended to ihe earth 
^.— Juv. Sal. 14, y. 265. 
a larpe and Hal province of 
■ r > )■ incse empire, in which Pekin is situated, 
7i-i' >ca U the western bojindary of the province, 
.ixl,iitii)illie rirer Peiho, enables it to carry on a 
aiOsi(l«nLlite trade with Corea and Japan. Its 
pwperilT is chiefly supported by the communi- 
obm Dwinlained by lU nvers with the imperial 
anal. By it the tribute of oil the provinces, 
fni ektetty in krod, is conveyed, and vast num- 
tan of penoas who live eutirely on Ibe water, 
^taiMn^ by fishing or breeding of ducks. The 
lapulstion was stated to Sir George Staunton at 
M;|IOO,000; bnt this there can be no doubt is a 
ftid deni exiiggerated. Rice, wheat, and barley, 
Wcabed h«re. 

reTECIlI.E, in medicine, a name given to 
tee Rpota, whether red or of any uher color, 
■Wi appear in malignant fevers. 

PETE'cIUAI, odj. Lat. prffcAia. Pestilen- 
brf^ spotted. Obioleie- 

la 1«Iii1dii an many fevers with buboes aod cu- 
h»|ii. and iDViy ptUthial or spotted revert. 

Arbulhnal. 

as, and lirolher of St. Andrew, 
Ua i. *-i, 43. His first name was Simon; but, 
•Vn OUT Saviour called him to the apostleship, 
k duiged his name into Cephas, that is, m 
Sfrac, a ■Uine,ora rock; in Latin petri, whence 
rnm. lie was a married man ; and had hit 
hmg, kit molheT-in-lan, and his wife, at Caper- 
SMa ttpon the lake of Gennesareth. — Mark 1, 
a,;VX- *ii>- 1'*^ Luke iv. 38. Si. Andrew, 
Wing been (int called by Jesus Christ, met his 
blWkv Simon, and told him (John i. 41), ' we 
k>t« KCn the Messiah,' and then brought him_to 
JsH. Aflcr having passed one day with oiir 
StHoaf. ihty returned to their ordinary occoa- 
^■K flsning. But it is thought ihcy were pt^eiit 
Mb hiffl at the marriage of Cana in Galilee 
Iks h^pcncd A. D. 30. St. Peter's niiraculouH 
jan^of fbbes; the cure of his wife's mother; 
lii (lalkiDg upou the waters ; his answers to our 
btiaat'* impQiiaDt questions; his presence at 
Ac InnsfiguiatioQ ; hu payment of Ine tribute ; 
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his questions respecting forgiveness, and the de- 
struction of the temple ; his vain sdf-«onfidenc« 
that he would stand by his Lord ; his triple de- 
nial of him soon after, with his consequent ' 
repentance; his meeting with him after hit tesui-- 
rection; his second nilraculous draught of fishes; ' 
our Saviour's trying questions lo him; hit meet'' 
ing with the other apostles ; the miraculous gift 
of tongues ; his sermon, or address to the peo- 

Cle ; the consequent conversion of 300D persons;. 
is miraculous cure of the lame beggar, and coo-' 
version of other 5000 ; bis imprisonment by Ihtf' 
priests and sadducees, and his boldness on thtll 
occasion ; his annunciation of death to Aitaniaj': 
and Sapphira; his second imprisonmenl and ]ii 
beration by an angel ; his boldness before th«, 
Jewish rulers; his sufTerings and dismisnioti ; hiil 
preaching at Samaria ; his reproof to Simon ihs 
magician; his cure of £neas at Lydda; hil^' 
raimng up Tabitha from death; his vbion at- 
Joppa, tlie message to him fhim Comelius, and 
his conversion ; Peter's visit to him, and the con.^ ' 
sequences; his return to Jerusalem ; with his 
imprisonment by Herod Agrinpa, A. D. 44: nre 
all recorded, with many other interesting particu- 
lars, in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
After his delivery from prison by the angel, be- 
left Jerusalem; but we are not lold what becaro* 
of him till the council held at Jerusalem iu the 
year 51. It is thought that before this time he 
made his second journey to Rome, whence he' 
wrote his first epistle. St. Peter was oblieeU to 
leave Rome in ine year 51, b^ order of the em- 
peror Claudius, who had banished all Jew; from 
thence. The particulars of St. Peter's life are 
little known from A. D. 51, in which thecoimdl 
of Jerusalem was held, till his last journey to 
Rome, which was some time before his death. 
Then, being acquainted by revelation that the 
time of bis death was not far olT (!i Pet. L 14), 
he wrote to the faithful his second epistle. St. 
Peter and St. Paul came to Rome, it is said, 
about (he same time, A. D, 65, where they per- 
formed many miracles, and made many converts. 
Simon Magus, by his tricks, continued here to 
deceive the people, pretending himself lo be the 
Messiah, and even attempting to ascend info 
heaven. See Simon Macdb. Soon after this 
St. Peter was thrown into prison, where be con- 
tinued, we are tuld, for nine months ; ot last he 
was crucified in the Via (Jstia, with his head 
downwards, as he himself had desired of his ex- 
ecutioners. This he did out of a sense of hu- 
mility, lest it should be thought, as St. Ambrose 
says, that he aSected the glory of Jesus Christ. 
It is said thta his body was at first buried in the 
catacombs, two miles from Rome, from whence 
it was afterwards transported to the Vatican, 
where it has lain eversince. Hu festival ii ce- 
lebrated with that of St. Paul, on ihe 29tii of 
June. St. Peter died A, D. 66, after havinr 
been bishop of Rome, according to the general 
account, atmul twenty-four or twenty-five years. 
Hiv age was about sevenly-four or seventy-five. 
Ii is agreed that St. linuswashissuccessor. St. 
Peter has been made the author of several books; 
such were his Acts, his Gospel, his Revelation, 
his work about preaching, and another about 
Judgment. There is extant a large history ot 
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8l. Peter, called The Recognition, ascribed to houses, made such an impresiion od his luid, 

St. Clement. that he conceived the almost impracticabLedesi^ 

Peter of Blois, a learned man of the tweliUi of forming a navy. His first care was to ga 

century, bom about 1120, at Blois, in France, some lioUanders to build some sniall vesseb t 

He was the first person who employed the famous Moscow ; and he passed two sucoessire sammei 

word transubstantiation. He was appointed pre- on board English or Dutch ships, which set oo: 

ceptor to William II. king of Sicily, in 1167, from Archangel, that he might instruct hinudf 

and obtained the custody of the privy seal. In in every branch of naval afiairs. In 1696 car 

1168 he left Sicily and returned into France. John died, and Peter was now sole master of 

He was soon after invited into England by Henry the empire. In 1698 he sent an embaMfti 

II., who employed him as his private secretary, Ilollana; and went incognito in the retinw, 

made him archdeacon of Bath, and gave him visiting England as well as Holland, to iofcra 

some other benefices. When he had spent a few himself fully in the art of ship-bajjdiDg. it 

years at court, he retired into the family of Ri- Amsterdam he worked in the yard as a pri- 

chard archbishop of Canterbury, who had made vate ship>carpenter, under the name of Pttr 

him his secretary and chancellor about 1176. In Michaelof; but he has been often heard tos^, 

this station he continued to the death of the that if he had never gone to England, he bl 

archbishop in 1183, enjoying the highest degree remained ignorant of that art. In 17(K> belni 

of favor with that prelate. Our autlior remained got together a body of standing forces, consul- 

in the same station with archbishop Baldwin, ing of 30,000 foot; and now the vast project k 

who succeeded Richard. He was also sent by had formed displayed itself in all its parts. Ik 

that prelate to plead his cause before pope Urban opened his dominions to all intelligent traveOos. 

III. Afler the departure of Baldwin for the having first sent the chief nobility of his empis 

Holy Land, in 1192, our author was involved in into foreign countries to improve themseho m 

various troubles in his old age ; and died about knowledge and learning, ana invited into Rusb 

the end of the twelfth century. He appears all the foreigners he could meet with, who vcn 

from his works, which may be justly reckoned capable of instructing his subjects. This nised 

among the most valuable monuments of the age many discontents ; and the despotic authoiicf 

in which he flourished, to have been a man of he exerted on that occasion was scarcely povo- 

great integrity and sincere piety, as well as of a ful enough to suppress them. In 1700, bei^ 

lively inventive genius and uncommon erudition, strengthened by the alliance of Augrustus kiuof 

His printed works consist of 134 letters, which Poland, he made war on Charles XII. kio^ of 

he collected at the desire of Henry II. ; of sixty- Sweden. His first ill success did not deter him; 

five sermons ; and of seventeen tracts on different for he used to say, * my armies must be ova- 

subjects. come, but this will at last teach them to cos- 

Peter the Hermit. See Crusades, vol. iv. qucr.' He afterwards gained considerable «i- 

p. 680. vantages; and founded Petersburg in 1703. h 

Peter I., styled the Great, czar, and afler- 1709 he gained a complete victory over the 
wards emperor of Russia, founder of the Russian Swedes at Pultowa. Being in 1712 enclosed bf 
empire ; for though the country was well known, the Turks on the banks of the Pruth, Ite seemed 
and of great antiquity, yet it had no extent of inevitably lost ; and, had not the czarina Catb** 
power, of political influence, or of general com- rine bribed the grand vizier, even the czar's pra- 
merce, in Europe, till his time. He was bom dence could not have effected his deliverance, 
in 1672 ; and was proclaimed czar when but ten In 1716 he made a tour through Germany asd 
years of age, in exclusion of John his elder bro- Holland, and visited the royal academy of sciences 
ther, who was of a sickly constitution and weak at Paris. It would be endless to enumerate all tke 
mind. The princess Sophia, his half sister, made various establishments for which the Russians 
an insurrection in favor of John ; and, to put are obliged to him. He formed an army on the 
an end to the civil war, it was at last agreed that model of the most military nations : he fitted out 
the two brothers should jointly share the inipe- fleets in all the four seas which border upn 
rial dignity. Peter had been very negligently Rusziia : he caused many strong fortresses to be 
educated, not only through the general defects raised afler the best plans ; and made coove^ 
of the Russian system, but likewise through the nicnt harbours : he introduced arts and scienees 
arts of the Princess Sophia, who surrounded him into his dominions, and freed religion from maiir 
with every thing that might stifle his natural de- superstitious abuses; he built cities, cut canals, 
sire of knowledge, and deprave his mind. Not- &c.; was generous in rewarding, impartial ii 
withstanding this, his inclination for military punishing; faithful, laborious, and humble: T6t 
exercises discovered itself in his tenderest years, was he not free from roughness of temper. ' He 
He formed a company of fifty men, commanded • had indeed cured himself of excess in d^nkinc; 
by foreign officers, clothed and exercised after but he has been branded with other vices, particu^ 
tne German manner; he entered himself into larly cruelty. He certainly caused his unfortunate 
the lowest post, that of a dmmmer; and never son prince Alexis to be executed, and was equally 
rose otherwise than as a soldier of fortune, severe to his son's friends. He beheaded his own 
He now reinforced his company with several broiher-in-law count Lapuchin, brother to his 
others, till at last he had got together a consider- wife Ottokessa Lapuchin whom he had divorced, 
able body of soldiers, and by this means gra- and uncle to prince Alexis. The prince's coo- 
dually secured a body of well disciplined troops, fes or also forfeited his head. The remainder of 
The sight of a Dutch vessel which he had met the czar's life was a series of grand projects, la- 
with on a lake belonging to one of his pleasure- bors, and exploits, that seemed to ei&ce the 



.ineinor; of his excessive tetetiiies. I!^ made 
'ftequent speeches lohis court and to his council. 
In one he lold them that be had saciinced his son 
to the welbieof hU domiaioiis. He dieil of the 
Strangary ia IT35, and left the woild at least 
with the magnanimity of a hero, if nol with the 
piely of a Christian. Peter was tail of aialure, 
and of a bold and majestic aspect, though some- 
times disfigured by convulsiom, whicli altered 
his featuies. He cooveised with persons in all 
stations; lored women; and valued himself on 
drinking large dtanghts, rather than sipping de- 
licious wme9. For a minuter account of his 
imnroremenU^&c. see Itussu, PKTEiisitfBo, &c. 

Peter II. emperor of Russia, the son of the 
unfortunate prince AlexiSi was bom in ITI5; 
and in 1727 succeeded the empress CJalharine 
1., who had declared him grand duke in 173G. 
The most remarkable event of his letgn was the 
disgrace of prince MentikofT, Sec blcNZiKuFF. 
He died in 1730, aged fifteen, 

Peitr III., emperor uf Russia, was the son 
of Charles Frederick, duke of IloUtein Gottoqi, 
by the princess Anne, daughter of Peter the 
Gtmi, and was bom in 1728. On the deaib of 
the empress F.liiabeth, in 1T6S, he succeeded lo 
■be Ihrone, but did not long enjoy it ; being 
delhroned the same year by liis wife, Calharine 
II. He died in confinement seven days after- 
wards, and, as ii generally believed, was mur- 
dered in a barbarous manner. 

Peter III., king oTArragon, succeeded his 
ftlher James I. in 1276, and turned his arms 
o^inat Navarre, to which kingdom he laidclajm; 
but lailed iu the conquest of il. He married 
the daughter of Manfred king of Sicily; and, lo 
effect the conquest of thai island, contrived the 
horrible massacre of the French, called the Sici- 
lian Vespers. Sec Sicily. For this crime he 
and the Sicilians were excommunicated by pope 
Marrin IV. He died at Villefranche in laSa. 

PtTtR rnc CBt-EL,king of Castile, succeeded 
his filler Alphonsus XI. in 1:150, in his six- 
icenih year, and proved a most barbarous and 
bloody tyrant; which provoked his subjects to 
rebel and expel him ; but, little to the honor of 
the English, was restored by their asaislance 
under the command of ihe brave Black Prince 
Edtrard. lie was allerwards, however, aban- 
doned by htm, and met his ju^l late from his 
brother Ilenty, count of Trastamara, who killed 
Um with his own hand. See Spain. 

Peteh was alw the name of four kings of 
Forlugal. See ['odtcgai.. 

Petei, or Don Pedro, of Portugal, duke of 
.Coimbra,was the second son of John, king of 
"^ rtunl, and born 4th March, 1394. He was 

! Of Ihp mo!ti accomplished princes of his age ; 

t himself very learned, and was a patron of 
il! liBTned men. To increase his knowledge, he 
tiavelled through the principal countries of Eu- 
tOpe, Asia, and Africa, with a train suitable lo 
Us qualiqr ; of which [ravels an account was 

Eblished, but, according to the spirit of the 
les, loaded with romantic fables. Un his re- 
'tUTn he married Isabel, daughter of count Urge), 
and graod-dnughler of king Peter IV. He n- 
aited England, and was made a knight of Ihe 
fnrter, April 22nd, 141T, by his cousin Henry 
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\'., who was grandson of John of Gauut by tlic 
father, as Don I'edro was by ilie mother. In 
1 410 he was appointed regent of Portugal, 
during Ihe minority of his cousin Alphonsus V. 
His regency was so mild as well as just, that the 
people of Lisbon asked leave to erect a statue 
to him, which this great prince declined' He 
governed the kingdom with so much propriety 
thai Portugal was never more respected Iw tiu: 
other powers of Europe. He diminished the 
taxes, maintained the laws in their vigor, and 
gave the jouug king an excellent education ; 
who, when he came of age, was so pleased with 
his conduct, that he married and raised to the 
Ihrone, the duke's daughter, Donna Isabella, in 
t44G. Vet all his merits did not prevent the 
envy of some courtiers, wlio at last got so much 
the ear of the monarch as to persuade bim that 
the duke was a traitor : but, upon an inspection 
of his papers, Alphonsus became convinced of 
his innocence; aud, as (lie only amends he 
could now make, ordered his body to be b- 
terred with every mark of honor in his own se- 

Peteh, ihe WtLD Boy, a savage, found in 
[he woods near Hamelen, a lown in the electo- 
rate of Hanover, when king C>eon;e I. with a 
farty of friends was hunting in the forest ol 
lertswold. He was supposed lo be then about 
twelve years of age, and had subsisted in those 
woods, upon leaves, berries, wild plants, bark of 
trees, &c., from his infimcy. In 1726 he was 
brought over to England, and put under the care 
of'Ut. Arbuthnol, with proper teachers. But 
though tiiere appeared no natural defect in his 
organs of speech, he could never be brought lo 
articulate a syllable distinctly. He was after- 
wards conunitled lo the care of different persons, 
but never acquired any degree of improvemenL 
He died the aSnd of February, 1785, when he 
was supposed to be seventy-two years old. He 
was well made; middle'siied ; had no appear- 
ance of an idiot, nor any thing particular in his 
form, except two of his lingers united by a web 
up to the middle joint. . He was del^hted wilh 
music, and learned to hum a tune. He had a 
fore-knowledge of bad weather. Lord Mon- 
boddo givei a particular description of him, as 
an instance of his favorite hypothesis, that ' man 
in a stale of nature is a mere animal.' 

Peter Le Port (St.), a market town of 
Guernsey, situated on the south-eastern part of 
the island, consists of one long narrow street. 
Il is defended by the Old castle and Casile Cor- 
net. The latter, which commands both Ihe town 
and harbour, is situated on a rock, separated from 
the land by an arm of ihe sea, 600 yards wide, 
and fordable only at low water. Tlie harbour has 
a good road for shipping. The pier, a fine woii, 
formed of stones joined together wilh great regu- 
larity, affords not only security to vessels, but 
being paved on the top, and guarded by parapets, 
is a pleasant and extensive pamde, with a tine 
prospect of the sea and Ihe ueigbhouring islands. 

PETERBOROUGH, a cily of Nassahurgh 
hundred, Norlliamplonsliiie, six mites and a half 
north by east from Stilton, and eighly-one noilh 
from London, ia situate on the border of Hunts, 
on the northern side of the rivet Nen, which runs 
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hence througli Wisbeach, and is navigable up to the more loutheni latitudes, attended vitb At 
the city. It is supposed to have taken its name all-devouring cod and ling. The peninsoha 
from a monastery erected about the year 660, whicli the town is built is connected with At 
dedicated to St. Peter. After the monastery had main land on the north-west by an isthnias wt 
flourished about 200 years it was totally destroyed more than 800 yards wide. Few haibosna 
by the Danes, and continued in ruins during a Great Britain are of more importance to mnr 
century, when Ethel wold« bishop of Winchester, gation than Peterhead, as, in case of mlei 
with the assistance of Edgar and his chancellor storms from the easterly points, large Tends » 
Adulf, who was afterwards abbot, rebuilt this bayed betwixt this and the mouth of the Foi 
abbey in the most magnificent and stately man- have not a port that they can safely take at em 
ner : the abbots were mitred afterwards, and sat time of the tide, that of Aberdeen excepted, i, 
m parliament At the dissolution of religious therefore, they cannot make their way to n ■ 
houses it- was converted into a cathedral, for a the teeth of a strong easterly wind, or Mk 
bishop, dean, and six canons, eight choristers, a this headland that ihey may gain the Mna^ 
master, two schoolmasters, twenty scholars, six fritli, they must inevitably come on shore. Tb 
almsmen, and other officers. The cathedral suf- harbour lies in a spacious bay, where wtauSit i 
fered much during the civil war, but was any burden may ride in all other winds, asd ii 
thoroughly repaired some years ago. It is a therefore a frequent rendezvous of shippac 
noble structure, 409 feet long, and 203 broad, which frequent the northern seas. It is denU j 
Amongst other monuments is one to the memory by a good battery. A considerable trade isc» j 
of the unfortunate Catharine of Arragon, wife ried on directly to the Baltic for deals, vol . 
of Henry VIII., and another to the memory of hemp, tar, and other articles. There are lif { 
Mary Queen of Scots, both of whom were buried manufactures of sewing tliread, woollen ckti^ 
here. There is only one parish church, St. and cotton. A mineral well gives, in snnns^ 
John's, besides the cathedral. The streets of Pe- considerable gaiety to the place ; its saluiaiy v» 
terborough are regular, but the town has a dull tues have long, and very justly, been celdani 
appearance : near the cathedral is a good market- An analysis of this water has been given by Dt 
house, over which are held the sessions for the I^ng ; who found that one pound avoirdipii 
hundred. It has also a well endowed charity contains grs. 30} muriate of iron ; grs. 7 nrariift 
school for twenty boys and forty girls, a free- of lime ; grs. 3^ carbonate of iron ; grs. i it 
school, and a Sunday School. The trade in coal, ceous earth ; grs. 2 sulphate of lime; gn. \k 
com, and timber, is considerable, aud the stock- sulphate of s^a ; grs. 7} muriate of soda; fd 
ing manufacture is carried on to some extent. 83^ cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. Vk 
On the whole this is the least city, and the water has long been in great repute for diaod* 
poorest bishopric in England ; but the jurisdic- of the stomach and bowels, grarel, dropfljt.itf' 
tion called Peterborough Soke or Liberty ex- vous affections, female complaints, scrofiiK 
tends over thirty-two towns and hamlets in the leiicophlegmasia, and diseases of general debifikf* 
neighbourhood, in all which places the civil The town is in the form of across, and is dividit 
magistrates hold their quarter sessions of the into four districts. The town house is an elfptf 
peace, &c. The city is governed by a mayor, building at the head of the principal street ;aiV 
recorder, six aldermen, and eiglit common coun- feet long, forty broad, with a fine clo^, ani i 
cil,and sends two members to parliament. They spire 100 feet high. It cost about £2000. 1W 
are chosen by the inhabitants paying scot and late improvements of the piers have cost tevori 
lot, in number about 450; ona the dean and thousand pounds, llie Keith Inch divides ik 
chapter, who are lords of tlie manor, appoint harbour into north and south, and the pier Koc 
the returning officers. Near the city is C!aeru yke, has never been overflowed. The south is oas- 
an ancient foss made by the Romans for drain- dered the more convenient harbour. The MB- 
ing the fens. Market on Saturday. Fairs July roissioners for highland roads and bridges ff 
10th : October 2d and 3d. expending large sums of money in forming t 

Peterborough, a post-town in Hillsborough communication between the north and soutbkr- 
county. New Hampshire, watered by the Con- hours, and in effecting other great and valmbk 
toncook, eighteen miles west of Amherst, thirty- improvements. Ship-building is carried ooiDi 
eight south-west of Concord, and sixty-four north great extent, and the fisheries are beginninf H 
west of Boston. This is one of the most con- be much more attended to than formerly. & 
siderable manu&cturing towns in the state, and has many elegant houses on its borders. Nor 
contains an oil mill, a paper mill, a woollen it is a fort and a guard house, with a hMofd 
manufactory, and five cotton manufactories. four twelve-pounders, and four eighteen-poufltf* 

Peterborough, a town of Ireland, in Monar ers. Peterhead is a burgh of barony, goverarf 
ghan county, and province of Ulster. by a bailie and eight councillors. There iff 

PETERHEAD^ a town of Scotland, in the many convenient houses for the accommodiliv 
county of Aberdeen, about thirty-three miles of strangers. There is a ball-room, under wlscb 
north-east of that city. It stands on the most there are two salt-water baths. The chunh^ 
easterly point in Scotland, and from thence due episcopal chapel, and burgher and antibuigk^ 
west that kingdom is broadest. It is the nearest meetings, are also respectable. Owing to Ac 
land to the northern continent of Europe, and open and peninsulated situation, the air of Ail 
lies within 300 miles of the cape, which is called place is esteemed peculiarly pure and heallh&lf 
the Naze of Norway. Through this channel the even the fogs rising from the sea are thought 19 
grand body of the herrings pass in their annual be medicinal : the town is theiefore ranch •* 
migrations from Shetland and the north seas to livened by the concourse of company. 
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PETEH-PENCE wa» a 



Minaal tiibule of 

[ «ne penny, paid at Rome out of every family al 

I the leasl of Si. Prler. This Ina, the Saxon king, 

when he went in pilgrimage to Rome aboul the 

yvtt 740, gave to tbe pope, partly ai alms, and 

Crlly inrecuiDpenceof ahoii&e erected in Rome 
' Eugltsli pilgrims : and thii canunued to be 
paid genemlly until the time of king Henry 
VlIK, when it was enacted thai, from lience- 
fbrih, no persons shall pay any peasions, Pcinr- 

Cce, or other impositions, to the use of [he 
lop or see of Rome. 

PETERS (Father), » Jesuit, was confessor 
■nd counsellor to James II. king of England. 
Iliis prince diiinissed him in 168B, because he 
mas ooDsiJ^n-d as the autlior of diase troubles 
in which the kingdom was then involved. 

Petehs (William), was a native of the west 
of England, and, after a liberal education, be- 
came n student of Exeter College, Oxford; 
-where, in ITB8, he look the de^c of bachelor 
of civil law. Pievious lo Ihb, be studied paint- 
iag with great assiduity, and obtained a pluve in 
the Royal Academy. But, on taking orders, 



painted hijtorical mibjecta and portraits with 
great credit j amon; the latter was a whole length 

Krtrait of Georve IV. when pnnce of Wales, 
Free-Masons' Hall, in Great Queen Street. 
Several engravings have been published from his 
paintiiiga, particularly one of tlie Soul of an In- 
bnt canied to Heaven by Aiu;els. Mr. Peters 
was presented by tbe lale duke of Rutland, his 

Eitron, to a valuable living, and the bishop of 
incoln gave him a prebendal stall in liis cathe- 
dtml. He died at Brasled Place, in Kent, in 
April, 1814. Before the revolution in France 
he visited the continent, and while at Paris our 
ambassador requested the unfortunate Maria 
Antoinette to allow Mr. Peters to paiul tlie por- 
trait of the dauphin, A council was held upon 
it, but it was senously decided Ibat ihe effluvia 
of the pninl would be injurious to tbe royal in- 
fant, and a refusal, asii^ing that as a reason, 
was communicated lo his excellency. 

Pet£Ai (Cbuilea), audior of a Critical Disser- 
tation on the Book of Job, was presented by 
Elizabeth, lady Mohan, to the living of Bocou- 
Doc, in Cornwall, in 1715, and resided there 
till 1737, when he obtained that of Si. Mabyn, 
in ihe same county, where he resided till his 
death in 1777. He was the friend and corre- 
lodent of bisbop Lowlh, who, in his letter to 
arburton, speaks highly of him. 
pETca^ (llugli), a fanatic in Ihe reign of 
Charles 1., was the son of a merchant of Fowey, 
Comnall, and educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He took ilie degree of M.A. in I62'2; 
bol, It ii said, was ultimateLy expelled his col- 
leg* far bad conduct. He then went on the 
■tage> but afterwards took orders, and vias lec- 
turer of St. Sepulchre's, in London. Being here 
CrosecQtad fbran intriE^iiewitbaioarried female, 
e absconded to Rotterdam, and became pastor 
of tbe Engliih diurch. He subsequently went 
to America, where be remained seven years, and 
then relumed Id England. He was one of the 
most useful inals of CromweU, owbg to bis 
Vol. XVII. 



witii the soldiers and lower classes, 
king was brought to London for trial, Peters, 
says Sir Philip Warwick, was ' really and truly 
his jailor.' He was vehement for the execution 
of Charles, and sulTcied, after tbe Restoration, as 
a regicide. Some of his Discourses, and hit 
Last Legacy to his Daughter, have been printed, 

PETF-ll'S l3i.*Mu (SL), in the lake of Bienne 
in the Helvetic republic, remarkable for being 
one of the retreats of Rousseau ; whence it bas 
also gol tbe name of Rouueau's Island, ll ties 
lononls ibesoutbsideof the lake,and commands 
very delightful views. There is only one farm- 
house on the island, in an apartment of which 
Rousseau was lodged. 

PcTcn'a Like (St.), a lake of Canada, twenty 
miles ID length and about fifteen in breadth, is 
formed by the waters of Ihe Si. Laurence, aided 
by several considerable rivers, expanding over a 
level country. The lake is in general shallow, 
and in the ship channel there is not usually found 
more than from eleven lo twelve feet water. Ves- 
sels of a considerable draught, instead of taking 
in their whole cargo at Montreal, take in only 
such part of it as ibey can carry across this lake, 
and take the remainder helow the lake from 
river craft. 

PETERSBURG, or St. Petebsburo, a city 
of Russia, in the province of Ingiia, and capital 
of tbe empire. It was founded in 1703 by Czar 
Peter the Great, whose ambition it was lo have 
a fleet on tbe Baltic ; for which reason he deler- 
mined lo found a cily which might become the 
centre of irade throughout all hit dominions. 
Tlie spot lie pitched upon was a low, fenny, un- 
cultivated island, formed by the brandies of Ihe 
Neva, before they fell into the gulf of Finland. 
In ihe summer this island was covered wilb 
mud ; and in winter tiecame a frozen pool, i 
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olber savage animals. Having taken ibe fort of 
Nailebourg, and ihe town of Neischani, in 1703, 
Peter assembled in Ingria above 300,000 men, 
Russians, Tartars, Cossacs, Livonians, and 
others, even from the most distant parts of his 
empire, and laid the foundation of the citadel 
and fortifications, which were fiushed in four 
months, almost in despite of nature. He was 
obliged lo open ways through forests, drain bogs, 
raise dikes, and lay causeways, before he could 
found the new city. Theworkmen were ill-pro- 
vided widi necessary tools and implements : 
they were even, obliged to fetch the earth from a 
p&a distance in the skirts of their garments, or 
in bags made of old mats and rags sewed toge- 
ther. They bad neither huts nor houses lo shelter 
them from the severity of the weather : the 
country, which had been desolated by war, could 
not accommodate such a multitude with provi- 
sions i and the supplies by the lake I^doga 
were often retarded by contrary winds. In co'i- 
sequencB of these hardships above 100,000 men 
are said to have perished ; neveilheless the work 
proceeded with incredible vigor and expedition j 
while Peter, for the security of his workmen, 
formed a great camp. In such a manner lliat his 
infiuilrj continued in Finland, and his cavalry 
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were quartered in Ingria. The buildings of the France. The whole city is, at present, dinU 

city kept pace with the fortress, which is the into four parts : 1. The Admiralty quarter ;2.Tb 

centre of the town, surrounded on all sides by Vassali Ostroff, or island ; 3. The Island of & 

the Neva; and in little more than a year above Petersburg; 4. The district of Wibaigfa and 5.11e 

30,000 houses were erected. To people this Foundry district. These are subdivided isii 

city Peter invited merchants, artificers, mecha- eleven smaller divisions, orer each of whiek b 

nics, and seamen from all the different countries placed a major of police, 
of Europe : he demolished the town of Nieus- Mr. Wraxall calls Sl Petersburg in hb tai 

chants, and brought hither not only the materials ' only an immense outline, whicb will wqiat 

of the houses, but the inhabitants themselves, future einpresses, and almost future ages, to coa- 

A thousand families were drawn from Moscow ; plete.' The streets in general, says Mr. Coi^ 

he obliged his nobility to quit their palaces and are broad and spacious ; and three of the ndi- 

their villas in and about Moscow, and take up cipal ones, which meet in a point at the lUh 

their residence at Petersburg, in a much more ralty, and reach to the extremities of the soberb% 

cold an^ comfortless climate. Finally, resolving are at least two miles in length. Most of thm 

to remove hither the trade of Archangel, he are paved ; but a fiew of them are sdU woBad 

issued an ordonnance, importing that all such to remain floored with planks. In serenl pus 

merchandise as had been conveyed to Archangel, of the metropolis, particularly in the Vaai 

to be sold to foreigners, should now be sent to Ostrof, wooden houses and habitations^ scaicdr 

Petersburg, where they should pay no more than superior to common cottages, are blended aii 

the usual duties. the public buildings ; but this motley inixtM 

At first many houses were built of timber ; is far less common than at Moeoow, woeie tkm 

but, these being subject to sudden conflagrations, can be formed any idea of an ancient Rossb 

the czar, in 1714, issued an order that all new city. The brick houses are ornamented witki 

houses should be walled with brick and covered white stucco, which has led seTOral travelkD a 

with tiles. The fort is an irregular hexagon, say that they are built with stone; whow^ 

with opposite bastions. This, together with all unless I am greatly mistaken, there are only tn 

the rest of the fortifications, was in the beginning stone structures in all Petersburg. The cos ii 

formed of earth only ; but in the sequel they a palace, building by the empress npoa it 

were faced with strong walls, and provided witn banks of the Neva, called the marble psfane; 

bomb-proof casemates. In the curtain of the it is of hewn granite, with marble columm oi 

fort, on the right hand side, is a noble dispen- ornaments ; the other is the church of St. hmt 

sary. The most remarkable building within the constructed with the same materials, bat not ja 

fort is the cathedral, built by the direction of an finished. The mansions of the nobility are bh9 

Italian architect. Petersburg is partly built on of them vast piles of building ; they are kh 

little islands, some of which are connected by nished with gi^eat cost, and in the same e kga i 

draw-bridges ; and partly on the continent. In style as at Paris or London. They are sitosad 

the highest part, on the bank of the Neva, the chiefly on the south side of the Neva, either in thi 

czar fixed his habitation, built of freestone, and admiralty quarter, or in the suburbs of Livosii 

situated so as to command a prospect of the and Moscow, which are the finest parts of the cit^' 

greater part of the city. Here likewise is a Mr. Coxe calculates the number of inhabitua 

royal foundry; together with the houses of in Petersburg at 130,000. An equestrian mM 

many noblemen. On the other side of a branch of Peter I. in bronze, of a colossal size, tk 

of the Neva stands the czar's summer palace, work of M. Falconet, the celebrated Fiesck 

with a fine garden and orangery. Petersburg statuary, was cast at the expense of Catharine IL 

is very much subject to dangerous inundations, in honor of her great predecessor. Mr. C. gini 

In 1715 all the bastions and drawbridges were a particular description of it. The statue w 

either overwhelmed or carried away. erected on the 27tn of August, 1782, upon i 

It was found extremely difficult, if not im- pedestal of a most prodigious magnitude; tla 

practicable, to join the islands and the continent stone when landed (a labor of six months) bei^ 

by bridges : and the adjacent country is so bar-" forty-two feet long at the base, thirtynsix at the 

ren that the town must be supplied with provi- top, twenty-one thick, and seventeen hi|^; a 

sions from a great distance ; consequently they bulk greatly surpassing in weight the most bosilfid 

are extremely dear. In winter the weather is monuments of Roman grandeur. * The weathtti' 

extremely cold, and hot in the summer. Peter he adds, ' is extremely changeable in this espi- 

the Great established in the neighbourhood tal, and the cold is at times extreme. It aone 

manufactures of linen, paper, saltpetre, sulphur, times happens that coachmen or servants, wbik 

gunpowder, and bricks, together with mills for they are waiting for their masters, are froiea H 

sawing timber. He instituted also a marine aca- death. To prevent these dreadliil aocidcBii 

demy, and obliged every considerable family in great fires of whole trees, piled one upon ai^- 

Russia to send at least one son or kinsman, Uier, are kindled in the court-yard of the poIsDe 

between the ages of ten and eighteen, to this and the most frequented parts of the town.' 
seminary. To crown his other plans of reform- The first Admiralty quarter, is the smalleitbit 

ation, he granted letters patent for founding an most elegant division of Petersbuigh. Witbai 

academy, upon a very liberal endowment ; and, its circuit are twenty-three structures of the to 

though he did not live to execute this scheme, magnitude. The Imperial Winter Palace if the 

his empress, who survived him, brought it to most celebrated. It is 450 feet looa, S80 bnat 

perfection. It was modelled on the plans of the and seventy high; and in it is deposited is 

Royal Society in London, and the academy of immense variety of curious and coatly vofks sf 
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ilEscriplions. Conoecleil wilh it, by mtajn 
t covered gallery, is Ihe Iieriniuge, a spacious 
«diflce, SQ caUd from its being llie swne of 
imperial r^Llremenl; ii was built by Catharine 
II., and contain! a valuable collection of paint- 
ing, including the oiiginal collection of Houghs 
ton house, Norfolk, and a cabinet of natural 
hiwory. The aexl building in (hii quarter of 
Ih^ town worthy of notice is the marble jialace 
alieady noticed. Few buildings in any part of 
Europe surpaiE thit in magnilicence ; it is three 
stories high, the lowermost of granite, the super- 
structure of gray marble, decorated with co- 
lumns aad pilasters of a reddish marble. No- 
thing ia the eilarior presents itself to the eye 
but sioae or metal ; the window-frames are of 
brass highly polished; the roof rests on iron 
bars, and k covered wilh sheet copper. The 
whole forms ao oblong quadrangle. It is situ- 
ated on the quay of the Titva, It was built 
originally for Gregory Orloff, one of the favorites 
of Catharine II., and at his death reverted to 
that empress. Id (bis quarter are the admiralty, 
Ibe oflice for foreign ailaiis, the posl-olSces, the 
Mnate-liouse and the loan-bank. 

The cliuich of St. Isaac in this quarter nas 
begun by Catharine II. Like the marble 
palace, the baienenl is granite, and the super- 
siniclure of marble, jasper, and porphyry, bath 
within and without. It was one ol the freaks 
of Paul to lini»>i it with brick. The three sttaighl, 
long, and beautiful streets of this quarter are 
called peispectites, because from each may be 
wen the gilded spite of the admiralty. 01 
these, the Nevaki perspective is Ibe most re- 
Diarkable: there ism it only one little lum. and 
it is at least half as wide a^in as Ovfonl Street 
in London, 'The numerous hotels and the 
shops,' says Slorcb. ' which arc mostly placed 
toother in this street, occasion such a confluence 
of people, and such a constant bustle, that give 
it a (»asequence that is wanting to most parts of 
St. Hetershuig. But, though the Nerski per- 
spective is so remarkable for all these ad vantaiies, 
it becomes infinitely more so in tlie sight of the 
philosophical. spectator, as the monumetit of a 
wise and enlightened lolecation. One church 
here is concatenated with another : Piolestanis, 
Calhollcs, Lutherans, Armenians, and Greeks, 
have in this street Oieir several churches beside 
and facing each oilier.' The equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great is in this quarter. 

tte public edifices of the second Admiralty 
tf/mnet arc, the new court stables, llie college 
medicine, and die opera-house. Two of the 
,<||&sl considerable Greek churches are also 
jj^in this quarter; that of Notre Dame of 
Vvan, *nd St. Nicholas. The former merits a 
Vtniculir description. It was originally built in 
'ITM by the empress Anne ; the dome being then 
of wood, and its architecture ill corresponding 
pa that of Ihe more modern edifices near it. Here 
ihe Runiaii sovereigns, however, returned thanks 
Sar the prosperous events of their reigns, and it 
■pas determined to rebuild it. The emperor 
^ul, accordingly, in 1800, ordered plans for 
>Ais purpose to be submitted to him; but, the 
death of that eapetor occuiring, the 
devolved on the tale autocrat. It u 



crated 15th of September IBtl. In every re 
spect it is magnificent and rich ; the door before 
the principal altar, and the balustrade around it, 
are of massy silver- The jaspers and marbles 
of OloneU and Siberia ire employed in great 
profusion, both in tbe mosaic and other orna- 
ments. Its exterior is very rich : there is a 
colonnade of 150 columns of the Corinthian 
order ; their bases and chapiters of cast iron. 
The portico is adorned with two bronze statues 
of tlic archangels, Gabriel and Michael. The 

Sirincipal external door is also of bronw ; aper- 
ect copy of the famous door of tbe cathedral 
of Florence. Every material employed in the 
construGiion and ornamenting of lliis church is 
the production of the empire; and almost all 
the artists, architects, painters, and sculpltMV 
were Russians. It is very rich in precious 
stones, and gold and silver vessels. 

Of the third Admiralty quarter, thi> new bank, 
perhaps the most elegant building in St. Peters- 
burg, is Ibe chief ornament. Its architecture is 
simple, but the workmanship of the verv lirsi 
order: its roof is covered with plates of iron. 
It consists of three distinct coinpaitments: two 
covered corridois connecting the main building 
with the sides. 

The Vassili OstrolT, Ihe largest island in Ihe 
Neva, is only inhabited on the eastern or smaller 
part; the rest ii covered wilh gardens, trees, and 
morass. Three principal streets tmverse ii from 
east to west, intersected at right angles by twelve 
amallerones. Thisdivisionisiheseat of commerce 
and ariearDiag,theetchaiige and the Academy of 
Sciences being in it. The building in which the 
meetings of the latler are held is an elegant 
structure. The edifices of Ibe laud-cadet corps 
are also in this island. Towards the isle of St. 
Fetenburgh are tlie custom-house and ibe new 
exchange ; the latter was finished in the reign of 
Alenander. The Lutheran church of St, Catha- 
rine, designed partly from the model of die 
temple of Concord, is the most remarkable ill 
this division of tbe city. 

The Pelersburgh quarter coosisls of several 
islands, little built upon : it contains the lint 
wooden cottage of Peter the Great. 

The W'iburg qnatier contains, beside tlie street 
along the riglit bank of the Neva, tbe cottages of 
the peasantry; there are also two giund man- 
sions within its precincts, besides Ibe great mi- 
litary hospiul founded by Peter the Great, and 
some other public buildings of less magnitude. 
It also contains a wharf for merchant-ships. 

The division of the Foundry is so called from 
a foundiy established there : the must remark- 
able edifices and esUblbhraenls in it are, the 
institute of Catharine for the education of young 
ladies, the convent of tlie lesulieclion for the 
same purpose, the great magazine for spirituous 
liquors and salt, the arsenal, and theTaurida 
p^ace. This, originally the pantheon ot prince 
Polemkin, was purchased on bis death by Catha- 
rine for her autumnal palace : it is remarkable 
for its vast galleries, its winter garden, its Eng- 
lish garden, and its groiio formed of mirrors. 
The convent of St. Aleiander Newsky adonis 
this quarter : it has, without its precincts, a large 
dwelling for the archbishop of Petersburg, a 
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seminary, Ave churches, a cernetery, and a garden, wooden barks, empty boats, sentry-^KiiKL tb> 

The mechanism of the bridges over the Neva ber, furniture washed from the houses, had, 

is so simple that they can be taken to pieces in and various kinds of proTisions* all fiottin|ii 

less than two hours, and this is done as soon as confused masses on the sur^ice ; wooden houa 

the floating ice at the beginning of the winter were seen floating up the riTer, most of the iob- 

comes down: when the ice is fixed, they are bitants of which had periibed! Even tke 

a^ain put up ; and are taken down a second time churchyards experienced an additional desob* 

at the breaking up of the ice in spring. But the tion. In the Smolen«ko quarter of the town, the 

ice, which continues firm, and capable of sup- cofiins were washed out of their graves, aad 

porting any weight for five or six months, forms the dead bodies were cast up from their qiut 

the principal communication in winter between habitations. Numbers had struggled up piUii% 

the different quarters. Several plans have been to the tops of tlie trees, and on the highest oh- 

formed for the erection of a permanent bridge nences, and were gradually sared from the &fe 

across the Neva, but the practicability of such a of their companions by a few boats, which lito- 

measure seems doubtful. A wall, parapet, and ally plied above the roofs of many of thehooMi! 

pavement of hewn granite, stretcn along the An eye-witness says, ' On Saturday the 20di, t 

south bank of the river for three miles. This, day-break, I went out to view the effects of da 

which forms the quay, is one of the most striking catastrophe. I found the quay of the Neva blod- 

and stupendous works by which this city is cha ed up with timber, broken barges, galliots, td 

racterised. The triangle of edifices on the left vessels of various descriptions, which had cainiel 

side of the Neva is intersected by three principal with them the pillars and lamp- posts of thehoass 

canals, forming irregular semicircles, one within and had broken in the windows, and othenritt 

another. The Moika forms the smallest semicir- damaged the edifices on the quay. The hap 

cle ; the Katarina Canal embraces this ; and the blocks of granite, of which the parapet is coa- 

Fontanka includes both. posed, were thrown over. The St. Isaac's, ik 

The waters of the Neva seem, after the first Toochkoff, and summer garden bridges, wm 

foundation of the city, to have risen usually every broken away from their anchors, and ^^ivpwj^ 

five years. On the 1st of November, 1726, they and destroyed. Many of Uie streets weie » 

rose eight feet two inches ; on the 2d of October, choked up with their timber as to be almost ia- 

1752, eight feet five inches. On September 10th, passable. In the Vassili Ostroff quarter, wbae 

1777, there was' a dreadful inundation following most of the houses are of wood, the destmcM 

a violent storm of wind from the west and south- was immense ; whole dwellings were hurled fipoB 

west. In several streets, the torrent was four their foundations, some of which were found a 

feet aud a half deep, and so powerful that it carried a considerable distance from the spot on iM 

away various buildings and bridges : the Vassili they stood, with the dead bodies of their nrh' 

Ostroff and the Island of St. Petersburg parti- tunate inhabitants within ; others were broka 

cularly sufiered. For a short time the river rose into pieces on the spot, and some of them hire 

ten feet above its general level. After this in- been so totally destroyed that not a fragment if 

undation precautionary measures were taken to them remains. Wooden barracks with many rf 

warn the inhabitants of the approaching evil, their inmates were totally overwhelmed : an €§> 

The height of the water is regularly marked : lire regiment of carabineers who had climbed op 

whenever it rises above its banks, at the mouth the roofs of one of them all perished I £i^ 

of the great Neva, notice is given by firings of thousand dead bodies had been already foofli 

cannon, repeated at intervals as the danger in- and multitudes were carried by the retretfii| 

creases : five cannon are also fired at the Ad mi- waters down the gulf of Finland ; many, ib% 

rally battery : and from its steeple, by day, flags were supposed to remain buried in the ruini d 

are displayed, and lanterns by night, the bells of their habitations. Of course many instances d 

the churches tolling at the same time. These individual affliction, during the rapidity of the 

precautions, however, but ill prepared this great inundation, must have occurred; the followiK 

city for another calamity of this kind, November seems to us particularly affecting : — A lady us 

'1 824. On the night of the 10th, a strong west- child in a carriage were in a dangerous sitoatioib 

erly wind impeded the current from the Ladoga when a Cossac riding by observed her distfca* 

Lake; tlie Neva and the canals rose to an unu- and stopped ; she entreated him at all haiardsto 

sual height, and lamps were hung out around the save the child ; he took it from the carriage iriB* 

the admiralty steeple to warn the inhabitants not dow, but in a few minutes his horse slippfli* 

to sleep in their lowest apartments. It was soon and they both perished ; soon afterwards thi 

apparent that all the admonitions prescribed lady, with her servants, horses, and baggi|C» 

were necessary; the Neva rose so as to inundate were overwhelmed in the waters. When nc 

the whole city, and the confusion and destruction state the loss of human beings as alreid^ 

became indescribable. ' Vehicles of all descrip- ascertained to have amounted to upwards i 

tions,' says a private letter, ' were now seen hurry- 8000, it may seem almost unfeeling to think W 

ing homewards, or to the bridges, or to some estimating the destruction of property ; bit 

rising ground, with the water over the wheels ; many of those who have escaped the flood tn 

people were also seen wading through it up to doomed, in the wreck of their all, to combat die 

their waists ; in a short time, only a courier here more tedious mortality of famine. All the pron- 

and there appeared on horseback, their horses sions in the city had been more or less damago^ 

scarcely able to keep their heads above the water, and the frost had set in so severely that any sup- 

At one o'clock on the 19th nothing was to be ply from sea was considered almost hopeleik 

seen on the Grand Fkice and in the streets, but The exchange had been fitted up to receive 
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B4000 persons ; nnd such of tlie public buildings means oC the canals of Ladoga and Vyahnei 
^H escaped were opened fur the reception of Oie Volobhok, nlilch unite the Baltic and the Cas- 
|u>meless. The number of then is beyond all pian, goods are conveyed to the cspilal through 
at calculation. Our readen may, however, a tract of 1434 lailes without once landing them, 
some faint idea of it from the fact that This navigation begins at St. Petersburgh by the 
F%hole vilUges in the neighbourhood of the city Neva, which issues from lake I^Joga. By a 
■ lud almost GQiirely disappeared : of Emiliaaow- canal uniting Ibe Volchof, which falls into the 
I kn not a trace remained ! The imperial establish- same lake, with the Tvertza, which falls into the 
* ments at Cronstadi suffered greatly, and the fleet Volga, the communication between the Baltic 
sustained inepatable damage ; a ship of 100 and the Caspian is effected. Tlie canals of La- 
' gum wits left in the middle of one or the prin- doga and Vyshnei Volo«hok likewise enable St. 
cipal streets I In the imperial iron manufactory Petersburgh to receive the produce of China and 
' at CatliarinoirstK) workmen perished; and out Siberia. Petersburgh is 30D miles north-east of 
of eighteen barracks no less than fifteen were Stockholm, 355 notlh-wesl of Moscow, 540 
washed away. Such are a few, and but a few, N. N. K. of Warsaw, 525 north-east of Copen- 
of the results of this dreadful calamity. Alex- hagen, and 750 north-east of Vienna. 
nnder was a helpless witness of the scene from Fetcr^burc, a borough and port of entry, 
his palace windows: what a lessen for human Dinwiddie county, Virginia, on the aoulh bank 
ambition! A few years before an emperor, as of the AppomatoK, just below the falls, twelve 
powerful and is seemingly secure, found the mites above its junctioti with James Kiver, at 
grave of his fortune In the ruins of the other City Point, twenty-five miles south by ea$t of 
capital. To do him justice he seems to have Richmond. It contains a court hou)«, a jail, a 
been deeply afflicted at the spectacle ; but indeed masonic hall, two banks, one insurance office, 
what iodifferent sojourner would not 7 A million an academy which had, in 181B, upwards of 100 
of roubles have been subscribed from the impe- students ; twelve or fourteen tobacco warehouses, 
lial purse, and a committee appointed for their eight flour mills, and 6ve houses of public wor- 
immediate distribution; the reigning family haie ship, one for Presbyterians, one for Episcopa- 
penonally visitedandsuccDuredthemiserablesur- lians, one for Methodists, and two for Ilaptiits. 
vivera; and all that human charity can do, under It is one of the handsomest and most commer- 
such a visitation, is in active progress.' The loss cial towns in the slate, and has a Urge trade in 
of commercial properly was immense : of sugar tobacco and flour. The shipping owned here, 
alone 10,800,0(X)lbs. were damaged. In IBIC, amounted 10 57^4 tons. The Appoma- 
On an average of ten years, it U calculated, loi is navigable as far as the town for vessels 
that there are here annually ninety-seven bright carrying 100 tons. The borough contains, be- 
days, 104 rainy, seventy-two of snow, and ninety- sides the town of Petersburg, the village of Bland- 
three uDsetilen and changeable. The storms are ford in Prince George county, and Pocahoubar 
frequent and violent. The greaCiitsi heat eipe- in Cheslerford county. 

rieticed during the Utter sixty years of the PETERSFIELD, a borough and market- 
eighteenth century was 27°, and the greatest cold town of Hampshire, on the Loddoii, seventeen 
33°, of fteaumur. The spring is very short ; miles north-east of Portsmouth, aud fifty-five 
tlie ice of the Neva never breaks up before the soulh-weit of London. It sends two members 
SSlh of March, nor later than the 37lh of April, to parliament. The town was incorporated by 
The earliest lime of its freezing is Ibe 20ih of queen Eliiabeth, and there is a good market on 
October; the latest the 1st of December. It is Saturdays. 

not till May, however, that winter departs alto- PETHERTON, North, a parish in the hun- 

yether; then the scene suddenly changes, and dred of the same name, Somerset, three miles 

in a very few days the fields and the trees are south from Bridgenater, and 141 from London. 

green. The summer, in general, is as tnild and It consists principally of one long street, of 

agreeable as in the south of France, but much which many of the houses are well built; the 

more variable and lainy. It is also very short, parish is very extensive, including seventeen vil- 

To it succeeds the most unpleasant season of the lages, and formerly bad a considerable com 

year, in no respect resembling the delishtful an- market on Saturday. Fair 1st May. 

nimns of most of the other countries of Europe. Petuertdh, South, a market town and 

Dark heavy clouds conceal the sun for several parish, situate on the river Ferret, over which 

weeks; incessant mins render the streets almost there is a good stone bridge, twelve miles soutll- 

iinpauable; and storms frequently occur, east from North Petherlon, and 137 from Lon- 

Tbe population of St. Petersburgh amounted, don. The chief manufacture islhat of dowlas. 

in 1817, to 285,000 souls : of these 55,000 were Market on Thursday. Fair 5lh July. 

I Mntiecled, directly or indirectly, wiih the land PETHION De Villeskuve (Jerome), a 

, •od sea service, and 35,000 foreigners. There French revolutionary leader, was original^ an 

■re DO important manulactures as yet established : advocate at Chartres, and deputy from the Tiers 

I lut the commerce is great, and principally in Etat of the bailliage of that city to the Stales 

I British hands. The imports are English manu- General, In the early part of his public career 

bcturei and colonial produce ; wines, fruit, and he acted with Mirabeau, but did not join in all 

oils of the south of Europe; fine linens of Hoi- the measures of that demagogue. October, 1789, 

I land and Silesia ; and tlie silks, watches, toys, he was appointed a member of the first Com- 

' ■ ttc., of France. The exports consist chiefly of mittee of General Safety; and on the 4tli of Ue- 

I iron, hemp, potash, flax, tallow, sail-cloth, cord- cember, 1790, president of the National Assem- 

■ ,'iSe, hogs bristles, furs, tors, isinglass, Ik. By bty. Id June loUowing he became president "'' 
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the Criminal Tribunal of Paris ; and was, together and western part of the island ackmrnied^fc 

with Bamave and Latour Maubourg, a comrais- authority of the senate, by whom Petka «■ 

sioner to attend the return of Louis XVI. from elected president, January «7tb, 1807. Acni 

Varennes. On this occasion Pethion is said to war now took place between the rink, ba 

have behaved with little attention to his captives. Petion retained his office till his death in 18W» 

He was elected to the office of mayor of Paris, when he was succeeded by his lieuteaant, pat 

November 14th, 1791 ; and, in consequence of ral Boyer. 

his supposed implication in the riotous attack of PETIS De la Croix (Fnmcis), a kmd 

the Parisian mob on the Tuilleries on the 20th of French writer, who was sent into Tatkey ■* 

June, 1792, was suspended from his functions Persia, at the age of sixteen, to learn the orioBl 

by the king on the 6th of July, but restored by languages ; and became interpreter to Lon 

the Assembly on the 13th. His behaviour on XIV., by whom he was employed in Tarions v- 

the 10th of August has by some been interpreted gociations. He wrote part of the life of hm 

as the result of irresolution, and by others as the XIV. in Arabic, a work much esteemed in tkk 

effect of design, to avoid betraying his real cha- east. He died in 1713. He is mentioned wtk 

racter as an abettor of violence. He now took approbation by Voltaire. He understood ik 

an active part in the imprisonment of the royal Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Tartarian, EthiopiB, 

family, and other measures of the Piling party, and Armenian languages, 

and became the first president of the Convention. PETIT, adj. French, pctii. Small ; 

After the death of the king, Pethion was accused derable. 

of having contributed to the massacres of the Hy what small petit hints does the nund 

Septembrizers ; but against this charge he de- vanishing motion ! 

fended himself: he became, however, the peculiar Petit Treason. See Treason. 

object of jealousy to Robespierre; and, being in- Peiit (John), a doctor of tlie SoriMue, 

eluded in the proscription of the Girondists, was who very early gained a high character by hii 

confined in his own house, in the custody of a eloquent orations pronounced before the anhv- 

gendarme, from which he contrived to make his sity of Paris. He was employed in the famoa 

escape, with some other deputies of the same embassy which was sent from France to Rome, 

party. He took refuge in the department of for the purpose of healing the schism in 1407: 

Calvados, where they in vain endeavoured to but what chiefly procured him notoriety was kb 

avail tliemselves of the insurrections against the defence of the murder of Louis, duke of Orlemi 

terrorists : some time after his body, with that of only brother to Charles VI. ; maintaining, in i 

Buzot, one of his confederates, was found in a public disputation at Paris, the 8th of ifudi 

field half devoured by wolves 1 He is supposed 1408, that the murder was lawful, and that 'it ii 

to have perished with hunger. His works, 4 allowable to employ fraud, treason, and eren 

vols. 8vo., were printed in 1793. other method, however base, to get rid of a if 

PETIOLE, in botany, the slender stalks that rant.' Petit died in 1511, at Hesdin. 
support the leaves of a plant. Petit (John Louis), an eminent surgeon, boa 
PETIOLUS. See Botany, Index. at Paris in 1674. He acquired such reputatki^ 
PETION. (Alexander Sabes), the late presi- that in 1726 the king of Poland sent for hiato 
dent of the black republic of Hayti, was bom at bis court, and in 1734 the king of Spain pR- 
Port-au-Prince, April 2d, 1770. Being the son vailed on him to go into that kingdom. Here- 
of a colonist who possessed considerable pro- stored the health of those princes ; and they ei- 
perty, he received a liberal education ; ana he deavoured to detain him by offering him gna 
was scarcely twenty years old when the rcvolu- advantages, but he chose rather to return to 
tionary commotions broke out in the island. He France. He was received into the academy of 
was one of the first who took arms; was made sciences in 1715; became director of the rojil 
an officer of artillery ; and obtained the rank of academy of surgery ; made several impoitaol 
adjutant-general during the civil wars. After discoveries ; and invented new instruments far 
the English had left the island, Petion joined the improvement of surgery. He died at Puii 
Kigaud, a man of color like himself, in opposing in 1750. He wrote au excellent Treatise on ike 
the projects of Toussaint J/Ouverture. Kigaud, Diseases of the Bones, the best edition of wbid 
being unsuccessful, embarked for France with is that of 1723; and many learned dissertatioal 
Petion. They both returned to Hayti, however, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, aaJ 
with general Leclerc, under whom Petion held a in the Memoirs of Surgery, vol. i. 
colonel's commission. The violent measures Petit (Peter), an eminent French mathem 
adopted by Leclerc and Kochambeau induced tician, bom at Montlu^on in 1589. By Riche- 
Petion to quit the French service; and, forming licu*s influence he became engineer to the king^ 
a union with the negro general Dessalines, as- and intcndant of fortifications ; and was teOl 
sisted by the English, they succeeded in estab- into Italy on the king's business. He wrote 
lishing the independence of Hayti in 1804. several works upon physical and astronomicil 
Petion obtained the government of the western subjects, and died in 1667. 
district, while Dessalines, becoming chief of the Petit (Peter), M. D., a learned French pky- 
republic, assumed the title of emperor; until, his sician, born at Paris in 1617. He graduated tf 
conduct having given offence, he was assassinated Montpelier; but, preferring literary pursuits to 
in 1806. Christophe, his lieutenant, was elected medicine, he became preceptor to the sons of the 
president of Hayti by the senate, but he chose president Lamoignon. He wrote many pieces in 
rather to take the title of king, and, behaving in Latin prose and verse ; and was deeply reised in 
a tjrrannical manner, he was obliged to submit Greek and Roman literature and philosophy. He 
to a partition of his dominions. All the southern died in 1687, aged seventy. 



Prrn (Samuel), a leaned Fieocbman, born 

.1 Niuoes in tSG4. Ue studied >t Geneo, 

' -- became professot of Greek, Hebrew, 

".'T. Ue pabliihed LegM Allies, Puu, 

. lr-.33. 

' i i TE Gi'ERiu: denoi«! the operations of 
•l.ru<.-l>e(lji«)ti««,>i>dlliemrorpo)t9. S«eW*R. 
Cl-mTIO Pbocipii, in lo^ic the Uking a 
liuBg fot one, aiid dtuKJag conclusions (rum ii 
M odi. wben it n fcally blse, or at leait wants 
lo he pn>*vd befbii kh; inferences canbedmwii 

ftrrriON. n. >. &. p. o.-j Ut. peUtw. Rf^ 

Kviir'toKAkiLV, mto. I quell; prayer; in- 

PiTii'ioiliKT, tt^. 1 irtaly: lo iiup))li- 

Pciii'jOKCii. n. 1. Jcale; reque>i; in- 

Uwl : peuiiQouily u> an aukword adverb, used 

\tf BnHnie, U signify by way o( begj^ioK the 

qvttBa : pMitionuy, Eupplicaiory ; coatainmg 

prtitiua*: pdilionet, one wlio supplicales, or 

•Anapetiiwu. 

IM ^y lifc b« ginm V. my piilim, uid nj people 

U » naowt. (JiArr ni. 3. 

tuM diiUi cbHne Ibii liouie 10 be called by ihj 

uae. And to be a Loum of prajtei aod pcfilHu (ar 

ihpeople. 1 "(w- *"■ 

W« BBS) prapue unto ill men cerlitn ftlnau \a- 

ritut aod DOT materiil id csuw* of ibis nature. 

Hookir. 



Ut sait poor pftiiun 



L'pm ay ureicbBd women. 



lepily 



n ib^ (Kli'imonl coualtymen. 

Voa bne pililjiHud all ibe giodi 

f« my pnaperily. /J- CoiioIujitiJ. 

Wl*a yoB hare rtcei»ed the wiinuiu, ind it will 

^^ itic •rtMWTi well lo deliver them into jour 

^n> WaJ. let your fcctetair finl read them, ind 

•••SaMtiodef the miileiTaf parti. Buiwi. 

ft •• our bate prtitiaimir breiilb 

nua Uowi 'cm to this fieatDCH. Bn Jtuun, 

nii dMli tnil pKiiuniBnfH infer * dettnlily in the 
tmrma. and me Biiy u reatoaably couclude > light 
od Wt lawnlity in [ho aik of hoib. finHimi. 

Ii ■« nit wonder thai they, who it such a time 
nsld be conupted to Frame and delitcr such a pffi- 
HH, would cot be Kfoimed by luch an u»ner. 

I&i *on broke out. and begged relief 
With leari. llw domb pfrliiriwr] of grief. U. 
li^ prayen ire lo the nproach of the pnilientri, 
■Hi W Ik (Wiuion uf nin desirei. L'Eiimigr. 



, thionged 

Ul AoBM Bialran* pi«enled a fvliiimi lo the 
lUhlB'i tbia taiKd a much laiUety upon the pcli- 
( i—j that tbe bdie» neter after ofleitd tu diced Ibe 
Itrnprnt of their country. AJiiian. 

t mora only jei or no lo queslionuy snd jwli- 
MHj *pwUe) of hair a yard long. SKifl. 

Wt Hut nal only send up priilirmi and ihoughit 
•BBBd dMD ID hcann. but must go ihrouj^b all 
mt wgeMly baaineii with a heateoly spirit, lau. 

Method* bsd hean taken to penuade the ijuten to 
•WBilf ti Ibe truth of ii. itai ih« fur a lone lioM 
^^ri to^uuf one of thoHwhopMiiHnuif torhii 

Ih Uanpehiie hUi™ wbu out of ibc election 

««d lij tbe dumlolioD, Cuniiinj;. 

i|>I<lic3lion niudc bv 
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an inferior lo a superior, and especially to one 
having jurisdiciioD. It is used lor that reniedy 
which the aubjeci has to help a moDg done by 
the king, who hath a prerogative not to be sued 
by writ: In which sense it is either ^aetal.that 
the king do him rigbl; whereupon follows a ge- 
neral indorsement upon the same. Let right be 
done ibe party : Or it ii special, when tbe con- 
clusion and indorsement are special for this or 
that 10 be done, Stc. By aiatnte, the soliciting, 
laboring, or piocunng the putting the hands 
or consent of above twenty petsona to any pe- 
lilioQ to the king or eitlier house of parliaroenl, 
far alterations in church or stale, unless by assent 
of tliree or more justices of the peace of the 
county, or > majority of the gnnd jury ut the 
assises or sessions, he., and repairing to the king 
or parliament to deliver such petition with above 
the number of ten peisons, is subject to a fine of 
£100 and three months' imprisonment, being 
proved by two witnesses within six moollis, in 
the court of B. R. or at the assices, &c. And, if 
what is required by this statute be observed, 
care must be taken tlui petitions to the king con- 
tain Dotliing which may be inlerprcled to reflect 
on the administiatiou ; for, if they do, it mny 
come under the denomination of a libel : and it 
is remarkable that ihe petition of the city of 
London for the sitting of a parliament was 
deemed libellous, because it suggested ilist the 
king's dissolving a late parliament was an ob- 
■Iruciion of justice; also ihepelilionof theseven 
biiliops sent to the Tower by James U. was 
called a libel, Sec. To subwnbe ■ petition lo 
the king, to frighten bim into a change gf his 
measures, intimating that if it be denied many 
thousands of liis subjects will be discontented, 
&C., is included among ttie contempts against the 
kind's person and government, tending to weaken 
the same, and is punishable by line and impn- 
sonment. 

Petition of Right whs a celebrated parlia- 
mentary declaration of the liberties of the people 
assented to by king Charles L, in the beginning 
of his reign ; in which it is enacted that none 
should be compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, and such like charge, 
witliout consent by act of piirliament ; nor, upon 
refusal so to do, be called 10 make answer, lake 
any oath not warranted by law, give attendance, 
or beconfioed, or otherwise molested conccniing 
the same, &c. And llial the subject should not 
be burdened by the quartering of soldiers or 
manners; and all commissions Eor proceeding by 
martial law to be annulled, and none of like na- 
ture issued thereafter, Icit the subject (by color 
thereof) be destroyed or put to deatli, coniranr 
lo tbe laws of the land, &c. See slat. 3 Car. 1. 
cap.1. 

PETITOT {jQhn).8Cuiiouspaintcrinenamd 
bom at Geneva in 1609. He arrived lo a degree 
of perfection thai may almost be accounted inimi- 
table. Ue, however,only pamted theheads and 
hands of the figures ; the hair, grounds, and dra- 
pery, being eieculed by Bordier, his brother-in- 
law. These twonitistihad the credit of laboring 
together for fifty years in the greatest harmony. 
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ample fortune. Being a Protestant, the revoca- on the first penon he meeti and compel Ikt 

tion of the edict of Nantes obliged nim to retire act as such. 

to Geneva; but, settling soon after at Veray in PKTRA, a town' of Greece, on tlie Gonttf 

Hem, he passed tlie remainder of his life in Fllyricum near Dyrrhachium and the modh i 

uiHuence. He died in 1G91, and had seventeen the I'anyasus. Ctes. Lucian. 

children; of whom one took to painting, and Fctra, a townof Ma^ica,adistrictofT1m 

settled at London, where he trained reputation ; lying towards Macedonia ; but in what putt 

but was much inferior to his father. Petitot may Macedonia Livy does not sa^. 

be called the inventor of paintim; portraits in Petra, PetR£a, orPETRiNA (ui_, 

enamel. He made use of gold and silver plates, dcrstood), an inland town of Sicily, 



and seldom enamelled on copper. His price was of Entf^um ; now called Petraglia.' Clafoi^ 

twenty louises a head, which he soon raised to Ptol. Sii. Ital. 

forty. Petra was also the name of four other i 

PETITPIERRE (Ferdinand Oliver), an emi- towns: viz. 1. in Pieria in Macedon— lir.Ck 

nenl Protestant French divine, who flourished 2. Near Dyrrhachium.— -Lucan. Cos. 1 it 

about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Elis : and, 4. Near Corinth. 
He was minister of a church in Chaux De Fond, Petra Jecktael, a town of the AmUkki 

and published a work entitled Thoughts on the near the Adscensus Scorpionis, and die taflatf ' 

Divine Goodness ; divided into three chapters, Salt in the south of Judea ; afterwards hk 

containing the definition, proofs, and conse- possession of the Edomites, after destroTiMlk 

quences, of the infinite goodness of God. This Amalekites. 2 Kings xiv. ; Judges i. 
work has gone through many editions, and has Petra Recem, or Rekem, so called fai 

been translated into English and other languages. Rekem king of the Midianites, slain by k 

But one of the chief tenets included in it, being, Israelites, Numb, xxxi., a town of Arabia, k- 

that the state of future punishment (which, merly called Arce or Petra : the capital of A» 

however, he places in a most terrific point of bia Petrsea. — Josephus. Ptolemy places it ■ I 

view) is not eternal, and that all men will be long. 66° 45' from the Fortunate ulaodi, wd, 

finally happy, he was first prohibited from lat. 30" 20*. It declines eighty miles to Thetw* 

preaching, and afterwards deposed. A transla- of the parallel of Jerusalem, and thirty-six aia 

tion of this work \yas published at Edinburgh in more or less, from its meridian to the east; Ji* 

1799, 12mo. sephus says that the mountain on which imm 

' PETIVER (James), F. R.S., an eminent died stood near Petra; which StrabocilbAt 

English botanist, contemporary with Plukenet. capittil of the Nabataei; at the distance of ihi 

He was bred an apothecary with Mr. Feltham, or four days' journey from Jericho. This Fiii 

of St. Bartholomew's hospital ; settled in Alders- seems to be fiie Sela of Isaiah xvi. 1, andiE. 

gate Street, and became apothecary to the Char- 11, firom the Hebrew name, Petra, a roek^ hi 

ter House. He made a collection in natural his- some imagine Petra to be no older than thclii 

tory, so valuable that Sir Hans Sloane offered of the Macedonians, 
him £4000 for it before his death, and purchased PETRARCH (Francis), a celehrated IlA 

it afterwards. He was elected F. R. S. and as- poet, bom at Arezzo in 1304. He studied giw- 

sisted Ray in the second volume of his History of mar, rhetoric, and philosophy, four yean itCr 

Plants. He engaged the captains and surgeons pentras; whence he went to Montpelier, ' 

of ships to bring him home specimens of foreign he studied the law. His &ther and mother _ 

plants ; and enabled them to select proper ob- of the plague at Avignon, he returned to 'iki 

jects by printed directions. He wrote 1. Mussei city, when twenty-two years of age, to settle hi 

Pctivcriani oenturise decem ; 1692 — 1703 ; 8vo. domestic affairs, and purchased a couotiy hm 

2. Gazophylacii Naturs et Artis decades decem ; in a very solitary but agreeable situation, dlM 

fol. 1702, with 100 plates. 3. A Catalogue of Vaucluse; where he first saw the benmU 

Mr. Ray's English Herbal; fol. 1713 to 1715. Laura, of whom he became eoamoared, «^ 

4. Many small tracts enumerated in Dr. Pult- whom he has immortalised in his poems. & 

ney's book. 5. Many papers in the Philosophical travelled into France, tlie Netherlands, ai 

Transactions. 6. Plants rariores Chinenses, Germany ; and, at his return to Avignon, es- 

Madraspatans, et Africans, &c., in Ray's 3rd tered into the service of pope John XXII., iris 

vol. His works were reprinted in 1764, in 2 employed him in several important afl&irs.*' h' 

vols. fol. and 1 vol. 8vo. He died the 20lh of trarch expected some considerable posts ; ta, 

April 1718; and his funeral was honored by the being disappointed, he applied himself entMK 

literati. to poetry ; m which he met with such apphm^ 

PETIVERIA, in botany, Guinea-hen weed, a that in the same day he received lettenta 

genus of the tetragynia order and hexandria Rome and Paris inviting him to receive Ar 

class of plants ; and in the natural method rank- poetic crown. He preferred Rome and leeeiwd 

ing under the twelfth order, holoraces : cai.. te- that crown from the senate and people on Ae 

traphyllous: cor. none, and but one seed, vrith 8th of April 1341. His love of mitudt ' 

renexed awns at the top. length induced him to return to Vanduse* h^ 

PETLAD, a town in the province of Gujrat, after the death of the beautiful Laura Pnrmt 

Hindostan, sixteen miles E. N. E. from Cambay. became insupportable to him, and he Ktsrssi 

Lat. 22** 2r N., long. 73** E. The caste of to Italy io 1352; when, being at Milan GA« 

Dhers are here exempt from the general duty Viceconti made him counsellor of state. Petmch 

imposed on them in tne rest of the province, of spent almost all the rest of hb life intiavelliDf 

serving as guides; but a stranger may here seize to and from the different cities in Italy. Bt 
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M arcHeacon of Pnrma, and canon of Paliui ; 
~ eier received the order of priesthood. All 
iriacei and great men of hii time gale him 
le marks of their ejieecn; and while heliTed 
k Arcqiia, three miles from Padua, the Floren- 
' 9 sent Boccace to him with letters, inviting 
I to V'loKDce, and inrorming him that tlie; 
restored lo him all the estate of wljich hia father 
' and mother had been deprived during the dls- 
i seniions between the Guelpha and the Gibelines. 
He died afewyearsallerat Arcqua, in 1374. lie 
wrote many works that have r^tulered his me- 
■ mary immortal; printed in four vols, folio. His 
life has been written by several authors ; parti- 
cubrty by Mn. Dobion, in 3 vols. 8vd. * The 
woiIh of PeHarch,' sayi Mr. Tjller, ' hear evi- 
dence of his abilities as a politician, theologian, 
and philosopher, and it is in these chacaclers 
tiut he app^ri to have been chiefly distinguished 
by his contemporaries, but it is not on these 
foundnlions (hat the lasting stradiire of his fame 
has been reared. Ii is to tliose incomparable 
verses, in which he has celebrated the accom- 

fitishments and bewailed the fate of the beauti- 
ul Ijura, that Petrarch has been indebted for 
bis permanent reputation. The history of the 
poets passion for his lovely mistress must ever 
l>e tegatded as forming the most interesting por- 
tioii of his annals. His character, in fact, took 
ils tone from that predorninant aflection, vrliich 
inflaenced his studies, his habits of life, and all 
hu pursuits and occupatiotis. A love so pure, 
BO ardent, and so lasting, is difficult lo be pa- 
Talleled in the history of human nature. Pe- 
trarch was the passionate admirer of Laura for 
twenly.ooe years while she was in life, and with 
vnabated ardar of affection he is said lo have 
bewailed her loss for Iwenty-iix years after her 
death. 

PETRASTRUMIA, a town of Naples in Prin- 
^^pato Ulita; nine miles south of Beuevenlo. 
■^ PETHATSCHEN, atownotPr05.ittnLilhu- 
>, lour miles W. S. W. of Ragniu. 
^ PETKE, B. 1. Lai. peirii, a stoue. Nitre; 
h-petie. Not of modem use. 
' Powder, made ot impure »dJ greasy p«lK, hath but 
iuion, and gives but a faint repon. 
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mid have a rough surl^ce. The fktirers are pro- 
duced at the ends of (he branches, in loose 
bunches nine or ten inches long, each flower 
standing on a slender flower-italk about an inch 
long : (he empale njent of the flower iscomposed 
of five narrovt obtuse leaves about an inch long, 
vhich are of a fine blue color, and much more 
conspicuous than the petals which are white, and 
not more than half the leogtli of the empalemenl. 
The plant is propagated by seeds procured from 
the places where they are natives, and of which 
very few are good. The seeds must be sown in 
a good bot-hed ; and, when the plants come up, 
they should all beplauted in a separate small pot 
filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners' bark, where they should 
afierwards constantly remain. 

PETltES'CENT, adj.'t lM.petretcctu,j>c- 
Pethif*c'tio»>, n.i. trifio. Growingorte- 



Petrif'ic, adj. ing to stone, oi 

Pei'atFY, ii.a. Scv.a. ] of being so U 



The VI 
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d coveted (o prevent the falhng in of aay 
>l night unuiioniLbiy kiiidte the ptiri. 

while it is in its nttivettite, is called jvln- 

m tuBmsd nil-ftrt. WoodwuTd. 

jPtTRE, or Sti.TPETaE, (n chemistry. See 

tnmiTRv, Index, and Nit<i<^. 

iiPETHEA, in botany, a genus of the angiosper- 

tSt Older and didynaroia class of plants ; tia- 

i Older fortieth, penonalie : r«L. quinque- 

^le; very large and colored : cor. roiaceous: 

's.biloculor, and situated in (he bottom of the 

cslyi: »ui> solitary. There is only one spe- 

f- cies, a native of New Spain. Il rises lo fifteen 

or sixtnn flret, with n woody stalk covered with 

gray bark, sending out several long branches. 

These have a whiter bark than the stem, and are 

.omished with leaves at each joint, which, on 

^Bw lower pari of (he branches, are placed by 

|ni>iMiouDdlbemi but higher up they are rou^h. 
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being so turned: 
petnfactive and petrific mean having the power 
of changing into stone or to form stone : petrifi- 
cation, the body formed by the change of matter 
into stone : to petrify is to convert into stone : 
hence to make hard or callous ; stupify : as a 
verb neuter to become stone. 

Though (heir souls be not yet wholly pitrijiid, yet 
every act of na loakes gradual approaches to it. 

Dfcay of Pulj. 
iViuter's breath, 
A nitrou) blast (hit strikes pelrifick death. 

The aggregated soil, 
Death with hit mace iMriJuh, cold and diy, 
At with a trident, smote, ifillmi PamdiK LoH. 
Its cODcretive spirit has (he seeds ol pelrifaclum 

and gorgon within itself. BriHcnt. 

There are manv to be foimil, which are but (lie 

lapidesceoccs and ptlrifaciiH inuiation of bodies. 

A cave, from whoso arched roof there dTopped 

could fal) to the ground coogealed. Snylt. 

la these strange petriji^otiom, the hardening of 
the bodies leema (o be eSecled principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid lubslBDce ol 
ao egg iota a chick, by altering the disposition of 
their parts. id- 

Like Niobe we marble grow. 
And prlnf}/ with giieF. Dryden. 

A few resemble pitri/bil wood. II'wAMrd. 

Look ovir (hi! variety oF beautiful ahelli. purifar- 
liniu, ores, miaetals, stones, and other natural curi- 

Full in (he midst of Euclid dip at odc e 

Audptlri/ii a genius to adunce. Pupt. 

Who stifle nature, and tuhsisl on art. 

Who coin the face, and jiflrify the heart. 

Ytimg. 

PETRIDIA, in the old system of mineralegy, 

a genus of scrupi, of a plain uniform texture; 

of no great variety of colon, and emulating (he 

external form of pebbles. 

PEiBiFiCTiON, in physiology, denotes the eoo- 
versiun of wood, banes, and other substances. 
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principally aninal or vegetable, into stone. These buried in the earth; and some of tbeaa 

bodies are more or lets altered from their original otttn hM as hard as the stones or taatneei 

state, according to the different subitances they which they are enveloped. When the stoosa 

have lain buried among in the earth ; some of broken, the frajgments of petrificatioraarem^ 

them have suffered very little change, and others found, and easily distinguished. There are us 

being so highly impregnated with crystalline, organised bodies, however, so changed by pcb 

sparry, pyritical, or oUkcr extraneous mstter, as faction as to render it impossible to dacsie 

to appear mere masses of stone, or lumps of the their origin. That there is a matter more or la 

matter of tlie common pyrites ; but they are ge- agitited, and adapted for penetrating bo£r^ 

iierally of the external dimensions, and retain which crumbles and separates their parts, dim 

more or less of the internal figure, of the bodies them along with it, ana disperses diem hmai 

into the pores of which this matter has made its tliere in the fluid which surrounds them,ii ibc 

way. The animal substances thus found petrified of which nobody seems to entertain any Ml 

are chiefly sea-shells ; the teetli, bony palates, and liid(>ed we see almost every substance, whAf 

bones of fish ; the bones of land animals, &c. solid or liquid, insensibly consume, dirainiib a 

These are found variously altered, by the insinu- bulk, and at last, in the lapse of time, mi 

ation of stony and mmeral matter into their and disappear. A petrified substance, suieit 

l>ores ; and the substance of some of them is now speaking, is nothing more than the sketefoo, c 

wholly gone, tliere being only stony, sparry, or perhaps image of a body which has once k' f 

other mineial matter remaining in their shape life, either animal or vegetable, combined wA 

and form some mineral, llius petrified wood isnotinlta \ 

Respecting the manner m which petrifaction is state wood alone. One part of the compoai ] 

accomplished we know little, it has been or mass of wood, having been destroyed by kd 

thought by many philosophers that tliis was one causes, has been compensated by earthy ai 

of tike rare processes of nature ; and accordingly sandy substances, diluted and extremely ai*^ 

such places as afforded a view of it have been which the waters surrounding them had deposlBi 

looked upon as great curiosities. However, it is wliile they themselves evaporated. These ead; 

now discovered that petrifaction is exceedingly substances, being then moulded in the skelM 

common ; and that every kind of water carries will be more or less indurated, and will appeut 

in it some earthy particles, which, being preci- have its figure, its structure, its size, in atai^ 

pitated from it, become stone of a greater or tiie same general characters, the same specified- 

less decree of hardness ; and tliis quality is tributes, and the same individual differeooa 

most remarkable in tliose waters which are much Varther, in petrified wood, no vestige of lignefli 

impregnated with selenitic matter. Of laie, it matter appears to exist. We know tliat comaa 

has also been found that iron contributes greatly wood is a body in which the volume of solid ns 

to the process ; and tliis it mav do by its preci- is greatly exceeded by that of the pores, whi 

pitation of any aluminous earth which happens wood is buried in certain places, lapidific fhnk 

to be dissolved in the water by means of an extremely divided and sometimes colored, iH> 

acid. The calcareous kinds of earth, also, by nuate t)ieni«elves into its pores and fill them sp^ 

being soluble in water without any acid, must These fluids are afterwards moulded and cat 

coutributp very much to the process of petrifac- (lonso<l. The solid part of the wood is decoV' 

tion, as they are capable of a great degree of pfv^ed and reduced into powder, which is ci- 

liardness by means of being joined witli fix<;d polled without the mass by aqueous filtratioa. 

air, on which depends the solidity of our com- In this manner the places which were formdr 

mon cement or mortar used in building houses, occupied by the wood are now left empty inik 

The name petrifaction belongs only to bodies of form of pores. This operation of nature pR- 

vegetable or animal origin; and to determine duces no apparent difference, either of the SI 

their class and genus, or even species, it is neces- or of the sliape ; but it occasions, both ai ibe 

sary that tlieir texture, their primitive form, and surface and in the inside, a change of substaaeei 

111 some measure their orccanisation, be still dis- and the ligneous texture is inverted ; that if V 

cernible. Thus we ought not to place the stony say, that which was pore in the natural wool 

kernels, moulded in tiie cavity of some shell, or becomes solid in that which is petrified ; vd 

other organised body, in the rank of petrifac- that which was solid or full in the first ftiR 

tiuns properly so called. becomes porous in the second. In this «3i^ 

Petrifactions of the vegetable kini^lom are al- says M. Musard, petrified wood is much loi 

most all either gravelly or siliceous ; and are extended in pores than solid parts, and at the 

found in gullies, trenches, &c. Those which same time forms a body much more dense asd 

strike fire with steel are principally found in heavy than the first. As the pores comraunicilc 

sandy fissures ; those which effervesce in acids from the circumference to the centre, the peDh 

are generally of animal origin, and arc found in faction ought to begin at the centre, and enawiA 

the horizontal beds of calcareous earth, and tlie circumference of the organic body subjecttd 

sometimes in beds of clay or gravel; in which to the action of the lapidific fluids. Such i<tke 

case the nature of tlie petrifaction is different, oriirin of petrifactions. They are organised bo- 

As to the substances which are found in gypsum, dies which have undergone changes at the bottoa 

they seldom undergo any alteration, either with of tlie sea or the surface of the earth, and whidi 

respect lo figure or composition, and they are have been burieil by various accidents at diffeicnt 

very rare. Organised bodies, in a state of petri- depths under the ground. To understand pmpcrhr 
faction, generally acquire a degree of solidity of the detail of the formation of petrifiea bodi^ 
which they were not possessed before they were it is necessary to be well acquainted with all their 
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mi paru. Lei us lake wood far an ex- 
Wooi u panly solid and paitJy poroui. 
solid pwu cdDiist of a lubslance, hard, lig- 
tt, *Dil compact, which formi the support of 
*EgcDb(e: the porous pariscmuut at vessels 

~ "» wIiitK run vortical ly and boriioo- 

Ihe liEnieous fibfes, and which lerve 
tc'oMiducting aif, lymph, sod olhec duids. 
Aao*)( lfia« vetseb, the trachix, which rue iu 
^pinl forou, and wliich contain only aic, are 
■i0r dMtin^khed. Thecylindric resMls, sotD« 
tt wiucb contain lymph and others Ihe succus 
■re liiil only during the life of the ve- 
Afier its death iliey become vacant by 
ration and absence of the fluids with 
they were formerly filled. All these 
•qads, wtiMher ascending or descending, anile 
•lib ooe knottier, aod form great cavities in the 
«aod and io the bark. Accoiding to Malphigi 
u4 [>aliaiDcl, the li^eous libresare themselves 
Mb^Ui, awl afTord a passage to certain liquors ; 
■ tlioil, the wood and bark are interspersed 
wilb QlJicuU of different shapes aivl sites. Tbe 
of the trunk in Ihicknett, accord' 



«f bacMn. Others think that : 
b^cr of np wood is every year hardened, nhiht 
a new one ts formed from the barii. But it is on 
>3 tides BEraed, tliat tbe cancentnc layers of 
•aed sre oislinct from one Bnolher. because, at 
Ae ponst of contact betwixt any two of them, 
te vKm veveb, as well as new fibres, are more 
ippaieul and perceptible than they are in any 

In <Kd«r, tayi M. Bertnnd, in his Diction- 
aii* d«> Fostiles, that a body should become 
prtrtSnl, it b necessary that it be— 1. Capable 
•f p nac iT n tion under ground ; 9. That it be 
*rilwed from the air and tuaning water (the 
txat at llenniianeum prove that bodies which 
i«T» oo oonneiion with fiee air preserve ihem- 
■Ivc* untouched aod entire). 3, That it be le- 
raiul frocn vonosive exhalations. 4. That it be 
where there are vapors or liquids, 
~ with metallic or stony particles in 
itiorl, and which, without de- 
body, penetrate it, impregnate it, 
''*- it, in proportion as its parts are 
evipo ration, 
^ t Kiplatns the pelrilaclion of vege- 
nU(9 aa fellows : — In proportion to the lendcr- 
*» and bad quality of wood, it imbibes the 
|inli I quantity of water; therefore this Mrt 
*dt DBqiKslionably petrifv niore easrly than tbal 
*UtkMliaiO. It is thought that alUhe petrified 
Mod so often fannd in Hungary has been origi- 
atllf mA, such as fin or poplars. Suppose a 
p>K( of wood hiined in the earth : it it be very 
tn it wilt suck up the mabture which surrounds 
tt like a ipange. This moisture, by penetrating 
It, will dilate all the parts of which it is com- 
used. The tischix, or air vesseh, will be filled 
Im, and then the lymphatic vessels, and those 
•fcich contain Ibe succus propnus, as they are 
Ukewtie empty. The water which forms this 
WMtOM koeps in diisolulian a greater or a less 
yaBtJ Qr of earth ; and Ibii earth, detached, and 
^nicll along in it> course, u reduced lo such nn 



attenuated slate, that it esespet ouc eyei and 
keeps Itself suspended, whether by tlie medium 
of fixed air or by the motion of the waler. Sucli 
is tbe lapidific iluid. Upon evaporation, or the 
departure of the menstruum, this earth, sand, 
or metal, again appears ui the form of precipi- 
tate or sediment in the cavities of Ihe vessels, 
which by degrees are filled with iL This earth 
is there moulded with exactness: the lapse of 
time, Ihe simullaneous and partial attraction of 
the panicles, make them adhere to one another ; 
the lateral auction of the lurrounding hbres, ihe 
obstruction of Ihe moulds, and Ihe hardening of 
tiie moulded earlh, become general ; and there 
contistj nothing but an earthy substance which 

frevenis the sinking of the neighbouring parti, 
f the deposit is farmed of a matter in general 
pretty pure, it preserves a whiter and clearer 
color than the rest of the wood; and as the con- 
centric layers are only perceptible and distinct 
in the wood, because the vessels are there more 
apparent on account of ttieir size, the little 
earthy cylinders, in the stale of petrified wood, 
must be there a little larger, Bod consequently 
must represent exactly tbe turnings and separa- 
tions of these layers. At the places of the ulri- 
culi globules are observed, of whicfa ilie shapes 
are as various as the moulds iu which they are 
formed. The anastomoses of Uie proper and 
lymphatic vexsels form, besides, points of sup- 
port or reunion for this stony substance. With 
regard to holes formed by worms in any bits of 
wood before they had been buried in the earlh, 
Ihe lapiditic fluid, in penetrating these great 
cavities, <leposits there as easily the earthy sedi- 
ment, which is exactly moulded in then. These 
vermiform cylinders are somewhat less in bulk 
than the holes in which they are found, which 
is owing lo the retreat of the more refined earth, 
and to ils drying up. Let any one represent to 
himself this collection of little cylindein, verti- 
cal, horizontal, inclined in different directions, 
the stony masses of nlriculi and of anastomosel, 
and he will have an idea of tbe stony substance 
which forms the ground work of petnfaclion. 
Hitherlo not a single ligneous part is destroyed ; 
Ihey are all existing, but surrounded on every 
side with earthy deposits; and that body wliich, 
during life, was composed of solid and of empty 
parts, is now entirely solid ; ils deslruclioii and 
decomposition do not lake place (ill after Ihe 
fonnatioQ of these little deposits. In pioportion 
as the water abandons them it penetrates the 
ligneinis substance, and destroys it by an insen- 
sible fermentation. The vtoody fibrts, being de- 
composed, form in tlieirtum voids and inlentices, 
and there remains in tlie whole piece nothin); 
but little stony cylinders. But in proportion as 
these woody fibres disappear, the surrounding 
moisture, loaded with earth in tbe state of dis- 
solution, does nol full to penetrate the piece of 
wood, and to remain in ils new cavities. The 
new deposit assumes exactly the form of the de- 
comjMised fibres; it envelopes in its turn the 
liiile cylinders which were formed in their cavi- 
ties, and ends by incorporating with lliem. We 
may suppose here that, in proportion as it de- 
composet, there is a reaciion of tbe 11 j 
againsl the lapiditic fluid : from this 
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color arlsn which iMtps more or less the new 
deposit ; and thii color will make it easily dislio- 
^iihable from that which has been laid in the 
inside of the vessels. [□ all petdlied wood this 
ihsde U generally perceptible. We have Iheo, 
lays M. Mongei, four different epoch* in the 
process by which nature convens a piece of wood 
into stone, or, to speak more justly, hy which 
she snbstitutet a stony deposit in its place: — 1. 
Perfect vei^lable tvood, thai is to say, wood 
composed of solid and of empty parts, of ligne- 
ous fibres, and of vessels. 2. Wood having ' 



1. The solid parts, attacked and decomposed, 
forming new carities betwjil the stony cylinders, 
which remain iu the same state, and which sup- 
port the whole mass, 4. These new caTities 
fiU«d with new deposits, which incorporate with 
the cylinders, and compose notbing else but one 
general earthy tnass representing exactly the 
piece of wood. Among the petrifactions of 
vegetables called dendrohtes are found parts of 
shrubs, stems, roots, portions of the trunk, some 
fruits, &c. We must not, howerer, confound 
the impressions of mosses, ferns, and leaves, nor 
incriistaliotts, with petrifactions. Among the 
petrifactions of aainbls, we find shells, crusta- 
ceous animals, polypani, some worms, the bony 
parts of fishes aod of amphibiotis animals, few 
or no real insects, rarely birds and quadrupeds, 
together with the bony portions of the human 
body. The comua ammoiiis are petrilied ser- 

Eents; and with regard to figured and accidental 
odies, these arelusus nature. 
Ii is a question of freai importance among 
naturalists to know the time which nature em- 

Sloys in petrifying bodies of an ordinary size. 
Lie Chevalier de Baillu.directorof thecabiuel 
of natural history of his impenal majesty of 
Austria, and some other naturalists, had, several 
years a°o, the idea of makmg a research which 
might throw some lieiht upon it. ilis majesty 
being informed by liie unanimous observations 
of modern hiitoriiins and geographers that cer- 
tain nillari which are seen in the Danube in 
Genu, near Belgrade, are remains of the bridge 
which Trajan constructed over the river, pre- 
■umed that these pillari were petrified, and that 
they would fumisb some information with regard 
to the time which nature employs in changing 
wood into stone. He therefore ordered hii am- 
bassador at the court of Constantinople to ask 
permission to take up from the Danube one of 
the pillars of Trajan's hridiie. The petition was 
granted, and one of the pillars was accordmgly 
taken up ; from which it appeared that ibe pe- 
trifaction had only advanced three-fourths of an 
inch in the space of 1500 years. There are, how- 
ever, certain waters in which this transmutation 
is more readily accomplished. Pelrilaclions ap- 
pear to be formed more slowly in earths that are 
porous and in a slight degree moist, than in 
water itself. When the foundations of tbe city 
of Quebec in Canada were dug up, a petrified 
•avage was found among the last beds to which 
they proceeded. There was no idea of the time at 
which this man had been buried under the ruins, 
hut hii quiver and arrows were still well pre- 



servpd. In di^ng a lead roloe tu Derhysbin _ 
in 1744, a human skeleton was found atnqti{ 
stags' horns. It is impassible to aj bow maii; 
ages this carcase bad lain there. In 1695 lb 
entire skeleton of an elcjihuit was dug up nvM 
Tonne in Thuringia. Some lime before thn 
epoch the petrified skeleton of a crocodile w _^^ 
found in the mines of that country. We nigh 
cite aootlier fact equally curious, which ba^ 

Seocd at the beginning of the last cental^. 
ohn Munte, curate of Slngarp in Scania, an^ 
several of his parishioners, wishmg to prricuti 
turf from a drained marahy soil, found, sotQi 
feel below ground, an entire can, with thr skclft 
tons of tlie horses and carter. 1 ^^^ 

that there had formeriy been a lake in tiiat plaa^ 
and the carter, aticmptmg to pass over on I' 
ice, bad by that means probably perished. 
fine, wood, partly fossil and partly conllj, i 
been found at a great depth, in the clay of whioi 
tile was made for the abbeji of Fontenay. Foaii 
wood was also discovered in tlie middle of lh< 
last century, at the depth of seventy-five feet it 
a well belwiKt Issi and Vauvres near Paris, Thfi 
wood was in sand betwixt a bed of clay andpjT: 
rites, and water was found four feet lower thai 
the pyrites. M. de Laumont, iiispeclor-geneia 
of the mines, says (Journal de Physique, tit' 
1736) that in the lead mine at Pontpean nni 
Rermes, is a fissure, perhaps the only one of il 
kind. In this fissnre sea-shells, rounded p^ 
bles, and an entire beech, have been found 94Q 
feet deep. This beech was laid horiiontally if 
the direction of the fissure. Its batit was cot£ 
verted into pyrites, the sap-wood into jet, ana 
the centre into coal. Mrniy pieces of peiriHed 
wood are found in different departme ~ 
France, and particularly in that of Mont 
the ci-devant Savoy. In Cobourg in Sucmjl 
and in the mountains of Misnia, trees of a oo-- 
sideiable thickness have been taken from t 
earth, which were entirely changed into a vaf 
line agate, as also their branches and their rootl.' 
Id sawing tbem the annual circles of theicgrofrw 
Fiave been distinguished. Pieces have bee^ 
taken up, on which it was distinctly seen t*"^ 
they had been gnjwed by worms; others b 
visible marks of tiie hatchet. In fine, piec<B 
have been found which were petrified at ene 
end, while the other still remained in the state 
of wood fit for being burned. It appears 
that petrified wood is a great deal less ta 
naluie than is commonly imagined. 

Mr. Sinclair of Ulbsier, M, P., lately litut»- 
mitted to protesior Jameion, for the Edinbiujk 
College Museum, a collection of pctrijitd fiAo^ 
found by him in the old red sandstone forinatita 
in the neie:hhonrliood of Thurso ; artd tljf 
minister of South Rooaldshay, one of Ibe Oifc' 
neys, lately deposited m the College Musoa^ 
specimens of the same description, collected h* 
himself in the old red sandstone of that isbuid> 
These fishes are also found in a variety o 
stone flag now extensively imported into EdiO- 
bur^th from Caithness. 

Cronstedl has excluded petrifactions froto any 

Elace in the body of his system of minenlnj, 
ul takes nstice of them in his appendix. 
distinguishes them by the name ' 
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**ate, and Jelhtes them to be ' mineral boilies neat Adrianople, and produced by rhe waters of 
athiE fonn ofaniinals or vegelablea.' Tfaemost Lough-nea^li in Ircluud, III, Larv« argillu. 



iohservationscoaceminglheio.aecord- cear; where the bodies uppear to be changed iri„. 

mf ID Kirwan, viiio dllTers in some particiiiats clay. These are found either loose and friable, 

iMi Moogei, are as follow ;— i. Those of shells or inriuraled. Of the former kind is ■ piece of 

at IntBd on or near the surface of the earth; porcelain clay, met witli in a certain conection, 

offish deeper; and thote of wood deeper with all the marks of the root of a tree upon it. 

Shells in substance aie found in Taslquan- Of the latter kind islheosleoeolla; which is said 

"ii*d u considerable depths. 2. The sub- to be roots of the poplar tree changed, and not 

most susceptible of petrifaction are th<»e to consist of any calcareous substance. A sort 

■■Ks KOM resist the putrefactcie process ; of of fossile Ivor;', with nil the properties of clay, is 

•Ucb kiud >re shells, the harder kinds of wood, said likewise to be found in some placet. IV. 

kc; while the softer pails of animals, which Larvs insalitte ; where the sulwiances are im- 

■iil; putrefy, are eeldocn net with in a petri- pregnaled with great quantities of salts. Hu- 

M ttue. 3. They are most commonly found in man bodies hare been twice found impregnaieil 

AMta of mail, chalk, lime-slooe, or clay ; seldom with vitriol of iron in the mine of Fahlun, in the 

Bwndttooe; nill taore seldom in gypsum; and province of Dalame in Sweden. One of thorn 

a*™* in gneiss, granite, basaltes, or achoerl. was kept for several years in a glass case, but uc 

SoBMniei they are found in pyrites, and ores of last b^n to moulder and fall to pieces. Tuif 

mm, «opper, and silver; consisting almost al- and roots of trees are likewise found in water 

^tjt ff that kind of earth or other mineral which strongly impregnated with vitriol. I'hey do not 

Ibem; sometimes of silex, agate, or flame, but look like a coal in a strong fire; 

4. They are found in climates where neither do they decay in the air. V. Dodies pe- 

I themselves could not have existed, nelraied by mineral inflammable substances. I. 

* " alatc or clay are cotnpressed By pii-coal, such as wood ; whence some have 
imagined coal to have been originally produced 

na ainvceni species of pelrifiictionB, accord- from wood. Some of these substances are fully 

(o Crarosicdt, are^ I. Terra! larratae; extra- saiumted with the coally matter; others not. 

•■ tKMlita changed into a limy substance, or Among the former Cronsicdt reckons jel ; amom; 

KMis change*. These are, I. Loose or fri- the latter the substance called mumia vegetabili^ 

3. litdumted. The fortneraic of a chalky which is of a loose texture, resembUng amber, 

I, in form of vegetables or animals ; the and may be used as such. 2. Tliose penetrated 

1 filled with solid limestone in the same by asphaltum or rock-oil. The only eiample 

Some ire found entirely changed into a of these given by our author is a kind of turf in 

oras spar. All of them are found in the province of Skone in Sweden. The Egyp- 

fmtx, Sweden, and other countries in great tian mummies, he observes, cannot have any 

riaUf. On these petri&ctions Cronstedt observes, place among this sjiecies, as they are impregnated 

an th«lU «iid corals are composed of lim^ mat- artificially with asphaltum, in a manner similar to 

la (Tea when still iiihabltea by ihnr animals, what bappensnaturally with the wood and coally 

I'M ibey one cUsbmI among the petrifactions as matter in the last species. 3. Those impregnated 

lam «■ (tie CHlcfueous panicles have obtained a with sulphur which bos dissolved iron, or with 

~ ~ at; for example, when they have pyrites. Human bodies, bivalve and univalve 



Iwooie sparry; filled wiih calcareous earth shells, and insects, liave been all found ii 

all«r banCened or loose, or when they lie in the slate; and the last are found in the alum state at 

MHa of the earth. 'These.' says he. 'form Andrarum, in the province of Skone in Sweden. 

Ar frratKa part of the fossil collections which VI. Larva tnelallifcrK ; where the bodies are im- 

vc so iiidiistnonsty made, oden without any re- pregnaled with metals. These are, t. Covered 

^anl lo the princigral and only use they can be of, with native silver; which is found on the sttr- 

vtf. liiBl at enriching loology. Mineralogists are iace of shells in England. 2. Where the metal 

MdAhI with seeing the possibility of the changes is mineralised with copper and sulphur. Of ihis 

lie limemunc undergoes m i^ard to its particles ; kind is the Fahletz, or gray silver ore, in the 

mhI also with receiving some insight Into the shape of ears of com, and supfiosed to be vege- 

allaaiMD which the earth has been subject lu, tables, found in argillaceous slate at Franken- 

6vm th« stale of the strata which are now found bei^ and Tahlitteren in Hesse. 3. Larvn cupri- 

a k.' The calcined shells, where the petrifac- ferf, where the bodies are impregnated with 

Tws arit uf a limy or chalky nature, answer ex- capper. To this species principally belong the 

trsnely ««11 as a maoure; but the indurated turquoiaeorTurkeysiones, improperly socalled; 

kmij serve only tor making grottoes. Gypseous being ivory and bones of the elephant or otiicr 

MinbcUons are extremely rare : however. Char- animals impregnated with copper. See Ti;ii- 

O^iaJcnai us, that he had seen a lizard enclosed qcoise. At SimoTe,inlheci-ae>ant Languedoc, 

itt a Mone of that kind in Persia. II. l.aivc, or there are bones of animals dug up, whivh, dui- 

Uidiet duuigcd into a flinty substance. These ing calcination, assume a blue color; but, ac- 

ire all uKliirated, and are of the followii^ spe- cording to L'ronsledt, it is not probable that these 

tin 1. Cornelian* in form of shells from the owu their color to copper. 3. with mineralised 

ai>:r Turom in Siberia, 1. Agate in form of copper. Uf theseourauthorgives twoexamples. 

vood : B piece of which is Naid to be in the col' One is where the copper is mineralised with 

bttiott vf the conoi de Tessiii. 3. Coralluids of sulphur and iron, forming a yellow marcasitical 

«lHt« flioT (niiUcnora) found in Sweden. 4. ore. M'iili ibis some shells are impregnated 

Wdttl of fcllaw fibt found in Italy, in Turkey which lie upon a bed of loadstone m Norway 
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Other petrifactions of thi^ kind are found in the A. D. tllO. The name is deffived fton Air 

form of fish in different parts of Germany. The Bruys, a Proven9al, who attempted to rGr 

other kind is where the copper is impregnated the abuses of the church. His foUowen «« 

with sulphur and silver. Of this kind Ls the numerous: and for twenty years be hbonii 

gray silver ore, like ears of com, found in the the ministry with great zeal. He was, bawm, ' 

slate quarries at Ilesse. 4. Larvs ferrifene, with burnt in 1130, by an emraged populace «t«| 

iron in form of a calx, which has assumed the by the clergy. The chief of Bruys's Mkmi 

place or shape of extraneous bodies. These are was a monk named Henry; from wboa ft 

either loose or indurated. Of the loose kind are Fetrubrussians were also called Hnri« 

some roots of trees found at the lake Algelma in They held, 1. That children before the api 

Finland. The indurated kinds are exemplified reason cannot be justified by baptism. S. *& 

in some wood found at Orbissan in Bohemia. 5. no churches should be built, but thai ikne Ai 

Where the iron is mineralised, as in tlie pyrita- already are should be pulled down. 3. lk\ 

ceous larvfE. VII. Where the bodies are tend- the cross ought to be pulled down and bun 

ing to decomposition, or in a way of destruction, because we ought to abnor the instrameal rfv 

Among these, our autlior enumerates mould and Saviour*s passion. 4. That the real bodrai 

turf. blood of Christ are not exhibited in the Mb 

There has been lately published at Leipzic, a rist, but merely represented by their figueai 

work in folio, with numerous plates, entitled symbols. 5. That sacrifices, alms, piayen^k ■ 

Geognostical Flora of a former world, by Graf cio not avail the dead. 

Kasper von Sternberg. The drawings appear to PETROCOHII, the ancient inhabitiBB i j 

be faithfully executed, and many of the objects that part of Gaul which was called Pengonllt' 

represented are of the same description with fore the revolution. Ces.de Bell. GalLvii-cTi' 
those so abundantlydistributed in our coalfields. PETROJOANNITFJS, followeis of Pft 

The well-known geologist baron Von Schlotheim John, or Peter Joannes, i. e. Peter the m rf I 

is also about (1828) an extensive work on pe- John, who flourished in the twelfth cevai 

trifactions, and, judging from the accuracy and His doctrine was not known till after hiadoi 

extensive knowledge of the author, it cannot fail when his body was taken out of his gnire at 

to prove a valuable addition to this interesting burnt. His chief opinions were, that heika 

branch of natural history. Emmerling, the mine- had the knowledge of the true sense wheidirii 

ralogist, has also announced a work on the fossil apostles preached the gospel ; tluit the icMOMlfc | 

organic remains met with in brown coal, and soul is not the form of man, and that thoct 

other new formations of the same description, no grace infused by baptism. 
See our article Remains, Organic. PETROL, or ) Fr. petroie, IJtfk 

PETRIFYING Waters. The river of Ayr, Petro'leum, n.i. ) bitumen, 
in Ayrshire, has been long said to possess a Petrol or yttrokum is a liquid bitimen. W 

strong petrifying power; and the water of Ayr floating on the water of springs. Wmia^ 

stones, which are nothing but wood petrified in Petroleum, or rock oil, a thick oihr i^ 

that river, are universally known, as substances stance exuding out of the earth, and cdM 

for making hones for razors. There are also se- on the surfiice of wells in many parts of ^ 

veral springs of tliis kind in Roxburgh-shire, world. See CnEMiSTRY, Index. ItisfbiiDiii 

'One is found,' says the Rev. J. Arkle, 'on the \'arious wells of Italy, in many parts of tbete 

Tweeden, exceedingly powerful, and containing Modenese, France, Switzerland, Germany, a' 

a great quantity of water, where large masses of Scotland, as well as in Asia. It is also inrf 

petrified matter appear on every side converted mixed with earth and sand, whence it as 

into solid stone. The progress of the petrifac- be separated by infusion in water. It is oft 

tion is distinct and beautiful. The foot, which pungent and acrid taste, and smells like thee 

grows on the edge of the spring, and is sprinkled of amber, but more agreeable. It is veiy Ui 

with water, is about eight inches high ; the lower and pellucid ; but, tlK>ugh eqoally bright wk 

part is converted into solid stone ; the middle clear under all circumstances, it is liable to i 

appears as if half frozen, and the top is green very great variety in its color. Naturally 1 1 

and flourishing. The petri6ed matter, when almost colorless, and greatly resembles i> 

burnt, is resolved into very fine lime, llie purest oil of turpentine; this is called while pt 

spring itself, when led over the fields in little troleum, though it is as colorless as water, lit 

nils, fertilises them exceedingly.* — Sir. J. Sin- sometimes tinged of brownish, reddish, yelIoaiA> 

clair* Statittical Accountt, \o\. XVI. or faint greenish color ; but its most fieflitf 

I^ETRINAL, Petronel, or Poitrinal, a color is a mixture of reddish and blackraT^ 

species of fire-arm between the arquebuse and such a degree that it looks black when viieve^ 

the pistol, which was used among the French behind the light, but purple when placed betms 

during the reign of Francis I. There is mention the eye and the light. It is rendered thinnef 1? 

made of it in an account of the siege of Rouen, distillation with water, and leaves a resinous vt 

which was undertaken by Henry IW in 1592. siduum ; when distilled with a volatile rikA 

It was shorter than the musket, but of a heavier the latter acquires the properties of succiattii 

calibre, and not unlike our blunderbuss ; being ammoniac, and contains the acid of amber, h 

slung in a cross-belt so as to rest upon the chest is the most frequent of all the liquid bitonti^ 

of the person who discharged it. From this and is perhaps the most valuable of them ^ > 

circumstance it obtained the name of Poitrinal. medicine. It is to be chosen the purest, UgMO* 

PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious sect, which and most pellucid that can be had ; of theaff^ 

had its rise in France and the Netherlands about penetrating smell and most inflammable. Hot- 
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.K siys that some kinds of it are of the density 
f nut oil. It it insoluble in spirit of wine; 
faich, though tl be the great dissolvent of sul' 
'ur, has no elect upon pelniteum, not even 
lo long a digealion. Il will not take 
« with the dcphlegmalic acid spirits; and in 
tiililUilinD, either by balneum manee oi in sand. 
It will neither yield phlegm nor acid spirit ; but 
*ie oil itself rises in its own form, leaving in the 
rt only a little matter, thick as honey, and of 
t biowniih color. The finer kinds reaemble 
■aphtha. Mr. Bouldoc made sevetal experi- 
Lnents with the white petroleum of Modena; an 
"Mcount of which he gave to the Parn academy. 
U easily look Gic on being brougbt near a can- 
""e, and thai without immediately touching the 
nie ; and when healed in any vessel it will 
pltracl the flame of a candle, though placed at a 
~ ~ II height above the vessel ; and, the vapor it 
is up taking fire, the flame will be Qommu- 
^caled lo the vessel of heated liqnor, and the 
pfaale will be coo-iumed. Alonsn Barba ^ves a 
inelimcholy instance of the power of petroleum 
tf taking lire at a distance. A certain well 
kMing petroleum on the surfeoe of its waler 

K' g la be repaired, the workman took down 
the well with him a lantern and a candle 
I il; there were some hales in ihe lantern, 
Bongil which the petroleum at a considerable 
JManre sucked out the flame of the candle, and, 
ifciog fire, burst up with ihe noise of a cannon, 
ad tore Ihe man lo pieces. It burns in the 
•t«; and when miseil with any liquor swims 
It the surface of it, even of ibe highest rectified 
litjt of wine, which a one-4eventh h^vier than 
re petroleum. It readily mixes with all the 
ential oils of vegetables, ai oil of lavender, 
pontine, &c., and seems very much of their 
ure. The disiinp;uishing characteristic of the 
tolenm is its thickness, resembling inspir- 
ited ail; when pure il is lighter than spirit of 
rine ; bul, though ever so well reetilied, it be- 
* in time thick and black as before. Pe- 
nleiim, when shaken, yields a few bubbles; 
U they sooner subside Uian in almost any other 
|uor, and Ihe liquor resumes its clear stale 
kin almost immediately. This seems owing to 
a air in this fluid being very equally disiri- 
ll«l Id all its naits, and the liquor being com- 
Bed of r*nicles very evenly and nicely ar- 
mged. The extensibility of Ihe oil is also 
~ aiini;. A drop of it will spread over several 
t of water, and io this condition it gives a 
a( variety of colors ; that is, llie several parts 
f which this thin film is composed act as >o 
loy prisms. The most severe frost never con- 
l|Ba.U petrdeum into ice; and paper wetted with 
Ik becomes transparent as when wetted with oil ; 
l]ant it does not continue so, the papei becoming 
I «paqne uain in a few minutes as the oil dries 
r vwuy. There are three varieties according lo 
f llongei : 1. The yelhjw, found at Modena in 
tely ; very tight and volatile, i. The reddish, 
._Jr vellowisb red ; some of which is coUecled at 
ItCabian in Lmguedoc and in Alnace. 3. The 
uy black or bmwn kind, which is the nusl 
~ uuoo, and Del with in England, France, 
many, and lOiM other countries. It gtne- 
■Uy raos out eiAer tram chinks or gapi of 






mined with the eanli, and gushes 
out OI It ; or swims on the water of some foun- 
tains. According to Dr. LJppert, a kind of re- 
sin is produced by mixing petroleum with 
smoking nitrous acid. The taste of this sub- 
stance is very bitter, but the smell resembles 
that of musk. The vitiiolic acid, according to 
Lippert, produces a resin still more bluer, but 
without any aromatic smell. Cronstedt enume- 
rates the following species : — 

I. Petholei;!! BiasADENSE, Malcba or Bar- 
badoes tar, a chick substance resembling soft 
pitch. It is found in several parts of Europe 
and Asia; particularly Sweden, Germany, and 
Switierland ; on the coast of the Dead Sea in 
Palestine ; in Persia, in the clunks of rocks, nnd 
in strata of gypsum and limeslone, or floating 
upon water. Ii is found also in America, and 
at Col ebrook- dale in England. It melts easily 
and burns with much smoke and soot, leaving 
either ashes or a slag according to the heteio- 
geneous matter it contains. It contains a par- 
tion of the acid of amber. Il gives a bitter salt 
with mineral alkali, more dilficull of solution 
than common salt, and which, when treated with 
charcoal, does not yield any sulphur. 

II. PcTBOLEuu Elasticum, elasUc bitumen, 
or miueral caoutchouc. 

III. Petroleum Indubitum, hardened roek- 
oil, or fossile pitch, an inflammable subslancr 
dug out of ihe eround in many ports of llie 
world, and known by the names ttf petroleum 
induratum, pii montana, indenpech, bergharrz, 
ttc. There are two species : i. The asphallum 
or pure fossile pilch, found on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and of the Red Sea ; aha In Sweden. 
Germany, nnd France. See Asphiltuh. It is 
likewise found in great quantities in a bitumin- 
ous lake in the isle of Trinidad. SeeTltlsiDAi). 
It is a smooth, hard, brittle, inodorous subslance, 
of a black or brown color when looked al; but, on 
holding it np betwixt the eye and the li^t. appears 
ofadeeprM. It swimsinwaier; breaks with a 
smooth and shining surlaee; melts easily ,iuid when 
pure bums wiibout leaving any ashes ; but if im- 
pure, leaves ashes, or a slag. M.Uonnet asserts 
that it contains sulphur, or al least the vitriolic acid. 
It is slightly and partially acted upon by spirits 
of wine and ether. Brunnich says, the asphol- 
tun comes from Porto Principe in the island of 
Cuba in the West Indies. It is likewise found, 
according to Foutcroy, in many pnrti of China; 
and is used for a covering to ships by Ambs 
and Indians. 2. The pix montana impuca con- 
tains a great quantity of earthy matter, which is 
left in the retail after distillation, or upon the 
charcoal if burnt in Ihe open fire. It coheres 
like a slag, and is of the color of Muck lead ; 
but, in a strong heal, this earth is soon vola- 
tilised, so that its nature is not yet well known. 
During ihe distillatian a liquid substance falls 
into Ihe receiver, which is found to be of tlie 
some nature with rock-oiL The substance itself 
is found in Sweden and several other countries. 
The pissiuphaltum is of a mean consistence, be- 
tween theasphaltumand the common petroleum. 
Monget says thai it is the same with the bitu- 
men collected trom a well named De la Pefe, 
near Clermont Ferrand in France- The pnple 
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of Mount Claro, in Italj, Bereral yean ago, di»- grows narrow, Banouodi the til^ vpd mk n 

covered an easier way of finding petroleum than the anus. The color of the back is bravi i 

that to which they formerly had been used, dusky, sometimes mixed with blue; the ikk 

This mountain abounds with a sort of grayish underside silvery. These are found ii ii 

salt, which lies in large horizontal beds, mingled Thames, Severn, and Dee; are potted wiikii 

with strata of clay, and large quantities of a spar larger kind ; and are by some prefencd to $, 

of that kind called by the Germans selenites; as being milder tasted. Vast quaotities are lihi 

which is the common sort, that ferments with about Mortlake, and sold to the Dntdi far hi 

acids, and readily dissolves in them, and calcines for their cod fishery. Above 430,000 hare hi 

in a small fire. They pierce these slates in a sold in a season at 40s. per 1 000 ; and, of \m, 

perpendicular direction till they find water ; and about 100,000 have been sent to Hazviek h 

the petroleum which had been dispersed among the same purpose. It is said that the Dtti 

the cracks of those slates is then washed out by have the secret of preserving them till & » 

the water, and brought from all the neighbouring bot fisher . . 

places to the hole or well which they have dug, 3. P. marinus, the sea lamprey, is aonetJH 

on the surface of the water of which it swims found so large as to weigh four or five pooii 

after eight or ten days. When there is enough It greatly resembles the eel in shape; tail 

of it got together, they lade it from the top of body is larger, and its snout longer, nunm; 

the water with brass basins; and it is then and sharper, at the termination. Theopov 

easily separated from what little water is taken of the throat is very wide ; each jaw is fiuaiii 

up with it. These wells or holes continue to with a single row of very smaJl teeth; uk 

furnish the oil in diflferent quantities for a con- middle of the palate are situated one cr (i 

siderable time ; and, when they will yield no other teeth, which are longer, stronger, ■ 

more, they pierce the slates in some other place, moveable towards the inside of the throil; k 

It is never us^ among us as a medicine; but inferior part of the palate presents moraoivi 

the French give it internally in hysteric com- row of very small teeth, which reaches to fc 

plaints, and to their children for worms ; some bottom of the throat, where are four long noltU 

also give it from ten to fifteen drops in wine for bones ; two short fistulous processes are ohn^ 

suppressions of the menses. This, however, is able at the extremity of the snout, and thn ■ 

rather the practice of the common people than two others thicker, but still shorter, aboif it 

of the faculty. eyes. Willoughby supposes that the latttr ■ 

PETROMYZON, the lamprey, in ichthyo- the organ of hearing, and the former the «^ 

logy, a genus of fishes belonging to the class of smell. His opinion with regard to the ai 

of amphibia nantes. It has seven spiracula at tory faculty of this fish is founded on wtea 

the side of the neck, no gills, a fistula on the top read in ancient authors, that the fishenaa* 

of the head, and no breast or belly fins. There tracted the lampreys by 'whistlings and il 

are three species, distinguished by peculiarities Crassus had tamed one of them to such a di^ 

in their back fins. that it knew his voice and obeyed his call Hi 

1. P. bronchialis, or lampem, is sometimes eyes of the lamprey are small, and covered ilk 
found of the length of eight inches, and about a transparent light blue membrane ; the p^ 
the thickness of a swan*s quill ; but they are ge- is bordered with a circle of a color resennil 
nerally much smaller. The body is marked with gold ; near tlie gills, which are four, theie ii* 
numbers of transverse lines, that pass cross the round hole on both sides, through which iiA^ 
sides from the back to the bottom of the belly, charges the water. The lamprey has no fiMi 
which is divided from the mouth to the anus by his belly or breast; on the back we obsemi 
a straight line. The back fin is not angular, but fin, which begins pretty near the head, eitfli 
of an equal breadth. The tail is lanceolated, and to the tail which it turns round, and b lAv- 
short at the end. They are frequent in the wards continued to the anus ; this fin is cow^ 
rivers near Oxford, particularly the Isis; but by the skin of the body, to which it adheres ^ 
not peculiar to that county, being found in other loosely ; the skin is smooth, of a red bbcUA 
EnglLsh rivers, where, instead of concealing color, and streaked with yellow, the Umsni 
themselves under the stones, they lodge in the advances in the water with winding mB/um 
mud, and are never observed to adhere to any like those of a serpent, which is commoatoi^ 
thing like other lampreys. with all the anguilliform fishes. The limpJ 

2. P. fluviatilis, the river or lesser lamprey, lives on fish. During the cold it lies coocoki 
sometimes grows to the length of ten inches, in the crevices of sea rocks, and consequcottf> 
The mouth is formed like that of the preceding, fished for only at certain seasons. It lives ■ • 
<Jn the upper part is a large bifurcated tooth : state of hostility with the poulpe, a kind of « 
on each side are three rows of very minute ones: polypus, which shuns the combat as loiigtf< 
on the lower part are seven teeth, the exterior of can; but, when it finds the impossibililj * 
which on one side is the largest. The irides are escape, it endeavours to surround the ]am^ 
yellow. As in all the other species, between the with its long arms. The latter slips away, wi 
eyes on the top of the head is a small orifice, of the poulpe becomes its prey. The lobstei^ « 
great use to clear its mouth of the vrater that are told, avenges the poulpe, and destroy i* 
remains on adhering to the stones ; for through lamprey in its turn. See (Cancer. RobM 
that orifice it ejects the water in the same manner says that the fishermen consider the bite of* 
as cetaceous fish. On the lower part of the lamprey as venomous and dangerous, aui ne« 
hack is a narrow fin ; beneath that rises another, touch it while alive but with pincers. TV? 
which at the beginning is high and angular, then beat it on the jaws with a stick, and cut (^ ib 
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He >dd>, ihBt iu a^us iu6 a cure for its 
u)il for (lie king's hvlI. Wliea any one 
am tHtiL'ii by a Wnprey, (he most efleclunl 
arlfaod is to cut out the piut iiffecled- I^m- 
f.j» •« voj deiUiioiii in aaviug rtiemselvei ; 
wlilB afcen wit)) a hook, ihey cut llie line with 
Aiif leeili; uul, wlien ihey perceive ilipnueWps 
(Mi^ in a 01:1, llivy aitempi to pass llirauuh 
the «i«alie*. They lish for lampreys only on iw 
n^Uj edges of sea roclm; some of these pb- 
Ut* VB dnoD iDgellier In oiuke a pit as ^ as 
d« watvr's e6tp;, at a little blood is ihronn lU, 
■ad ibe lumprey iioiiiedialely puts forth its 
head between two rocks. As soon as tlie book, 
atucb IS bftited with a crab or some other &ih, i^ 
fnaeoted to h, il swallowi greedily, and drags 
•1 mlo It* hole. There is ibea occasion for ureut 
dm«niy lo pull it out suddenly ; for if il is al- 
loaed Qnie (o attach itMlf by the tail, the jaw 
M«uM be toni away b«forti the Gsh could be 
nkan. This shows that its strength resides in 
ikt cod of ill tail ; for the great trane of this lish 
■ ivrened, to that the bones, which iu all other 
Mbet ai« bent towards the tail, are here turned 
n • cootnry direction, and ascend towards the 
liad. After Uie lamprey is taken out of the 
wvet, It t* iMt killed uiilliout a great deul of 
Uaublf ; the best way is lo cut the end of its 
(ail, or (o crush il with repeated blows on the 
ifioe. to prerent it from leaping; as its aiiimat 
Mb •Itends lo llie end of the spinal marrow. 
il. Dc QDerhDent denies die tuppoied poison 
o( lb< lamprey. This species, he says, abound.! 
tm lite cauls of Africa, at the Antilli:^^ on the 
a«M of Qmil, at Surinam, und in the East In- 
dn- When Uken wiib a. hook, the fisher must 
LiU it More be lakas il off, otherwise it darts 
a|NiD him. and wounds him severely. Its 
Vttuadi, howerer, are not vDnomous, M. de 
(^MrboMiI liaving seen sceial sailors who were 
billta by II, but experienced no diaaKreeable con - 
•C(}u«tice«. Lampreys are likewise found in 
(HU abuudaoce al Ascension Island, but parti- 
calarlj in the seas of Italv ; their fiesh when 
lined u eicelteni; aod baihng gives lo the ver- 
tibne Die cobr of gridetin. The flesh of the 
kBi)my is while, fat. luA, and lender; it is 
{iwi t ly agrwable lo the lule, and olniost as nou- 
li*kuH[ ki that of the eel ; those of a large size 

IpCatJy superior to llie small ones. Mr. Pen. 
t is cf opinion that Ibe ancients were un- 
uiBiad wiih thiK tail. 
'ETBONEU II.I. Vt.petriaal. A pistol ; 
■It gua nied by a horseman- 
t^UfcoitBL, Seel'iiioi.. 
PETRONIUS, a renowned Roman senator. 
WbeD Eoternur of F.gypi, be permitted flerud, 
Ung at tlie Jews, to purchase m iVlexandria a 
taqfe quaiitiiy of com for the supply of his sub- 
Hta, wbo wer» afflicted with a severe iamine. 
n'hoi Tibenus died. Cuius Caligula, who suc- 
r-sded him, look from Miellius tlie goveromenl 
tf Sj^rik, and jpive it to Peironius, who dis- 
^*^ J the duties of hu oftice with dignity and 
From his lavoring the Jew(, he ran the 
V»t. XVII. 



risk of losing the emperor'a friendship Hid his 
own life ; for wlien ttiul prince gave orders lo 
have his stntue deposited in the temple of Jerii- 
salefn, I'etroniub, iindmg that the Jews would 
rather suffer death ilian see that «acr«d place 
profaned, was unwilling lo have recourse lu vio- 
lent measures ; and tlierefore preferred modera- 
tion to cruel measures to enforce obedience. Iu 
his voyage to Africa, of which country Le had 
been appointed qusstor, the ship in which he 
sailed was taken by Scipio, who caused all the 
soldiers to be put lo the sword, and promised to 
save the quaator's life, provided be would re- 
nounce Cssir's party. Petrooius repbed that 
' Cviar's officers were accustomed to grant life 
to others, -and not lo receive it;' and, at the 
same time, be slabbed himself with his own 

PETHONiTis AnarTEa [Titus), a great critic and 

CUte writer, the favorite of Nero, supposed to 
the same mentioned by Tacitus in his Annals, 
lib. xvi. He was proconsul of Bithynia, and 
afterwarils consul, and appeared capable of the 
greatest employmenls.' He was one of Nero's 
principal confidants, and the superiotenilaDl of 
nis pleasures. The great favor shown him drew 
upon him ihe envy of Ti^ellicus, another of 
nero't favorites, who accused liim of being con- 
cerned in a conspiracy against the emperor: on 
which Petionius was seiied, and was sentenced 
to die. He met deaihwith a striking indifference, 
have tasted it nearly as he had 
ires, lie would someiimes open 
a vein, ana sometimes close it. conversing with 
his friends In the meanwhile, not on the immor- 
talily of the soul, which wu no part of his 
creed, but on topics which pleased bis fancy, as 
of love-verses, agreeable and passionate airs. 
Uf this disciple of Kpiccrua, Tacitus gives the 
following character: — ' He was,' says he, ' nei- 
ther a spendthrtlt nor a debauchee ; but a refined 
voluptuary, who devoted tlie day lo sleep, and 
the night to the duties of his office, and lo plea- 
Bure.' He is much distinguished by a satire 
which he wrote, and secretly conveyed lo Nero ; 
in which he ingeniously describes, under hor- 
the character of this prince. Peter 
' " "■ " '" Dalmatia. ir '"■'" 



done his plea: 
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;'s TrimaJcion's Feasl. Thii fmgmi . 
which was printed in \Q66 at Padua and Paris, 
produced a paper war among the learned. While 
Kome aftinned that it was iha work of Peironius, 
and others denied it to be so, Peiit sent il to 
ilome. The French critics, who had attacked 
ill aullienlicily, were silent after il was deposited 
in the ri^al library. It is now generally attri- 
buted to Pelrouius. The public did nut form 
the same favorable opinion of some other frag- 
ments, which were extracted from a MS, found 
at Belfrrade tn I6SS, and printed at Paris by 
Nodoi in 169<, ibough they are ascribed by ihe 
editor Charpentier, and oUier learned men, to 
Petroniiis. Ilii geouine works are, I. A Poem 
on the Civil War between Csesar and Pompey, 
iranstaled into jirose by Marolles, and into 
French vetse by Itouhier, 173T, in ito. Petro- 
nius, di.^^led with Lucan's ttowery language, 
oppoMd a Pharsalia to liis Phanaliai but bis 
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vrorky though superior to Lucan's in some re- Russia, which rises in the Ural Mountains, flows 

spects, is not in the true style of epic poetry, to the northward through the governments of 

2. A Poem on the Education of the Roman Perm and Archangel, and falls into the Arctic 

Youth. 3. Two Treatises upon the corruption of Ocean, near Pustoserskoe, after a course of 

Eloquence, and the Decay of Arts and Sciences, above 600 miles. It receives the Lialsa, Ukscha, 

4. A Poem on Dreams. 5. The Shipwreck of and Elima, and is navigable during summer. 

Licas. 6. On the Inconstancy of Human Life. The steppes of Petschora form an immense 

And, 7. Trimalcion's Banquet. This last per- plain, lying between the Dwina and Petschora, 

formance is a description of the pleasures of a in which there is a number of lakes. The north 

corrupted court ; and the painter is rather an in- part of the steppes is covered with nothing bnt 

genious' courtier than a person whose aim is to moss and stunted shrubs ; but in the south there 

reform abuses. The best editions of Petronius are large forests. The surface on the east side 

are those published at Venice, 1499, in 4to. ; at is rocky. The inhabitants are wandering Samo- 

Amsterdam, 1669, in 8vo. ; cum notis Var. Ibid, jedes. 

with Boschius's notes, 1677, in24to.; and 1700, PETTEIA, in the ancient music, a term to 
2 vols, in 24mo. The edition variorum was re- which we have no one corresponding in our Ian- 
printed in 1743, in 2 vols. 4mo., with Peter guage. The melopoeia, or the art of arranging 
Burman s commentaries. Petronius died in 65 sounds in succession so as to make melody, is 
or 66. divided into three parts, which the Greeks call 

Petronius Granius, a centurion in the eighth lepsis, mixis, and chresis; the Latins sumptio, 

legion, who served with reputation under Caesar mixtio, and usus ; and the Italians presa, mes- 

in the Gallic war. colamento, and uso. The last of th^ is called 

Petronius Maximus was bom A.D. 395, of by the Greeks rcrrcia, and by the Italians pettia; 

an illustrious family, being at first a senator and which therefore means the art of making a jnst 

consul of Rome. He put on the imperial purple discernment of all the manners of ranging or 

in 455, after having effected the assassination of combining sounds among themselves, so that they 

Valentinian III. To establish himself upon the may produce their effect, i. e. may express the 

throne, he married Eudoxia, the vndow of that several passions intended to be raised. Thus it 

prince ; and, as she was ignorant of his villany, shows what sounds are to be used, and what not ; 

he confessed to her, in a transport of love, that how often they are severally to be repeated; with 

the strong desire he had of being her husband which to begin, and with which to end ; whether 

had made him commit this atrocious crime, with a g^rave sound to rise, or an acute one to 

Whereupon Eudoxia privately applied to Gense- fall, &c. The petteia constitutes the manner of 

ric, king of the Vandals, who, comins^ into Italy the music ; chooses out this or that passion, this 

with a very powerful army, entered Rome, where or that motion of the soul, to be awakened ; and 

the usurper then was. Petronius endeavoured to determines whether it be proper to excite it on 

escape ; but the soldiers and people, enraged at this or that occasion. The petteia, therefore, is 

his cowardice, fell upon him, ana overwhelmed in music much what the manners are in poetry 

him with a shower of stones. His body was It is not easy to discover whence the denomina- 

dragged through the streets for three days ; and, tion should have been taken by the Greeks, un- 

afler every other mark of disgrace, thrown into less from rcrrica, their game of chess ; the 

the Tiber, the 12th of June, 455. He reigned musical petteia being a sort of combination and 

only seventy-seven days. Yet he had some good arrangement of sounds, as chess is of pieces 

qusdities. He loved and cultivated the sciences, called trtrruM, calculi, or chess-men. 
He was prudent in council, circumspect in his PETTICOAT, n. i . Fr. petit and coat. The 

actions, equitable in his judgments, a facetious 1^^^, part of a woman's dress, 
comp^ion, and steady friend. He had gain^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^j^ ,_^ ^^^^., ,^^^ 

the affections of every body, while he remained si,._wilt thou mate as many holes in an enemy's 

^° S JPIfX^ifo*.^5l^°" . hatUe, as thou hast done in a woman's petticoat ? 
PETROSA OssA, m anatomy, a name given Shaktpeart. 

to the fourth and fifth bones of the cranium. Her feet beneath her petHooat, 

called also ossa temporum and ossa squamosa ; Like little mice, stole in and out, 

the substance whereof, as their first and last As if they fear'd the light. 8ucUm§. 

names express, is squamose and very hard. • it ig a great compliment to the sex, that the vir- 

PETROSELINUM (apium petroselinum, tues are generally shewn in petticaais, AddUon, 
Dn.), parsley. See Apium. This plant is com- j^ gfty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

monly cultivated for culinary purposes. The seeds \Ve trust the imporUnt charge, the petticoat ; 

have an aromatic flavor, and are occasionally used Oft have we known that sevenfold fence to fail, 

as carminatives, &c. The root is one of the live Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of 
aperient roots, and with this intention is some- whale. Pifpe. 

times made an ingredient in apozems and diet- As we were in the midst of the service a lady who 

drinks ; if liberally used, it is apt to occasion »s the chief woman of the place, and had passed the 

flatulencies ; and thus, by distending the viscera, winter at London with her husband, entered the 

produces a cOhtrary effect to that intended by it; congregaUon m a little head-dress, and^a hooped 

the taste of this root i§ somewhat sweetish, with P«""'<^' P^ 

a Ught degree of warmth and aromatic flavor. PETTIFOGGER, n. i . From Fr. pettivo- 

PETROSILEX, in mineralogy, compact fels- gutr; petit and voguer, A petty lawyer; a 

.^par. See Mineralogy. 'trouble-town,' says Minsheu, * having neither 

PETSCHORA, a large river of Eurojpean law nor conscience,* 
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Carttc'tSiiriitiio/ drniKHiU. 
Yoai jitiiifo£gen liamn Iheir »uli 
Tu ijiue Willi kaaves ia cbetLtiaE IboU- 

Ihdihrai. 

Caander, m)- dear, bow indecent It it to atKiiidoo 

i<BT cliop and follow prtlifiiggin : there ii hsrdl; a 

fka belweeo two country esquires alMUl a barren 

ure. bal vob diaw yoDiKlF id ai biil, surety, or so- 

later. ArtHlli'wl'i J-At, Bull. 

Phv«icUiu are apt to despiie etnpyrici : lawyers. 

•tOtfifX*" : ltd muichanU, peillars. Su/iji. 

PETTITtfES, n,i. Petty and toe. The 

feel of a sucking pig ; human feet, in contempt. 

Mj rood clown grew so in lote with th« wCDcbes' 

•aoi;, &a.t he would aot stir his pcltiinu, till be bad 

tatk IBne and wards. SalUpeart. irinler'j Talt. 

J'ETTO, ■-». Ital. aod Belg. The breast; 
fe^nrstircW. privacy. Thus ' ' ' 



^Liy : petiinesn u litiUness of mailer at cbarac- 

The haie* we bme borne, the subjects we 
Hate lou. and the disgrace we have digeslnl ; 
Ta aMWB which bis ytlliutii would bow under. 

Siakii'tQrt. 
I Wben he bad no power, 

I B«l was t ptils serruil to the stale, 

I lie wm your enemy. Id, Cnriataniii. 

1 It u I connnon experience, tbal dogs Ildow the 
dar-kitbt ; when, as in tioie of inlecliun, some ptlig 
Ubw h (cat ooi in kill the dogs. Boom. 

(nuch, some prf'y alleralioa or 
it may make. U. 

LCACc a thouaand lesser 

will KMOa laccQse ois ire 
Fm such iptuii tcespassT Id, 

DMDOa Mason diiecled evea Pagan wise men 
J U intcidicl swearing in ordinary convena- 
t* 4bool ftllg mallen, ai an inationil and in:i- 
■I pt*ctic«, unnrorthy of aober and discreel per- 



I thouaand lesser poets sprung, 
es fiotn the fall ol Home. Dmluim. 



TlHiy belien one only chief and great God. which 
talk been fram all eiernili ; wbo. when be proposed 
M maka the urorid, niaile Grsl otbei godi of ■ piinci- 
fal ar4ef i and after, the son. moon, and slin, ai 
rmlj godt. SIiUing/lMl. 

Boloni -■ ■"■ •'■ ""-^ - 



By aU 1 have 
nmQ «s the gieai 
pntflc do of themselves divide 



atercd by the pitljt Rbiue. 

read of pttrv commonwealths, as 
ones, it seems to me that a free 



» power, 



wilb whoni we have hid to deal, in so contemptuiiua 

I (Sir VVilliajn), aon of .Aurhony Pelly, 

BT, wai horn at Romsey, ft small market 

n Hampshire, in iq33- It isdifScull to 

■ bi whether Ihe course of hia education 

re by his iiUber or hiiDself^ for 

n a child to view the common 

t work, he soon, by the bent of 

ilion, took up the tools, and 

:hem with sucli derierity. that 

relM had attnined a skill iti various lilies, 

ho-ferinrio thai of the ordinary workman. 
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At fifteen he was master of the Latin, Gretk, and 
I'rencli longneii, and of arillimelic and those parts 
of geometry and astronomy useful to navigation. 
Soon after he went to Caen and Paris, w^re he 
studied anatomy with Mr. Hobbes. Upon his 
return to England, he was pceferred in the king* 
navy. In 1643, when the war occurred between 
the king and parliament, he went into the Nether- 
lands and France for three years ; and having 
prosecuted his studies in physic at Utrecht, Ley- 
den, Amsterdam, and Paris, he retured home 'o 
llumsey. In 1647 he obtained a patent to teach 
the art of double writing for teventeen years. 
In 1643 he published at London. Advice to Mr. 
Samuel llartlib, for the advancement of soiae 
particular parts of learning. At this time he 
adhered to the prevailing party of the kingdom; 
and went to Uxford, where he taught anatomy 
and chemistry, and was createdM. D. In ItiSO 
he was made professor of anatomy there ; anil 
soon after a member of the college of physteiana 
in London, and physician to the army in Ireland; 
where he continued till 1659, and acquired a great 
fortune. After the Restoration he was inlri>- 
duced lo king Charles II., who knighted him in 
1G61. In 1662 he published A Treatise of Taxes 
and Contributions. In 1663 he invented a dou- 
ble-bottomed ship. He died at London of a gan- 
grene in the fool, occasioned by a swelling of the 
gout, in 1687. The character of his genius is 
sufficiently seen in his writings, which are very 
numerous. Amongst these he wrote the History 
of his own Life. He died possessed of a fortune 
of about £is,000a-year. 

Petty (William), marquis of Lanadown, whs 
descended fVom (he above Sir William Petty, 
and born in 1737. He succeeded to the Irish 
title of earl of Shelbume, on the death of his 
father in 1761; and in 1763 was president of the 
hoard of trade, an oHice which he resigned to 
join the train of opposition led by Mr, Pitt (lord 
Chatham), with whom he returned (o otfice in 
1766. Wben a change of ministry took place, in 
1768, he became an antagonist of ministers till 
1782, when he was nominated secretary of state 
for the foreign department. On the death of the 
marquis of Rockingham he was succeeded by 
lord Shelbume; but tie was soon obliged lo give 
nay to the coalition between lord Nortli and Mr, 
Fox. In 1TB4 his loidship became an English 
peer, by Ihe lilies of marquis of Lansdown and 
earl of Wycombe ; and employed himself in Ihe 
cultivation of science and literature at Bow 
Wood, his seat in Wiltshire. He collecti'd a 
valuable library, the MSS. belonging to which 
were, after his death, purchased by the Brilisli 
Museum. His denth took place in IHo;^. 

Petty B*c, an office in chancery, the three 

clerks of which record the tetnm of all inqiiisu- 

lions out of every county, and make all patenii 

of comptrollera, gaugers, customers. &c. 

PtTTY Larceny. SeeI.*KCEBV. 

Petty Singles, among falconers, the Ioies of 

I'ettt Tally, in the sea language, a eotnpe- 
leni allowance of victuals, according to the num- 
ber of the ship's company. 

PiTTY TttKKOS. .See TnEnsod. 

Pbttt Wmib, a species of onouia. 

H2 
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PETULANCE, n. <.*\ Fr. petulance ; Lat. fruit is lobated, striated on both ndcs, tiid» 

Petulancy, Ipetuluntia. Peevish- rounded by a membrane ; the invohicn axe im 

FETVLMiTy adj.' iness; pertness; wan- short. There are three species, nooeofviai 

Petulantly, a<iu. -/tonness: petulant and have any remarkable properties, excepting tb 

petulantly follow these senses. P. officinale, or common hog's fennel, giwi^ 

It was excellently said of that philosopher that naturally in the English salt marshes, and risii^ts 

there was a wall or parapet of teeth set in our the height of two feet, with channelled staUi, 

mouth, to restrain the petulancy of our words. which divide into two or three branches, cvb 

Ben Jonson, crowned with an umbel of yellow flowen, ooa- 

Such was others petulancy, that they ioyed to see posed of several small circular umbels. Tie 

their betters shamefuUy outraged and abused. roots, when bruised, have a strong iortid «m 

Wise men knew, that which looked iTlfe pridt'in Ii^t/''fcH!Jf'^ TJ^""^' bitterish, iinctM. 

some, and like petuLnce in others, would, by expo- ^^^' J^o^'^ded m the spring, they peW tea.- 

rience in aflFairs and conversation amongst men, be ?"*erable quanUty of yellow juice, which dnei 

in time wrought off. Clarendon. *^^ ^ gummy resm, and retains the stioi^ snl 

The tongue of a man is so petulant, and his ^^ ^^^ ^oo^- .The expressed juice was used by 

thoughts so variable, that one should not lay too ^ ancients in lethargic disorders, 
great stress upon any present speeches and opinions. PEUCER (Gaspar), professor of medidnet 

Spectator. Wirtemberg, was oom at Bautzen in Lustta. 

However their numbers, as well as their insolence He married a daughter of Melancthon, ivfafls 

and perverseness increased, many insUnces of petu- works he published in 1601, in 5 vols* Bemi 

lancy and scurrility are to be seen in their pamphleU. Protestant, and being closely imprisoned ferta 

T,. M J _i •^■* years for his opinions, he wrote his thoarimoi 

There appears in our age a pnde and p.f«lan^vm ^y^^ -^^ ^^ old books, with ink ^4 

youth, lealous to cast off the sentiments of their ^ * » i. j • • w» /r^ r^^ 

fathers and teachers. Watts. ^""^Ir^^^^^^"!^^^ I" '""^- "f ^^ "» }^ 

If the opponent sees victory to incline to his side. , ^^^ J^*^^ Eb, a brave g^eral under Alem- 

let him shew the force of his argument, without too ^er the Great, who bestowed on him a crown if 

importunate and petulant demands of an answer. S^l^^* See Macedov. 

Id, PEVENSEY, a town of Sussex, on a riie 

To be humane, generous and candid, is a very high which runs into a bay in the £nglish Channei, 

degree of merit in any case ; but those qualifications and forms Pevensey Harbour. It lias an attdes 

deserve still greater praise, when they are found in castle, originally belonging to Robert eaii d 

that condition which makes almost every other man, Moreton, brother to William the Conqaent 

for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, pft«ia«r, ^nd thought a fine specimen of Roman ardatie^ 

selfish, and brutal. Johnson. ^^^^ gueno the D^ie hinded at it in 1049, 

PETUNSE, in natural history, one of the carried off his cousin Beom, and muideredkia. 

substances whereof porcelam or china-ware is It was afterwards ravaged by earl Godwin wi 

made. The petunse is a coarse kind of flint or his son Harold, who carried off many sbipt 

pebble, the .surface of which is not so smooth The church is also an ancient structure. Hie 

when broken as that of our common flint. See castle belongs at present to the CaveDdak 

Porcelain. According to Chaptal, the potunse family. Here William the Conqueror landed 

is that species of silex known by the names of previous to the battle of Hastings. It is fcn^ 

feldspar, rhomboidal quartz, and spathum scin- teen miles W. S- VV. of Hastings, and sixty-thw 

tiUans. It very frequently forms one of the south of London. 

principles of granite, and the crystals which are PEUTEMAN (Peter), a Dutch painter, bon 

found separate arise from the decomposition of at Rotterdam in 1650. His subjecU were eitkr 

this primitive rock. The texture of feldspar is allegorical or emblematical allusions to tk 

close, lamellated, and it is less hard than quartz, shortness and misery of human life. He died 

It fuses, without addition, into a whitish glass, in consequence of a fright in 1692 
The specific gravity of white feldspar is 25946 : PEUTINGER (Conrad), a learned GennaB. 

1 00 parts of white feldspar contain about 67 silex, bom at Augsburg in 1 465. He became secretan 

^^^iSSH^A'Jiw^'^^*' ?"! ? ™^ST»esia. to the senate of Augsburg; and publbhed at 

PETWORTH, a market-town and parish m ancient itinerary, c^led Tabula ^eutingeriia. 

Sussex, near the river Arun, twelve mi es from marking the roads by which the Roman annks 

Arundel, and fifty south-west from London. In passed to the greater part of the empire. He 

this place is the magnificent seat of the earl of djed in i574. 
Egremont. Tlie streets of the town are irregular, pt?w «. n^\^ .^^ . n«i «^ • a ^ 

but the houses are well built In the centre is a p„S^n .' .w?' ^ ' ^ '^^"'" ^"^ 

, , , - ,, , . , enclosed in a church, 

market-house, in one of the rooms over which 

the quarter sessions are held. Here are also a When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he 

charity-school, alms-house, hospital, and a bride- f^'»^ ^^ *^ ™as8, to sit in the chancel, and hU lady 

well, on Howard's plan. The church is a neat i'* * P*"* Baem. 

building, and has several monuments of the w!?''^ r"^ '° •"'^*'^ *^ ^*\' ^ r . 

n r 1 Kyr 1 ^ a ^ A v • When Louoe 8 cayuve name is quite defaced 

PEUCEDANUM, or sulphur-wort, a genus of Yj^ out the loynes of careful LoUan. 

the digynia order, belonging to the pentandna shall climbe up to the chancell petoes on hVe. 

class of plants ; and in the natural method rank- And rule and raigne in their rich tenancie. 
ing under the forty-fifth order, umbellatae. Tlie HaiVs Satim. 
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B< Uko il into >b«i> bead* la wear applicalion. Penrterers, and other dealen in lin, 

ti chuTcb. ■ mui ftnd hit wife wunld use nol so accurate a melhod of judging a( ils 
-IdJiMH, puriiy, bul one fouoded ou the same pnnciple; 
j^ Kw decently, in form, paji heiven lU due; \„ ,[,e specific gravitie» of bodies being noJiiii); 
k civil viul 10 bat p>u. lounj. but the weight* of equal bulks of Ihem, Ihey cut 
. n a ctiurch, are somevrhM in the na- a bullet of pure lin, and another of the mixlure 
e of an heij-loom ; and may descend by im- of lin and lead, which they want lo examine, in 
lemorial custom, without any ecclesiaiiiciU the same mould ; and the more the bullet of tlie 
:, frain Uie ancestor to the heir. The miTlu re exceeds the bullet of pure tin in weight, 
Plight lo lit in a parlicufau- ptv in the church ilie more lead they conclude it contiutta. 
vises either from pFesciiption sa appurtenant to ■ I'ewler is a mixed metal ; it consists of tin 
a messuage; or from a (acuity or grant frota the united to small portions of other meiallic sub- 
ordinary ; for he has the disposition of all pews stances, such as lead, linc, bismuth, and the me- 
vrhich are nol claimed by prescription. Gibs, tallic part, commonly called regulus of antimony. 
Cod. 111. In an action (or a disturbance of the We have three sons of pewter in common use ; 
enjoyment of a pew, if the plaintiff claims it by ihey are distinguished by the oainei of plate, 
prescription, he mutt state it in the declaration trifle, ley. The plate pewler is used for plates 
as appurtenant lo a messuage tn llie parish; and and dLihes; the trifle chiefly for pintsand quarts; 
then such prescription may be supported by an and llie ley-melal for wine measures, &c. Our 
enjoyment for thirty-six years; and perhaps for very best sort of pewter is said to consist of 
any time above twenty years. I Term. Kep. 428. i6o purls of tin and of levenleen of regiilus of 
So uninterrupted possession of a pew in the antimony, though others allow only ten parts of 
church for thirty years, unexplained, is presump- regulua lo 100 of tin; to this composition the 
tire evidence of a prescriptive riKhi to the pew Frendi add a liitle copper. Crude antimony, 
in an action against a wrong. doer: bul may be which consists of nearly equal porlions of sul- 
rebutted by proof that prior to that time the pen phur and of a metallic subsumce, may be taken 
had no eiistence. i Term. Rep. K. B. 397. inwardly with great safety ; but the metallic part, 
PfWET, n.i. Teut. pkicU ; Belg. kiciBil. or legulus, when separated from Ihe sulphur, is 
A water fowl. held to be very poisonous. Vet plate-pewter 
We reckon ibe dip-chick, w named of hii diving may be a very innocent metal ; the lin may lessen 
and littlenesi, puffins, (Jn«li, mcawci. Carta. or annihilate the nOXious oualities of the metaJLic 
PEWTEK,ii.i.) Fr. tpealre ; Ital. and part of the antimony. We have an instance 
FEw'TEBea. J Sipan. pellrr. An artificial somewhat similar lo this instandard silver, theuse 
meial,priiicipiilly laadeortm; the pewter vessels of which has never been esteemed unwholesome 
of a house : a worker of pew ler. noiwiihstanding it contain) nearly one-twelfUi 
He shall charge yon and divhirKe you with the of i« weijchl of copper. Though standard silver 
piotion of • pncitrtr't hammer. S*o*ip«ar«. has always been considered as a safe metal, when 
Cinne fwKifr i* laadB of fine tin and load. used for culinary purpHMes, yet it is not alto- 
BMBa. gether so ; the copper ii contains is liable to be 
ThepnoUr.ioio which no water could enur, be- corroded by saline substances into verdigris. 
came mote white, and liker to silver, and has fleii- jhis is frequently seen, when common salt i) 
'»'«■ . . . , . , .„ '''■, Buffered lo slay a few days in silver saltsellers, 
- iW dishM. w.th water .n them, w.ll not nieh ^^.^^ ^^ ^^, ^ ^^ ^^^- ^„j ^^^ ^|^g 
easily, bul w.ihou. M ihev will ; "J; »||'''" "' "'^- draughts, made with volatile «.lt and juice of 

',^Srll."Sr '"' ^""'"' ■"•** *«*° """"^"^ '° '""*'*'' "'"' 

We causer) > ikil'tul prewwr to clo« the vessel In tea-apocm which had been Uft a week in the 

our piMence wilh sodei Mouisitely, iiqiia. mi«ure.' , , , , 

lie eye of Ihe miuress wu wool to make her The weight of a cubic fool of each of these 

piKttr shine. Adriitun. sorts of pewter is : 

Nine parts or more of tin, wilh one of regutus of p\ate T3W 

anliaiOBy co.«piM p«.w. Pfmbenim. ^^^^^ '.'.... T369 

Prwim, in French called i/nin, and often l^^ 7963 

confounded Ihus with pure im, is a faclilious ' , , . . 

nietal used in making domestic uiensils, as If ihe plate-pewter be compo.ed of tin ami 

plates, dishes, &c. The basis is tin, which is regulus of antimony there is no reason to ex- 

eonvened into pewler by miiing at the rate of peel that a cubic foot of it should be heavier 

1 cwl. of Un wilh fifteen pound! of Iwd and than itappears lo be; since regulus of antimoBj*. 

ill poonda of brass. Besides this composition, according to the different ways in which it is 

which makes the common pewler, there are oiher made, is heavier or lighter than pure tin. A very 

kinds, compounded of tin, antimony, bismuth, fine silver-looking metal is said to be composed 

and copper, in several proportions. of 100 poundsoftin.elghlof r^uluaof anUmony, 

'Bloclisoflin are oden melted by Ihe pewterers one ol^ bismuth, and four of copper. The ley 

inio small Tods. 1 found ihat a cubic loot of Ibe pewler, if we may judge of its toniposilion by 

specimenleiamined.'saysDr. Watson, -weighed comijaring its weight witii Uie weights of the 

T240ouiicta: bul even this son e%ceeds in purity mixtures of tin and lead mentioned in the table, 

any of the ktods eiamined by some auiliors. conUins not so much as a rfiird, but more than 

ChemislrvaSMd* cartain metliods of discovering a fifth, pan of iu weight of lead : thisquanlily of 

the (luantily dt l«ul wilh which tm la alloyed ; lead is ia( too much, coiuidering one of the usm 

but ihes* latOnii atr often troublesome in the to which lbs sod of pewter is applied; tot acid 
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wines will readily corrode the lead of the flagons will again take possession of the Holj Lai, 

in which they are measured into sugar of lead ; which will resume its former fertility ; iad is 

this danger is not so great with us, where wine restorer will be a king of France. 2. A cuin 

is seldom sold by the measure, as it is in other and entertaining account of Greenkmd, lit 

countries where it is generally sold so; and their 1647 ; 3. An equally interesting accoont of In- 

wine measures contain, probably, more lead than land, 1663, 8vo.; 4. A letter to Pliik)tiiH» 

ours do. Our English pewterers have at all 1658, in 8 vo. in which he explains the rewastf 

times made a mystery of their art ; and their his recantation, &c. 

aution was formerly so much encouraged by the PEYRONIUS (Francis de laV an eoint 

legislature that an act of parliament was passed, French surgeon, who practised at nriswidisvk 

rendering it unlawful for any master- pewterer to eclat that he was appointed first sturgeon toLoa 

take an apprentice, or to employ a journeyman, XV. He improved this favorable situatioB, mi 

who was a foreigner. In the present improved procured to his profession those estahUsfanM 

state of chemistry this caution is useless ; since which contributed to extend its benefits. Tk 

any one tolerably skilled in that science would Royal College of Surgery at Paris was foonM 

be able to discover the quality and quantity of by his means in 1731, was enlightened hy h 

the metallic substances used in any particular knowledge, and encouraged by his monificien. 

sort of pewter ; and it is not only useless now. At his death, which happened at VenaiQes, Uk 

but one would have thought it must have been of April 1747, he bequeathed to the sodif 

always so; whilst tin, the principal ingredient, is of surgeons in Paris two-thirds of his eSbeta^b 

found in England in the purest state, as well as estate of Marigni, which was sold to the kio^fi 

largest quantity. 200,000 livres, and his library. He tboMn 

rewter has occasionally served for money. In the society of surgeons at Montpelier two lioese^ 

the Philosophical Transactions, M. Putland with 100,000 livres, to erect there a diirargiai 

states that king James II. turned all the pewter amphitheatre. He was a philosopher wiUkotf 

vessels, &c., of the Protestants in Ireland he ostentation ; his understanaing was acute, Mi 

could seize, into money ; half-crowns were some- natural vivacity rendered his conTersatioo agr» 

what bigger than halfpence, and other pieces in able ; and he possessed an uncommon degree tf 

proportion. lie ordered it to be current in all sympathy for those in distress, 
payments : whence, our author observes, people PEYROUSE. See Perouse. 
absconded for fear of being paid their debts : PEYTAIIN, a mountainous irregular distrid 

he also mentions crown pieces of this metal, with and town in Northern Hindostan, tributary toAr 

this legend on the rim, ' melioris tessera fati.' Ghoorkhali rajah of Nepaul ; situated aboi 

PEYER (J. Conrad), a learned German phy- 29° of N. lat. It is covered with jungle, mi 

sician, bom at Schaff hausen. He published intersected by numerous streams fVom me hflk 

Exercitatio Anatomica Medica de Glandulis In- The cultivated valleys are very productive^ ta 

testinorum, at SchaiThausen, in 1677. they are not many. The town stands in laLSS^ 

PEYllERE (Isaac la), was bom at Bourdeaux, 4' N., long. 82° 15' E. 
of Protestant parents. He entered into the ser- PEZAY (N. Masson), marquis of, a native flf 

vice of tiie prince of Cond^, who was much Paris, was a captain of dragoons; and am 

pleased with the singularity of his genius. From some lessons on tactics to Louis XV'I. He aid 

the perusal of St. Paul's writings he took into in the beginning of 1778. He left behind Us^ 

his head to aver that Adam was not the first 1. A Translation of Catullus; 2. Les Soirea 

of the human race; and to prove this extravagant Helvetiennes, Alsaciennes, et Franc Comtoisei, 

opinion, he published in 1 655 a book, printed in in 8vo. 1770; 3. Les Soir^ ProvenfaleSy ii 

Holland in 4to. and in 12mo., with this title, MS. ; 4. La Rosiere de SalencVy a pastoral, ii 

Prsadamitx, sive exercitatio super versibus 1 2, three acts, which has been perfonnea with sa^ 

13, 14, cap. 15, Epistol% Pauli ad Romanos. cess on the Italian theatres ; 5. Les Campogoei 

This was burnt at Paris, and the author impri- de Maillebois, in 3 vols. 4to^ and a vohim 

soned at Brussels. The prince of Cond^ having of maps. 

obtained his liberty, he travelled to Rome in PEZ EN AS (Esprit), a learned Jesuit, bom it 

1656, and there gave in to pope Alexander VII. Avignon in 1692. He became professor of 

a solemn renunciation botn of Calvinism and medicine at Marseilles. His works and trani- 

Preadamism. His conversion was not thought lations are numerous, and esteemed for thdr 

to be sincere, at least with regard to this last perspicuity. 

heresy. His desire to be the h^ of a new sect Pezenas, or Pesenas, Piscenna, an aodeDt 

is evident; and in his book he pays many com- town of the department of Herault, France, tk 

pliments to the Jews, and invites them to attend chief place of a canton in the arrondissement of 

nis lectures. Upon his rettlm to Paris he went Beziers. It is a post-town, with 8300 inbabi- 

ajgain into the prince of Conde*s service as his tants, having a board of trade, an exchange, and 

librarian. Some time after he retired to the a communal college. It is pleasantly situated M 

seminary des Vertus, where he died January the confluence of the Peine and the Herault, in 

30th, 1676, aged eighty-two. He left behind a rich and fertile valley, where cultivated fieidi» 

him, 1 . A treatise, as singular as it is scarce, en- orchards, gardens, and verdant shrubberies meet 

titled Du rappel des Juifs, 1643, in 8vo. The you on every side. From the platform of its 

-ecal of the Israelites, in the opinion of this writ- ancient castle there is a most delightful prospect 

er, will be not only of a spiritual nature, but over the little river Peine, which flows und& the 

they will be reinstated in the temporal blessings walls, and, crossing some smiling meadows, frtts 

which they enjoyed before their rejection. They into the Herault. Pezenas is renowned fc*- tk 
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, if iu ait; Ihe ■arnninding couotry, 

■merly laid waste by mblerrancous fires, pre- 
' ill an extent of mare than eighteen miles dia- 
, crateri and Latge Uivsse* of basultic ruck. 
I iniuiufacluTes of handkerchiefs, linens, 
IS, flaaneb, woollen and cotiou couFiUt-' 
^|Muies ; lials, soap, wet and dry vardigm ; che- 
micals, nnd grape mgar, ate catiied on here; 
there are likewiie cotton and silk spinning- 
mill 9 ; brandy dislilleries; wool-naahing houses, 
&o. The trade cmjsists in wheat, rye, oats, yel- 
low grain, ted tartar, dyen' weed, olive oil, pre- 
served olives, dry raisins, and figs, cupera, fruit, 
silk, wool, &c. Evety ^lurday there is a con- 
siderable miuket for wines, brandy, and other 
spirils. There is a beautiful assembly-room in 
the town, and charming walks in the neighbour- 
hood, oierlooked by liitng grounds cohered with 
almond-trees, olives, and vines, feienas is 
eighteen miles north-easi of Betiers, and ihir^- 
thrce south-west of Montpelier. 

PEZIZA, cup mushraaiD, in botany, a genus 
of Ihe natural order of fungi, belonging to the 
Ffvptniiamia class of planls. The fungus oam- 
I' iiiiiliLir'l nnd sessile. UnniEUS 1 



l'l./IUl\ (Paul), a very learned and ingeni- 
'iiK 1 Riicliman, born at llennebon in Brillany 
ill lii.lO, and admitted into the order of Cileau;t 
tu 1660. He wa.1 a great antiquary, and was 
iliithoT of The Autiqiiity of Time restored and 
defeiujed against tlie Jews and Modem Chrono- 

|Srr„. 

^bd died in 170G. 

Ki PPEFFEL (Christian Frederick), a modern 
lAiplomatist, was born at Colmar iu 1726, He 
studied first under Schofflin, whom he assisted 
in his Alsatia lllustrata; and became secretary lo 
the count de Loss, ambassador from Saxony to 
France, lie was then the friend ofthecountde 
Bruhl, and employed in several negociations. 
In 173tl he was sent to ftalisbon, during ihe 
diet, u counsellor of stale and chargi-d'afTaires ; 
thence he proceeded to the court of Bavaria, 
I where he remained nnlil 1768, when he was re- 
o Versailles, and became juris-consult to 
I king. He also obtained, in conjunction 
irilh his son, the charge of stett-mestre of Col- 
nu seal by the French ministry to 
X Ponls, lo Ireat of Ihe indemnities of the 
hke, nnd other German princes: he was still 
^—e when he received the order for his retire- 
I from his public functions ; his iiroperty 
M contiscaled, and he was ptacnl on tne lis! of 
He died lu 1807. His nrincipal 
Otks are, Abrcg^ Chronologique de I Histuire, 
Ndu Droit publique d'Allem^e; Recherches 
Hisloiique:) concemant les Droits du Pnpe sur 
!')■ Ville et I'F.tald'AvigDoii, avecdesPii:cesJus- 
I ftScatites; Etat de la Pologoe; Dissertations 
[ ]3istoriquM. 

PFEFFERCORN (John),aIeamed Jew, who 
ms convened to Christianity. He was the 
■uthorof DeAbolendis Judaiorum acripiis; and, 
[ coniislenily with the title of that work, endea- 
voured 10 persuade the emperor Maximilian 10 
bum all the Ilebtew bonks, except the Bible, 
He wrote some other tracts also in laiin. 
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PFIFFER, or PrEiPrtH (Augustus), a learned 
German, bom at lawciiburg. He was ei^l 
years superinlendant of Ihe chutcbes in Liibec, 
and became professor of oriental languages al 
Leipsic; where he died in 1698. 

PuFKEE (Lewis), a biave Swiss general, in the 
service of France under Charles IX, With 8000 
ioGn,drawa up in a hollow square, he preserved 
the life of [hat monarch, in the famous retreat of 
Meaux, against all the efforis of the prince 
of Conde. But his chief merit lay in his mecha- 
nical and topographical exertions. He made a 
model of Svriuerland, the moat extraordiuary 
thing of ihe kind ever executed. He was elected 
advoyer,or chief magistrate ofLucerne, and died 
in that city and oifice in 1594. 

PFINS AND Ekz, a circle of the grand duchy 
of Baden, lying along the two riven Pfini and 
Eni, from the Rhine lo the frontier of Wirlem- 
berg. It includes the north pari of die old mat- 
graviate, with part of the bisnopric of Spire and 
the Creicligau. Population about 133,000. It 
is divided into two jurisdictions, including ten 
bailiwics. The chief town is Bruehsal. 

PFORTZHEIM, a town of the wesi of Ger- 
many, in Baden, at the junction of the Wurm 
nnd Nagold. It is surrounded with a wall and 
dilrh, and consists of the Town, Uld Town, the 
Aue, and Ihe suburb of Brozingeu. Tlit inhabi- 
tants manufacture linen, trinkets, and hardware 
articles. They carry on also a brisk traffic in 
wood, from the neigbouring forest of H^ns- 
chiess, sent to Hotlaod by Ibe Rhine. Popula- 
tion 5400. Seventeen miles £,S.E. of Carl- 
shrue, and twcoty-two W.N.W. of Stutgard. 

PH/EA, a famous sow which infested Ihe 
neighbourhood of Cromyon. Theseus destroyed 
it as he was travelling from Tmzene lo Athens 
to make himself known lo his father. Some 
imagine that the boar of Calydon sprang from 
this sow. According to some authors Phsa was 
a woman who prosliluled herself lo strangers, 
whom she murdered, and afterwards plundered. 

PH^EACES, the Pkxhcians, the people of 
Phsacia. They first inhabited Hyperia, See 
Uypcria. They were noted for their indolence 
and luxury ; hence Horace uses Phvax for a 
person indolent and sleek ; and hence arose 
their indolence and pride. — Arittotle. 

PHiEACIA, one of the names of the island 
Corcyra. See Cohcvb*. This island was famous 
for producing lai^ quantities of ihe finest flavored 
apples. Ovid, Juvenal, Propertius. Alcinuus 
was king of it, who rendered his name famous by 
his gardens and his hospitality 10 Ulysses. It is 
now called Corfu. See Alcihoi's, Coaciat, 
and Coart'. 

PH^Ci^IA, one of the Sporades Isles. 

PH^EDON, a disciple of Socrates, who had 
been seized by pirates In his youtli ; and the 
philosopher, who seemed to duicover something 
uncommon and promising in his coiinieoance, 
bought his liberty for a sum of money, and ever 
after Esteemed him. Ph^don, after Socrate.H's 
death, relurnvd to Elis his native country, where 
he founded a sect of philosophers, who composed 
what was called the F.liac school. The name of 
Phiedon is affixed lo one of PUio's dialogues. 

PH£DRA, in &bulous history, a dau^iler i>( 
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Mioos and Pasiphac ; she married Theseus, by earth, and whether discovered hy dtmma»M 

whom she v^as the mother of Acamas and Demo- experiment. 

phonn. They had lived for some time in conju- jPHAER (Tliomas,) M. D^ an EogliA phi- 

gal felicity when Venus, who hated all the de- sician, bom in Pembrokeshire. Hegradoatdtf 

scendants of Apollo, because he had discovered Oxford in 1539. lie published several liacUfli 

her amours with Mars, inspired Fhxdra with the diseases and their remedies ; and was abo oei^ 

strongest passion for Hippolytus, the son of brated as a poet. He translated nine booki mi 

Theseus, by the amazon llippolyte. This passion part of the tenth into English verse ; and died e 

she long attempted to stille, but in vain ; and 1 660. 
therefore, in the absence of Theseuj, she ad- PHiESANA, an ancient town of Arcadia. I 
dressed Hippolytus with all the impatience of PH/ESTUM, in ancient geography : 1. A ' 

desponding love. He rejected her with horror town of Crete; 2. A town of Macedooia.— Lh. 

and disdain. She, to punish his coldness and 36, c. 13. 

refusal, at the return of Theseus, accused Hippo- PHAETON, in fabulous history, the son of 
lytus of attempts upon her virtue. He, without Phccbus and Clymene, one of the Oceanida. 
hearing Ilippolytus's defence, banished him from Venus became enamoured of him, and, entnutai 
his kingdom, and irp^v'^r^d Neptune, who had him with the care of one of her temples. Tte 
prom"»ed to grant thre2 ot his requests, to punish rendered him vain and aspiring ; and, having cb- 
him ia an exemplary manner. As Hippolytus tained from his father the direction of the da- 
fled from .Athens, his horses were suddenly terri- riot of the sun for one day, he was unable to 
fied by a sea monster, which Neptune had sent guide the fiery steeds ; and, loosing the roos. 
on tha shore ; and he waa l^us dragged through Jupiter, to prevent his consuming the heavo 
precipices and over loclt^, trampled under tlie and earth struck him with a thunderbolt, td 
feet o: his horses, and crushed under the wheels hurled him from his seat into tlie river £hdaa» 
of his chariot. When his tragical end was or Po. His sisters Phaetusa, LampeUa, ui 
known at Athens, Phaedra confessed her crime, Phoebe, lamenting his loss upM>n its banks, wm 
and hung herself in despair. She was buried at changed by the gods into black poplar trees, and 
TrcEzene, where her tomb was still to be seen in their tears into amber ; and Cycnus, king of 
the ai^e of Pausanias, near the temple of Venus, Liguria, also grieving at his fate, was transformed 
which she had buiit to render the goddess pro- into a swan. The poets say that, while Phaeln 
pitious. was driving the chariot of his father, the bUwi 

PHyEDIUA, a small town of Arcadia. — Pnus. of the Ethiopians was dried up; and their skit 

PH/EDKUS, an ancient Latin writer, who became black. The territories of Libya w« 

composed five books of fables, in Iambic verse, also parched up ; and ever since Afnca, unabk 

He was a Thracian ; and hi< being called Augus- to recover her original verdure and fruitfulness 

tus's freedman, in the title of the book, shows has exhibited a sandy desert. Some explain tbii 

that he had been that emperor's slave. The poetic.il fl\ble thus : — Phaeton was a LiguriiD 

fables of Phandrus remained buried in libraries, prince, who studied astronomy, and in whoa 

altogetiier unknown to the public, until the close age the neijjhbourhood of the Po was visited with 

of the sixteenth century. uncommon heats. 

Pii-tDRUs (Thomas), a professor of eloquence Phaeton*, in ornithology, a genus of birds be- 
at Home, early in the sixteenth century. He longing to thn order of anseres ; the characten 
was canon of Lateran, and kee])er of the library of which are : — The bill is sharp, straight, and 
in the Vatican. He owed his rise to the acting pointed ; vhe nostrils are oblong, and the hinder 
of Seneca's Hippolytus, in which he performed toe is turned for\^ard. There are two species, 
the part of Phaedra; whence he got the name of viz. — 

Pha>drus. He died under the acre of fifty. Janus 1. P. anhereus, the tropic bird, is about tke 

Parrha^ius gives a list of several of his works size of a partridge, and has very long wings, 

which were almost ready for public view. Tlie bill is red, with an angle under the lower 

PiL'KbYALV, thedaucrhter of Otanes, one of mandible. The eyes are encomp>assed wiA 

the seven Persian cons])irators, who, being mar- black, which ends in a point towards the back 

ried to the false Smerdis, discovered his impos- of the head. Three or four of the larger quili- 

ture to her father, by his want of ears, which had feathers, towards their ends, are black, tipped 

been cut ofl'by C'ambyses. See Persia. with white ; all the rest of the bird is white, ei- 

PlLENARKTK, the mother of Socrates the cept the back, which is variegated with curved 

philosopher. She was a midwife by profession, lines of black. The legs and feet are of a ▼c^ 

PILl-'.NLVS, a peripatetic philosopher, a dis- milion-red. The toes are webbed. Tlie tai 

ciple of Aristotle. He wrote a History of Ty- consists of two long straight narrow featheri, 

rants. — Diog. Laert. almost of equal breadth from their quills to their 

PH/T'NNA, one of the Graces. — Pans. i\. 35. points. * The name tropic bird,' says Lathani, 

Pll/KNOM'F.NON, n.s. See Phfnomf.non. * given to this genus, arises from its beingchiedy 

This ha.s phanomena in the plural ; Or. ^aivo/ic- found within the tropic circles ; but we are not 

vov. An appearance in the works of nature ; a to conclude that they never stray voluntarily, or 

remarkable appearance. are driven beyond them ; for we have met 

The paper was black, and the colors intense and with instances to prove the contrary.' There Ut 

thick, that i\\*i yhanomeuon might be conspicuous. several varieties: — 1. One called by Latham the 

Newton, white tropic bird. It is less than the preceding, 

PiijiNOMENON, in philosophy, denotes any re- and is found in as many places. The plumage is 

markable appearance, whether in the heavens or in general a silvery white. 2. The yellow tropic 
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Irird IS ftsother variety, the plumage beio? a yel- tips ; tongue spiral ; jaws none ; wmgs, when at 

lowish white. These differences, Mr. Latham rest, generally deflected. 

ibinks, arise merely from age, if they are not the The caterpillars of this genus vary much as to 

dirtiiiguishing mark of sex. 3. The black-billed size, and considerably as to their shape and 

trofHC bird is smaller than any of the former, number of feet. It is remarkable that caterpil- 

The bill is black; the plumage on the upper part lars of almost every species of this genus are 

of the body and wings is striated, partly black found with ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen feet. 

and partly white : before the eye there is a large The last are the most common. See Entomo- 

crescent of black ; behind it is a streak of the same ; logy. 

the forehead and all the imder parts of the body Moths fly abroad only in the evening, and 

are of a pure white color ; the quills and tail are during the night, and obtain their food from the 

marked as the upper parts, but the ends of the nectar of flowers. The larva is active and quick 

first are white, and most of the feathers of the in motion, mostly smooth, more or less cylindri- 

IjBt are marked with dusky black at the tips ; the cal, and it preys voraciously on the leaves of 

sides over the thighs are striated with black and plants. The pupa is torpid or quiescent, more 

white ; the legs are black. 4. The red-tailed or less cylindrical, pointed at the tip or at both 

tropic bird is in length about two feet ten inches, ends ; and is genendly enclosed in a follicle. The 

of which the two tail feathers alone measure one following are the principal divisions of this 

fisoc nine inches. The bill is red ; the plum^ tribe, according to the Linnxan system. Of the 

white, tinged with an elegant pde rose-color; species there are upwards of 1500 : — 

the crescent over the eyes is somewhat abrupt 1. Bombyx, Antenns filiform; two feelers, 

m the middle ; the ends of the scapulars are which are compressed and reflected ; tongue 

marked with black. This variety is distinguished short, membranaceous^ obtuse, and bifid ; the 

hy two middle long tailed feathers, which are of larva is sixteen-footed, often hairy ; the pupa is 

a beautiful deep red color, except the shafts and pointed at the tip. 

base, which are black : the sides over the thighs r a. Wings expanded. 

ne dusky ; and the legs are black. \ b. reversed. 

2. P. demersus, the red footed penguin, has a Subdivisions < c. deflected. 

thick, arched, red bill ; the head, back part of i d. incumbent 

the neck, and the back, of a dusky purplish hue, \e. — — convolute. 

and breast and belly white ; brown wings, with Dri Shaw and jothers have divided the section 

the tips of the feathers white ; instead of a tail, bombyx into two sections, viz. attaci, and bom- 

a lew black bristles ; and red legs. It is found byces properly so called. 

OB Penguin Isle, near the Cape of Good Hope, 2. Geametra. Antennaj filiform ; feelers cy- 

» common all over the South Seas, and IS about Undrical ; tongue projected, membranaceous, 

rf.?^ Sl? ^?S?r®: ^ir^r, , • . ™ selaceous, bifid ; the larva is from eight to ten- 

PHAETONTIADES, the sisters of Phaeton, footed, six of which are pectoral, two caudal, and 

^.?.*^SI??« . « « sometimes two sub-caudal ; the pupa is pointed 

PHAETUSA. See Pdaetok. at the tip. i* i" t^ 

PH^US, a town of Peloponnesus. ^ a. Antenna pectinate. 

PHAGEDE'NA, n,s.\ Fr. phagedemque ; Subdivisions. \ b. setaceous. 

Phageden'ic, ao;. >Gr. ^aye^aiva; from Cc. Winjrs forked. 

Phagede'nous. ) Aayoi, to eat. A viru- « xr 1 a . * i- 1 

Wnt ulcer: phagedenic an^ptagedenous mean ^5'\'"!'- Antejrase setaceous ; feelers com- 

conosive ; eating into the flesh. f'**'*''' •«"^.r *\t'P cylmdncal and naked ; 

. ^ ^ .? ,. ., tongue projectinjf, homy, setaceous, bifid ; larva 

A bubo, accordmg to its malignancy, either proves sixteen-footed ; pupa pointed at the tip. 

eMily curable, or terminates in a pAa^eo^nou* ulcer \»r- j j 

with jagged lips. Wi$eman. (^ ^^^^ expanded. 

When they ait. very putrid and corrosive, which Subdi- ) ^- flat incumbent, thorax smooth. 



give them the name of foul phagedeniek visions, j j* , ^ , , ' crested. 

«lcen, some spiriu of wine should be added to the / **' deflected, thorax smooth. 

iDBentation. Sharp, ^c. , crested. 

Pkmgtdeniek medicines are those which eat away 4. Hyhlea, Antennae setaceous ; feelers pro- 

fiiBgoas or proud flesh. Diet, jecting, compressed, dilated in the middle ; the 

Phagedenic Medicines are those used to lip is projecting and acute. 

eat off proud or fungous flesh ; such as are all 5. Hepialm. Antenns moniliform ; feelers 

the caustics. two, reflected, hairy, between which is the rudi- 

Pbagedenic Water, in chemistry, denotes a ment of a bifid tongue ; the larva is sixteen-footed, 

water made from quicklime and sublimate, efli- feeding on the roots of plants ; the pupa is folli- 

cacious in the cure of phagedenic ulcers. culate, cylindrical, and pointed at the tip. 

PIIAGESIA, an ancient festival amon^ the 6. Cossus, Antenns short, filiform ; two 

Greeks ; obser\'ed during the celebration of the feelers, very short, cylindrical, reflected. 

Dionysia; so called from the ^ayciy, good eating, 7. Pyralis. Antennx filiform ; the insects of 

dot then universally prevailed. this division have likewise two feelers, which are 

PHALACRINE, an ancient village of the equal and almost naked ; they are cylindrical at 

Sabines, where Vespasian vtras bom. — Sent. the base, the middle is dilated into an oval, and 

PHAJL^N A, in entomology, the moth, a ge- subulate at the tip ; the tongue is projected, se- 

nus of insects of the order lepidoptera, having the taceous, and bifia ; the wings are very obtuse, 

antennc gradually tapering from the base to the and slightly curved at the exterior margin ; the 
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impossible; 



larva is sixteen-footed, and rolling up Uic leaves 
to which it attaches itself. 

8. Tinea. Antenns setaceous; four feelers, 
which are unequal ; the larva is found in houses 
among linen and woollen cloths, and furniture, 
in which it eats holes, and to which it is very de- 
structive. 

9. Alucita. Antennae setaceous ; two feelers, 
that are divided as far as the middle ; the inner 
division is very acute. 

10. Pterophamt. Antennae setaceous; two 
feelers, that are linear and naked ; the tongue is 
excerted, membranaceous, and biHd ; tiie wings 
are fan-shaped, divided down to tlie base, and 
generally subdivided as far as the middle ; the 
larva is sixteen-footed, ovate, and hairy ; the 
puna is naked, and subulate at the tip. 

To describe the species would be mi 
but we sliall mention a few. 

1. P. alucita pentadactyla. The eyes of this 
species are black ; the body is of a pale yellow. 
The wings are snow white, and the insect keeps 
them stretched asunder when at rest. The su- 
perior are divided in two, or rather appear com- 
posed of two stumps of birds* feathers united at 
the base. The inferior ones are likewise divided 
into three threads or bristles, which arc furnish- 
ed on both sides with fine fringes. The cater- 
pillar is of a green color, dotted with black, and 
cliarged with a few hairs. It feeds upon grass, 
clianges to a chrysalis about September, and ap- 
pears a moth in August, frequenting woods. 

2. P. attaca pavonia minor. The wings of 
this insect, says Barbut, are brown, undulated, 
and variegated, having some gray in the middle, 
and a margin one line broad ; in its color yel- 
lowish-gmy. The under part has more of the 
gray cast, but the extremities of the wings be- 
fore the margin have a broad band of brown. 
Tlie four wings, both above and beneath, have 
each a large eve, which eyes are black, encom- 
passed with a dun-colored circle, and above that 
with a semicircle of white, then another of red, 
and lastly the eye is tenninated by a whole cir- 
cle of black. Across the middle of the eye is 
drawn transversely a small whitish line. The 
caterpillar is green, has sixteen feet with rose 
color tubercula, charged with long hairs termi- 
nated by a small knob; besides which it has 
dun-color or reddish rings. It is found upon 
fruit-trees. 

3. P. noctua elinguis humuli. In this species 
the wings of the male are of a snowy white ; of 
the female yellowish, with streaks of a deeper 
hue ; the shoulders, abdomen, &c., in both sexes 
are deep yellow. The antennx are pectinated 
and shorter than the thorax. The caterpillar 
feeds upon the roots of burdock, hops, &c., 
changes into a chrysalis in May, appears in the 
winged state in June, frequenting low marshy 
grounds where hops grow. 

4. P. noctua pronuba spirilinguis. The tho- 
rax, head, antennae, feet, and upper wings, arc 
of a brown color, more or less dark« sometimes 
so deep as to be nearly black, but of\en of a 
bluish cast. The upper wings are moreover 
somewhat clouded, and have two black spots 
on the middle, the other towards the outward 
angle of the lower part of the wing. The under 



ones arc of a beautiful orange color, with a \ni 
black b:md near the lower edge of tbtfmm^i 
whicii it follows the direction. The cadeqdi 
is smooth ; to be found on several plants, botp 
ticularly upon the thlaspi and some other cnds- 
ous plants. It keeps m concealment dniiiig Ae 
day,^nd only feeds by night. Its roct«inotyh>- 
sis is j)erformed under ground, and some varie- 
ties of color are observable amongst these oto- 
{)illars ; some being green, others orown ; vkid 
atter yield males, the former females. 

5. P. i)entadactyla. Body and wings aovj; 
upper pair bifid, lower ones three parted. TW 
larva of this species is sixteen-iboted, kn;, 
green, with black dots, and a white dornl liv; 
the pupa is hairy, green, dotted with biact k 
ap])ears in August. Its larra feeds on nettki. 

6. P. hexadactyla. Wings cleft, cineioaii 
spotted with brown ; all of mem are siz-paitoi 
This species is found on the lonicera zjliMteOi 
or honey-suckle ; it is a very elegant iad hm- 
tiful insect, and often flies into the house intk 
evening ; • it makes its appearan<:e in the morik 
of September. It has been called by £0^ 
collectors the twenty-plumed moth. 

PHAL/V.SIA, a town of Arcadia. Pans.! 

PIIAIANOIUM, in loelogy, a genus of it- 
sects belonging to the order of aptera. 1^ 
have eight feet, two eyes on the top of the hoi 
placed very near each other, ana other tm a 
the sides of the head : the feelers resemble kn 
and die belly is round. There are nine speds; 
we submit the following, vii. : — 

P. opilis of Linnaeus. Its body is roundi^ 
of a dusky brown on the hack, with a dusfciff 
spot of a rhomboidal figure near the middktf 
it. The belly is whitish ; the legs are extrencN 
long and slender. On the back part of the boil 
there stands a little eminence, which has on it a 
kind of double crest, formed as it were of 1 
number of minute spines; the eyes are snS 
and black, and are two in number. It is cqb> 
monly called the shepherd spider. This specis 
of spider multiplies singularly. They are gwl 
spinners. In autumn the stubble is quite tt 
vered with the threads of these spiders, bf 
means of which they travel with ease, and cft- 
snare their prey. However, those threads m 
thought rather to be the produce of a speciei flf 
tick called autumnal weaver. A small degne 
of attention discovers an amazing multitude d 
those ticks almost imperceptible, and that ii 
their work. The threads, when united, appv 
of a beautiful white, wave about in the sit^ 
and are known in the country by the name «f 
virgin's threads. Some naturalists think tbiri 
the threads floating in the air serve the insect 
as sails to wafl it through the air, and as a net to 
entrap insects on the wing; for remnants d 
prey, say they, are discoverable in them. As • 
those parcels in which nothing is seen, they aic 
only essays rejected by those travelling insects- 
Tlie analogy Wween the phalangium and the 
crab, and the facility with which it parts with 
its legs to save the rest of the body, has raised a 
presumption that its legs might grow again af 
do those of the crabs and labsters. 

PHALANOOSIS, in surgery, a tumor umI 
relaxation of the eye-lids, often so great as 10 
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tu ths eye, aad considerably lo inpede 
a. Sonietunea ihe eyiylid »hen in Oiis 
subsides or sinks down, occasioned per- 
haps eithei by a palay of the muscle which siis- 
tkios Bud elevates the eye-lid, or else from a 
lelaxation of the cutis above, fioiu various 
causes. Sometinies an odemalous or aqueous 
tumor is fontied on the eye-lids, bo as atmost 
entiraly to delude visioa; but this la$l case 
■hould be distinguished from the other, and may 
be easily temedied by the use of inlemal and 
topical medicines, such as purges aud diuretics 
giveo inwardly, and a compress dipped in warm 
spirit of wine and lime water- But in the 
paralytic or rela^ted case, the use of cordial and 
netvout medicine! must be proposed iolernally ; 
and juiwardly balsam of Peru and Hungary 
water are to be employed. If all lliese tiiil, the 
lemaining method of cute is to extirpate a suf- 
ficient quantity of the relaxed cutis ; and then, 
all;r healing up Ihe wound, the remainder will 
be sufficiently shortened. 

PHAIANNA, a town of Thessaly. Liv. i2. 

0.bi. 

PH^UANTHUS, a Spartan, the son of Ara- 
cus, and leader of die Pailhenil, who founded 
Taienlum, in Italy. He was shipwrecked on 
the coast, but was carried ashore by a dolphin. 

Pnit-iJirHi's, a town and mountain of Arca- 
dia. Pans. viii. 35. 

PHA'LANX, n.j. Tr. phalange ; IM. plia- 
ima. A troop of closely embodied men. 

Here Titus foiiDd an ettreme difficnil piece af 
work. For this ji^lani, bmng a great H[uare battle 
of inned [nkcs, was not to be reaicted by the Komaa 
tKgetien, ai long ai tin pAulinu itaelF belt) loi^ther 
— ^' lived. Rjiigli. 

Far otberwise tbe inviolable saints, 
iibic phataia 6na, advanced entire, 
ilaenble, impeacuably armed. Millaa, 

The Grecian pluiant, mmeleas is a tower, 
On all lidei battered, yai resiiti hit power. Pope. 

A tialely tuperstruclure, that oar wind, 
Kol wits, nar ihock of hlliag years could move ; 
HajHtic and iodisiDlubly firm ' 






n the Ri 



.;h by bimieK aJoOB and lingly k 

. tower of strengtb ; in msfiay phalafir 

,Dd in emlialllcd squadron ruBhing on 

lea of valour, dicad, invincible. 



Pb*i 



I Grecian i 



an antitfuitv, a square 

ballolioa of Koldien, with deir shields joined, and 

pikes crossing each other, so that it was next to 

■inpossible lo break it. The Macedonian plia- 

' ' supposed to have had the advaotogs in 

id strength over the Roman legion. It 

Dsialed of 16,000 men, of whom 1000 marched 

_. reait, and thui was sixteen men deep, each of 

■ irbom earned a kind of pike tv,'enty-three feet 

T long. The soldiers stood so close that the pikes 

I tt^t fifth rank reached their points beyond tlie 

I ftont of the battle. Tbe hindermost ranks lean- 

r ed their .pikes on the slioulders of those who 

I went befare Ibem, and, locking them fast, ptess- 

I od briaklj against them when they made the 

I iHurge ; h> that the first Sve nuiks had the im- 

1 iwlus of Ihe whole phalanx, which was the 

" .0 why Ihe shock was generally irresist- 

But tbe wotd phalanx was also used for a 
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patty of twenty-eight, and leveral other num- 
bers ; and even sometiinos for the whole body 
of fboL See Leoion, 

PmuKx is applied by anatomists to the three 
rows of small bones which fonn the fingers, 

PuALiNx, in natural history, is a term which 
Dr. Woodward and some other writers of fossils 
have used to express an arrangement of (he 
columns of that sort of fossil coralluid body 
found frequently in Wales, and called lithostro- 
tion. In the great variety of specimens we find 
of this, some have the whole phalanx of columns 
cracked through, and others only a few of Ihe 
external ones: but these cracks never remain 
empty, but are found htled up with a while spar, 
as the smaller cracks of stone usually are. TbLi 
is not wonilerful, as there is much spar in the 
compotilion of this fossil; and it is easily wash- 
- ' ■ of the general mass to fill up these 



tration, or general congeries of these phalanges 
of columns, is commonly found immersed lo a 
gray stone, and found on the tops of the rocky 
clilF! about Milford in Wales. It is usually 
erect, though somewhat inclining in some spe- 
cimens, but never lies horizontal. It seems lo 
have been all while at first, hat to have been 
since gradually tinctured with Ihe matter of the 
stone in which it lies. The single columns, 
which form each phalanx, are usually round or 
cylindric, though sometimes flatted and bent ; 
some of them are also naturally of an angular 
figure; tliese, however, are not regular in the 
number of their angles, tome consisting of 
three sides, some of five, and some of seven ; 
some arc hexangular also, but these are .tcatce. 
They are from five or six to sixteen inches in 
length; and the largest are nearly half an inch 
over, the least about a quarter of an inch ; the 
greater number are very equal to one anollier in 
size; but, the sides of the columns being uue- 

Jiial, the same column measures of a different 
lickneas when measured different ways; Ihe 
phalanges or congeries of these are sometimes 
of a foot or more in diameter. The columns 
are oden burst, as if they had been affected by 
external injuries: and it is evident that they 
were not formed "before several other of the ex- 
traneous fossils ; for there are found sometimes 
shells of sea fishes and entrochi immersed and 
oedded in the bodies of the columns. It ap- 
pears plainly hence that when these bodies were 
washed out of the sea, and tossed about in the 
waters whitJi then covered the tops of these 
cliffs, iliis elegant fossil, together with the stony 
bed in which it is contained, were so soft that 
those other bodies found entrance into their very 
substance, and they wei'e fi>rmed as tl were upon 
them. This fossil takes an elegant polish, and 
makes in that state a very beautiful appearance, 
being of Ihe hardness of the common white 
marble, and carrying the elegant structure visi- 
ble in the smallest lineaments. 

P1LAL.\RICA, in ancient warfare, was a 
javelin or long dart, of a particular construction, 
used by the inhabitants of Sagunlum, when they 
so valiantly stood the siege of iL It was ver/ 
thick, and had a sharp piece of iron, four feet 
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long attached to it. It was used ettlier as a PIIALEREUS, a village and port of Aia; 

weapon of close attack and defence, or as a fire- this last is neither large nor commodiotti k 

arm; being, in the latter case, wrapped up in which reason Themistocles put the AlheoissH 

tow and pitch, and, when set fire to, cast out of building the Pineus ; both joined to Athni y 

the balista against the enemy's wooden towers long walls (Nepos). The Fhalareus laj dcb 

and other machines, for the purpose of con- the city (Pausanias). Demetrius Phalocos «k 

suming them. They were sent with so much of this place. See Demetrius. 
force that they pierced through armed bodies PHALRRIA, a town of Tbessaly. 
of men. PHALEHON, PHALERUify names gives * 

PHALARIS, a remarkable tyrant, bom at Phalereus Portus of Athens. See Pbauuc^ 
Crete, where his ambitious designs occasioned PlIALEUCIAN Verse, in ancient potty, i 

his banishment; he took refiige in Agrigentum, kind of verse consisting of five feet; the finis 

a free city of Sicily, and there obtained the which is a spondee, the second a dactyl, k 

supreme power by stratagem. What has chiefly the last three trochees, 
contributed to preserve his name is his cruelty ; PILALEUCUS, a Roman poet, who irnoki 

in one act of which, however, he acted with the phaleucian verse. 

strict justice. Perillus, a brass founder at PHALLIC A, festivals obseired by the I|t> 

Athens, knowing his disposition, invented a new tians in honor of Osiris, the name is demfl 

mode of torture. He made a brazen bull, hollow from 6aXXoc> simulacrum ligneum membh it- 

within, bigger than the life, with a door in the lis. dee Phallus. 

side to admit the victims; who beiui; shut up in PHALLOPHORI, persons who caimdiir 

it, a fire wa& kindled under it« to roast them to phallus at the end of a long pole, at thefintiii 

death ; and the throat was so contrived that their of the Phallic a. See last article, and Pbalw 

dying groans resembled the roaring of a bull. They appeared among the Greeks, besmeared wft 

The artist brought it to the tyrant, in hopes of thedregsofwine, covered with the skins of laxbi 

a great reward. Phalaris admired the invention, and wearing a crown of ivy. 
but ordered the inventor to be put into it, to PHALLUS, the morel, in botany, a genu i 

make the first trial. The end of this detestable the order of fungi, belonging to the eryptoeusi 

tyrant is differently related ; but it is ver}' gene- class of plants. The fungus is reticulated ^m, 

rally believed, with Cicero, that he fell by the and smooth below. There are two species, 
hands of the Agrigentines ; and, as some sup- 1. P. esculentus, the esculent morel, isia- 

pose, at the instigation of Pytliagoras. C)vid tive of Britain, growing in woods, groves, i» 

tells us that his tongue was cut out ; and that dows, pastures, &c. The substance, when reoK 

he was then put into the brazen bull. He is wax-like and friable ; the color a whitish i» 

reigned, Eusebms says, twenty-eight years. low, turning brownish in decay ; the be^rf 

Ph ALAR IS, Canary grass, in botany, a genus the whole fungus about four or five inches. Ik 

of the trigynia order, belonging to the triandria .<ttalk is thick and clumsy, somewhat tuberoBi 

class of plants: gal. biv^ved, carinated, and the base, and hollow in the middle. ThepdeB 

equal in length, containing the corolla. There is either round or conical ; at a medium, ibort 

are ten species, of which the most remarkable are, the size of an egg, often much larger; bolbi 

1. P. arundinacea, the reed Canary grass ; and within ; its base united to the stalk ; and its » 

2. P. Canadensis, tlie manured Canary grass, face cellular, or latticed with irregular sinott 
These are both natives of Britain. The first The magnified seeds are oval. It is nod 
grows by the road sides ; and is frequently cul- esteemed at table both recent and dried, boK 
tivated for the sake of the seeds, which are found commonly used as an ingredient to heighten it 
to be the best food for the Canary and other flavor of ragouts. We are informed by Glediaa 
small birds. The second grows on the banks that morels are observed to grow in the woods rf 
of rivers. It is used for thatching ricks or cot- Germany in the greatest plenty in those plan 
tages, and endures much longer than straw. In where charcoal has been made. Hence the gooi 
Scandinavia they mow it twice a-yeur, and their women who collect them to sell, receiving t 
cattle eat it. There is a variety of this cultivated hint how to encourage their growth, have Imb 
in our gardens with beautifully striped leaves, accustomed to make fires in certain places of <k 
The stripes are generally green and white ; but woods, with heath, broom, vaccinium, and other 
sometimes they have a purplish cast. This is materials, in order to obtain a more pleotiM 
commonly called painted laidy grass, or ladies' crop. This strange method of cultivating moitb 
tresses. being however sometimes attended with drendfcl 

PHALARIUM, a citadel of Syracuse, where consequences, large woods having been setoa 

Fhalaris's bull was kept. fire and destroyed by it, the magistrate thoocih 

PHALARUS, a river of Boeotia, running into fit to interpose his authority, ancl the piacticeB 

the Cephisus. now interaicted. 

PHALERiE, among the ancient Romans, 2. P. impudicus, stinking morel, or stinkhocft 

were military rewards bestowed for some signal is also a native of Britain, and found in vood> 

act of bravery. Authors do not agree whether and on banks. It arises from the earth under i 

the Phalene were a suit of rich trappings for a veil or volva, shaped exactly like a hen's egL 

horse, or golden chains something like the and of the same color, having a long fibrous r>- 

torques, but so formed as to hang down to the dicle at its base. This egg-like volva is composed 

breast and display a greater profusion of orna- of two coats or membranes, the space bet««ea 

ment. The last opinion prevails, but perhaps which is full of a thick, viscid, transparent nai- 

both are tme. ter, which, when dry, glues the coats together, 
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ifaines like varoUh. In (he oeil »lB%e of 
BVWth, the Tolvu luddeoly bursls into several 
boeisud pennaaenl segments, (rom the centre 
<f which arises an erect, while, cellular hollow 
lit about five or six inches high, and one 
k, of a mu-lilie friable subitatice, and most 
Md cttdaTcnnu smell, conical at each end, the 
hne ioMTted in a white, concave, membranaceous 
litiMwJ cup, and the summit capped with a 
«ir, coniraU pileus, an inch long, having a 
■RknUtcd cellular snr£ice ; its ba^ detached 
faai Ihe Italk, and its sumtnit umbilicnted, Ihe 
•Bibiliciu sometimes perforated, and aomelimes 
dMcd. The under side of iliis pileus is covered 
<Mb a ctesu, lircid, gelatinous mailer, similar to 
ttai feuul between the membranea of the voItb ; 
md uodet this viscid malter, concealed in reti- 
tailed receptacles, are found Ihe seed^, which 
•bm magnified appear spherical, Aj soon as 
Ai volra bursu, the planl begins lo diHiise its 
bliJiialili odors, nhich are so powerful and 
■Mriy fspaoded, ihal the hngus may be readily 
dfaeti*«rea by ihe scent only, before it appears 
to Aa ilKht. &t this time the viscid mailer be- 
twt ui the coats of the tolTa ^rows turbid and 
fiacoiu ; and, when (be plant attains its fiiU ma- 
vaity, the clear viscid substance in the pileus 
bcnaties gmdually discolored, putrid, and ex- 
UBBtely fetid, sod >oon afterwardi turns black- 
■A, aad, together with the seeds and internal 
I«n of the pileus itself, melts away. The fetid 
loicU then be^ns to remit, the fungus f^es, and 
cantiotiea for a short titne sapless and coriaceous, 
*arf al last becomes the food of worms. The 
odaverout scent of this fungus greatly allures 
Ife fUs; which, lighting upon the pileui, are 
mnprod in the viuid matter, and perish. 
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Greece, who wrote a poem upon an unnatural 
crime, wherein he supposes Ihat Orpheus was 
the first who piactised it. Some fiagmenta of 
his poems are eiiant. 

PHANODF.MUS, an ancient Greek historian, 
who wrote on the antiquities of Attica 

PlIANTASIA, the daughter of Nicarchus of 
Memphis, in Egypt. It has been said that she 
wrote a poem on the Trojan war, and auother on 
the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, from which com- 

Citioua Homer copied the greatest part of his 
d and Odynsey, when he visited Memphis, 
where tliey were deposiled, 

PHANTASM, n. ..-^ Fr. phonlaum; pkm- 



Phai 



"'iJu- 



Gr. 



ap- 



Thii Amado a a Spaniard that keeps here ia 



They believe, and thty believe amiss, because 
they be but pAanloimi or appariiiani. 

Ralligh'i Htllnry, 

If the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, eiiteiiaimou this airy body or phantom 
with mcreifible aftectinu; partly out of their great 
dfvolioD lo the house ol York, partly out of proud 
humour. Bacon'i Henry I'll. 

Why, 

la this ioremal vale lirst met, thou csUest 

Ml- filher, and Ihal phsnlaim callest my son. 
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aopened volvx by the ridi- 
« of ghosts and dtrmon'i eggs : and 
ttat tb«y collect and dry Ihem either in the 
smoke or open ur, and, when reduced to powder, 
oae them in a glais of spirits as an aphrodisiac. 

Pl!*ti.i.*S among the E^ptiatu, was the em- 
Ucm of fecuodiiy. It was very fervently wor- 
itqtped by women, especially by those who were 
IwtM. This custom was introduced among the 
GnricB, and festivals in honor of it were called 
ffcallita, nr phaluca„ See Mysterifj. Among 
iha Uitsdooa a similar emblem called lingam is 
Bed, and for similar purposes. See IIiNi>oas. 

PHALOS, a term sometimes applied to an 
•nsmeiit placed al the head of tlu> casque of 
McMnt warrion. The Greek hnfsf, and Ihe 
laoiD wolds crista and juba, have each been 
applied la omatnenls of this description. 

PUAN^US, a promontory of Chios, famous 
fcr M wines. Liv. xixvi. c, 43. 

PHAHAII, a suburb of Constantinople, norlh- 
ost of Ihe city, towards the tea. Here reside a 
oonberof respectable Greek families, ihetireek 
paimrch, Itc. 

PitAN ES, a native of llalicamassns, who was 
oMnBuuidet of the Grecian auxiliaries, sent lu 
assUl Amasis king of £gypl, whom he deserted, 

PUANETA, a town of Epims, Liv. xxnii. 



isaying, tv hit deviliih art, U 
Drgani of her fancy, and with 



PUANOCLES, 



I elegiac poet of be telicd on. 



usedinasym)ny- 
mous sense with idea, or notion retained in (he 
mind, of an eitemal object, Locke, who uses 
this word frequently, tells us thai he means ihe 
same thing by il as is commonly meant by spe- 
cies or phantasm, Gamendi, from whom Locke 
borrowed more than from any other author, says 
the same. The words speciesand phantasm are 
terms of art in the Peripatetic system, and from 
this we are to learn the meaning of ihem. 

PHANTASY, or F*iscy, the imagination, 
somelimes called the Hecond of the powers or 
fccuhies of the soul, by which the species of 
objecii received by the external organs of sense 
are retained, recalled, further examined, and 
either compounded or divided. See 1ij*cina- 
Tios. OUieiB define the phantasy to be tha " 
internal sense or power whereby the ideas of 
absent things are formed, and tepreieuled to the 
mind as if they were present. 

PHANTOM, n, i. Fr. pliantome. A spectre ; 
an apparition; visionary apptarance. 

U be cauaot help believing that such things be 
law and heard, he may still have room to believe 
that whal this airy udani™ said ia not ahaolulely U> 
Aturiurf. 
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Ai Pallas will'd, along the nble skiM, 
To calm the queen, the phantotti sister flies. 
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Pope. 

A constant vapour o*er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the misis arise : 
Dreadful as hermits' dreams in haunted shades. 
Or bright as visions of expiring maids. Id. 

Restless and imoatient to try every overture of 

present happiness, he hunts a phantom he can never 

overtake. lingers. 

Bliss ! sublunary bliss— proud words, and vain ! 

Implicit treason to divine decree ! 

A bold invasion of the rights of heaven ! 

1 clasped the j^ntomSf and I found them air. 

Young. 
Then grace the bony phantom in their stead 

With the king's shoulderknot and gay cockade ; 

Clothe the twin brethren in each other's dress, 

The same their occupation and success. Copper. 

PHANUEL, of the tribe of Asher, the father 
of the prophetess Anna. See Anna, and Luke 
ii. 36— -38. 

PilAON, in fabulous history, a young man of 
Mytilene, in the island of Lesbos, who received 
from Venus an alabaster vase filled with an 
essence which had the virtue of conferring beauty. 
He had no sooner anointed his body with it 
than he became the most beautiful of men. The 
ladies of Mytilene fell desperately in love with 
him ; and the celebrated Sappho threw herself 
down a precipice, because he would not encou- 
rage her passion. He is said to have been killed 
by a husband who surprised him with his wife. 
Ovid, in his Epistles, gives a letter from Sappho 
to Phaon, which Pope has translated into Eng 
lish verse. 

PHARA, in ancient geography, a village be- 
tween Egypt and Arabia Petra;a; or, according 
to Ptolemy, at a promontory situated between 
the Sinus Heroopolites and Elaniticus of the 
Red Sea ; where Ishmael is said to have dwelt. 
In Hebrew it is Paran,and in most interpreters; 
Pharan in the Septuagint and X'ulgate. 

PHARACYDES, a commander of the Spar- 
tan fleet, who assisted Dionysius, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, against the Carthaginians. — Polya;n. 2. 

PHARyE, in ancient geograohy, three towns, 
viz. 1. A town of Achaia, in Peloponnesus, on 
the Pienis, seventy stadia from the sea, and 1 60 
south of PatrK. 2. In Crete (Pliny), a colony 
from the Pharv of Messenia. — St^hanus. 3. 
Pharse, or Phers (Strabo, Ptolemy), or.Phara 
(Polybius), a town of Messenia, on the Nedo 
(Strabo), on the north side of the Sinus Messc- 
nius, and north-west of Abea ; anciently read 
Pharis in Homer (Pausanias, Statius), though 
now read Phare. 

PHARAMOND, the first king of France. He 
is said to have reigned <at Treves, and over a 
part of France, about A. D. 420, and to have 
been succeeded by his son Clodio. See France. 
The institution of the famous Salique law is 
generally attributed to him. 

PHARAN, or Paran, the name of the wil- 
derness in the neighbourhood of Phara, adjoining^ 
to Kadesh. Also a town of Arabia Petneat, o'l 
the Gulf of Suez, formerly a bishop's see, but 
now much decayed ; forty miles north of Tor. 

PHARANIT.E, the natives of Phara?.— Pto- 
lemy. 



PHARAOH, Heb. njnD, i. e. makiv lii^i 
common name of the kings of Egypt. Joic[ki 
says tliat in the Egyptian language the«id 
Pharaoh signifies a king ; and that those prinB 
did not assume this name tiU they ascmaed ^ 
throne, when they quitted also their fofoet 
name. There are ten mooarchs of this nm 
mentioned in Script^ire, viz. 

1. Pharaoh, in whose time Abrafaiin vest 
down to F^pt, when Sarah, who passed oiir 
for Abraham's sister, was, by the commiod of 
Pharaoh, brought to his pialace to become b 
wife. See Abraham and SxaxH. 

2. Pharaoh, who reigned ivhen Josepk r- 
rived in Egypt. See Joseph and Jacos. 

3. Pharaoh, who persecuted the Isnditfl, 
and published a decree that all the malecfafldm 
bom of Hebrew women should be thrown isa 
the Nile. 

4. Puaraoh, before whom Moses perfomei 
many miracles, and in whose sight Egypt «s 
visited with ten dreadful plagues. Exod. vii- 
X. This Pharaoh having at last been oompeU 
to send away the Hebrews, and to suffer them a 
go out of Egypt, repented of the leave he kl 
given, and pursuea them at the head of \b 
army with his chariots. But he was drowned ii 
the Red Sea, wherein he had rashly entered ii 
the eagerness of his pursuit. £xod. xiv. Ssae 
historians give us the name of this Phuioh: 
Appion calls him Amasis ; Eusebius calls hia 
Cbenchris ; Usher calls him Amenophis. 

5. Pharaoh, who gave protection to Iladi^ 
son of the king of Edom, who gave him to wife 
the sister of his own queen, enriched him witk 
lands, and brought up his son Oenubah in hb 
own court. 1 Kings xi. 17 — 22. 

6. Pharaou, who gave his daughter in ^B^ 
riage to Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1) : having takes 
Gezer, set it on fire, dro^e the Canaanites out of 
it, and gave it for a present to Solomon, in liei 
of a dowry for his daughter. 1 Kings ix. 16. 

7. Pharaoh, or Shi^hak, who entertained J^ 
roboam in his dominions when he fled fna 
Solomon. He also declared war against Reho- 
boam, besieged and took Jerusalem, carried 
away the king's treasures, and those of the bouse 
of God, particularly the golden bucklers that 
Solomon had made. Some think he was fh 
brother of Solomon's queen, and did this 1o 
avenge the neglect of his sister by Solomon. See 
EciHT, Shisuak, aand 1 Kings xiv. 2^^29. 

8. Pharaoh, with whom Hezekiah made t 
league against Sennacherib, king of Assviii, 
A. M. 3290. See Sennacherib. He is proba- 
bly the same whom Herodotus names SKhen, 
priest of Vulcan, who came to mc^t Sennacherib 
before Pelusium, and to whose assistance \*uIcib 
was believed to have sent an army of rats, >»-hidi 
gnawed the bow-strings and the thongs of the 
bucklers of Sennacherib's soldiers. See Egypt. 

9. Pharaoh Nfxho, or Nechos, son of Psam- 
miticus, who made war with Josiah, and sub- 
dued him. See 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 — 24. Hero- 
dotus also mentions this prince. See Egypt 
and Nix HO II. 

10. Pharaoh Hophr ah, who entered into an 
alliance with Zedukiah king of Judah, and at- 
tempted to assist liim a'/ainst Nebuchadnenar 
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king of CliiilJtia. Against ilii& ['harooh Ei^iel 
pTODOunceil severat of his prophecies. See 
Etek. xi.i\. ivx. lie in cMetl Apriei ia Ileriv 
■touu, I. ii. c. 161. He is also mentioned in 
lUbakkuk ii. 15, 16. See olao IsuiBh xix. tl, 
■■d Jetemiah xlvi. 16, &c. See Apries and 
EsTTt- 

PHARAON, or FaRO, is the name of a game 
tj «taac«, (he principal rules of which are : the 
bnker bolds a pack coniuating of fifty-two cards ; 
he draws all the cards one after ihc other, and 
hfa ibcm down alternately at his right and left 
tMiul : ihen ilieponte may at his pleasure set one 
oi more staJies upon one or more cards, either 
More the honker h^ begun to draw the cards, 
** r after he has drawn any number of couples. 
^ I banlwr win3 the stake of the pontewhen the 
,d of the ponte comes out in an odd place on 
I nght h^id, bul luaes as much to the ponte 
it comes oul in an even place dh his left 
.. The banker wio* half ihe pome's slake 
a it happens to be twice in one couple. 
•n the curd of the ponle, being but once in 
t stock, hapitens to Of. lusl, the ponte neither 
r loses ; and the card of the ponte being 
liU twice in the stock, and the lost couple con- 
Qining his card twice, he then loses his whole 
(tike. 

DeMoine has shown how to find the gain of 

iIk banker in any circumstance of cards reiiinin- 

iDg ia ibe stock, and of the number of limes thnt 

IW ponte's card Is contained in it. Of this problem 

I Ib enuiserates four cases, vii. when the ponte'* 

■ 's once, twice, three, or four times in the 

In tlie first case, Ihe gain of the banker 

the slock. 
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PIIAEI. A valleyand fortress in the southern 
part of Tibet, netu the Bootan fr^mtier, named 
also Parry Jeungh and Parisdong. Lat. 37° 58° 
N.. lon^. 89° 1' K. 

The valley of Phari is extensive ; and ine sta- 
tion of the Pliari lama, who is here a sort of 
prince, being supenniendant of a goombah or 
monastery, and governor of an extensive tract of 
rocks and deserts, which yield verdure only dur- 
ing the mildest season of the year; at which linii! 
ttus neighbourhood is frequented by large herds 
of long haired cattle. "The musk-deer are ulso 
found in great abundance here. Tliere are also 
partridges, pheasants, quails, and a great multi- 
tude of foxes. Winter may be said perpetually 
to reign in this fortress; the mountain L'humu- 
lari 19 for ever clothed with snow, and from its 
remaikable form is probably that which is occa- 
sionally visible from Phnmeah and Haj email. In 
the vicinity wheat does not ripen, yet it is some- 
times cultivated as forage for cattle. Such is 
tlie intensity of the cold here, although in so loiv 
a latitude as 38° N., that animals exposed in the 
open lields are sometimes found dead with their 
he<ids split open by frost. In 1T93 the Chinese 
esiablisned n military post at lliis place. ' The 
fortress is of en irregular Rirm, but deemed of 
great strength. On the north-west is an extensive 
suburb, and on the south a large basin of water, 

PHARIS, a town of Utonia.— Faus. iii. 
c. 10. 

PHAItlSA'ICAL, oJ,*. 1 From Pharisee; 

PnARiBA'iMi, n.t. ) Heb. mg, to sepa- 

rate. Ritual : externally religious. 

The causes of niperstilion are pleasing ind sen- 
sual rites, excessof oularudaiidp^arHaiAiIholin..- , 
over-great reverence of trwiitions, which cannot but 
load the church. Baem. 

Sufier US act to be deluded with pharinial wndi- 
ingi inilead of clinaliaa rufonnings. King Clurla, 

St. Jtiome, whom they fondly term thsir cufdlnsl, 

comparer ioioe popish fiubions of hii time with The 

pAaruainil. ilj,, H.iH. 

;, PhariMaum teems rather a several order 



"(it-1) X (n-3/'^''3x(n-l)X (1-3) 
JDg V = )> He Moivre has calculated a 

B, whibiling this gain or loss for any particu- 

W citmmslances of the play ; and he observes 
1 ■! this play the least disadvantage of Ihe 
, under the same circumstances of cards 
g in the slock, is when the card of the 
poaie is hut twice in it ; the next greater when 
three limes, the next when once, and the greatest 
1 bur times, lie has also demonstrated 
ihe whole gain per cent, of the banker, upon 
c money that is adventured at this game, is 
i. See n* Moivre's Doctrine of 
je 77, &C. 
ntAiVBi, son of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 
iXSTtii. 37,38, &c.), so named from the circum- 
Obk* Ulndinghis birth, by his mother Pharei, 
tc- one breaking forth. His sons are mentioned 
« Numb. Mvi. 20. 31 ; and bis posterity dnvm 
kJcaepb and Mary, in Mall. i.,and Luke in. 
PBAREZITES, the descendants of I'lurcz. 



SH. Serrarius places the origin of 
Pharisaism about the time of Ezra; Maldonat 
makes it only to have arisen a short lime before 
our Saviour's birth. Otliets, with more probabi-- 
lily than either, refer it to the time of the Ma^ 

I'MARISEES, a famous sect of the Jews, 
who distinguished themselves by their leal for 
the tr^itions of the elders, which, Ihey pre- 
tended, were delivered to Moses from Mount 
Sinai along with the law, and therefore both were 
of equal authority. From their rigorous observ- 
ance of these traditions, they looked upon them- 
selves as more holy than other men.and therefore 
separated themselves fi^m those whom they 
thought sinners or proloike, so as not to eat or 
drink with them ; and hence from the Hebrew 
wonl OtS, 1. e. to separate, they had the name 
of Pharisees or Separatists. This sect was oiie 
of themosl ancient and most considerable omnng 
the .lews ; but its original is not well known. Ser- 
rwius places their rise about llie tine of Esdras, 
because it was then that the Jews 'lint began to 
have inlerpreien of their ti^dltions. Maldonei, 
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on the other hand, thinks it cannot have arisen are still of this sect ; being as much devoted to 
among the Jews till a little before the time of traditions or the oral law as their ancestors were. 
Christ. Others, perhaps with more probability, See Karaites, Essenxs, S add vcees, &c. 
refer the origin of the rharisees to the time of PHARIT^, people of Pharis. See Pharjc 
the Maccabees. Dr. Lightfoot contends, that PHARMACA, among the ancients, meant m»- 
Pharisaism rose up gradually, from a period dicated or enchanted compositions of herbt, mi. 
which he does not assign, to the maturity of a nerals, &c., some of which, when taken inwardly, 
sect ; and it is certain from Josephus, that in the were supposed to cause blindness, madness, love, 
timeof John Hyrcanus, the high-priest and prince &c. ; others infected by touch ; such was the 
of the Asmonean line, about 108 years oefore garment sent by Medea to Creusa, prepared se- 
Christ, this sect was not only formed, but made cundum artem ; and others operated upon per- 
a considerable figure; as also that it had ad- sons at a distance. Pharmaca soteria were 
vanced to a high degree of popularity and power employed as antidotes against these mischievous 
about eighty years l^fore Christ. Calmet places compositions : thus the herb moly preserved 
their origin about A. M. 3820, B. C. 184. Ac- Ulysses from the magical influence of Circe. 
cording to Basnage, Aristobulus, an Alexandrian The laurel, the rhamnus, the flea-bane, the jasper- 
Jew, and a Peripatetic philosopher, who flou- stone, were used for similar purposes. See 
rished about 125 years before Christ, and wrote Potter's Grsec. Ant. 

some allegorical commentaries on the Scripture, PHARMACI, in antiquity, were two persons 
was the author of those traditions, by an ad- who were employed in the lustration or purifica- 
herence to which the Pharisees were principally tion of cities. Some say they were both men ; 
distinguished. but others maintain thslt a man to represent the 
This sect was in great repute in the time of our males, and a woman to represent the females. 
Saviour. They held a resurrection of the body, and performed this office. They {Performed sacrifiee^ 
supposed a certain bone to remain uncomipted, to and wore figs about their necks called oXco^ifc ; 
furnish the matter of which the resurrection those of the man were blackish, and those of the 
body was to be formed. They did not, how- woman white. Fiss were an emblem of fertility, 
ever, believe that all mankind were to be raised PHARMACITIS. See Ampelites. 
from the dead. A resurrection was the privilege PHARMACO-CHEMIA, a branch of the 
of the children of Abraham alone, who were all chemical art, which treats of the preparation of 
to rise on Mount Zion ; their incorruptible bones, medicines. It is so named by way of distinction 
wherever they might be buried, being carried to from Spagarico-chemia, a species of chemistiy 
that mountain below the sur&ce of the earth, wholly employed about the transmutation of me- 
The state of future felicity in which the Phari- tals by the philosopher's stone, 
sees believed was very gross : they imagined that PHARMACOPOEIA, (from Greek ^pjuucor 
men in the next world, as well as in the present, remedy, and irouiv to make), means a treatise de- 
were to eat and drink, and enjoy the pleasures of scribing the preparations of medicines, with their 
love, each being re-united to his former wife, uses, manner of application, &c. We have v»- 
Hence the objection stated by the Sadducees, rious pharmacopoeias, as those of Bauderon, 
which our Saviour so satisfactorily refuted.— See Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Le- 
Matt. xxii. 23 — 33. The Pharisees seem to have mery, Lewis, &c. The latest and most in esteem 
had some confused notions, probably derived are the Edinburgh and London dispensatories, 
from the Chaldeans and Persians, respecting the See Pharmacy. 

pre-existence of souls ; and hence Cnrist*s dis- PHARMACOPCEIUS, or Pharmacopola, 

ciples asked hi.n concerning the blind man. — See an apothecary ; or a person who prej^res and 

John ix. 2. With the Essenes, they held abso- sells medicines. See Apothecary. The word 

lute predestination ; and with the Sadducees, is seldom used but by way of ridicule. It is 

free-will ; but how they reconciled these seem- from Greek ^p/iocov and irwXctv to sell. See 

ingly incompatible doctrines is no where ex- Horace, Satire 2, lib. i. ver. i. 
plained. The sect of the Pharisees was not PHARMACUM. Greek ^ftocoy. A me? 

extingubhed by the ruin of the Jewish common- dicament or medicine ; whether of a salutary or 

wealth. The greatest part of the modem Jews poisonous < uality 
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PHARMACEU^C, adj. 1 Gt. ^p,iu«v- 
PsARUACEL-'TICiL, r«oc, fapiiatoy, 

Puaruacol'ouist, n.i. land Xj^o; ^p/w- 
Phariiacopce'ia, j cov and a-oitw 

PuABUACUp'oLiST, i (Fr.p4«rof(tfo/i«j 
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ii, fopfHWoi" (Fr.pAaniioriej.> Ail ftom f iip- 
■, a medicine. Phannaceutic awl pliarma- 
^dl lire, relating lo the know led^'eoiprepani- 
of medicines: phatmacoli^i.il. one wbo 
tites upon diuga or medicine!: [iharmacopiEia, 
flispeiualory or book containing rulei for ma.k- 
j or compounding medicines: pharmacopoiitl. 
It who sell* them : phaniwcy, llie art or prac- 
K of preparing medicines. See Uelow. 
KBch done Iha goddeis mighi with watefiful eje, 



PART I. 

Pbarhaci may be defined the an of pre- 
^^ring, combining, compounding, and pieierv- 
f, tiiOK substances which are employed in 



Authors who treat of It usually 
rir disquisition hy en|{a;ing in the considera- 
n of chemical principles. Thus the table of 
langement presented by one of the most mo- 
int and able writers ou ibe science in question 
■s follows:— 

. I. — Of ihe more general agents influ- 
encing pharmaceutical combinations, including 
1- Attraction 1 a. attraction of agL:reeatian; b. 
' chemical attraction or affinity; 2. Repulsion. 
Powers by which it is produced : caloric, 
light, electricity, and galvanism. 
'. U. — Of the constitution and combinations 
lubstinces. 1. Uf solids. 3. Uf fluids. 
i. Of aenfbcm substances or gases. 
KT. III. — Of pharmaceutical operations, and 
the deicriplion of the apparatus. 
This arrangement oF Dr. Thomson is exceed- 
ffij perspicuDUi, and calculated to convey jutt 
itioni of the principles of the science; but, as 
e subjects of the two first sections have been 
uidered under the head of Cuf.histhy, we 
er our readers to that article, and proceed di- 
*ljr to the more immediate objects of pimrma- 
itical science : viz. tlial of elfectini; chnnnei 
inartificial kind in medicinal suhstances which 
lapresented simple by the hand of nature. 
r Phannaceulical operations may be said to be 
either mechanical ot chemical; the first apply- 
ing to alteration of mode; the second effecting 
a change of essence. Thns pulverisation, irito- 
ration, teviption, granulation, are instances of 
tlie mechanical division of bodies; while sifting, 
washing, fillrattoo, are modes of mechanical sepa- 
ration of their parts ; the former being the ap- 
plication of a power or powers to overcome the 
I «ohesivB force by which the particles of bodies 
Ian held together, the bodies still retaining their 

[I 



identity as to quantity, the latter consisting of 
modes of talcing one portion of a mass from 
another. 

The chemical changes effected in substances 
by pharmaceutical processes are armnged in 
three classes: 1. Operations which produce 
^lianges by ■ separation of thei" ' 



change ceasis and chemical cimnge c 
and it is in this (ink of combination between for- 
mative and essenlial change thai the opecations 
in this first division are to be arranged.) 2. 
Operations in which bodies acling upon each 
other produce obvious decomposition, or essen- 
tially change llie nature of such bodies. 3, 
Operations in which combinations of bodies with 
oxygen are effected by means of augmenied tem- 
perature. 

Mechahical Opebatiuns. 

1. Pulvcrisalion. — This consists in reducing 
substances to powder by beating, or forcibly 
overcoming tlie aggregative Hllraclion by whicli 
ihe particles of bodies cohere, ll is usually ner- 
furmed in mortars, which are made of various 
materials according to the substance!) acted upon, 
for in some-cases the materials of the mortar 
would enter into chemical combination with Ihe 
matter employed, and thus the proaess would be 
interfered with. Mortars are principally made 
of marble, iron, brass, glass, porcelain, or 
VVedgewood's ware. Of whatever materials 
inorlars are made, they should be iatemally at 
bottom of the form of a hollow hemisphere, and 
their sides should have such a degree of inclina- 
tion as to make the substances fall back lo the 
bottom everytimethe pestle is lifted. The ope- 
ration, however, is retarded when too great a por- 
tion of the ingredients falls under the pestle; 
hence a large quantity of any substance should 
mil be put into the mortar at a lime, and thii 
finer parts should from time to time be removed. 

Vegetable matters require lo be dried before 
they can be pulverised ; and woods, roots, and 
barks should be previously cut, chipped, or 
rasped. When roots are very fibrous, as those 
of ginger for trxample, il is advisable to cut Ihem 



resins, which soften in a moderate leniperatur 
or in warm weather, should be pondered in cold 
weather, and only gently beaten to prevent them 
from running into a paste instead of forming a 
powder; and when the powdered substance is 
intended to be dissolved in any menslrutiro ex- 
cept a pure alkali, Ihe pulverisation is much 
bcititaled hy mixing them with a portion of 
clean well washed white sand. The pulverisa- 
tion of camphor is assisted by the addition of a 
few drops of alcohol ; sugar is the best addition 
lo aromatic oily substances as nutmegs, mace, 
&c. ; and to Ihe emulsive seeds some dry pow- 
der must be added, without which tliey cannot 
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be reduced to powder. Metals which are to prevent the sides of the fMper and hmt. 

scarcely brittle enough to be powdered, and yet from' being so closely in contact as to imaaai 

are too soft to be filed, as zinc for instance, ' may with the percolation. ^Vhen Tery acrid br^ 

be powdered while hot in a heated iron mortar ; such as the strong acids and alkalis, require ft. 

or metals may be rendered brittle by alloying tration, the glass funnel that if employed f 

them with a small quantity of mercury ; but as partly filled with powdered quartz, and SQ» 

metals arc not required to be reduced to the state times sand placed over this, so arranged thati^ 

of very fine powder for pharmaceutical pur- coarser materials shall be at the bottom of ft 

poses, those processes are seldom performed/ funnel, and the finer on the sur&ce. The sfi* 

Trituration as to effect is the oame as pulveri- stance to be filtered is poured on the soifaoe c 

sation by beating ; it is produced by a rotatory the sand slowly, which it passes through, » ain 

motion of the nestle, or upon a large scale by the lower substrata, and thus are the impmite 

rollers. Dr. Thomson remarks that the fine of the liquor left behind, 

powders kept in the shops are generally ground Expreuion is a species of filtiatioii : bot b 

m this manner; but there ajipears to be an error this last case force is employed. ExpresMiB 

in reducitig vegetable matters to the state of im- principally employed to obtain the juices of fas 

palpable powder; for in this state, both during vegetables, ana the unctuous vegetable oik Ik 

the process of grinding and afterwards, the air material is first beaten or bruised, theo eodoB 

and light act powerfully upon them, and produce in a bag, not completely filled, and subjedciit 

chan,7cswhicn, although they are not well under- pressure between the plates of a screw pm 

stood, yet appear to alter the medicinal virtues The pressure should be applied gradually, 

of the substances. Vegetables treated in this manner ought is k 

Levigation is in fact trituration assisted by the perfectly fresh ; and they should for the is 

addition of a fluid, which does not act chemi- part be subjected to the pressure immedia^ 

cally, or as a solvent, upon the material. This upon being bruised, for the bruising dispw 

process is usually performed upon a flat stone, them to ferment. But subacid fruits yield ■* 

and the rubbing is effected by a muller of the juice, and of a better quality, ivhen they at p 

same material with the stone. Earths are thus mitted to stand a fiew days in a woodar 

prepared for pharmaceutical purposes, and <ilso earthen vessel previous to pressure. Sometxaa 

some of the metals. Water or spirits of wine, when the vegetable matter to be expressed iiv 

or some unctuous material, are usually employed n^ry juicy, the addition of a little watet is seBB- 

in levigation, and the substances used in the sary. It is proper to peel oranges and Icaai 

operation are for the most part })reviously pul- before they are pressea, in order to preroMik 

verised. essential oil of the rind from mixing with At 

Granulation is used for the mechanical divi- expressed juice. For unctuous seeds iron ^ 

sion of some of the metals. The substance is arc used in expression, and the bruised tak 

melted or beaten into fine leaves, and then stirred may be previously subjected in a bag to ^ 

briskly until it cools; or it is poured in its melt- steam of not water. 

ed state into water, and stirred or agitated till Despumation is employed in the instance t^' 

it cools. The process is called granulation, on fluids being so thick and clammy as not top* 

account of the metallic particles being separated with facility tlirough a filter. The liquor i 

by it in the form of small grains. heated, and thus throws up a scum, wfaidkfH^ 

Rasping and filing scarcely need be men- be carefully removed ; or more generally «biB 

tioned as modes of dividing substances. of eggs are employed in the process of despnt* 

Sifting consists in separating the finer from tion ; this entangles the impurities of the M 

the coarser parts of substances, by causing the and rises up with them to the surface, li U 

former to pass through apertures in sieves formed case of clarifying spirituous liquors isinglass ai) 

of iron wire, hair cloth, or gauze. For very be employed, for the process which coagobiB 

light and valuable powders it is necessary to in the spirit without the assistance of heat,a^ 

employ close sieves, otherwise a great deal of the forms a scum which descends to the bottom dt 

matter would be lost in the agitation. tlie vessel, and carries the impurities with it 

Washijig or elutrintion consists in agitating ' Besides the above methods of mcchanicaiH 

the material in a fluid which does not act upon separating the parts of substances from ooeaoo- 

it as a solvent, but merely suspctids it. The ther« fluids of different specific gravities, vatA 

liquor containing thus the finer particles of the together, arc separated by means of the sepantBR 

material is poured ofi' from the sciliment, and funnel. It is chiefly used for separating li^ 

suffered to remain at rest for some time, when essential oils from the water with which tbeys^ 

these fine and washed particles gradually settle, entangled during their distillation. The fiB*^ 

and the supeniatant water is ])Oured off, or drawn is first stopped at the bottom, and then iiUedvilk 

from the material by a syphon. the mixed fluids, the heaviest of which gndulij 

Filtration is a species of fluid sifling; filters subsides into the narrow part below ; and«^ 

are generally made of fine close flannel, or linen, the cork at the bottom is taken out, and 4e 

or unsized paper, called filtering paper. When stopper above a little loosened, it flows ovi; ^J 

these are large it is usual to form them into a which means the lighter is easily obtained ic 

conical bag, and suspend this bag from a hoop a separate state. Some of the essential oibiR 

or frame. When paper is employed it is doubled heavier, others lighter than water ; but both ca 

lip in the shape of a cone, and inserted into a be thus separated with equal facility.^ 

funnel ; it is often requisite to introduce glass Tlie above quotation is from Dr. Thonsjo: 

rods between the pa]>cr and the funnel^ in order and in what follows respecting the 
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s of pharmacy we shall be pnncipally 
tdebied lo the publication of ibai auDior. 

le changes of which we have aUove spoken, 
\ some sort holding an iDtemiediale place 
een mere fomtaliTe and absolutely ppseotial 
uion, are effected by 1st, Culoric, inducin;; 
jquefaction, fmion, evaporation, exsiccation, 
litlillation, rectificaUon, dephle^atioo, aubh- 
i by ad, Water, and other Huid«, causing 
1, liuviation, maceration, digestion, infu- 
•ion, decoclioo, eitractian ; 3d, By oilier chemi- 
cal ngenls inducing coa^lation. 

Calarijic changet. Lii/iitfattioii. — This term 
is applied to that operation by which certain 
bodies, when exposed lo a moderate heat, ore 
rendered fluid niter passing through several in- 
termediate stales of softness. Fat, lard, wax, 
resin, and many other similai- bodies, undergo 
liquefaction ; which i> liietefofe employed in 
pbannacy to facilitate the combination of these 
bodiei in the fonnalion o! ointment. The heat 
veiselt for conducting the process of liquefaction 
we earthenware pani. 

Fusioa differs from liquefacllon in the sudden 
change fmm the solid to the fluid slate, which 
thoKe bodies which are liable to it suHer on ex- 
posure to beat. There are no intermediate stiles 
of softness ; but the fusible body, when heated 
to a certain point, immediately assumes the 
fluid fann. This point differs very eousiderahly 
in different solids ; but in general simple suV 
.■lances are less fusible than compouodi; and 
tome of the simple earths cannot be fused wjth- 
~ ' llie addition of some other subatances lo pro- 
i their fusion. These arc generally saline 
t), and ate denominated fluxes. Fusion is 
ually performed iu crucibles, the best of which 
J made of very pure clay or poller's earth, 
s made of various forms, three cornered, 
IT round, and fitted with covers. 

Crucibles are also made of cast-iron, of fine 
■ilver, and of platina. The first, however, are 
destroyed when saline substances are melted in 
ibem; and when made red hoi in a current of 
air are api lo suffer oxidation ; bul in other 
tespects they are durable, and can sustain sud- 
den altemationB of heat and cold without crack- 
ing. Some of the meiulllc crucibles combine 
many of the beat qualities necessary for this set 
of inatnimeols; particularly thow of platinn: 
which, however, are too expensive for ordinary 

Evaporation ii the dissipation of a liquid by 
means of heat, aud a employed in pharmacy 
generally with the view of obtaining in a sepa- 
nue stale any fixed substance which may he 
combined wiih water or some olher evaporable 
fluid. Thus, by exposing an aqueoua solution 
' of a silt lo a certain degree of heat, the caloric 
which combines with the water reuders it vola- 
tile, and di*perses il in the fotm of an elastic 
■eritbnn fluid; while the particles of the utt, 
being bMMight nearer to each olher, and within 
the sphere of their mutual atlTactioii, reunite, 
and the salt is obtained in its conctele state. In 
spontaneous evaporation the air is llie principal 
agent, the dissipation being independent on 
artificial caloric or increased temperature. It is 
easy lo conceive that the process of evapataiion 



is only bad recourse lo when the part of the body 
which is ihus dissipated is of little value ; when 
a solid is to be separated from a more valuable 
fluid, such as alcohol, distillation and not eva- 
poration IS employed. 

Evaporating dishes are made of differenl ma- 
terials ; the besl are those of biscuit porceluin 
made by Wedgewood, When glass or earthen- 
ware dishes are employed the heat is besl applied 
through the medium of sand ; or, if a still more 
moderate heal be necessary, by means of boiling 
water over which the ecaiiarating dish should be 
placed. The first is named a sand-batii ; the 
second a water-bath. Evapuiatiog dishes in the 
general way should be flat-luitlamed and shallow, 
so as to expose a large surfiEce to the action of 
the applied heal. 

EiaiixaiioH is a variety of evaporation. Il is 
generally employed for depriving salts of their 
water of crystallisation. The bodies lo be exsic- 
cated are healed in an iron ladle or pol, and un- 
decgo first what is called the watery fusion, ihat 
19, are heated and dissolved in their own fluid; 
this fluid, by coniinuing the process, is evaporat- 
ed, and the body is left in the form of a dry 
mass. When the substances to be exsiccated 
are liable to decomposition in a temperature 
above 212°, asia ibe case with some of the com- 
pound oiidts, the process must be conducted 
by the heal of a waler-bath. 

DalUlation is also a species of evaporation, 
differing from it only in Uiis. that the vapor of 
volatile matter, instead of being dissipalM and 
lost in the air, is collected and condensed in 
close vessels. Some of the vessels used in this 
process will be found in ihe plates appended lo 
the article Chemisth*. The simplest ia the re- 
tort and receiver. The common still is a well 
known apparatus. It consists of two parts, the 
boiler, and Ihe head or capital. The boiler, 
which is Ihe part to which the Are is applied and 
contains the materials, is of a cylindrical shape, 
and may be sunk in a furnace or immersed in a 
water-hath when the lemperatute requires lo be 
nicely regnlated. The head or capital is a large 
hollow globe, the upper pari of which is drawn 
out into a inpering pipe beni lo a curve or arch, 
and terminating iu the sernenliue or worm. 
I'heie parts are generally made of copper; bul 
the worm is a long pewter pipe of a decreasing 
diameter which winds in a spiral direction 
obliquely flirou;h a deep tub filled with cold 
water. The body, head, and worm require to be 
luted together ; but in general slips of paper 
dipped in Sour, paste, or pieces of wet bladder, 
are sufhcienl for this purpose. In this apparatus 
Ihe vapors are raised into the head, whence they 
puss into the worm, where they are condensed 
and issue in drops from the lower end of the 
pipe. Ey degrees the water in the refrigeratory 
becomes warmed and requires to be renewed, 
and thence the necessity of the lube being fur- 
nished with a Slop-cock, by which the hearted 
water may be drawn off without disturbing Ihe 
apparatus. As in this ipeciea of distillation Iht 
vapor ascends before il is condensed, it is named 
distillation per aacensum. The distillation by 
the retort or cucurbit is named disiillatttm per 

I 2 
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Id some cases, as in the distillatioo of several gredients when it is poured on, by «U it 

essential oils, (he vapor, instead of passing late- might escape without acting on Uie whole dh 

rally or ascending, is forced to descend. To ingredients. 

produce this effect a plate of tinned iron is fixed In smaller operations lixtviation iiiijbee» 

within any convenient vessel so as to leave a space ducted in glass matrasses, and the lie, whid ii 

beneath it ; and, the materials to be distilled be- the name given to the solution, filtered fhxm^ 

ing laid upon this, they are covered by another paper in a glass funnel, 
plate, accurately fitted to the sides of the vessel, By maceration soluble portions of .sobitian^ 

and strong enough to support the fuel which is chiefly of a vegetable nature, are obtained is » 

burnt upon it. By this means the volatilised lution ; these substances being immersed is wi 

matter of the materials under the fire is forced water or in spirituous fluids for a suffidenk kagdi 

into the lower cavity of the vessel and there con- of time. It is frequently employed as a prepvi' 

deused. This mode of distillation is denominated tion for infusion and decoction, which are ahnjs 

distillation per descensum. For an account of rendered more effective by the prerious fflaeoi' 

Woulfe^s apparatus, and its modifications, see tion of the materials, 
plates of Chemistry. Digestion is similar to maceration, except fa 

Rectification is the repeated distillation of any in this last case the power of the fluid is tauid 

product obtained by distillation, when it is not by a gentle heat. It is usually perfi>nDediii 

perfectly pure. This second operation is carried glass matrass, and the evaporation of the liqai 

on at a lower temperature, so that the more vo- impeded by stopping the mouth of the anlni 

latile parts only are raised and pass over into the slightly with a plug of tow, or tjring over ilt 

receiver, leaving the impurities behind. When piece of wet bladder perforated with small hota 

the fluid is simply rendered stronger, as in the When the menstruum is valuable, as alodiolfi 

case of alcohol, by bringing over the spirit and instance, another matrass with a smaller mo^ 

leaving behind the superfluous water, the opera- may be inverted over the former and the joioiiy 

tion is named dephlegmation, or concentration, secured by a piece of wet bladder ; or, what i 

When the liquid is distilled off from any sub- perhaps preferable, a long open glass tube Mf 

stance die process is called abstraction ; and co- be luted to the mouth of the matrass which oat 

hobation if the product be redistilled from the tains the materials. By these means any puttf 

same materials, or from a fresh parcel of the same the liquor which is resolved into steam by tk 

materials. heat is condensed and conveyed back sfHi 

Sublimation is a species of distillation in which the materials. Tlie matrass may be eilhv 

the product of volatilisation is condensed in a heated by a common fire, or a lamp, a wiHf 

solid form ; but, as this condensation takes place bath, or a sand-bath ; and, when eiUier of ii 

at a higher temperature than that of watery va- latter is used, the matrass should not be tak 

por, a much more simple apparatus is required, deeper in the water or the sand than the pofta 

The process is conducted sometimes in a cruci- that is filled. The process has been denomiMl' 

ble, with a cone of paper or another crucible in- ed circulation, when the condensed yapocs ut 

verted over it, in which the product is condensed ; returned upon the ingredients, 
and, as in this case it is light and spongy, it was Infusion is intended chiefly to extract the ^> 

formerly denominated flowers. For other mat- latile and aromatic principle of vegetables 

ters which are less volatile a cucurbit and capital, which would be dissipated by decoction or dr 

or a flask and phial, are employed, and sunk gestion; and also those parts of Tegetabki 

about two-thirds in a sand-bath. In these cases which are more readily soluble in water, as gsa^ 

the product is a solid, and is denominated a sub- sugar, extract, tannin, the salts and part of litt 

limate. resin from the insoluble parts. The water ii 

^ ^ poured boiling hot on the materials, sliced, m 

CHANGES BY THE ACTION OF Fluids. Jg^yp^j ^^ a coarsc Dowdor, and kept in t 

Solution. — For an account of the laws and closely covered vessel till tliev are cold, when the 

circumstances of this process, see the article infusion or liquor is decanted off for use. lofbr 

Chemistry. sions are sometimes effected with cold water; 

Ijixiviatum, — When a saline body consists of but for the most part these though more gratefiil 

both soluble and insoluble ingredients, the solv- are weaker than the infusions by heat. 
ent of the former, acting upon the salt, produces Decoctiony or boiling, is employed with ait 

lixiviation, which process, when conducted on a vantage to extract the mucilaginous parts of 

great scale, is generally performed in large tubs plants, as well as their bitterness and several other 

or vats having a hole near the bottom containing vegetable principles which do not easily yield is 

a wooden spigot and faucet. A layer of straw is mere infusion. It is generally performed ia 

placed at the bottom of the tub, over which the slightly covered vessels ; but when the meostnr 

substance is spread, and covered by a cloth ; af- um is valuable, as alcohol for instance, a retoit 

ter which hot or cold water, according as the salt and receiver, or the common still may be used, 

is more or less soluble, is poured on. The water, in the body of which the decoction is prepared, 

which soon takes up some of the soluble parts of while the vapors, which otherwise would escape, 

the saline body, is after a little while drawn off are condensed and preserved, 
by the spigot ; and a fresh portion of water is Extraction, — If the liquor obtained by either 

successively added and drawn off until the whole infusion or decoction be subjected to eVapontioB 

of the soluble matter is dissolved. The straw in the watery part is dissipated, and the part which 

this operation acts as a filter, an.d the cloth pre- is extracted by it is obtained in the solid fone, 

vents the water from making a hollow in the in- and is denominated an extract. It is obvioas 
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enough that extract of some materials will not 
contain the whole of the principles of those me- 
tehah. 

Changes by Chemical Agents. 

CotpUaiian — This is the conversion of a 
flaid into a sohd of more or less consistency. 
The means employed to effect this are increase 
of temperature, alcohol, acids, and runnets. The 
efliect appears to arise from a new arrangement of 
particles produced by the affinity exerted be- 
tween the solid particles contained in the fluid 
and the coagulating substance. 

Changes produced by the Chemical Action 
OF ONE set of Bodies on another. 

DeeompotUion. — ^This implies the separation 
of the component parts of bodies from one an- 
other. It is produced in some cases by heat so 
as to orercome the affinity of aggregation. Elec- 
tricity or Galvanism may also effect decomposi- 
tion ; but in the greater number of instances it 
it the result of a superior affinity that holds the 
principles of the substance about to be decom- 
posed in union, and produces new compounds. 

In pharmaceutical operations decomposition is 
wvy frequent, and it is of the utmost importance 
far the prescribers of medicine to be acquainted 
with its seueral circumstauces. 

DmoSition^ — ^This differs from mere solution 
by its being necessarily accompanied by some 
change in the nature of the dissolved body. In 
general effervescence is caused by the process, 
the disengaged materials becoming extracted in a 
gaseous rorm. The making a common saline 
iianght is an instance of dissolution. 

PtteipiUUion. — Here also decomposition oc- 
etin, but the substance extricated is thrown 
down instead of otherwise separating itself. The 
material used to produce this separation is called 
the precipitant, and the separated substance the 
precipitate. It is necessary for the prescriber to 
be acquainted with those substances which, when 
SBized with others, produce precipitation, other- 
wise be will often be foiled in attempting the 
combination of incompatible principles. The 
ibUowinff table of precipitants is extracted by 
Dr. A. T. Thomson, from the System of Chemis- 
try by Dr. Thomas Thomson ; all the substances 
not employed in pharmacy being omitted : — 



Zinc 


alkaline carbonates ? 


Antimony 


Water, hydro-sulphuret 




of potassa. 


Arsenic 


Nitrate of lead. 


5. Acids. 




Sulphuric 
Carbonic 


Muriate of barytes. 


Muriate of an alkaline 




earth. 


Boracic 


Sulphuric acid. 


Nitric 





Acetic 





Benzoic 


Muriatic acid. 


Succinic 


Sulphate of iron. 


Oxalic 


Muriate of lime. 


Tartaric 


Potassa. 


Citric 


Acetate of lime. 


In some caseij 


where decomposition is effected 


by the addition 


of another substance, the sepa- 



1. Alkalies. 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 

t. AlJLALINE £aRTHS. 

Barytes 

Lime 

Magnesia 

3. Earths Proper. 
Alumina 

4. Metallic Oxibes. 
Silver 

Mercury 

Copper 

Iron 



Precipitants. 
Tartaric acid. 

Fixed alkalies. 

Sulphuric acid, sulphates. 
Oxalic acid, oxalates. 
Phosphoric acid, phos- 
phate of soda (not direct). 

Ammonia, hydro-sulphu- 
ret of potassa. 

Muriate of soda. 

Muriate of soda. 

Iron. 

Succinate of soda, benzo- 

ate of soda. 
Sulphate of soda. 



rated body is not precipitated, but rises to the 
surface, and is thence denominated a cream : 
thus, by the addition of any acid to a solution of 
soap, the alkali unites with the acid, while the 
oil IS separated and swims on the surface of the 
liquor. 

Crystalliiaiion. — See Chemistry. 

Ferntentation. — For an account of those 
changes which vegetable substances undergo 
when separated from the living plant, and placed 
under certain circumstances so as to act upon 
one another ; and for the different compounds 
and principles which are severally the results of. 
the vinous, acetous, and putrefactive fermenta- 
tions, whether naturally occurring or artificially 
produced, see also the article Chemistry. 

Having thus premised an account of the ge- 
neral principles of pharmaceutic science, with 
its application .to medicinal purposes, we now 
proceed to detail the several processes ordered 
in the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias ; 
and in this, the main part of the present article, we 
shall follow the plan adopted by Dr. A. T. Thom- 
son, giving first the translations of the directions 
ordered by the colleges, and then some few re- 
marks on the qualities of the composition. In 
respect to that portion of the treatise which re- 
lates to the incompatibility of one substance 
with another. Dr. Tnomson will be wholly our 
guide. It should, however, be premised that 
chemical niceties may in some few instances suc- 
cumb before actual observations on the effects of 
compounds. 

We do not include the articles of the Dublin 
Pharmacopceia, fearing too great extension of 
the paper ; and we may here take occasion to 
say that it is much to be lamented that one ge- 
neral prescription is not adopted throughout the 
whole of the united kingdom. In an appendix, 
however, will be found some of the more recent 
remedies, principally of the French school, which 
the Dublin college ha? recently adoDted. 

PART II. 
ACIDS. 

In the article Chemistry, and under the word 
Acid, will be found remarks on the principle 
of acidification and the composition of acids. It 
will there be seen that all acids having been sup- 
posed compounds of oxygen with certain ba<«e8, 
the name of the particular acid was taken from 
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the base, and the terminations ic and ous were 
employed to indicate the degree of oxidation, or 
rather of acidification ; thus sulphur combined 
with a particular measure of oxygen was named 
sulphureous acid, with a greater quantity, or to 
a saturating point, sulphuric. The recent changes 
which chemistry has undergone have materially 
modified these the Lavoisierean principles of 
composition and nomenclature ; but they are to 
a certain extent correct, and have been received 
by the framers of the Pharmacopoeias. 

In the following account of the acids, the 
alphabetical arrangement will be adopted accord- 
ing to the London Pharmacopceia ; but it may 
be right in the first place to copy Dr. Thomson's 
table of arrangement, according to their radicals 
or bases : — 

1. Acids composed of a simple radical 
AND Oxygen. 

Sulphur . 1. Sulphuric acid. 
A ^ i 2. Nitrous acid. 

^°»« • • } 3. Nitric acid. 

. Acids composed of a compound Radi- 
cal AND Oxygen. 

^ 1 . Acetic acid. 
Carbon and hydrogen ) I ^^^'^[^^ 

V4. Succinic acid. 

3. Acids composed of a simple radical 
AND Chlorine. 

Hydrogen . 1. Muriatic acid. 

Acidum aceticum dilutum. London. — Diluted 
acetic acid. 

Let dilute acetic acid be distilled from a glass 
retort into a glass receiver kept cool ; let the 
first pint be thrown away, and preserve the six 
succeeding pints. 

Acidum acsticum tcnue, Edinburgh.— Weak 
acetic acid. 

Distil eight pounds of vinegar in a glass vessel 
with a gentle heat. Throw away the pound 
which first comes over; and the five pounds 
which follow will be the weak acetic acid. The 
distillation may be continued so long as a color- 
less acid comes over ; but this, being too much 
burnt and unfit for internal use, may be mixed 
with the pound that first comes over, and kept 
for various chemical ]mrposes. 

(H the appellations given to this preparation 
Dr. Tliomson considers that of the Kdinbun^h 
College the only unobjectionable one ; tlie pre- 
paration being the acetic acid in a more diluted 
state than that in which it exists in viuegar, but 
purer, being freed in a great de^jree from the 
mucilage, extractive, supertartrateof potassa, and 
other extraneous matters which vinegar contains. 

Qualitus. — Distilled vinegar ought to be color- 
less and transparent, and of a specific gravity 
from 1*007 to 1*0095. Its taste is pungent, and 
purely acid. It is sometimes adulterated with 
sulphuric acid; but the adultcmtion may be 
detected by a precipitate being produced when 
acetate of barytes in solution is added. When 
lead and tin are the adulterating materials, the 
addition of a solution of sulphureted hydrocen 
throws down a dark-colored precipitate ; if cop- 
per have been employed in the adulteration, the 



acid will become blue by being su] 
with ammonia. 

Aledical properties. — ^It is fitter for 
tical purposes than common vinegar, oaaeeoa 
of its greater purity, and from not being liiUeii 
decomposition. Its medical uses are tbe satt 

Acidum aceticum forte, £dinbaiglt— SM; 
acetic acid. 

Take of sulphate of iron dried one pm^ 
superacetate of lead ten ounces. Having ntibti 
them together, put them into a retort, iad disd 
in a sand-bath with a moderate beat, so longs 
any acid comes over. 

This acid difiers from distilled yinegtr onljii 
being stronger and purer. Acetic acid nayaisi 
be prepared by applying a decomposing tempea- 
ture to the metallic acetates, 'which was Ibnnerij 
ordered to be done by the London College, a 
by mixing the sulphuric acid with the acebli, 
or by mixing the acetates and sulphates togeChs. 

Qualitiei. — Acetic acid is vety pungent to (k 
taste ; it has a grateful odor ; it is very Tdatflt; 
its specific gravity is 1*063. It unites vid 
water in any proportion ; and, during the jbSh- 
ture, heat is evolved. 

Medical properties. — It is rubefacient vte 
applied to the skin, and may be employed a 
produce speedy vesication; but it is prinapdh 
used for correcting impurities in the air, and a 
a refreshing scent in cases of faintness or hn- 
teric affection. 

Acidum benzoicum. London. — Benzoic icii 
Take of benzoin one pound ; put it into t glM 
vessel placed in a sand-bath, and subjected to i 
heat of 300° gradually augmented ; sublime lod 
nothing more ascends ; press the matter sublined 
between bibulous paper, that the oil may k 
separated ; then sublime again with a heat not 
raised above 400°. 

Edinburgh. — ^Take of benzoin twenty-lbv 
ounces, subcarbonate of soda eight ounces, wiar 
sixteen pounds. Triturate the balsam with tk 
subcarbonate ; then boil them in water for lolf 
an hour, constantly agitating them. Stim 
Ilepeat the boiling with other six pounds of 
water, and strain. Mix the strained kquors nd 
evaporate them to two pounds. Again filter 
and drop into it diluted sulphuric acid so long 
as any precipitation is produced. 

Dissolve the precipitated benzoic acid is 
boiling water ; strain the solution, while still bol, 
through linen, and set it aside to crys^tailise. 
Wash the crystals with cold water; ihen dit 
and preserve them. 

Qualities. — Benzoic acid possesses an agm- 
able taste, rather pungent, and a fragrant smelL 
It appears in the form of feathery flocculent crys- 
tals, quite white, and of a silky character, iti 
specific gravity is 0*657. When heated it gives 
out a strong suffocating vapor. It is solnbU is 
twenty-four times its weight of boiling watet 
Cold alcohol takes about one half its weight; 
boiling alcohol its own weight. 

Medical properties. — Not much used in medi- 
cine, although retained in the pharmaconona* ; 
its medicinal efl^cacy is indeed questionable ; it 
forms an ingredient in the compound tinctoie of 
camphor of the London, and ot the ammoniated 
tincture of o])ium of the Edinburgh College. 



1, AciduM citricum. London. — Citric acid. 

Take of lemon juice a piot; prepsired chalk an 
"ounce, or sufficient to saturate tLc juice; diluted 
E sulphuric acid niae Huid ouncei. Add the chalk 
gradualiy to the lemon juice healed, and mix 
_ them ; then pour off the liquor. Wash the citrate 
of lime which remains in repealed quantities of 
9rarm water, and then dry it. Pour on the dried 
Qponder the diluted ntdphuric acid, and boii for 
Zen minutes ; then strain the liquor llirough a 
Unen cloth by strong pTsssue, and filler it 
flirough paper. Eiaporate the filtered liquor 
.with a gentle heat, so that crystals maj^ form in 
cooling. In order that the crysiab may be ob- 
'tftined pure, let tliem be dissolved in wuler a 
ffcond and a third time, Gltered each time, and 
■el apart for crystallisation. 
. In this procew it is obviou* enough that the 
sEme of the chalk unites with the citric acid 
,«Kiiting in the lemon Juice, and forms an iusolu- 
ple citrate of Lime, nhich is decomposed by the 
Atlphuric acid, leaving the citric acid free. 
'. QualUiei. — The crystals should be while and 
banspareni ; they are without smell, but are of 
« caustic sharp Uiste. They are soluble in water. 
^hen adulterated with tartaric acid, the adultera- 
tion nay be detected by addition lo the solution 
F Oflhem of tiitrale,sulphBte,ormuhaIeof potassa, 
' or saturating it with carbonate of potassa, when, 
if the tartaric acid be present, an insoluble 
super-tnrlrate of poiasaa will appear in small 
bniihl crystals ; should cilrate of lime slill re- 
(Qoin among the crysuUs, it is detected by dis- 
iplving tbem in water, saturating the soluiion 
~ rilh ammonia, and adding lo it some oxalate of 
inmonia, which will precipitate the Htnc, If 
ulphaie of polussa be prewnl, it will be dis- 
iDvured by llie solution yielding a precipitate 
Bwitb muriate of Uarytes, lliu bemg insoluble in 
I Muriatic acid. 

r MaJicai propcrtia — The same as lemon 

P juice; in tome particulars being superior, in 

1 Mhers inferior. It wants the freshness of the 

I scid immediately from the fruit, but it is much 

More convenient for extemporaneous use than 

common lemon juice. It is said to equal this 

last in strength when dissolved in ei^lit waters. 

Nine drachms and a half of the crystals to a pint 

of water is the proportion that Dr. Thomson 

^ves for the formation of lemon juice, and we 

copy from bini the following table, showni; Ihe 

lulily of citric acid required (o decompose 

i scruple of llie alkalme soils mentioned 
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lally useful in febrile and inHammatofy cum. 



Alkali HE S«Ln. 



CariMoate of soda . . . 
!Subc«rbonatc of soda . . 
bonaie of potassa . . 
Subcattionale of potassa . 
Subcatbonate of ammonia 



A solution of one scruple in a pint of water, 
. weetened with sugar thai han been rubbed on 
^sh teioon pMl, forms a grateful refrii^rani 
beverage, rcMinUing lemonade, and which is 



Acutian tBuriaticimi. Ijjndon. — Muriatic acid. 

"Hike of dried muriate of soda two pounds, 
sulphuric acid twenty ounces by weight, distilled 
water a pint and a half. First mix tile acid wiih 
half a pint of ihe water in a glass retort, and add 
ttie muriate of soda af^r the mixture is cold. 
I'our Ihe rest of the water into tlie receiver; then 
having filled on ihe retort placed in asand bath, 
distil the muriatic acid over inio this water with 
tlie beat gradually raised to redness. 

Tlie specific gravity of this acid Is 1-160, and 
100 grains of it are saturated by 131 grains of 
the subcarbonate of soda in crystals. 

Edinburgh.— Take of muriate of soda which 
has been previously exposed to a red heat, sul- 
phuiic acid and water of each two pounds. Pour 
the acid mixed with eiglil ounces of the water 
and cooled upon the muriate of soda in a glass 
retort, to which a receiver is lo be adanied con- 
laming the remainder of the water; Uien ditiil 
froni a sand-bath with a moderate fire. In a sliort 
time the vessels may be luted together, and the 
distillation continued to dryness. The specific 
gravity of this acid is I'lTO. 

■ These processes were formerly explained by 
saying that the decomposition uf the muriate of 
soda is affecied by the superior altinity of sul- 
phuric acid for soda, aided by the adinily of the 
muriatic acid for soda being weakened by the 
heat, which favors iu tendency to assume the 
elastic form, in which slate it passes over into 
tlie receiver, and is there condensed by the 

common salt as a compound of lliirty-six parts 
of chlorine and twenty-four of sodium, and con- 
teuuenlly containing neither muriatic acid nor 
soua. In the processes of the Pharmacopreias, 
therefore, for obtaining muriatic acid, die walet 
of the sulphuric acid is decomposed, its oxygen 
unites Iu Uic sodium, and forms soda, which, 
combining with ihe sulphuric acid, produces a 
sulphate of soda ; while the hydrogen of the de- 
composed water combines with ibe chlorine and 
forms hydrochloric acid, or muriatic acid gas : a 
gaseous fluid consisting of equal volumes of hy- 
drogen and chlorine, or by weighl, of hydrogen 
3*7, chlorine 97-3, in 100 parts, which disiolving 
in the water contained in theteceiver constitutes 
the liquid acid. Tlie residue of ihe process is 
sulphate of soda with an excess of acid ; to 
sepuale which, without breaking the retort, 
boiling water may be poured Into the retort after 
iis contents have cooled down lo 312°.' See 
CsEHiSTar and Acid. 

Qualiliei. — The liquid acid thus obtained is 
nearly colorless, wiili a very caustic lasleand a 
pungent odor. ' According lo the now rwmen- 
clature the muriatic acid of llie shops is hydro- 
chloric acid, or, to retain the common name, 
hydro-muriatic acid. Tlie real acid contained 
in the liquid acid is a compound of equal vo- 
lumes of chlorine and of hydrogen. The fluid 
muriatic acid found in the shops often contains 
sulphuric acid with small portions of iron end 
sometimes copper i the lirsl is diluted by di- 
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luting the acid with five or six parts of distilled The specific graTity of tins acid is 1'500. Kl 

water, and adding a few drops of muriate of grains are saturated by 212 grains of cfystihtf 

barytes, which is precipitated white if sulphuric subcarbonate of soda. 

acid be present; iron is discovered by saturating Edinhursh.— Take of nitrous acid anyqs* 

the diluted acid with carbonate of soda, and tity, put it into a retort ; and, baring fitted a» 

adding pnissiate of potassa ; if a blue precipitate ceiver which must be kept cold, apply a ler 

be formed, it may be concluded that iron is pre- gentle heat, until the reddest part shaU iaie 

sent. A blue color being produced by super- passed over, and the acid which remains in v» 

saturating the acid with ammonia detects copper.* retort, alieady almost free from color, havebttOK 

Medical properties. — * This acid is tonic and nitric acid, 

antiseptic. It has been efficaciously used in Acidum nitrosum. Edinburgh.— Nitnmsaai 

typhus fevers, and in some cutaneous eruptions. Take ofnitrateofpotassa bruised two pounds, i^ 

It is a common and useful adjunct to gargles in phuric acid sixteen ounces. Pour the add ipai 

the proportion of from f. SH. to 3ij. in f. ^vi. of the nitrate of potassa in a glass retort, and dutt 

any fluid in ulcerated sore throats and scarlatina from a sand-bath with a gradually increased hai 

maligna; and in a very highly diluted state, viz. until the iron pot become of an obscardy nk 

Tfj^viij. in f. Jiv. of water, it has been recom- heat, 

mended as an injection in gonorrhoea. The specific gravity of this acid is 1*530. 

This acid has even been regarded as an anti- These processes do not always ensure the tb- 

dote in general syphilitic affections ; but the ob- solute purity of nitric or nitrous acid, inasnndii 

servations of Mr. Pearson have shown this as the nitrate of potassa itself may not be qok 

opinion to be erroneous ; yet, by its salutary free from contamination ; but the medicinil pit' 

effects on the stomach and general health, it is a perties of the materials are not affected by Iks 

medicine capable of ameliorating the appear- slight impurities. 

ance of venereal ulcers, and restraining for a Qualities. — The nitrous acid of the Edinbii^ 

time the progress of die disease, where it is de- Pharmacopceia is orange-colored and fuming; i 

sirable to gain a little time previously to enter- consists of nitrous gas in a state of loose coaht* 

ing on a mercurial course. The dose is from nation with nitric acid and water, 

ni^x. to ni XX., in a sufficient quantity of water, The liquid nitric acid is of an exceedingly pM 

or in any bland fluid. It is incompatible in yellow color, nearly indeed colorless. Ii is i^ 

^prescriptions with alkalies, most of the earths, latilised by heat, and light decomposes iL b 

oxides, and their carbonates ; sulphuret and tar- constituents, independent of water whidh gidi 

trate of potassa, tartarised antimony and iron, it its fluid form, are stated to be 25-93 azote, ai 

nitrate ot silver, and acetate of lead. In typhus, 74*07 oxygen, in 100 parts; or onevolamtrf 

and fevers of a typhoid type, ' I have,' says the azotic (;as and two volumes and a half of oxyin 

author whom we are now quoting, ^generally given gas. The strongest fluid acid contains twesn- 

it in the infusion of cinchona or cusparia bark, live per cent, of water, and seventy-five of if 

Dr. Paris states that he has found it a preventive acid. 

of the generation of worms, when given after Acidum nitricum diluium, London. — DiM 

copious evacuations of the bowels. Largely nitric acid. 

diluted in any mucilaginous fluid, and sweetened. Take of nitric acid a fluid ounce; distiU 

it is a useful remedy in calculous cases, de- water nine fluid ounces. Mix. 

pending on an excess of the phosphates. Acidum nitrosum dilutum. £di d burgh.— Dk 

' When muriatic acid is taken as a poison it luted nitrous acid, 

may be detected by its sensible qualities ; but, if Take of nitrous acid and of water equal wei{bii 

mixed with wine or other fluids, let a portion of Mix, avoiding the noxious vapors, 

it be distilled from a small retort over a candle *• These processes are intended for the nQR 

into a phial containing a solution of nitrate of convenientapportionmentof the dosein theexk' 

silver. The precipitation of muriate of silver, bitionof this acid. In the former editions of tk 

which is soluble in ammonia, but not in nitric London Pharmacopseia, the proportions of aui 

acid, will take place if the poison contain mu- and water were equal by weight; but thealto»> 

riatic acid. The best antidotes if exhibited in tion in the present edition makes a very impoit- 

time are soap and calcined magnesia suspended ant difference of strength in a given measure of 

in water. the diluted acid, prepared after the first and the 

*A very important property of muriatic acid last of tiie above formulje.' 

in the state of gas is the power it possesses of When prepared, according to the directions^ 

neutralising putrid miasmata, discovered by the London College f.^ contains about grs.fS 

Morveau in 1773. It is therefore used as an agent of nitric acid, of 1*500 specific gravity, and viB 

for destroying infection in sick rooms and hos- saturate 144 grains of crystallised subcarboaatt 

pitals disengaged by pouring sulphuric acid of soda; while the same measure of the sMC 

on common salt.' Thomson. See the article acid, prepared after the Edinbur^^h and Dablifi- 

Medicine. and the former London formulae, contains |>^ 

Acidum nitricum. London. — ^iitric acid. Take 390*5 of the same acid ; a difference which mat 

of nitrate of potassa dried, and sulphuric acid, lead to errors in practice ; and is therefore to bt 

each by weight two pounds ; mix them in a glass regretted, particularly as no reason is assifltfd 

retort, and distil the nitric acid from a sand bath for the change. > 

until red vapors are produced. Then, having Medical properties. — Nitric acid is tonic uA 

added an ounce of dry nitrate of potassa, redistil antiseptic. When very largely diluted with «»■ 

the acid in a similar manner. ter it lorms an agreeable and very useful bevenci 
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K fevers, particularly of ihe lypboid type. In 
_J^^ doset, l«» diluted, il hu been efficaciously 
. admiiiiilered in chrouic hapatilis, even when 
Hropsy has superrened, and has also been found 
semceable m rMiraining molenliickosss in ilys- 
wpsia, asthmas, and Ihe majority of the cacheTiis. 
From lome ohservalions of Dr. Scoll, published 
at Bombay, m 1TP6, this acid excited considera- 
ble attenlionu a remedj fotsyphilis; but after 
Ihe most ample triiili,by almost every praclitioner 
of any eminence in the country, its anlisyphilitic 
powers hare not been foimd by any means lo 
r the accounts of them IraDimttled fVom 



India. 



e did not employ 



rialic and two of nitric. It checks I 

Firogress of the disease, but does not pemianent- 
y i^move the symptoms; and, as Mr. Pearson 
justly observes * it would hy no means be ivaT' 
rantable to substitute the nitrous (or nitric) acid 
in the place of mercury for the cure of venereal 
complaiuls.' It is, however, in many cases, of 
much benefit during a mercurial courae or prior 
to its commencement, when the constitution is 
impaired and inadequate to tuppon Ihe effects of 
mercury ; as by its tonic powers it promotes 
ihe general health, and lessens the action of the 
mercurial remedy on the mouth and fauces; yet 
when It Is pushed too far, it affecln the mouih and 
produces ptyalism. Whan diopsy supervenes 
cm reiterated courses of metcuty, which is not un- 
ftequent In hrolen-down conslitulioni, this acid 
Mr.Carmichael observes, given in astari;e doses 
aa thi' rtomach will permit conjoined with diai- 
lalii, is productive of the utmost benefit. We 
have found it of considerable service, given at 
Ihe same time with mercury in old obstinate ul- 
ceration of the tei^s, althou^ no venereal laint 
could be luspecled ; and il is employed »ilh 
Wnelit as a local sumulant in the form of lotion, 
in the proportion of f. 3ij of the diluted acid to 
Oj of water, lo fetid ulcers attended with a thin 
ichorous discharge, and in carles of the bones. 
In India, and in this country for some year^ past, 
nitric acid has been used combined with muriatic 
in the form of a hath (see Medicine), and in 
this state produces a slight excitement of the 
(kin, 11 peculiar taste in the mouth, and in other 
respects merely the same effects as when it is 
taken mtemally ; but the chief perceptible effect 
of Ihe mixed acid is on Ihe bowels, which it keeps 
moileraiely open. Diluted nitric acid has ohen 
bMn employed as a poison. It is delected by 
Lttc omnge colored spots vihich are observed on 
Br lips, chm, and hands of the patient ; and, if 
^kltli be Ihe result, by the same color beini; 
f Itiind in ■ lar^e portion of the alimentary canal, 
ihp mucous mem Wne of which isconvetied into 
a btly substance, and Ihe stomach often perfora- 
ted. If Bnyof the fluid can beobiained, the ex- 
trication of oranite colored fumes on boiling it 
over copper filings is u cennin lestof aiina-forlis. 
Soap and calcinwl magnesia suspended in vrater 
are the best antidotes. 

The dose of the diluted acid is from ritx. to 
It^nxi. in f. 5iij. of waler, given ihree or four 
limes a day. When used as a balh, the mixed 
acid should be added to the water, uittil it is 



about 33 souras weak vinegar. — Nitric acid, even 
when diluted, is incompatible in prescriptions 
with oxides, earths, alkalies, the sulphurets and 
the acetates of potassa, and of lead. It decom- 
poses the two last tiamed salts, aod forms nitrates 
of lead and potass. We have thus been copious 
in OUT accounts of the acids — of Uie muriatic and 
nitric, — and have eitracted laigely from Dr. 
Thomson, for the reasons intimated above in re- 
spect tollie first; and because the last (as we have 
seen) has been proposed, and extensively and mis- 
takenly, but at the same time usefully, adminis- 
tered, as a counteractive of the syphilitic poison, 
and of the constitutional affections which that 
poison at different times engenders. 

AciduBi tuccinkum. Edinburgh. — Succinic 

Take of pondered amber and pure sand, each 
of equal parts ; mix them together and put them 
into a ^lass retort, of which they may fill one 
half, ilaving adapted a targe receiver, distil 
from a sand -bath with a gradually increased lieul. 
A watery liquor with a little yellow oil will hrst 
come over, then a yellow oil and an acid salt; 
and lastly, a reddish and black oil. Pour the li- 
quor out of the receiver, and lelihe oil be sepa- 
rated from the water. Press the acid salt col- 
lecled in the neck of the retort and on the sides 
of the receiver between folds of bibulous paper, 
that it m'a.y be freed Irom the adhering oil ; then 
purify it by solution inhol water and crystallisa- 

Sand Is ordered to be used in these prepara- 
tions, to prevent the amber which swells much 
from passing over into the receiver. 

tiaaUtUt. — When the crystals of ilie acid are 
pure they are white and sinning: Ihey have an 
acid taste, and are highly volatile. They are 
partly soluble in cold water, but more readily in 
hot water, and in alcohol. The sulpliuric and 
nitric acids also dissolve them without producing 
decomposition. 

When succinic acid is adulterated with tar- 
taric acid, the adulteration may be delected by 
carbonate of potass. Nitrate of silver detects 
muriate of ammonia, and the sulphate of potassa 
would be found by barylic water. 

Medical properliei. — Very little use Is at pre- 
sent made of inis acid in medicine, although it 
would seem lo possess stimulating and probably 
expectorant virtues. 

Aeidum itUpliarkaiH dUutum. London. — Di- 
luted sulphuric acid. 

Take of sulphuric acid a fiuid ounce and a 
half, distilled water fourteen fluid ounces and a 
half. l.ei the acid in mixing be gradually added 
to the water. 

Edinburgh. — Take of sulphuric acid one part, 
water seven parts; mix them. 

Dr. Thomson expresses his regret that when 
the London College in the last edition of the 
Pharmacopteia altered Ihe proportion of the acid 
and water, they did not adopt those of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, so that there might have been 
a standard strength for ihe whole kingdom; ai 
present one Huid ounce of the London contains 
eighty grains of the strong acid, while in the 
Rdiuburgh and Dublin pharmacopceias il consti- 
tutes an eighth part. 
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The heat generated daring the mixture of the in solution to a folntioTi of eubooate of hIm 

acid and water is guarded against by the gradual good substitute for commoii soda water i 
admixture ; and the diluted acid beiu^ purer Uian Appe»dix to the Acids. 

the strong from the circumstance of not being 

able to Md in solution some sulphates which We shall here use the freedom of extiiBlq 

the latter contains, the Dublin College have very the whole of what Dr. Thomaon has intradsai 

properly ordered the decanting of the clear liquor into his valuable Dispensaloiy under the abm 

irom the sediment. title. 

Medical Properties.— Tonic, refrigerant, anti- ' In the following appendix,* saysDr.T,'! 

septic, and in some cases astringent. It is a propose to give a short acoouat of two mk, ' 

very useful medicine in some chronic disorders which although they have not a place in Ufi 

of the skin ; and in hemorrhagic afiections it is ^be British Pharmacopcpias, yet are of grwia 

often highly beneficial. Dose from it|,x. to portance; the one being a remedy of cooadB' 

1t|,xxx. ole efficacy in a certain class of disetso, wi 

Aadumiuhhtiricumaromaiicum, Edinburgh.— the other demanding the attention of theaiA^ 

Aromatic sulphuric acid. cal practitioner from the frequent emptoyaaitf 

Take of alcohol two pounds, sulphuric acid it as a poison, 
six ounces. Drop the acid gradually into the 1* Acidum Mroeymucmm. Mjdnetm 

alcohol. Digest the mixture in a covered vessel (Prussic) acid. — ^This acid is found io mufw 

widi a very gentle heat for three days; then add geUble productions, such as the baik ofai 

one ounce and a half of bruised cinnamon bark, prunus padus, or bird chernr ; the Icavei «f k 

and one ounce of bruised ginger root. Digest peach and nectarine trees, bitter almonds, d 

again in a close vessel for six days ; then filter the kernels of many friiits ; but for the pups 

through paper placed in a glass funnel. of medicine it is artificially prepared. 

This seems but little more than a simple solu- Prf/Mrra/ion.—The best metlMMl of pRpsni 

tioB of ginger and cinnamon in alcohol and sul- hydrocyanic acid for medicinal use is tk tt- 

phuric acid, very little of the ethereal principle lowing, which was first employed by ScMt 
being generated from the admixture ot the al- Mix two ounces of Pnissisui blue witk « 

cohol and acid. ounces of red precipitate of mercury, and S 

Qualitiet, — ^The odor is aromatic^ taste a grate- six ounces of water. Boil the mixture (briNi 

ful acid, and color rather brown. minutes, constantly agitating it, when die Ua 

Medic<d properties. — ^Aromatic as well as tonic, liquor will disappear, and the massassMei 

and therefore especially applicable to stomach yellowish gray hue. Pour the whole on 1 11^ 

affections. We should have liked to have seen and wash the residuum with a Utile hot wm, 

it adopted by the London College, inasmuch as which is to be added to the filtered liquor. ?m 

the sulphuric acid is very often highly serviceable this upon an ounce and a half of clean iai 

in dyspeptic disorders, and the aromatic ad- filing|s, and add three drachms of strong ^ 

ditions make it more applicable in these com- phuric acid. Shake this mixture well, and, ite 

plaints. the powder subsides, pour the fluid into a RMl 

Acidum tartaricum. London. — ^Tartaric acid, and distil one-fourth part of it over into a ad 

Take of supertartrate of potassa two pounds luted receiver. This is the hydrocyanic adi 

and a half, distilled water three gallons, prepared containing an admixture of a little salphaK 

chalk one pound, sulphuric acid one pound, acid which is readily separated by means d 

Let the supertartrate ot potassa be boiled with barytic water. La Planche recommends tm- 

two gallons of distilled water and the prepared sixth only to be distilled over, and this loki 

chalk be gradually added until bubbles cease to rectified by means of a gentle Are over Ji of c» 

be produced. Let the mixture be set apart bonate of lime, drawing off afterwards tfai» 

that the tartrate of lime may subside; pour off" fourtlis only of the one-sixth of the whole ika 

the fluid and wash repeatedly the tartrate of treated, by a second distillation. The acid ii 

lime with distilled water until it come off* taste- obtained of a uniform strength by this methoi 
less. Then pour upon the tartrate the sulphuric In the above process the iron filings and ii 

acid diluted with a gallon uf the boiling distilled sulphuric acid, added to the solution obtoitfi 

water, and set the whole apart for twenty-four from boiling the mixture of Prussian-Uue wi^ 

hours, occasionally stirring it. Filter the liquor red precipitate of mercury in water, decompM 

and evaporate it in a water-bath to obtain the the water, and the reduced mercury conUHsa 

crystals. with the cyanogen, the base of the acids of ii 

The lime in this preparation separates the tar- Prussian-blue, and forms a cyanuret of meicaiy. 

taric acid from the potassa, and then again yields This new combination is again destroyed by haL 

it up to combine with the sulphuric acid. If a and the cyanogen acting upon the nascent kf 

liule acetate of lead is dropped into a small drogen of the decomposing water forms hjdio> 

portion of tlie liquor, before it is set aside for cyanic vapors, which are absorbed by the mm 

crystallising, a precipitate will be oroduced if in the receiver, and constitute the hydrocyaiii 

any sulphuric acid still remains, and then a little acid, 
more ot the tartrate of lime should be added. Physical and chemical propertieg, — liydrocy- 

Qualities. — ^The crystals are white, without anic acid prepared in the above described 9» 

smell, and exceedingly acid. It is readily ner is a colorless, transparent liquid, witk i 

soluble in water. It forms tartrates witii alkalies peculiar odor not unlike that of bitter alnoidfr 

and earths. It is at first bland and sweet to the taste, N 

Medical properties, — Refrigerant; when added ultimately imprcsst-s a oungeot acrimony on ik 
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^laU. It is veryvoUlile; nod owinii to this 
"Hraperly cryslallisea it a drop of it fall upon 
_j»wi. lu apncilic gravity is 0996. 

It is decomposed hy a high lempecature and 
^ lighl, being resolved into caibooic acid, ara- 
Nnoaia and caibureled hydrogeD gas, wliicli are 
dissipated, ajid leave betund a. carbonaceous de- 
posit. It should Iherefote be kept in an opaque 
stoppered bottle. It is lery Inflammable, butn- 
' log with a blue flame, and is soluble both in 
■waletand in alcohol. According to Gay Lu^sac 
^ it consists of a peculiar buse which he hu 
■ named cyanogen, ncidiiied by hydrogeo. Cy«- 
nogen is a compound consisting of two propor- 
tionals of caibon and one of nitrogen. But the 
acid employed in medicine contains one part 
only of the acid referred to by Gay Lusiac, and 
eight parts and a half of water. 

MedirMl proftrlkt and uta. — Hydrocyanic 
acid nhen taken into the slomach in large doses 
acts ai an instantaneous and most poweriiil se- 
dative, destroying completely the nervous ener^ 
and the irritability of the body, and eonse- 

auently extinguishing life ; but in au animal 
lus killed the action of the heart continues for 
some lime after the animal has apparvnily ccaied 
tf> live. The observation of this curiout fact led 
professor Dern, in tS09, lo administer prussic 
acid as a remedy in pulmonary inflammaiion, 
and he found that it quickly subdued the vio- 
lence of the disease "witliout hiving any re- 
coarse to more than preliminary bleeding.' 
British praditi oners, however, were altogether 
onacquarated with thif remedy until after Dr. 
Majendie published bis fit^t essay on this sub- 
ject in leiS; when Dr. Granville, through the 
nwdiam of the London Medical Ueposilory di- 
rected their attention lo its powers; and I refer 
Ibose who are desirous of tracing the introduction 
of prussic acid into use, as a medical agent, lo 
bi* work (Dr. T. here refers to a Treatise on 

Ki Inlemal Die of hydrocyanic acid, second 
ition, London, 1830). 
IPiusaic acid, internally exhibited, is a remedy 
great efficacy in sposiiKidic coughs of every 
udtcription, particularly asthma, chronic ca- 
tarrh, ind hooping cough, ll has also boen 
employed with success in palpitations of the 
heuit. (London Medical and Physical Journal, 
November IS13.) In my own practice 1 have 
wituesied its powers in that affection of the 
Itachea which is often mistaken for phthisis 
poJmonalis, and li not less fatal. In true luber- 
cuUr phthisis my own experience does not ena- 
ble me to say much in favor of prussic acid ; 
tmt the mass of evidence brought forward in 
testimony of its beneficial influence in this 
disease by Dr. Granville should not be over- 
n iaoked ; and, as 1 have stated in another place 
'"'le Dr. Granville's Treatise, second etfition, 
3TIJ), the judicious exhibition of prussic 
1 in the early stai;es of pulmonary coosump- 
iQOD, may do much to bring that disease under 
||ke coDiTol of an. Prussic acid has been found 
iklrerrtely umAiI in the treatment of those epi- 
ileniic calatrhi with which this country is occa- 
fenally visited ; and no remedy is so well 
atjpipj aj an odjuuct to tonics for removing 
ftose dyspeptic affections which are alletided 



with acidity af the itomach, and accompanied 
with heat and soreness of the tongue. In these 
cases it reduces the morbid irritability of the 
stomach, and thereby enables the juices of that 
organ to be more slowly seci'eted, and of a more 
healthy character. [lUie Dr. Thomson intro- 
duces the following note :— Dr. ('Uliolsou has 
published a small volume containing the result 
of his practice with prussic acid in dyspepsia, 
and bos slated that accident led him lo try the 

Kiwers of the medicine in this class of diseases, 
espect for my own character obliges me to say 
that nothing could surprise me more than this 
statement of Dr. Elliotson, as he acknowledges 
having read the first edition of Dr. Granville's 
treatise, which contains a letter from me, dated 
the 30lh of February, 1G19, stating my seali- 



his having employed it.] 

lis beneHcial effects ia asthma and in hooping 
cough are also well establislied. M. Ilaller 
recommends it io aneurism of the heart and 
anita. (Vide Traits de la n£cessii£ de ne point 
insister sur Tuaage interieur des excitani dam 
I'empoisonnement par t'acide hydrocyaDicjue. 
Par. H. S. Haller, Paris, 1B34.) Cases are also 
on record in which this acid has prnved service- 
able in the treatment of piainful and difficult 
menstruation, floodings, hicmoptysis, and ner- 
vous diseases. It certainly is a very powerful 
sedative, and may be employed in all cases in 
which sedatives and narcotics ace indicated with 
decided advantage. 

As a local remedy, prussic acid Is the only 
application which can ae depended on for allay- 
ing the itching and tingling which are so dis- 
tressing in impetiginous aHections. I have 
lately employed it vtith unvarying succeu In 
these complaints; and having published my 
observations (ride Medical and Physical Jotir- 
nal, February 1 Q22), I am in hopes of having its 
value determined in the handsoi others. 1 liava 
found it useful also in combination with small 
doses of oxymur'iate of mercury in acute 
rosacea, and several other cutaneous diseases. 

The dose of prussic acid Li from ttiij. to 
niviij. It may be administered in distilled 
water, or in almond emulsion, or io infusion o'' 
cinchona bark, as circumstances may require. 
When an overdose has l»en taken, its deleterious 
efleds are best counteracted by hot brandy and 
water, and the ammoniated tincture of iron 
M. llaller recommends bleeding, ammoniacoi 
frictions, and acidulated drink ; but more reli- 
ance is lo be placed on stimulants. As a local 
^plication it may be used in the form of lotion, 
in the proportion of a fluid drachm to a fluid 
ounce and a half of distilled or of rose water, or 
as a cataplasm, composed of crumbs of bread, 
soaked io a solutiou of a f. 3ill of tite acid m 
f. ^. of distilled water, ll is incompatible in 
prescriptions with nitrate of silver, the salts of 
iron, and the mineral acids. 

Although the instantaneous power of pruuic 
acid, in destroying animal life, when it is taken 
in doses sufScienlly large lo operate as a poison, 
may perhaps always prevent medical art from 
proving beneficial in such cases; y«t it is of 
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importance to be able to ascertain, in judicial U dissolved boil the liquor nntil it cam%\ 

enquiries relative to suicide or to murder, that afford nitrous fumes and acquires a nii 

prussic acid has been administered as a poison, brown color; then add three ounces bori 

This may be done if the animal be opene^i from nitric acid, and continue the boiling aDd^l 

eighteen to forty-eight hours after death. The fumes cease, and the color of the floid da^l 

following means pointed out by Dr. Granville pear. Empty the cortents of the retort vmA 

for detecting its presence in the animal system wide vessel, and upon cooling a cryttiUisEail 

after death should be known: — Collect the will take place, which is oxalic -acid. Oik^| 

blood contained in the ventricles of the heart, a ing the lixivium with two ounces of Ditnei 

portion of the contents of the stomach, and any in the retort until the red fumes almiit dii^| 

fluid that may be found in the head, the chest, or pear, a second supply of cryitals will be ofato 

the abdomen ; agitate the mixture for some time ed. 100 grains of sugar, when properly Hem 

with distilled water, and filter the liquid, taking yield fifly-eight grains of crystallised one 

care to preserve the whole at a low temperature, acid. The rationale of the proceff isvenii 

To a small quantity of the filtered liquid add a vious, the nitric acid is partially decompoK,' 

few drops of a solution of pure potassa in alco- and yields up a portion of oxygen which iiB 

hoi ; then add a few drops of a solution of sul- of its components to the sugar, which is a or- 

phate of iron, and if a reddish precipitate of the ])ound of oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen, ai* j 

color of burnt terra siena now fall down, which, this addition of oxygen is converted iotooiu 

on the addition of a little sulphuric acid, acid. The relative proportions of tbeK as 

changes to a bluish-green, and gradually on ex- ponents of sugar is oxygen 49*4, carboaiH 

posure to the atmosphere becomes a beautiful and hydro<;en 6*1, in 100 parts; that of ooc 

blue, we may conclude that the death of the acid, oxygen 64, carbon 32, and hydrogea 4^i 

individual has been occasioned by prussic acid. 100 parts. 

The stomach is first to be examined entire, to Qualities. — ^The crystals of oxalic acid «te 

ascertain whether the odor of that acid is per- they are properly prepared are four sided piifl 

ceptible in it; after which it is to be cut in with the sides alternately larger, terminandt 

pieces under distilled water, and a portion of it their extremities by dihedral prisms. Tbejfl 

distilled with an equivalent portion of the water white, transparent, inodorous, have a veiy asii 

until one-eighth of the liquid has passed into sour taste, and redden all the vegetable blusfr 

the receiver. That liquid is to be rendered cept indigo. One grain of oxalic acid coi 

slightly alkaline with potassa; then a few drops nicates a sensible acidity to 2633 grains ofi 

of a solution of sulphate of copper is to be The crystals dissolve in twice their weigfetf 

added to a small portion of it, ana afterwards a water at (36°, and in their own weight of Iwi^ 

sufficient quantity of muriatic acid to redissolve water. Alcohol at a mean temperature diflohs 

the excess of the oxide of copper. The liquid forty parts of them, and boiling alcohol fifij-a 

will appear more or less milky according to the parts. They are sparingly soluble in ether. 1h 

quantity of hydrocyanic acid present. This test cr\'stals are in a state of a hydrate, 100 gn* 

will detect jgggg of hydrocyanic acid in solution containing fif^y-two only of acid, and fottf*^ 

in water. of water. 

[In addition to the statement of the medical Oxalic acid combines with alkalies, eiiths.aA 

virtues possessed by this acid as above made by metallic oxides, forming oxalates. Muriaticai 

Dr. Thomson, we may add that it will in some acetic acids dissolve it without alteration; bat i 

cases of pain from a carious tooth be found ex- is decomposed both by sulphuric and nitric ib& 

ceedingly useful. In its application care must aided by heat. 

be taken to convey a drop or two of the acid or Medical properties and uses, — Oxalic add it 

a less limited quantity of the solution recom- small doses, when it is dissolved in a \u^ 

mended by Dr. T. into the hollow of the tooth, quantity of water sweetened with sugar, km 

and its good effects will sometimes prove in- an agreeable cooling beverage, which may Ik 

stantaneous.] used in febrile diseases in the same manner, aid 

^ 4 ., ,. ,v ,. ., ^viih the same intention, as lemonade. Itna 

2. Acidum ojfl/ici/w.-Oxalic acid. ^Iso be employed to check an external hww- 

Oxalic acid exists ready formed in many rhagy, which it appears to do by charxiogAe 

vegetable and some animal bodies. Combined blood as it issues from the wound, and tben&f 

with potassa it is found in the leaves of the mechanically stopping its flow. It is a viraktf 

oxalis acetosella, and corniculata, rumex ace- poison when swajlowed in large doses, and, fna 

tosa, and geranium acidum, and with lime in the the resemblance of its crystals to those of aulpbtfi 

roots of rhubarb, valerian, and many other of maG;nesia, many fatal accidents have occumi 

plants. BerthoUet procured it from honey, for mistaking oxalic acid for that purgative all 

hair, tendons, albumen, and some other plants ; The acid taste of the one salt and the bitter ttitf 

but that which is found in the shops manufnc- of the other would always prevent such arcidr^ 

tured for the purposes of art is produced artiii- were individuals to taste their medicines befat 

cially by the action of nitric acid on sugar, swallowinc^ them ; but, besides the occarmtf 

The following process, which was 6rst described of accidents, oxalic acid has of late been too ftt 

by Bergman, is still adopted for the production quently employed by the wretched suicide fa 

of oxalic acid. the purpose of self-destmction. It is, iherdbie. 

Into a tubulated retort put one ounce of white important that every medical practitionerifaonid 

sugar, pour over it thn.>e ounces of strong nitric be acquainted with the qualities of oxalic add, 

acid of specific gravity 1*567. When the whole its effects on the animal economy, and the 
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^ualeractiug Ihcite nhen it bas been taken in 
"" " dose lo operate ai • poison. 

t extent of oxalic acid which may be 

impunii; has not beeu determiaed ; 

lonoua properties are more or less 

mlent according to the degree of dilution of the 

lae. From some experiments on animals 

'\vhich I made len years since, and the published 
'^delniU of ilie appearances in dissection of several 
' &tBl cases of poisoning by oxalic acid, I was led 
(I form an opinion Ibat 'the primary morbid ac- 
□ of this poison is oo the stomach itself, on 
>f which its chemical action oeca-iions 
I organised animal sobd to enter into new 
tnbinationa, and thence produces a decompo- 
ion, both of the acid and the part to which it 
■ Applied;' that the acid, bovfever, also eaters 
^o liie circulation by absorption ; but, ' that the 
~ ' iBle cause of death by oxiilic acid is the 
ision of the functions of the heart and 
. which are sympathetically affected by the 
Ckl injury done to the stomach,' (London 
. !edical Keposilory, vol, iii. p, 386.) Tlie lub- 
^Kt has since been inTestigated with much care 
and great ingenuity by Dr. Christison and Dr. 
Coindet, and their observations published in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. xix. p. 163. 
From ihe labors of these gentlemen lam induced 
to change my opinion as lo the extent of the in- 
jdry done to the living stomach, and to believe 
. Ibat the pultaceaus state of that organ which was 
' fbanil by me m my experiments on dogs, is to be 
^'~ ibuted to the action of the acid on its coals 
!r death. I am, however, sliU of opinion, that 
ftath ii lest to be ailributed to the sedative 
r of the poison acling on ihe bmin and 
e, ID which it is carried by absorption, than 
BiAie sympathetic action on the nervous system 
^m tlie local injury of the stomach, an opinion 
eording with Iheir tirst conclusions, thai 'oxa- 
Hhen Introduced into Ihe stomach in 
:s and highly concentrated irritates it, 
h norrodes It, by dissolving the gelatine of its 
Is; and death lakes place by a sympatlietlc 
jury of Ihe oerious system.' 
If Th« general symptoms attending poison by 
Ttolio acid are, burning pain in ihe stomach ; 
^leni and incessant vom ill ng, the mailer ejected 
nonly dark colored, and sometimes 
some cases there have been violenl 
griping* and purgings; the pulse soon sinks and 
becomes almost imperceptible, and this stale is 
followed by deadly coldness of the limbs, at- 
tend^ with lividily of the hngers, and nails, and 
clammy sweats; convulsions, but not in every 
instance, and insensibility, precede death. With 
regard to appearances aner death, no particular 
change in the external stale of the body has been 
noticed- On opening the body, the stomach is 
found genenlly to contain a quantity of dark 
colored fluid, which is probably exiravasaied 
blood charred by the poison ; in some instances 
Ihe coats of the stomach have been found greatly 
injured, presenting appearances of great vascula- 
rity, thickening of the mucous coat, ihe rugc 
pullaceous and easily wiped off. and in some 
iMtes tlie other membranes have been found teo- 
tgm and even perforated, so that the contents of 
Bta organ have escaped into ilie cavity of ihe 



ahdamen. The lungs and heart have not been 
often examined ; but, in the lower animals killed 
by oxulic acid, tiolh have presented indications 
of inflammalion havini; existed in them, par- 
licularty Ihe lungs. Tbe vessels of the brain 
have been found turgid. 

The fatal effects of poisoning by oxalic acid 
are so rapid that little opportunity is afforded of 
counteracting them by medical art. The first ob- 
ject certainly, in every case, is to evacuate the 
poison from the stomach, and when the stomadi 
putti|> isathand it should be insiaotly employed. 
The vomiting which usuully supervenes precludes 
Ihe necessity of em ploying emetics ; and copious 
dilmion, which in other cases of corrosive jioi- 
son IS advisable, is more likely to promote ihe 
absorption of the acid, and consequently increase 
its powers. Before, therefore, emetics are em- 
ployed, if they should be deemed necessary, the 
activity of the poison should be weakened by al- 
lering its nature by some substance with which, 
in chemically combining, its solubility is dimi- 
nished. That chalk produces this effect I dis- 
covered in making the experiments already 
alluded to, and several instances have since oc- 
curred in which its administration has saved the 
livesof individuals poisoned by oxalic acid. The 
lime of the chalk unites with the oxalic acid, and 
forms an oiaJile which is perfectly inert. Mag- 
nesia may be employed instead of chalk, and it 
has the advantage of not Inconveniencing the 
patient by the extrication of carbonic acid gas, 
which is copiously evolved when the chalk unites 
with the acid; but as the oxalate of lime is more 
insoluble than the oxalate of magtiesia, and con- 
sequenlly more inert, it may be questioned 
whether the inconveniences of the gas may he 
equivalent to the greater security from the em- 
ployment of chalk. A mixture of chalk and 
water, or of magnesia and water, should there- 
fore be instantly given when oxalic acid has been 
taken in a large dose ; and, after the local, effects 
of the poison have been cuunietacled, the system 
should be suuporled by cordials combined with 
opium, and the oxalate afterwards be carried out 
of the system by the aid of purgativet. 

To obtain legal evidence in cases of poiMDing 
by oxalic acid when none of the poison is found, 
we may be guided to suspect the nature of the 
poison by the symptoms and the post mortem ap- 
pearances ; bui a correct opinion can be formed 
only by an analysis of tbe vomited matter, the 
contents of the stomach and Its coats. For this 
purpose, the vomited matter and the contents of 
the stomach should be separately diluted with 
distilled water, and the coats of the organ itself 
boiled in distilled water. Tliese solutions should 
then be separately Altered and decolorised with 
chlorine, and subjected lo the following tests. If 
oxalic acid be present, hydrochlorate (mutiaie) 
of lime will occasion a precipitate which is solu- 
ble in a small quautity of nitric acid, but not in 
muriatic, unless a very hirge quantity of the acid 
be used. Sulphate of copper throws down a 
bluish-white piecipttaie in any fluid containing 
free oxalic acid, which is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid; and nitrate of silver occasions a 
heavy white precipitate, which, when dried and 
healed over the flame of 4 candle on the point of 
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a spatula, becomes brown at the edge, then sud- nia is one of the most useful strmohiili ^ { 

denly fulminates, and is all dissipated in white the pharmacopoeias afford. It may beaiBii 

fumes. This is a ?erY delicate test; for Dr. tered in several cases, where, in come qu M tt tl 

Christison informs us that, from a quarter of a the inflammatory diathesis which previ3i,r' 

grain of oxalic acid dissolved in 4000 parts of excitants would be inadmissible ; is is i 

water, he and Dr. Coindet procured enough of instances of erysipelatous inflammatioo,fBB| 

the oxalate of silver to show its fulmination twice, debility, and also in childrens' compiaoil^ pel 

(Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. xix. p. 198.) of its virtues being dependent upon itt yml 

Alkalies and Salts. ^^ neutralbing acidity m the first pMBgo. k| 

Under the 
Chemistry, 

and statements 

especially of Sir H. Da^, which have irown "9"/''^ 5^ »«"»<»»"♦ »°««, ^ P«* "°-| 

new light on their composition. We may here °[ »>e"a<?onna spread on leather m tte finrf: 

repeat that the general ^perties of these Wies Pl«'«. " ««. ««"«»» application for iliie 

ai^se of combining with Mids forming neutral 'hfiumanc ?<"«»•. Dose for internal adiuM. 

salts in which the qualities of both U.e comp<^ "o". ^'^F' *'\g^"* '^ ^^- '* "J' ^* 

nenu are lost, of changing the blue colors of v«y ^o^'^Wy ™^}^ '^'^ "W^ * «««P>« << » I 




getables to green, and of combining with oil into a y. ' t j 01^^ 

.r^o.^» ».o*«L »k;^k .k..« rv^o.:r.». ♦« o /^orto;.. Liquor ammonia. London. — SolutiODOl»c 
soapy matter wnicn thus occasions, to a certam ^ > 



matic confection. i 

extent, the union of oil and water. Alkalies "' t"l1 » • . r ■ • i. 
also have an acrid urinous taste; are exceedingly Talte of munate of ammonia eight 
caustic, so much so as to conode or dissoU ''"'« -ewly burnt six ounces, wattr fau p<s 
animal matter; they have a great affinity for Pour one pmt of the water upon theta.;. 
water, which, in some cases, they abstract so £07" *e vessel and set it aside for .k« 
:j,' J ' j:i r ! *uJ ^^^^^u Dissolve the munate of ammonia m ibe » 




or volatilisation by strong heat. j;"i'i"»"' J^"«' V*" •'^^"•^ w»« swun 

Of the alkalies the ootassa soda, and ammo- ^"^** ^"^^^""^ ^"*^ ^^^^ ^^ solution of .^ 

ui tne aiKaiies, me poiassa, sooa, ana ammo- ^.^ . receiver whose temperature doa tf 

nia, only are used in pharmacy in an uncom- «^_,^j e/\o tu^ --.^a^ A^ iWl • . .-^ 

iJ^A -.»«•-. *^ exceed 50**. The specific gravity of this loHi 



bined statT F"-— J '" « -"- exceed 50^ The specific gravity 

The London College, adopting the alphabetical "%^\„^^,^. EdinburKh^Walet oC ^ 

order of arrangement, first speak of the prepa- _^V"" «""««'»«^' *>uiii«uf|fnw irvwei ««- 

— • r • -.u r * 1 1 \i monia. 

rauons of ammonia, then of potassa, and lastly ^^^ ^j ^^^^^ ^^ Mnmonia one poaiiite 

^ ^' newly burnt one pound and a hau^ didK 

Preparations of Ammonia. water one pound, water nine ounces. UpeiAi 

Ammonia subcarbonas. London, (formerly lime broken to pieces pour the water in an iRi 

called ammonia pr«parata, and sal CO rnuccrvi.) — or earthen vessel, cover it up until the lime hit 

Subcarbonate or ammonia. fallen into powder and become cold ; then nk At 

Take of muriate of ammonia a pound, pre- muriate to a fine powder, and triturate il«A 

pared chalk dried, one pound and a half. Let lime in a mortar, after which put them dind^ 

them be powdered separately, then mix them into a bottle glass retort. Place the letoit ill 

and sublime with a gradually increased heat sand-bath and adapt to it a receiver furiii^ 

until the retort become red hot. with a tube passing into a phial containiv ikt 

Subcarbonas ammonia, Edinburgh. — Subcar- distilled water ; tlie phial, however, beiBglsfr 

bonate of ammonia. ciently large to hold double the quantitf i 

Take of muriate of ammonia one part, the water. Then apply the fire, gradually rsiw' 

softer carbonate of lime, dried, two parts. Let until the bottom of the iron pot be rad \M,id 

them be separately pulverised, then mixed, and so long as gas and vapor are produced. Tbeip^ 

sublimed from a retort into a receiver kept cold, cific gravity of tliis solution is 0*939. 

In this formation a double decomposition The muriate of ammonia in these proeems 

takes place. The muriatic acid of the muriate decomposed by the lime, this last hsfiif t 

of ammonia is attracted by the lime, and the greater affinity for the acid than has the avB^ 

carbonic acid by the ammonia. The subcarbo- nia ; the ammonia is consequently disoigafi' 

nate of ammonia which is formed sublimes, and passes over, and the product is an sqiMOB 

while the muriate of lime remains in the retort, solution of it. 

Qualities. — ^The salt is commonly seen in a Qualities, — Ammonia in this liquid foni ii * 

white, hard, semi-transparent mass. It is solu- colorless fluid, very pungent in its odoi, wi 

ble in water, but when warm water is used it is having an extremely acid taste. It unitei viA 

in some measure decomposed. It is not soluble all the acids and forms with them neutral *1^ 

in alcohol. It is decomposed by the acids and It soon becomes carbonated by mere eiptfV 

alkalies as well as by their subcarbonates. Mag- to the atmosphere. Acids and metallic salts ni 

nesia also partially decomposes it. The super- alum are incompatible with it in prescripCioai' 

tartrate or potassa, sulphate of magnesia, the When it is at all carbonated the presence of thi 

metallic salts, and some of the earths, also decoro> carbonic acid may be detected by adding to lone 

pose this salt. Its specific gravity is 0*966. of the solution muriate of lime, which will tea 

Medical properties, — Subcarbonate of ammo- a precipitate; if indeed it at all effiervesot ^ 
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Is ilip presence of carbonic acid nwy be ii 



JUedieal properlUi, — Stimulant, antacid, and 
Sbefjcient. Dose froin nyi to nix*. If taken 
IB poison and death does not iramed lately ensue 
Kuiderable quantities of vinegar should b« 
nired dovrn the throat. 

Agua immpnia Sijita. Edinburgh. — Distilled 



potBBsa in two pints of liie water. Add the re- 
mainder of the water Id the time; mix the hot 
liquors together ; then set the mixture aside in a 
covered vessel ; and, when it is cold, lei it be 
strained through a cotton bag. If, on the addi- 
tion of any diluted acid, eflerrescence be excited, 
more lime must be added, and the filtralioo re- 
peated. A pint of this solution ou^ht to weigh 



, London. — Solutioi 



; Tate of snbcarbonate of 
Quted acetic Acid four pints or a sufficient quan- 
Add the acid to the subcarbonale of ain- 
a until the effervescence cease. 
Jifua itutatit ammoniit. Edinburgh.— .Water 



Take of carbonali 
iUjtilir,pour>ipon 
„ ictly saturate the 
It 15 better, perhaps, that thi 
ide by guess and taste, and then lasted as in 
e Dublin College; for the distilled vinegar is 
ways of varied strength. 
I (^lalitiet. — This liquor is limpid and nearly 
rilhout color. Strong acids and fixed alkalies 
. compose it, as do alum, magnesia, lime water, 
llphate of magnesia, oxymuriate oF mcrcuiy, 
M nitrate of silver, which are all of course in- 
npatible with it in prescriplion. The sulphates 
tnetuls and acetate of lead are also decom- 
I»k1 by it. 

■ iMicat pmpcrlies.—An exceedingly useful 
'lAigerant and diaphoretic in dirarders accom- 
Koied by much febrile heat. It is also diuretic, 
tpecially when taken while the patient is not 
I bed. I( is useful as a cooling lotion to the 
^Bad in cases of ohrenitic affection, and Dr. 
lumson tells us tnai he has employed it with 
• best effect, as a lotion in porrigo aiTecting the 
adp. Dose from f. 3iij to f.Jj. 
Litpior ammnnia tubcorbonulit. London. — 
okilion of sobcarbonatc of ammonia. 
Take of sobcarbonate of ammonia font ounces, 
iUilled water a pint. Dissolve ihe iubcarbo- 
He of ammonia in water, and filler ilitough 

Sobitie nthrarbonalii ammonia. Edinburgh. — 
■Itition of subcarbonale of ammonia. 

Take of subcarbonate of ammonia one pari, 
Mlled water four parts. Dissolve the sub- 
Iftioaate in the water, and lilter through paper. 

Qualilkl. — Limpid and colorless ; it forms a 
lUhtDi, when shaken with twice its bulk of 



part, distilled A<pia potaaa. Edinburgh. — Water of potassa. 
Take of lime fresh burnt eight ounces; sub- 
carbonate of potassa six tiunces ; boiling water 
twenty-eighl ounces. Let the lime be put into 
an iron or earthen vessel wiih twenty ounces of 
the water. When the ebullition ceases, imme- 
diately add the salt dissolved in the remaining 
eightounces of the water; and, having thoroughly 
mixed the whole, cover the vessel till the mixture 
cool. The mixture being cooled, agitate it well, 
and pour it into a glass fiinnel, the tube cf which 
is obstructed with a piece of clean linen. Cover 
the upper atiUcc of the funnel, while its tube i» 
inserted into another glass vessel, that the wlu- 



linen of the lower vessel. 

to drop, pour a few u 

funnel; butcautiously, so that the fluid may si 






Tlie V 






a will 



Mtoh 



*' JV('fftnilpni;wrfki.-~Stimulitnl and diaphoretic. 
Dose from itixxv. to f. 3j. in any fluid that 
ion not decompose it 

PBEPiRATION'i OF ToiASSA. 

I I.ujitorpolinut. London.^Soluiion of potass. 
. Take of subcarbonale of polassa a pound ; 
Hne fresh bnmt half n pound ; boiling liisldled 
■Mer a gallon. Dissolve the subc.trbonale of 



again begin to drop. The affusion of water, 
however, must be repealed unlil three pounds 
have filtered, which will be in Ihe space of two 
or three days ; then let the upper part of the 
solution be mixed wiih the lower by agitation, 
and preserve it in a well stopped vessd. 

In this separmion the lime, attracting the cat^ 
bonic acid of the subcarbonate of potassa, leaves 
the alkali in a slate of purity, or causticity. The 
liquid should be kept in closely stopped bottles, 
otherwise it will become carbonated by exposure 
to the air. 

Qualiliet. — Solution of polassa is exceedingly 
caustic, scarcely admitting of being put on the 
tongue. It is witiiout color, and has an oily ap- 
pearance when shaken. It muriates be present 
in it they may be detected by saturating a por- 
tion of the liquid with nitric acid, then adding 
nitrate of barytes to precipitate the sulphates if 
any ; and lastly adding a solution of nitrate of 
silver, which is precipitated if any muriate be 
present. Sulphates are delected by saturating 
the liquor with muriatic acid, and adding mu- 
riate of barytes ; and if lime be present blowinj; 
into a liquor through a tube, by adding carbo- 
nic acid, will render it tuihid. It is always more 
or less impure,as ordered by thepharmacopttias, 
but not to the extent of interfering with its medi- 
cinal virtue]. The specific gravity of the solution 
ought to be I-0S6. It is a solvent of gum, ex- 
tractive and resin, and it forms soap when mixed 
with oils or lat. 

Ataiiatl ■prapertiei. — Diuretic, antacid, and 
lithonlriplie Dr. Willan speaks highly of it in 
lepra; and Dr. Thomson says that it may be al- 
most regarded as a specific in the various species 
of psoriasis which depend altogetlierupon acidity 
in tbi; primie vice, and a basly and consequently 
imperfect formation of the juices of the stomach. 

Dose tt{,i. to f. ?j.orf. 3ij in some of Ihe cuia- 
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Liquor potassa subcarbonatU. London. — So- 
lution of carbonate of potassa. 

Take of subcarbonate of potassa a pound ; 
distilled water twelve fluid ounces. Dissolve 
the subcarbonate of potassa in the water, and 
filter the solution through paper. 

Qualities. — ^This solution ought to be quite 
clear, and without color or smell. It is of course 
incompatible in prescription with sulphate of 
roaornesia and the metallic sahs. It is likewise 
improper to mix with lime water, or magnesia, 
or substances containing much of the tannin 
principle. 

Medical properties. — The same as the salt it- 
self. Dose from ti|xv. to f. 3ij. 

Potassa cum calcc. London. — Polassa with 
lime. Take of solution of potassa three pints ; 
Ume fresh burnt a pound. Boil the solution of 
potassa down to a pint ; then add the lime, pre- 
viously slaked by the water, and intimately mix 
them. 

Potassa cum calcc. Olim, Causticum commune 
mitius. Edinburgh. — Potassa with lime; for- 
merly, milder common caustic. 

Take of the water of potassa any quantity. 
Evaporate it to one-third part in a covered 
iron vessel ; then mix with it as much newly 
slaked lime as will bring it to the consistence of 
a solid paste, which is to be preserved in a well 
stopped vessel. The lime makes the alkali lf*s*s 
deliquescent, and consequently more manageable 
as an escharotic. 

Potassa fusa, London. — Fused potassa. 

Take of'^ solution of potassa a gallon. Eva- 
porate the water in a clean iron vessel over the 
lire until, the ebullition having ceased, the po- 
tassa melts ; then pour it out upon a clean iron 
plate into pieces of proper form. 

Potassa. Olim. Causticum commune acerri- 
mum. Edinburgh. — Potassa ; formerly stronger 
common caustic. 

Take of solution of potassa any quantity. 
Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron vessel 
until, the ebullition being over, the saline matter 
flows smoothly like oil, which happens before 
the vessel becomes red hot. Then pour it out 
upon a clean iron plate, cut it into small masses 
before it hardens, and let it be preserved in well 
stopped phials. 

* The concrete potassa procured by these pro- 
cesses is a hydrate sufhciently pure for medical 
purposes ; but it still contains the same foreign 
ingredients as the solution. To procure it as 
free as possible from carbonic acid, the evapora- 
tion should be performed in a silver vessel very 
quickly ; the vessel should be deep, so that tlie 
watery vapor which arises may exclude the at- 
mospheric air. It is generally run into moulds, 
and formed into solid cylinders, which are covered 
with paper, and kept in well stopped bottles. 
The method of Berthollet for obtaining it in 
perfect purity, which is usually described in 
chemical and pharmaceutical works, is too trou- 
blesome and expensive to be generally adopted. 
The following method, proposed by Lowitz, is 
more economical : — 

A solution of potassa must be evaporated till 
a pellicle forms on its surface, then allowed to 
cool; and the saline deposit, which consists 



cniefly of the foreign salts, oarefuUy tepsikl 
The evaporation is uen to be renewedyslaa^ 
off the pellicles that form on the sur4oe dik 
fluid, which, as soon as these cease to be f»! 
duced, and the ebullition is ended, most be it- 
moved from the fire, and constantly stiired d 
it is cold. The mass is next to be diwdvedo 
twice its weight of distilled cold water, tbe» 
lution Altered and evaporated in a clean iron t 
silver basin until crystals are deposited. Iftii 
heated fluid consolidate into a mass in nr^ 
gree, a small portion of water must be a^ 
and the mass again heated to fluidity. Tt\ 
supernatant liquor is left of a brown ws\ 
which, after being kept for some time at icxa 
well-stop])ed phials, deposits the coloring bbgk 
and may again be evaporated and crystallisefi • 
before. The crystals Obtained in the niioB 
evaporations are colorless, pure polas.- 
Thomson. 

Qualities, — When made properly, potua i 
in the form of a white brittle suDstance, smeflif , 
like quicklime when being slaked, and toocB- 
tic to be tasted. It is soluble in water m 
alcohol, and attracts humidity from the ^. \ 
is fused and volatilised by beat; and ii combiBi 
with sulphur, the fixed oils, and the metdk 
oxides. 

Medical properties. — Escharotic. EmpM 
usefully in strictures requiring caustic. 

Potassa acetas. London.— Acetate of poias 

Take of subcarbonate of potassa a poand ad 
a half ; of the stronger acetic acid two pitf; 
boiling distilled water two pints. Mix the wi 
with the water, and pour it upon the subcazbotf 
of potassa till all ebullition cease, after vkii 
filter. First evaporate the solution in t vaCff- 
bath until no more bubbles rise ; then exps 
it to gradually increased heat, and contime it 
evaporation till a pellicle form, which iborii 
be removed and dried on blotting paper. It- 
peat the evaporation again and again, rexaoni 
the pellicles as they form, and drying then s 
the manner already described. 

Acetas potassa, Edinburgh. — ^Acetate of pi- 
tassa. 

Take of very pure carbonate of potasa ok 
pound ; weak acetic acid a sufficient quasuti- 
Boil the subcarbonate in five pounds of theiol 
and add more acid at different times, until, ^ 
watery part of the former portion being ofiHf 
dissipated by evaporation, the acid newly wM 
occasions no effervescence, which will be theow 
when about twenty pounds of it have been oos* 
sumed ; then evaporate slowly to dryneM. I^ 
quefy this impure salt with a gentle heat fiv ^ 
short time ; then dissolve it in water, and flH 
through paper. If the liquefaction have bcci 
properly performed, the filtered fluid will W 
limpid, but otherwise of a brown color. Af^ 
wards evaporate this fluid in a shallow gli< 
vessel, so that, when removed from the fiit< 
may pass into a crystalline mass. Finally, ibe 
acetate of potassa ought to be preserved i* 
closely shut vessels. 

Qualities. — ^This salt possesses a peculiar odff 
and a sharp taste. It is deliquescent, and it 
changes into a subcarbonate by exposaie tot 
red heat. It is soluble in water and aloohii 
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II adulletalffd vrilh tailmle of poiuca a prc- 
ile will be Dccasionedb; the addition of Mr- 
iicid in solution ; and acetaie of lead will 
uce a [iTecipilate soluble in acetic acid, sut- 
■s may be diluted by DJtrate of barylea, and 
ales by oilcaie of silver. 
cdiial properlici. — Aperient and diuretic, 
cipally employed in dropsical afleclions. 
s as an aperient two or three drachms — as a 
Blic, from half a drauhm to a draclim alien 
|«epcai(!d, 

I Pufmitr carbonta, London. — Carbonate of 
potassa. 

Take of tbe solation of subcorbonate of potiu«a 
a gallon. By means of a proper apparatus 
, transniit carbonic acid through the solution until 
. il is saturated. Then filler. Etaporate until 
cryjtala form, being careful not to increase the 
heat above 130°, separate the crystals from the 
fluid and dry them on blotting paper- 
Carbonic acid is easily obtained from nhite 
marble and diluted sulphuric acid. 

Cerbonai palaua. Edinbuigh, — Cacbonaleof 

I Tate of pure carbonate of polassa two parts, 

"hree parts. Dissolte ttie salt in tbe wa- 

1 by means of a proper apparatus throw 

a siieam of cnrbanic acid gas. Filter the 

Idntioa when il ceases to absorb the acid, and 

Q eiaporaie it by a heal not exceeding 1B(P, 

tt crystals may form. 

W The carbonic add is easily obtained by pour- 

"[ diluled sulphuric acid on pulseriied car- 



^ Qiui/ifici. — ' Tins sail, prepared by these for- 
■!«, is, properly speaking, a bicarbonate ; the 
bcarbonate of thepharmacopieias being really a 
rbonale." It is without odor, has a taste slightly 
alkalescent, and mild. It is not soluble in alco- 
hol. It is incompatible in prescriptions wiih 
the acidulous salti, with the metallic salts, wiih 
bornt, muriate of ammonia, lime water, sulphate 
of magnesia, and alum. 

Medkal properlici.— Vielul in the preparation 
of the effervescing draught. Dose of the salt 
ftom 3ft to 3j. 

PolaiM subtarbenat. Lotidon.— Subcacbonale 

Take of impure potassa (pearl ashes), reduced 
to a powder, three pounds, boiling water three 
pints and a half. Dissolve the polassa in the 
nlucr and filter; then pour the solution into a 
HlHn iron pot and evaporate with a gentle heat 
HkHil the liquor thicken ; lastly, being taken f^om 
^blire, stir assiduously vtiih an iron spitula un- 
^B the salt concrete In small grains. 
W^ A purer subcarbonate of potassa may he pre- 
^ptiJ in a similar manner from lartiir, previously 
Isamt until it be of an ash color. 

SubcnrbvMU palnsM. Edinburgh. — Subcarbo- 
nate of potassa, 

Let impure carbonate of polassa be put into a 
crucible and exposed lo a red heal. Then tri- 
turaie ii with lin equal weight of water. Pour 
JAe solution after the impurities have subsided 
ORoa clean iron pot, and boil il to dryness; 



stirring the salt consl»ntly towards the end of 
the boiling, to prevent il from adhering to tlie 

Tlmsalt,as above intimated, is rather a carbo- 
nate than a subcarbonate, 'being comiiosed of 
one atom of each of its components." SeeCat;- 

Subearhortai polaiia puriisimui. Edinburgh, — 
Pure subcarbonate of potassa. 

Take of impure supertartraie of polassa any 
quantity, wrap it up in moist bibulous paper, 
or put it into a crucible; and, having placed it 
among live coals, let it be burnt toa black mass; 
which, after having reduced it to powder, expose 
in an open crucible to a modetaie fire, until it 
become white, or at least ash-colored, talcing care 
that it be not melted. Tiien dissolve il in warm 
water; strain the solution through a linen clotli, 
and evaporate il in a clean iron vessel, stirring 
constantly towards the end of the process with 
an iron spoon, lest any of it should adhere to the 
boilom of the vessel, A very white salt will re- 
main, which is to be lull a little longer on the 
fire till the bottom of llie vessel become red hot. 
Finally, wheu it is cold lei it be preserved in 
well-slopped glass vessels, 

Qualitiei. — Tlie same as those obtained from 
the potassa of commerce, with fewer impurities. 
The impurities of this salt we are directed to 
ascerlain in the following manner : — ' If one 
part of il be dissolved in eight parts of distilled 
water, and saiumied with pure nitric acid, the 
presence of siliceous earlh will be indicated by 
the solution becoming turbid, and, by weighing 
the precipitate, iis i]uanlity may be ascertained. 
A precipitate being formed on the addition of 
muriate of baryles indicates the presence of the 
sulphates ; a white precipitate turning bluish on 
exposure to the light, on adding niitate of silver, 
proves the presence of muriatic salts; and cal- 
careous earth is rendered evident by dropping 
into a solution of the subcarbonate a few drops 
of a solution of oxalic acid or oxalate of ammo- 

Meilical frqperiiVt.— Antacid and diuretic; 
principally employed in the composition of the 
saline draught, in the proportion of a scruple lo 
a table spoonful of lemon juice, or fifteen grains 
of the concrete lartaric acid. 

Polatia tulphoi. London. — Sul])hale of po- 

Take of ihe salt which remains after the dii- 
tillalion of the nitric acid two pounds, boiling 
water iwo gallons. Mix them so as to dissolve 
the salt, and ilien add as much subcarbonaie of 
potassa as may be sufficient lo saturate the acid. 
Next boil lill a pellicle be formed on the surface, 
and after tillering the liquor set it aside to cry»- 
lallise. Pour off the water, and dry the crystals 
on bibulous paper. 

Sulplivt poteaa. Edinbuigh. — Sulphate of po- 

Dissolve the acidulous salt which remains af- 
ter the disiillalion of the nitrous acid in hot 
water, and add so much carbonate of lime in 

Kwder as will saturate the superfluous acid, and 
ive tbe whole at rest until the fzces sulfide. 
Having poured off Ihe fluid filter it ihroogh pa. 
per, and evaporate until cryslals form. 
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Dr. Thomson prefers the Edinburgh process effervescence cease. Filter the solatioii dM 

as being quite equal to the others with less ex- paper; then boil it until a pellicle appear tt^ 

pense. surface, and set it aside to cryitaUise. ^ 

Qualities. — ^The taste is nauseous and rather water being poured off from the crystals let iki 

bitter. The crystals decrepitate when heated, be dried on bibulous paper. 

but they are not efflorescent. They are soluble Tartras potassa. Edinbargh^ — Taitx3aetf» 

to a certain extent in water. The nitric, muri- tassa.' 

atic, and tartaric acids partially decompose it : Take of subcarbonate of potassa one pvt, » 

its solution is also incompatible in prescription pertartrate of potassa three parts, or a soSda 

with muriate of barytes, muriate of lime, oxymu- quantity, boiling water fifteen parts. To ^ 

riate of mercury, nitrate of silver, and acetate of subcarbonate dissolved in the water add inmi 

lead. portions the supertartrate of potassa ledvcdfe 

Medical properties. — Cathartic and deobstru- iine powder so long as it excites effervcsecw. 

ent. It is often combined with rhubarb and which gradually ceases before three tiwiix 

given in the form of powder, on account of its weight of the subcarbonate of potassa be iid& 

being less soluble and deliquescent than some Let the solution when it is cool be filtered, » 

other of the saline purgatives. Some practitioners, porated, and set aside to form crystals. 

as Dr. Yeats, have much lauded it in complaints Qualities. — ^This salt is bitterish to the talk; r 

of children. Dr. Y. recommends it to be very fine- is soluble in water, aud deliquesoeDt lb 

ly powdered. Dose for an adult from 15 grs. weaker acids partially decompose it; and la 

to 5j. water, magnesia, muriate of barytes, iiitiA i 

Potassa supersulphas. London. — Supersulphate silver, and acetate of lead completely. 

of potassa. Medical properties. — ^A usetal purgatite^ ^|^ 

Take of the salt which remains afler the dis- rating without griping. Dose from f. 3ij. to i| 

tillation of the nitric acid two pounds, boiling Aqua supercarbanatk poiasMst. Edinbnsk- 

water four pints. Mix them so that the salt may Water of supercarbonate of potasaa. 

be dissolved, and filter. Then let the solution be Take of water ten pounds, pure sabcaibirt 

boiled till one half is evaporated, and let it beset of potassa one ounce. Dissolve and expCKdi 

aside to crystallise. Pour off the water, and let solution to a current of carbonic acidga8,ai«| 

the crystals be dried on bibulous paper. from carbonate of lime in powder three ooA 

Qualities. — ^The crystals are acid and bitterish, sulphuric acid three ounces, and water tk« 

soluble in water, and reducible to simple sulphate pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. Tb 

of potassa by exposure to a red heat. chemical apparatus of Dr. Nooth is wdl rrH 

Medical properties. — It has been introduced for this preparation. But, if a large qauti^rf 

into the pharmacopoeia from an idea that it will the solution be wanted, an appaimtus which «l 

afford a useful means of producing the sulphuric admit of a sufficiently great pismire shooU k 

acid in combination with an aperient salt. Dose employed. The solution must be pieseniii 

10 gis. to 3ij. well stopped vessels. 

Su/phas potassa cum sulphure. Edinburgh. — Qua/iVies— Taste pungent and acidulou» i» 

Sulphate of potassa with sulphur. lently effervescing with all acidsL 

Take of nitrate of potassa in powder, and of Medical properties.— Antstcxd, diuretic ■« 

sublimed sulphur equal weights. Mix them well lithontriptic. . It is better for the saline dia^ 

together, and throw the mixture in small quantities in effervescence, than that prepared with the » 

at a time into a red hot crucible. The deflagra- bonatc. Dose in calculous disorders f.^Tiii.»i 

tion being finished, let the salt cool, and preserve or three times a day, '^ 
it in a well-stopped glass vessel. 

This preparation was originally known under * reparations of Soda. 

the name of sal polychrest. in the process of SodcB carbonas, London. — Carbonate of sah 

making it both sulphuric and sulphurous acids Take of subcarbonate of soda a poviid,dii' 

are formed from the sulphur, but the oxygen tilled water three pints. Dissolve the siibc» 

which is evolved by the heat is not sufficient to bonate of soda in the distilled water. Thea to 

acidify all the sulphur employed, so that part of carbonic acid be transmitted through thesolatioi 

the latter goes into combination with the potassa by means of a proper apparatus until it be an* 

of the nitre as sulphur. Thus, sulphate and su- rated, and set it ap)S^ to crystallise. Diy ikr 

persulphate of potassa are formed together with crystals by compressing them in blotting ptper. 

a sulphuret of the same. Let the remainder of the solution be evaponl^ 

Qualities. — The salt tastes acid, and reddens by a heat not exceeding 120^, in order thatoMi 

an infusion of litmus. It is soluble in water, crystals may be procured. These are to bt 

and by exposure to air converted into sulphate compressed and dried in the same m^ p^ ^ « 

of potassa. before. 

Medical properties. — Cathartic, like the sul- Carbonas soda. Edinburgh. — Carbonate of 

phate of potassa, by which last it is almost su- soda. 

perseded. Take of subcarbonate of soda two parts, w^ 

Potassa tartras. London.— Tartrate of potassa. three parts. Dissolve the salt in the water »d 

Take of subcarbonate of potassa sixteen subject it to a stream of carbonic acid gas, naiil 

ounces, supertartrate of potassa three pounds, the acid be no longer absorbed. Thea let ike 

boiling water a gallon. Dissolve the subcarbo- fluid be filtered and evaporated in a heat not o- 

nate of potassa in the water, and add the super- ceeding 18°, so tliat crystals may form. The car* 

tartrate of potassa reduced to powder, till the bonic acid is easily obtained from equal wticlB 
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"of pulrerised carbonale of lime and of lulpliu- 
W^TK acid largely ililulad with walei. 
• Thiiisa bicarbonW«. Dose from 13 gn. 10 Bij. 
'* Fhnphat toda. Edinburgh. — Pbusjilia'e of 

W' Take of bnnQii bural to wbitencss and rcduceil 
to powder ten pounds, sulphuric acid sii pounds, 

■ subcarbonate of soda a lulEcient quantity. Let 
■■ the powdered bones be mixed with tlie sul- 
■I phuTic BCid in an earthen reuel ; tlien add nine 
V pounds of wolcr, and idix agnin ; keep the vessel 

■ in a vapor bath for Ihiee days; after which di- 
5 lute ihe matter with nine pounds more of boiling 

I water, and (train through a strong linen cloth, 

■ pouring boding water gradually over it until 

■ the whale of the phosphoric acid be waehed 

■ out. Set (he ilrained liquor aiart that the im- 
>; purities may subside, from which pour it oiT, and 
i evaporate (o nine pounds. To (Ins liquor, sepa- 

■ reted from its impurities and healed in an 
• earthen vessel, add a warm solution of subcarbo- 
nate of soda until the effervescence cease. Then 
■train, and set the liquor aside for (he formntion 
of crystals. These being reoioved add to tlie 
liquor, if necessary, a little subcarbonute of soda, 
that the phosphoric acid may be accurately 
saturated ; and dispose it by evaporation again 
to yield crystals so long as these shall be pro- 
duced. I'lnally let the crystals be kept in a well 
closed vessel. 

Qwditut. — This sail resembles in taste the 
^ common culinary salt. It effloresces on expo- 
*ure 10 the air, is soluble, and undergoes the 
watery elfusion when exposed to a sufBcieni 
heal. Munale of lime, barytes, and magnesia, 
decompose it, aad Ibe strong tcids convert it into 
, a hi phosphate. 

' Medical propertict. — A mild and gentle ca- 
ihailic. Dose from Svj, to .^iil. 

Soda tabtarboma. London. — Suburbonale of 
toda. 

Take of impure soda (barilla) in powder a 
pound, boiling distilled water four pints. Boil 
the soda in tlie water for half an hour, and filter 
(be solution. Evaporate it to two pints and set it 
apart that crystals may form. Throw aivay llie 
remaining liquor. 

Si^arbonat loda. Edinburgh. — Subcarbonate 

Take of impure carbonale of soda any quan- 
tity. Bruise it, and then boil it in water untd all 
the saline matter be dissolved. Fillet the solu- 
tion through paper, and evaporate it in an iron 
vessel, so thai when cold crystals may form. 
f Qw/t/iei.— Taste mildly alkalesoent. It is 
■Mhible in waiei, and fusible at 150° of Fahren- 
WmiI- For delecting impurities use the methods 

■ 4hNnbed under subcarbonate of polassa. If 
MKrtartc acid be added lo the solution of the sub- 
B cuboiiate of soda, and potassa be present. Ibis 
P'awtler will form a precipitate of superlartrate. 
\ AUditalpropcriiea. — Anlacid,lithoalclptic,and 

deobstnienL Dose from 9ft. to 3j- 

Sada mbcarbotiel eaiccala. London. — Dried 
subcarbonate of soda. 

Take of subcaihonate of soda a pound, en- 
pose It to a boiling heat in a clean iron vessel 
until it becoiDB perfactly dry, and stir it at the 
same lime diligently with tin iron spatula. Lastly 
rub it into a powder. 



Aiedical jiruptrtiei- — The same as the subcar- 
booale but stronger, being deprived of the water 
of crystallisation; on this account also Itismuch 
tiller lo form into pills. 

Sudit tulphm, London. — Sulphate of soda. 

Take of the salt which remains after Ihe d^ 
tillation of muriatic acid Iwo pounds, boiling 
water Iwo pints and a half Dissolve the salt in 
the water; then gradually add so muchcttTbonate 
of soda as will saturate the acid. Boil the so- 
lution until a pellicle ap|iear ; and, afUr having 
filtered it, set it apart to crystaiUse, Four the 
water oS from the crystals, and dry them on bi- 
bulous pdper. 

Sulphai loda. Edinburgh. — Sulphate of soda- 
Dissolve in walei the acidulous salt which re- 
mains after the distillalion of muriatic acid ; and 
having mixed chalk with it in powder, to remove 
t}ie superfluous acid, set it apart until the subsi- 
dence of the impurities. "Dien, having poured 
off the liquor, filler it through paper, and reduce 
it by evaporation, so as lo farm crystals. 

Qualitia. — This salt is bitter at well as saline 
lo the tasie. Itis soluble in waier,andefnaresces 
when exposed lo the air. It also undergoes' 
watery fusion when exposed to a sufficient beat. 

Medical praptrtiii. — Purgative. Not so much 
u^ed as formerly, ou account of its bitter taste, 
Dose from ^j to ^ij- 

Aijua lupercurbniiatii loda. Edinburgh. — 
Water of supercarbonate of soda. 

Take of water ten pounds, subcarbonate of 
soda two ounces. Dissolve and subject the so- 
lution lo a stream of carbonic acid gas, procured 
from three ounces of carbonate of lime, and the 
same quantity of sulphuric acid, nilh three 
pounds of water, gradually and cautiously mixed 
together. It may be prepared conveniently in 
Nootli's apparatus. But, if a large quantity of 
It be required, an apparatus will be requisite 
that is capable of all'ording a greater pressure. 
The fluid must be preserved in well corked 
bottles. 

S<ida tarlariiala. London. — Tarlarised soda. 

Take of aubcarhunaie of soda twenty ounces, 
supettartrale of polassa powdered two pounds, 
boiling water ten pints. Dissolve Ihe subcarbo- 
nate of soda in Ihe waier,and add gradually Ihe 
supertartmte of polassa. Filter ihe solution 
through paper, then boil it till a pellicle bnns on 
the surface, and set it aside to cr^'Stallise. I'our 
the water away from the crysla1s,and dry them on 
bibulous paper. 

Tartral toda tt polatsa. Edinburgh. — Tar- 
Imie of soda and polassa. 

Take of subcarbonate of soda one part, super- 
lartrate of polassa three parts, or a sufEcient 
qnantity, boiling water fifteen parts. To ihe sub- 
larbonate, dissolved in Ihe water gradually, add 
llie supertarirate rubbed to a line powder, so long 
as efl'ervescence may be excited, winch generally 
occurs before three times the weight of the sul>- 
carbonate is added ; when the fluid is cold filter 
it through paper, and aller a proper degree of 
evaporation set it aside that crystals may form. 



iple salt, formed by the ai 
of the superabundant acid of the superlartrate by 
Ihe soda of ihe subcarbonate, the dissipation of 
the carbonic acid from ihe latter, and the union 
of the two alkaline liases. t ., 
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Qtto/itif*.— Saline and bitter. Soluble, and 
slightly effervescent. It is decomposed by a 
nigh heat and strong acids, and muriates of lime* 
and barytes. 

Medical properties.-^ S- mild cathartic, and 
slightly diuretic. Dose 3vj. to Jift- 

EARTHS AND EARTHY SALTS. 

The earths are, as it has been stated in the 
article Chemistry, metallic oxides: some of 
them beihg alkalescent, and some not. Of the 
former, lime, magnesia, and barytes, are those era- 
ployed medicinally, the last indeed only in com- 
bination. Of the earths that do not possess 
alkaline properties one only is introduced into 
medicine, viz. alumina, and this, like baryie.s is 
only used when combined ; for alum itself is a 
sulphate. See Chemistry. 

Preparations of Alumina. 

Alumen exticcatum. London. — Dried alum. 

Melt the alum in an earthen vessel over the 
fire, and let the heat be increased till the ebulli- 
tion ceases. 

Edinburgh. — Melt the alum in an earthen or 
iron vessel, and keep it over the fire until the 
boiling ceases : then let it be rubbed into a 
powder. 

In this process the water of crystallisation is 
expelled, and the aluminous principle of course 
more concentrated ; but if the heat be too great, 
or not sufficiently gradual, its sulphuric acid is 
partly expelled and decomposed. 

Liquor aluminis cxtrnpotitut. London. — Com- 
pound solution of alum. 

Take of alum and sulphate of zinc each half 
an ounce, boiling water two pints. Let the alum 
and the sulphate of zinc be boiled in water, and 
then filtered through paper. 

^ Half an ounce of this solution, and six 
ounces and a half of rose water, form an excellent 
collyriuro in ophthalmia, after local bleeding.' 

Preparation? of Lime. 

Calx. London. — Lime. 

Take of white marble a pound ; break it into 
small pieces, and expose these in a crucible to a 
very strong fire during an hour, or until the car- 
bonic acid be so thoroughly expelled that no air 
bubbles will be extricated on the addition of 
acetic acid. 

Calx e testis. Ix)ndon. — Lime from shells. 

In the same manner lime is also prepared from 
shells. 

In order to obtain lime quite pure, these pro- 
cesses are not sufficient. See Chemistry, article 
Lime. 

Liquor calcis. London. — Lime water. 

Take of lime half a pound, boiling distilled 
water twelve pints. Pour the water upon the 
lime, and let them be agitated together; cover 
the vessel directly, and set it apart three hours. 
The solution must be preserved over the undis- 
solved portion of the lime in well stopped glass 
bottles, and the clear fluid poured ok when it 
is wanted for use. 

Solutio calciSf sive aqua calcis. Edinburgh. — 
Solution of lime, or lime water. 

Take of lime fresh burnt half a pound. Put 



it into an earthen vessel^ and sprinkle npvii 
four ounces of water, keeping the vessel coKri 
until the lime become hot and fall into povdo; 
then let twelve pounds more of water be paini 
on it, and mix, by agitation, the water wik Ike 
lime. After the lime shall hare subsided, let ;he 
agitation be repeated ; and do this about ta 
times, the vessel being kept shat in order to in- 
vent the access of air. JLastly, let the water bt 
filtered through paper, interposing glass rodsfa^ 
tween the paper and the funnel, that the vss 
may pass through as quickly as possible. Tk 
solution is to be preserred in well tlOffA 
boftles. 

The mode of the London college is prefani 
by Dr. Thomson. 

Qualities. — Lime water is without smeQ a 
color ; its taste is styptic. It speedily sltnfr 
carbonic acid from the air, and therefore leqw 
to be kept in well stopped bottles. 

Medical properties. — Antacid and anthdnuBtiL 
Dose from f. 5 ft. to Oft. It is generally beta 
give it combined with an equal quantity of lA 

Murias calcis. London. — Muriate of liiat 

Take of the salt which remains after the sAb- 
mation of the subcarbonate of ammonia tw 
pounds ; water a pint. Mix them, and klik 
solution be filtered through paper ; then ea- 
porate it till the salt becomes dry. The ok 1 
to be preserved in well stopped bottles. 

' This preparation is a chloride of cakiia 
Muriate of lime can only exist in a state of sph* 
lion in water ; and, in evaporating to dtjvm, 
the muriatic acid is decomposed and resolvfdiM> 
chlorine and hydrogen ; while at the same ti* 
the oxide of calcium, forming part of the dm- 
ate, parts with its oxygen ; the chlorine atttcki 
itself to the calcium, forming a chloride of oi' 
cium, which is obtained as a dry salt; and it 
oxygen to the hydrogen, forming water, whieb i( 
evaporated.* — Thomson. 

Qualities.^ A pungent bitter salt, inodonA 
soluble in water and alcohol, producing coM 
during solution. 1 

Medical properties. — Proposed by some ii 
scrofulous disorders but very little u^d. Doa 
from gr. j. to grs. iv. 

Liquor muriatis calcis. London. — SohtioB 
of muriate of lime. 

Take of muriate of lime two ounces ; diitillii 
water three fluid ounces. Dissolve the muiiil^ 
of lime in the water, and let the solution be fil- 
tered through paper. 

Solutio muriatis calcis. Edinburgh. — Solutioi 
of muriate of lime. 

Take of the harder variety of carbonate of Hae 
(white marble), broken into small pieces, niae 
ounces ; muriatic acid sixteen ounces ; wsv 
eight ounces. Mix the acid with the water, asi 
gradually add the pieces of carbonate of line. 
The effervescence being finished, digest for is 
hour. Pour off the fluid, and reduce it, by eva> 
poration, to dryness. Let the residue be dissolved 
in its weight and a half of water, and the sols- 
tion be filtered. 

The chemistry of the preparation ordered hf 
the Edinburgh College is sufficiently obvious. 
In the solution ordered by the London College. 
of the chloride of calcium, an actual muriate of 
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i CntM praforela. 



^ Ibnneil l<y ilie dccampMition of the 

liliei. — Taite pungenl and bitler. De- 
ipmiblv by ihe lulpburic, nitric, phMphoric, 
inc, and boncic acid?, and by their neutral 
well u by llie alkalies. 
■mI properlia. — Recoimnended by some 
filloili and glandular afTeclions. Dose 
«. to f. 3j, 

, ^ rala. London.— Prepared clialk. 

of cbalk a pound ; add a Utile water to 

I iritunte to a line powder. Throw this 

large Ttssel of water ; stir it ; and, after a 

AMTt lime, pour oS the guperaalant lurbid water 

inio another vessel, and let il be set apart that 

the powder may subside ; bnally, lei ihe water 

be poured off and the powder dried. 

Cttriomu caicii praparatia. Edinburgh. — 
iVepared catbonale of lime. 
y Lei carbonate of iime, rubbed lo a powder in 
■n itoo mortar, and leiigaled with a little water 
^ a porphyry ilone, be put into a lanre vessel ; 
Am pour water upon it, which, after frequently 
•hrnkivg the •eswl, is To be decanted off, laden 
wuh &e fine powder. 'ITie ^ublile powder 
which lubtides when lh<; water remains at rest ii 
to be dried. Let Ihe coarse powder which could 
MM be impended in the water lieagain lerigated, 
aad treated in llie same manner. 

QinUtH. — Very white, soft, and light. It i« 
puic carhonaie of lime. 
M*dk/il proptrlia. — Antacid, and absorbent. 
from gra x». lu 3ij. or 3j. 
'ariat bunilit. Edinburgh. — Muriate of ba- 

Tkke of carbonate of barytes, and muriatic 
acid> of each one pan; water ilitee parts. To 
the wuer and the acid, mixed together, let the 
cmfbofMle of barytei be added, broken intosmall 
fuecei- The eBervesceoce bein); Hnisiied, digest 
lav IMI bour : then filter, and, after due evapura- 
M*,tet the solution baselapart fur the formation 
of cryilalj. Repeat Ihe evaporation so long as 
»mr cryslali are lormed. 

11m college order a muriate of baryies to be 
prepared from the sulphate by a more compli- 
cated proceis ; but we do not give the process, 
IfM ibc Atst is suHicient, and the carbonate is a 
ountral wbicb can always be procured. The mu- 
aUc of barytes is, more strictly speaking, a 
Alofide of barium. 
(}>afiiut.— Mariate of barytes (chloride of 
<kuuim} i* disagreeable and bitter to the taste. 
it ia lolnble in water, but not in alcoliol. It 
dacnpitates and ultimately melts by heal. It 
b onl* employed in the following solution : — 
Salutia miriatil bari/tt. Edinburgh. — Solu- 
liciB of muriate of baryles. 
Takeof muriate ofbarytes one part; distilled 
'walcT three paru. Dissolve, 
Qi^Uiti. — Limpid, and without color, De- 
CompMible by the sulphates and nitrates of the 
(wiIh and metals. 
Mtditol fropfTliet. — Stimulant, and deob- 
■nienl- It nas been employed both in scrofula 
tad lypbilis, but it is not at present much 
Ihoogbl of. Dose from ni'- to xx. or more very 
^ndually increased. 

If4^>viui. London,— Magnesia. 



Take of sulicarbonaie of magnesia lour 
ounces. Bum it in a *ery strong lire for two 
jiours, or until no effervescence be excited by the 
dropping of acelic acid into it. 

Edinburgh.— Let carbonate of magnesia be 
subjected to » strong heat in a crucible for two 
hours, alter which keep it in closely stopped 
bottles. 

Tlie heat dissipates the carbonic acid, and 
lenvn the magnesia pure. 

Quaiitm. — White and vety soft powder. Not 
fusible.and requiring for solution an exceedingly 
larfie proportion of water. 

Medical proprrtiri. — See under lubeartoimlr of 



Hiigmtia. 
Alagntii 



« pun 



ilagnriit tuhcurlianai. London. — Subcaibo- 
iiate of magnesia. 

Take of sulphate of magnesia a pound ; sub- 
carbonate of potassa nine ounces; water three 
(^Uons. Let the subcarbonate of potai;sa be 
dissolved in three pintii of water, aud the sul- 
phate of magnesia in five pints, and filter : 
then let the rest of the water be added to the 
Kolutiou of sulphate of magnesia, and boil it, 
adding to it, while boiling, the tolulioo of the 
subcarbonate of potassa, with constant stirring. 
Strain through linen, and lastly let the powder 
be repeatedly washed with boiling water, and 
dried upon bibulous paper, with a neat of 300°. 

Carbonat magtiesur. Edinburgh. — Carbunate 
of magnesia. 

Take of sulphate of magnesia four parts; tub- 
carbonate of potassa three parts j boiling water 
a sufficient quantity. Dissolve the salts sepa- 
rately in twice their weight of water, and strain, 
ur otherwise free from impurities ; then mix 
them, and immediately add eight times their 
weight of boiling water. Boil the liquor for a 
short time, stirring it; then let il continue at 
rest till the beat be a little diminished, and 
strained through linen, upon which thecarbonate 
of magnesia will remain. This, after being well 
washed with pure water, is to be dried with a 
gentle heat. 

In these processes there is obviously a double 
decomposition ; Ihe sulphuric acid leaves the 
magnesia to unite with the potassa, while the 
cons>»]uently disengaged carbonic acid of the 



latter attaches itself to the magn 

without much tojie ; it is exceedingly smooth 



Qualilki . — In odorous, 






fectly while, and 



to the touch, and nearly insoluble in water. It 
is decomposed by the acids, the alkalies, and 
neutral salts. A strong heat will also dissipate 
Its carbonic acid, as shown in the preparation of 
burning magnesia. 

Medical properlia. ~~An excellent antacid, 
SI otnachic, aperient, and lithontriptic. Only, how- 
ever, aperient when it encounters an acid in Ihe 
stomach, so as lo form a neutral tall. Dose 
from grs. xv. in Jift. or more, 



For 



METALLIC PREPARATIONS, 
account of the properties and habit* 



of metals see Cheuisthv. The meuls which 
are employed in medicine are antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, copper, iron, lend, mercury, silver, 
Im, zinc. Mercury and tin ate used in their 
metallic state, but not verj commonly. Mont of 
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the medicinal articles from this class of bodies ii precipitated, combiDed with the dinfai 

are combinations with different mixtures of oxy- sulphur, and the remaining gulpbuided W- 

gen, or of acid. Some of sulphur, and other drogen/ 

substances. QualitUs.-^Thii precipitate is of an a« 

_ . color ; it is without odor, is slightly Mk i 

Pbepaeations of Antimony. ^^^^ ^^ -^ insoluble. When pure it doe k 

Sulphurttum antimonii prdtparatum. Edin- effervesce with acid, so that if adaltemriia 

burgh. — Prepared sulphuret of antimony. chalk it may be easily tested. 

Put sulphuret of antimony, rubbed to powder. Medical properties. — Alterative, diifihoHB; 

in an iron mortar, and levigated on a porphyry and slighly expectorant. Noi so much eapim 

stone, with a small quantity of water, into a as formerly. Dose from gr. i. to grs. iv. 

large vessel ; tlien pour water on it, and, aAer Antimonium tartarisatum, LondoiL^Tm 

having frequently agitated the vessel, pour it off ised antimony, 

laden with the fine powder. Take of glass of antimony (see CacMtsnT: 

Tlie coarse powder, which the water is not finely powdered, supertartrate of potm i 

able to suspend, is to be levigated again, and ])owder, of etch one pound ; boiling distiiB 

again treated in the same manner. water one gallon. Mix the glass of antiiBQi^M 

Qualities. — ^This powder is of a leaden gray the supertartrate of potassa. and add thai ^ 

color, is without much smell or taste, and is not dually to the boiling distilled water, conb^ 

soluble in water. stirring the mixture with a spatala; thes hi 

^fedical properties. — Alterative. Not very for a quarter of an hour, and set it aside. Vk 

much employed. Dose from grs. v. to Dj. the solution is cold let it be filtered, and cnp 

Antimonii sulphuretum pracipitatum. London, rate so as to form crystals. 

— Precipitated sulphuret of antimony. Tartras antimonii. Edinburgh. Olim, 7«ti 

Take of sulphuret of antimony, in powder, emeticus. — Tartrate of antimony: foniiertf,k- 

two pounds ; solution of potassa four pints ; dis- tar emetic. 

tilled water three pints. Mix them, and let the Take of sulphuret of antimony, and nitafei 

mixture be boiled over a gentle hre for three potassa, of eacn an equal weight ; supertutnii* 

hours, assiduously stirring it, and occasionally potassa a sufficient quantity. Filtrate sepntfi|i 

adding distilled water, so as to keep up the same the sulphuret and nitre ; and, .having weUaii 

measure. Strain Uie solution through a double them together, throw them into a red hoi cndit 

linen cloth directly, and, while it is still hot. When the deflagration is over, lettheredatfr 

drop in gradually so much sulphuric acid as may be separated from the white cntst, and tM 

be necessary to precipitate the powder. Then down to a very fine powder, which nnn k 

wash away the sulphate of potassa with hot washed with several effusions of warm waiei^at 

water, dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony, subsequently dried, 

and rub it to a fine powder. This powder is now to be robbed tog«llierdi 

SulphuTi- turn antimonii praparatum. Edinburgh, an equal weight of supertartrate of potua,!' 

— Precipitated sulphuret of antimony. the mixture boiled in a glass vessel witk te 

Take of solution of potassa four parts ; water times its weight of distilled water dorag a 

three parts ; pre))ared sulphuret of antimony hour ; then strained tbroug^b pmper, asd it 

two parts ; diluted sulphuric acid a sufficient strained solution set aside in order that ci^ 

quantity. Mix the sulphuret with the solution may form by evaporation, 

of potassa and the water; then boil them in a In the process of the London College Ae* 

covered iron pot over a gentle fire during cess of acid in the supertartrate of pot»atf 

three hours, frequently stirring with an iron upon the glass of antimony in such a maaiiei 

spatula, and adding water as it may be requisite, to leave its sulphur untouched ; the tartrate «kii 

Let the hot liquor be strained through a double remains is held in solution with the antiBOBii 

linen cloth; and, when strained, let there be tartrate ; thence the product is a double sih,tk I 

added to it so much sulphuric acid as may be tartrate of potassa and antimony ; the sanf ik I 

necessary to precipitate the sulphuret, which is also formed in the other process by the sspV' I 

must be well waisiied with warm water. abundant acid of the supertartrate of poOiB I 

The product of these proceses is a sulphu- combining with antimonial oxides. < TvtMti 

reted hydrosulphuret of oxide of antimony. The antimony and potassa,' says Dr.Thomsoo, 'cM^ 

following is given as the tlieory of its formation : on the principles of the reformed nomencfaSvCr 

* During the boiling the potassa combines with to be the name of this salt ;' and he very p* 

the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony, and perly regrets that *■ all the colleges have not oip- 

forms sulphuret of potassa, which, decomposing curred in adopting the same preparatioo of stft* 

part of the water, and attracting its disengaged mony for the formation of this important aK* 

hydrogen, is partly converted into a sulphureted Qualities. — ^Tartar emetic is white, wH^ 

hydrosulphuret of potassa, while its oxygen, smell, and has a slightly metallic taste, ks 

aided by the sulphuretted hydrogen, oxidizes soluble in water; but when kept in solutioikMf 

the antimony, which is dissolved by the sulphu- is spontaneously decomposed. It is oAo, ^ 

retted hydrosulphuret of potassa. The sulphuric are told, adulterated with supertartiate of po* 

acid which is now added to the strained solution Uissa and tartrate of lime. When the fbnsff ii 

while it is hot, and which in part contains po- the case it is precipitated from its aq^eooi sot** 

tassa, oxide of antimony, sulphur, and hydrogen, tion by the addition of spirit. If the crfrtab 

combines with the potassa, disengaging sulphu- deliquesce its purity is to be suspected. *lt it 

leted hydrogen gas, and the oxide of antimony decomposed by heat, the strong acids, the alk>- 
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I, and ■Ikalioe CBrboaaUs, Out earthi, hydro- 
klphurett, vune vl Ihe metals and Iheir oxides, 
liwn wner, muriale of lime, and acetaie of lead, 
and bj the decoctions or infusions of many 
tiin«T ami astliogent xgeUbles, u those of 
cinchooa bark, rhubarb, galb and catechu ; with 
wfaid) therefore it ouebt never to be conjoined 
la prescriptions.'' We think, however, in the 
&c« of this chemical oSjection to the combi' 
BMiroa of bark and ■nlimony, ihai wc^haie seen 
iba saion attended mlh ad Tannine in some 
cues wtiere bodi remedies have been limullane- 
oinW indicated. 

Aiidkai praptrliet. — Emetic, sudorific, dia- 
pbBntic, and alieiaiive, according lo the dose 
n wtiieh it IS given, li is one of the very best 
picfianuoni (u antimony, and may, bjr a due 
•ppoclKinnient of dose lo the circumstances of 
Aw ^at, be made almost to supersede Ihe other 
prFpxaiions of aniimony. Indeed the bcility 
bf which It may be minulely divided coosti- 
mcJ one of Its adTantii)[«]' Dose, as an 
MMtic, Irom one to two grains, as a diaphoretic 
cnr-4ulh or eighth of ■ (grain. The continental 
^tijnicians, etpecially the Iinllans, adminisler it 
u d>Mn of from four to twelve grains in violent 



ftan mlimenii larlarisali. London. — So- 
iMioa of laiiarited nntimony. 

Take of nruhled antimony a scrapie, boil- 
mg diMilled waier eight fluid ounces, reclined 
•pint two fluid ounces. Dinsolve the tarlarised 
■Mil II 1 1 II J in the boiling distilled waier ; then lei 
Ae •ptril be added to the tillered solulion. 

FnamtattnlUmliimimi. Edinburgh,— Wine 
«f Unnte of antimony, 
~ Take of lattrale of antimony ttvenly-four 
n, Spaoiih vrhite wine one pound. Mix, 
il dmoive the lanrute of antimony. 
•^ Wine is not a ^wd menstruum for dividing 
'>A> larlnte of antimony, as it occasions a slow 
4Kaapositiun of it, occasioning it is said a pre- 
epittle of oiide of antimony with a portion of 
•oaenannte of potassa. Dr. Pan* remarks 
* thai, when good sherry wine is employed, no 
Jtwwposition of the salt takes place; and, if any 
■mcipinte oecun, it is tartrate of lime, arising 
from ao accidental impurity in the bilarlrate of 
^illlw n in ihe preparation.' 

Utdicai pruprrlK*.— The same u the salt, 
i>o*e iti IV. to f, 3i. From 3ij. lo 311 as an 



pound, batiihorn iliavings two poui 
>fnl throw ihem inio a broad iron poi ihal has 
hnm heated to whiteness, assiduously stirring 
iiM nran cease to rise. !«l what remains be 
rubbed to powder; and, having put it into a 

rper crooble, expose it lo a liie winch is lo 
gradually niiied so ai thai a white heal be 
kept up for iwo houn. Lei the residue be 
niM>ed down into very line powder, 

OtiduHi anlunonii cum jAonphate celcit, otim 

fnhit anliiHoiiula- Edinburgh. — Oxide of an- 

limooy with phosphate of lime, formerly anti- 

Moni^ powder. 

TAt of ralphurct of anliniony iri cuinte 



powder and barlsliorn shaviogs, each equal 
parts. Mix, and throw them into a wide iron 
pot healed lo redness, and let Ihem be assidu- 
ously stirred until Ihey are burnt into a gmy 
colored mallet, which is lo be removed from the 
lire, nibbed to powder, and put into a coaled 
crucible; over which another crucible, having a 
small hole in its bottom, is to be inverted and 
luted ; then apply the fire, gradually raising it 
to a white heat, which is lo be kept at this heat 
for two hours. Lastly, reduce Ihe matter when 
it is cold 10 a very fine powder. 

Sulphui, by the action of heat, is.espeCled in 
this process from Ihe sulphiiret of antimony, and 
the melal becomes partially oxidised ; Ibis oxide 
is partially rectified by the subsequent applica- 
tion of heal, and the phosphate of lime of Ihu 
harteharii shavings mixes with the anlimonial 
oxide; but whether the mixture be mechanical, 
or Ihe lime yields part of its phosphoric acid so 
as lo form a phosphate of antimony as well of 
hme, seems not ascetumed. The preparation 
is uncertain as to strenglh. It was proposed by 
I}r. O. Pearson as a close imilaiion of ibe cele- 
brated empirical composition which is sold 
under the name of jEimes's powder. 

Quiilititi. — Tliis powder was formerly much 
employed as a powerful sudaritic at the com- 
mencement of levers; it is at present in much 
less use than formerly, and perhaps justly so on 
account of the uncertainty of its dose and 
operation. It is now principally employed as a 
niild and allctalive diaphoretic, and given in 
conjunction with guaiacum, calomel, Slc. Dose 
from grs. ij. to grs. vj. 
PBiPARATiiB tf. A EOENTo.— Preparation of 

Argenli nitrai. London. — Nitrate of silver.. 

Take of silver 40 ounce, nitric acid one fluid 
ounce, distilled water two fluid ounces, 1^1 
ihe mine acid and water be mixed together, and 
the silver dissolved in the mixture on a sand- 
bath. Then let the heat be gradually increased 
that (he tiilnte of silver may be dried. Mell 
this in a crucible oD a gentle fire until, the water 
having evapotaied, the ebullition cease ; tlien 
pour It directly into proper moulds. 

Kitnu ergenti. Edinburgh. — Nitrate of silver. 

Take of pure silver Halt»l into plates and cut 
one part, nitric acid diluted two parts, distilled 
waier one part. - Uissnlve ihe silver in ihe acid 
and water previously mixed together, in a phial 
with a gentle heai, and let the solution be eva' 
poraied to dryness. Then put ihe mass into a 
liirge crucible and place it on the fire, which 
miui be It first gentle and gradually increased 
till the mass flow in Ihe manner of oil; ihen 
pour it into iron pipes previously healed and 
rubbed with grease. L«9ily, the preparation it 
to be preserved in a well stopped glau vessel. 

The silver in this process partly decomposes 
the acid, il becomes oxidised, and as il oxidises 
it is dissolved in the remaining acid. The 
quantity of acid ordered by the colleges is un- 
necessarily large: tenHtiid drachmi being amply 
suflicieni for the solution of iwo ounce* of silver. 
Quablitt. — Nitrate of silver is of a dark 
gr.iy color, vtthoui any smell, bul exceedingly 
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Iiuii^roni and caustic to the taste. It does not purging in threatened apoplexy, who # 

•U'liquesce when properly prepared and cod- strength has been little and ihe complesioq at 

stiiuied. It is soluble in water and alcohol. Dose ttiv. gradually increased tomuT.vm 

* It is blackened and reduced by ex])osure to _, 

light or a strong heat, by phosphorus, hydrogen Preparatum e Bismcttho.— PreparabODoC 

pas, and the hydrosulphurets ; is precipitated bismuth. 

from its aqueous solution by mercury, copper, Bismuthi iubnitnu. London. Subsitai d 

and some other metals ; and is decomposed by bismuth. 

the alkalies with the exception of ammonia, by Take of bismuth one ounce nitric acids 

the alkaline earths, sulphureted hydrogen, the fluid ounce and a half, distilled water lib 

hydrosulphurets, tlie sulphuric, muriatic, and pints. Mix six fluid drachms of the Wi ^^y 

arscnious acids, the majority of the neutral salts, water with the nitric acid, and dissolve ik 

ami by astringent vegetables, solutions, and hard bismuth in the diluted acid- then let dv 

water.' soluUon be filtered; add the remainder of ft 

.Wf-(/iivj/ /in'/HT/ujc.— Tonic and antispasmodic water to the filtered solution, and set it aac 

internally ; escharotic when employed externally, that the powder may subside. * Next, the m- 

It has briMi useil in chorea and other spasmodic natant fluid having been poured off wvktle 

aticctions, but more especially in epilepsy, subnitrate of bismuth with distilled water ai. 

I >i>«4(> from one-sixth of a grain to tliree or four having wrapped it in bibulous paper let ii ^ 

grains. Orfila n^ganls s;ilt as one of its best dried with a gentle heat. ' 

antidoieH whoii taken in Iik) laruc a quantity. In this process a hydrated oxide of bisnuLi 

|)r. Iwiiis 111 his Treatise on Disorders con- formed, combined with a small propoftiottf 

iicilrd \^iih liidiueNtion, suggests whether the nitric acid. 

ropious ii.'ie of .salt while the patient is taking Qualities. — White, without much smefl r 

this iiicduinr luiuht not prevent that discolora- taste. Insoluble in water. Sulphureted hvd» 

Hull of the .skin whieh is sometimes the result of gen, and all the hydrosulphurets blacket i 

ihr iiiiitiMiii'd eiii|iloyuiont of the nitrate as an Reducible by charcoal, 

internal riMnedy. Medical properties. — Antispasmodic and tw. 

11 .- r ^^^^^^i'lK^y useful in those Dainful aflM^tioH J 

|',„>A..UA IX AiisiNiro-lVpanitions of ,he stomach which go unde^the n,i^^ 

"«'»'^" trodynia. H >. highly lauded by Dr. Y^« 

iixtnuum Mum suhiimatttm. lA)ndon. — Sub- Dr. Uwins. Dose from five grains to eifk v 

liiiii'd xOiiie urHinic. ten. 

Itiili while arM-nii- to powder; then put it . 

n.io ., , lueil.le. and applying boat, let it be sub- * ^^parata e Cupro.— Preparations of coppe 

liiiii-d ill Mii»»tlH'i fiiiciblr inverted over the first. A^.rugo pr^parata. Dublin. — Prepared » 

A .'«ii|ii'tlliioiis nionvsH. digris. 

/«,/ii.'/ ittMuuiM* London.— Arsenical solu- I^t the verdigris be reduced to powder «J 

ii,.ii «he more subtile parts separated in the miwi 

T.iki' t»f HiibliMH'il \vl»i!«' arsenic rcilucrtl to a directed for the preparation of chalk. 

xiiv liiH- powtlrr. Mi I »r:irlM»nato of potussa from CttprumamiHoniacum. London. ^AmmoBiat^ 

till till. •»! ''.»i'h SIX tv- lour grnns, i\>m|HMind copper. 

^i.ini'nl l«\*'iidrr t*mr lliiid drarhms, distilled Take of sulphate of copper half an oo« 

J. Ill I II pint \ «•« thiin be boiled toi:«nher in a subcarbonate of ammonia six drachms. Bi 

kI„« xinh,| until thf arstnii- be entirely dis- tliem together in a glass mortar till the ei» 

«ii|i«tl \xU\ to tho solution when it is c«>ld the vescence cease; then wrap up the ammomikJ 

r.iniiuiiiii.l ^pnii ofUxender. and lastly so much copper in bibulous paper and let it be dn(& 

,li,iill,d y\.\u\ i»^ ^*«ll make up the whole to a with a gen Ue heat. 

Ammomaretum cupri. Edinburgh.— Abui»- 

' X'/ui i,"iMi/i» IMinbunih.- Arsenical so- niaret of copper. 

I Take of pure sulphate of 
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;r of a grain, gradually increased lo four o 






-Solution 



- cupri aBimaiiiat. 
JF amniotiialfd capper. 

f Take orammoDiated copper a dracliiii, distilled 
ml. Disaolve the ammonlated copper 
Iter, and lei the solution be liUeied 
ill rough paptr. 
' The quantity of water used by the London 
'college is stait'd to be too much, ' it being a cu- 
'lious fact that the salt is mote soluble in a smaller 
*<iuaotity of water, owing to the larger quaulily 
' decotnposing the subsulphate of copper and 
'leaving an insoluble oxide of copper, which is 
' |)i«cipitated.' 

I Medical properties. — Pnnoipally used as ade- 
■jnxeot to (odI ulcers. 

■ Solulio lafyhalii nipn compotita. Edinburgh. 
Bii^ompound solutioa of sulphate of copper. 
tt.T*ke of lulphale of copper, sulphate of 
imiua, each three ounceii water two pounds ; 
(ibuhc acid one ounce and a half. Let the 
phites be boiled in the naier in order to dia- 
*e ihem, and then add Ihe acid lo the liquor 
ered through paper, 
A mere solution of the sulphates. 
MtdicaL pToperliti. — I'riucipally employed in 
iuhalmic aReclions, largely Jiluled. 

tTi E FEado. — Preparations of iron. 
^limBtvra Jerri purijicata. Edinburgh. — Puri- 
d filings of Iron. 
Bating placed a sieve over llie filings, let a 
■gnetbe applied so that it may draw the Hlings 
p wards through the sieve. 
, Oiydwa nigrum purificatum. Edinburgh. — 
UriJied black oxide of iron. 
Purify the scales of Ihe black oxide of iron 
~~ « found at the anvil of the blacksmith, 
! application of the magnet ; for the 
I attracts the thinner and purer scales 
Ay, and leave* the larger and less pure. 
.Meditat fntpertiti. — These imperfect oxides 
n ptindpally used as antlielmintics. Dose 
ttngrs. ?.to3j. 

_TtrTvm afflfnonioIuiN. LondaiL — Ammonial- 
liron, 
IT Take of subcarbonale of iron, muriatic acid, 
riDiiriaie of ammonia, each a pound. Pour tlie 
' iniiriati<7 acid upon the subcarbonnte of iron, and 
sel it aside until bubbles cease lo arise. Let Ihe 
loluiion be filtered through paper and boiled to 
<lt)iiets. .Mix intimately the residuum with the 

Ptriate of ammonia ; Iheu directly sublime by 
I :qiplication of a strong heal: lastly reduce 
I Mblimed matter to powder. 
_ Vviat ammmia el frrri. Edinburgh.— Mu- 

Take of red oxide of iron washed and again 
dried, muriate of ammonia, each equal parts by 
weight. Mix them well IngeUier, and lei them 
be sublimed by a quick fire. Keduce Ihe sub- 
liinatioD lo powder, and preserve it in a well 
stopped phial, 

In the process ordered by ihe London college 
we are lold that a mixlure of muriate of ammo- 
dia and permnriate of iron is produced: the 
jfrbole of the suhcarbonate of iron employed is 
liked ill ihv acid. 



QimlUut. — The color of femm ai 
IS of an orange yellow : it has an odor of saffron 
and rather a styptic la«le. Il is soluble and de- 

Medical pruperlies, — Tonic atid emmenagogue. 
From being somewhat aperient it is occasionally 
admissible in cases where other fsrms of the me- 
tal would disagree. We have found il very 
useful when the combinaiioa is required o' a 
deobstrueiit and tonic. Dose from gis. iij. lo 3 A 



i preparalut. ELdinbucg 
Pre|Kired subcarbonate of iron. 

Let purified filings of iron be frequc 
moistened with water till thi^y tail into 
which rust is to be rubbed inio powder. 

Qualiliei. — Color of a reddish brown; i 
ilyptic; very little smell. 

jUcrfico//n\ipiT(ic>-^Hust of iron has lately 
used for ticdouleureux. Asa tonic and emn 
go^ue, and vermifuge, in ordinary cases, the 
is from grs. t. to grs. xv. 

Ferri tabearbonat. London. — Subcaibona 



tof 



Take of sulphate of iron eight ounces, sub- 
carbonate of soda six ounces, boiling water a gal- 
lon. Let the sulphate of iron and subcarbonate 
of sod.i be dissolved separately in four pinis of 
water ; then mix ihe solulions toge^ier, and sel 
the mixture aside in order ibal ibe powder may 
subside; then decant olT the supernalant fluid ; 
wash the subcarbonale of iron in hut water, and 
lei it be dried, wrapped up in bibulous paper, 
widi a gentle heal. 

Cor^natferri jirircipitatuf. Edinburgh.— Pre- 
cipitated carbonate of iron. 

Take ofsulphate of irou four ounces, subcarbo- 
nale of soda Ave ounces, waier len pounds. Let 
the sulphate be dissolved in llie water ; then add 
the subcarbonate previously dissolved in ihe wa- 
ter, and mix tliem logelber. Wash the carbon- 
ale of iron which is precipitated with tepid water, 
and afterwards dry it. 

Here a double decomposition is effected : Ihe 
sulphuric acid of Ihe sulphate of iron unites wilb 
the soda, aud the carbonic acid is attracted by the 

Qudititi— Taste but slighlly styptic. Color 

brown. No smell Insoluble in water. Decom- 
poaible by heat. 

Medical properties — Nearly the same as the 
last. When given fortic douleureux the dusc is 
sometimes a drachm frequently repealed. 

Fcrri mlphai. L«ndon. — Sulphate of iron. 
Take of iron, sulphuric acid, each eight ounces, 
water four pints, mix the acid with the water in 
a glass vessel, and lo these add the iron ; then, 
when ihe efferrescence is over, lei the solution 
be filtered through paper; and, after due evapo- 
ration, set it apart lor crysuiU to form. Having 
E cured off the liquor, lei the crystals he dried on 
ibulous paper. 

Sulphas ferri. Edinhui^h. — Sulphate of iron. 

Take of iron and sulphuric acid of each by 
weight eight ounces, water four piuls. Mix the 
sulphuric acid with the water in a glass vessel, 
and put the iron to them. When Ihe effervescence 
IS over, filler the solution through paper, and after 
due evaporation sel ilapart that crysU't may 
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form. The liquor being poured off, dry the quantity of metal ; the ioletition is first tMofe 
crystals on bibulous paper. the iron by a partial decompositioo of tWvae 

[n these processes a sulphate of oxide of iron employed, and then to ciHiiDiiie this omde «i 
is formed, the oxygen of part of the water com- the superabundant acid of the snpeitaitak tf 
bining with the metal, and its hydrogen being sent potassa. 

off in a gaseous form. The oxide thus produced Qualities. — ^The color of this pfc paiai osiirf 
unites with the sulphuric acid, and a sulphate is a brownish green ; it is without siiieil, ad hi 
formed, which is dissoWed in that part of the but a slightly styptic taste. * The stEOii lo^ 
water which has not undergone decomposition, lime water, hydrosulpharet of potana, wik- 
Qualities, — Color green, taste styptic, very fusions of astringent vegetables deooiii|M»i, 
little odor. Soluble in water and fusible by and are therefore incompatible in ibfiBideaJi 
heat. Decomposed by the following substances, it.' 

* the earths, the alkalies and their carbonates ; Medical properties. — This form of iim k 
lime water, borate of soda, phosphate of soda, been supposed particularly applicable m diifK, 
muriate of barytas, nitrate of silver, acetate of as combining a diuretic with a tooic <{■% 
lead, and every salt the base of which forms an Dose 9(1 to 3{l. 

insoluble compound with sulphuric acid and JAquor ferri alkalini. Ix>Ddoo.--4SolitiBB tf 
soaps. It is also decomposed by all infusions of alkaline iron. 

vegetable astringents.' Take of iron two drachms and a bal( wtk 

Medical properties. — ^Tonic, deobstnient, an- acid two fluid ounces, distilled water six km 

f helmintic, and emmenagogue. A very useful ounces, solution of subcarbonate of potaas |j^ 

preparation. Dose from gr. i. to gr. v. fluid ounces. Mix the acid and the water ap 

Sulphas Jerri exsiccalus, Edinburgh. — Dried ther, pour the mixture over the iron ; and vk» 

sulphate of iron. the effervescence shall have ceased pour of it 

Take of sulphate of iron any quantity. Heat acid and solution. Add this gradually ai a 

it in an ungla^ earthen vessel on a moderate intervals to the solution of suboirbonaie of p 

fire, until it become quite dry and white. tassa frequently agitating until it bec oae ill. 

This process merely deprives the salt of the brownish red color and no further effe rf ew 

water ot crystallisation. be excited. Finally, set it aside for six hm^ 

Oxidum ferri rubrum. Edinburgh. — Red and pour off the liquor. 

oxide of iron. In this preparation the diluted acid fiii(» 

Let dried sulphite of iron be exposed to a discs the iron, and, when the subcaibooiktf 

violent heat so as to convert it into a red colored potassa, is added, carbonic acid is estractfd ad 

matter. a red precipitate formed, which is ultimaleljd*' 

The Dublin college properly order this oxide solved by tne excess of potassa. 
to be washed in order to separate a portion which Qualities. — ^Taste slightly styptic and alkifiii^ 
still remains of the red sulphate. exciting a sensation of coldness in the rao^ 

Ferrum tartarizatum. London.— Tartarised Water precipitates the alkaline iron, leaviigi 
iron. clear fluid supernatant, which yields, upoa en- 

Take of iron a pound, supertartrate of potassa poration, crystals of nitrate of potassa. 
in powder two pounds, water five pints, or a Medical properties. — ^The same with theoie 
sufficient quantity. Let the iron and the super- preparations of iron ; but scarcely at all fl»- 
tartrate be rubbed together, and subject the mix- ployed on account of the uncertainty oCidci*' 
ture in an open glass vessel with a pint of water position and strength. , 

to the action of the air for twenty days, daily Tinctura ferri ammoniatL London^— Th^ 
stirring them and preserving a moisture in the ture of ammoniated iron, 
mass by additions of distilled water. Then boil Take of ammoniated iron four ounces, pmf 
it in four pints of distilled water during fifteen spirit a pint. Digest and filter. 
minutes, and filter the solution. Evaporate in Tinctura ferri muriatis. London.— Tioctai 
a water-bath until the tartarised iron be quite of muriate of iron. 

dry. Let it be reduced to powder, and pre- Take of carbonate of iron half a pound, as- 
served in a stopped bottle. riatic acid a pint, rectified spirit three pints. Ut 
Tartras potass^ et ferri. Edinburgh. — Tar- the acid be poured over the carbonate of iroaii 
trate of potassa and of iron. a glass vessel, and let the mixture be occasiottHf 
Take of purified filings of iron one part, shaken for three days. Set it apart that it 
supertartrate of potassa in powder two parts, faeces, if there be any, may subside ; then pov 
water one part. Rub them together and expose off the solution and add to it the spirit, 
them to the air in a shallow earthen vessel for Fxlinburgh. — ^Take of black oxioe of in» pa- 
fifteen days, stirring the mass daily with a spa- rified and reduced to powder three ounces, aa- 
tula, and keeping it moist by frequent additions riatic acid about ten .ounces, or sufficient to dit* 
of water. Then let the whole be boiled for a solve the powder. Digest with a gende hi*i 
short time in four times its weight of water, and and, the powder being dissolved, let so vMC^ 
pour off the solution from the other fxces. Eva- alcohol be added as will make the whole bq^o^ 
porate the solution to dryness in a water-bath ; amount to two pounds and a half, 
and, having rubbed the mass into powder, let it The Ix>ndon preparation is of a moreuniibiB 
be kept in a well stopped bottle. ' strength than the Edinburgh fommla. 

It is suggested by Dr. Thomson that the pro- Qualities. — This tincture has a Teiy stjfK 
portion of supertartrate of potassa employed in taste, and is of a yellowish brown color. *U 
these preparations may not be sufficient for the contains the iron in the state of a chlorate^ ^ 
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(li3hlleil a black oxide of iran lenisini 
iti. WiCi the alkKlie; and their car- 
gives a red piecipilate, strikes a black 
ir with infusions of aflriagenc vegetables, and 
wilb mucilage of acacli gum on orange 
il jelly- Hence Iheae substances cannot 
'^poler inio cumpositions with ihii tincture.' 
. Medieal proptrtia. — A uieful preparation of 
jnm. It lias been given in lat^e doses under 
eome circumstances of guppression of urine. 
Dose generally from iti<v. to f. 3fl. 

Vinum firrL London. — Wine of iron. 
Take of iron one drachm, aupeilaitrate of 
polassa in powder tin drachma, distilled water 
(wo pints or so much as will be necessiry, proof 
sgiirit twenty Quid ounces. Rub the iron and 
the supertartrate of potaua together, and expose 
lliem in ati open glass vessel witli one fluid 
ODuce of water to ibe air For 9i< weeks, stirring 
daily with a spatula, and frequently ridding so 
■wch distilled water as mny be necessary to 
Hep a inoislurE in the mtus. Tlien dry it with 
B gentle heal, rub it to powder, and mix it with 
thirty fluid ounces of distilled water Let Ibe 
n>lution be tillered and llien add the spirit. 
Ouodfid.— This is 'a iolulion of tartrate of 

Iron and potnssa, with an excess of supertaftnile 

•rf potassa,' the iron being being oxidised and 
ifissolTpd in (he acid of the supertartrate. 

Mrdical properties — A pleasant preparation 
jS iron. Dose from f. 3j. to f. =fi, 

Pbepirati ex HvoniBGYno. — Prepaiationi 

of metcury. 
Hydrargyrum aimrreta. London. — Mercury 
i«Rth chalk. 

Take of purified mercury (by weight) three 
tunces; prepared chalk five ounces. Let ihera 
be rubbed together until the globules entirely 
diaappear. 

• In ihi) preparation something seems to be ef' 
ftraled between oxidisement and merely mecha- 
dical division of the mercary, 

Jlledkitlproperliet. — A moslexcellenlalterative. 
etpeciaily in complninu of children that are 
marked by lymphatic weakness and 
obilmclion. Dose for an adult ti 
lo9j, 

Hydmrgj/ri tiilr 
, wiide of mercury. 

■ Take of purified mercury (by weight) three 

~iounds, nitric acid by weight a pound and a 

«lf, distilled water two pints. Mix ihera in a 

_ «l and boil unui ihe mercury be dis- 

■'aolved, and a while mass remain sfier the water 

Biii enpotaied. Hub tliis into powder, and put 

lo auotlier very shallow vessel ; then expose 

■ gentle heai, and let Ihe fire be gradually 

mied until red vapors no longer be emitted. 

Oiyiiam hifdrargyri riifrrion per acidum rafri- 
emm. Edinburgh. — Red oxide of mercury by 
< Mtne acid, 

Take c* ourified mercury three parts, diluted 
nitrous acid four parts. Dissolve the mercury, 
end evaporale the solution over a gentle fire to 
a while dry masi, which, being reduced to pow- 
der,is to be put inloaglasB cucurbit, and covered 
with a thick plate of glass. Then adapt a capital 
10 the ve»ael, and having placed it in a sand-balli 
lei the contained mutter be toasted with a lire 



arydum, London. — Nitric 



gradually raised until small red scales be 
forroed . 

QuaRtia. — 'When properly prepared this iia 
peroxide mixed with some nitrate of mercnry.' 
It appears in the form of bright red scalej which 
are corrosive and acrid ; they are insolable in 
water but totally salnble in nitric acid, and de- 
composible by a red heal. ■ it is sometime* 
adulterated with red oxide of lead, which may be 
detected by dissolving one part of the oxide in 
four of acetic acid ; if lead be present the solu- 
tion has a sweetish laste ; and, when sulphurated 

water is drt ' ' 

is thrown i 

volatilised when thrown on a red hot ir 

Medical propertict. — This, the red precipitate 
of common language, is only used as an external 
application in caMt cj' chronic, jnHammatory, and 

Atelas hydrar^ri. Edinburgh. — Acetate of 
mercury. 

Take of purified mercury three ounces, dilul-'d 
nitrous acid four ounces and a half, or a little 
more than is necessary lo dissolve the mercury, 
acetate of potassa three ounces, boiling water 
eight pounds. Mix the mercury wiih the acid ; 
and towards the cessation of the eflervescence 
digest, if necessary, until the mercury be com- 
plelely disolved. Then dissolve the acetate of 
potassa in the boiling water, and immediately to 
Ibis solution, still hot, add the fonner, and mix 
them together bv agitation. Set the mixture aside 
to crystallise ; then wash the crystals placed in a 
funnel with cold distilled water, and finally dry 
them with a very gentle heat. 

In preparing the acetate of mercuty it is ne- 
cessary that all the vessels which are used, and 
the funnel, be of glass. 

In this preparation a nitrate of mercury is first 
procured by the action of the nitrous acid upon 
the metal, which oilnite il decomposed by the 
poiojsa of the acelale unitine with the ncid of the 
salt ; in this way a nitrate or potassa is procured 
which remains dissolved ; and the acetic acid of 
the acetate combines with oxidated metal, and 
thus foTcns the acetate of mercury. 

QuoWieir— Tills salt should appear in iniall 
fiat crystals of a silvery whiteness: il is acrid to 
Ihe taste i soluble in hot vraler, but not in alco- 
hol, and decomposed by alkalies and heat. 

Medieal priHiertiei. — Il is a form of mercury 
not much used ; in the proportion of grs. ii. lo 
f. jij. of rose water, some have recommended it 
as a wash io certain cutaneous disorders. Dose 
gr. i. twice a day. 

Ht/drargyri oii/dum cincrcvm. London. — Gray 
oxide of mercury. 

Take of submuriate of mercuiy an ounce, 
iime-water a gallon. Boil the subroutiale of 
mereury in the lime-water, stirring it assiduously 
until (he gray oxide of mercury subside. L«t 
it be washed with distilled water, and then dried. 

Osiduni hydrurgyri cineream. Edinburgh. — 
Gray oxide of mercury. 

Take of submuriate of mercury half an outice, 
lime-water five pounds. Boil the submuriate in 
the solution (braouaiier of an hour in a slightly 
covered vessel. Pour off the supernatant fluid. 
and let the oxide be washed wUli distilled water 
and diieil. 
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The lime water decomposes the submuriate, shining white crystals^ which have i raj «|j 

and the gray precipitate is a protoxide. If ca- taste, and are without smell ; they efflofoaty 

lomel be considered a proto-chioride of mercury, exposure to the air. It is soluble in water, ^ 

we must admit (says Dr. Thomson) that the wa- hoi, and the acids. Alkalies and oib pzedpitat 

ter of the lime-water is decomposed, and its and reduce it. < It is also decomposed bj alt 

hydro^n, uniting with the chlorine, forms muri- tions of tartrate, of potassa, and uttxiDMy, «. 

atic acid, which converts the lime into a muriate, trate of siWer and acetate of lead, and fonKpb 

while its oxygen changes the mercury into the cipitates in infusions and decoctiooi «f i^ 

protoxide. following vegetable substances. Camomilclov' 

Qualities' — Color gray. Insipid, without ers, horse radish root, columba root, catecbi,di- 

smell, and insoluble in water. chona-bark, rhubarb root, senna leaves, as- 

Medical properties. — Some have considered aruba bark, oak bark, tea, and in the 9kui 

this preparation as an exceedingly useful form of mixture, consequently it is incompatible ioe- 

mercury. Partly on account of the uniformity of temporaneous formulc with these subsiaoeei 
its strength. Dose from gr. i. to grs. iij. Medical properties. — Formerly veiy mock**- 

Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum. London.-— Red ployed in syphilitic affections ; and still cqc» 

oxide of mercury. tuting the main ingredient of several pais 

Take of purified mercury (by weight) a pound, medicinals which proCess to contain no merocn 

Put the mercury into a tall glass vessel with a in their composition. At present it is more osii 

narrow mouth and broad at the bottom. Subject in chronic affections of the skin than in af 

this vessel open to a heat of 600° until the mer- other disorder, whether these have or have Mti 

cury be converted into red scales, which are then syphilitic origin and character. Dose froiifl» 

to be rubbed into a fine powder. tenth of a grain to a fourth, two or three tiaai 

The heat in this process volatilises the mercury, day. 
and the metal in this slate attracts oxygen from Liquor hydrargyri (urymuriatis, Londos.- 

the air and is thus converted into a red oxide. Solution of oxymuriateof mercury. 

Qualities, — This preparation produces spark- Take of oxymuriate of mercury eight gnii, 

ling deep red scales, which are small and ex- distilled water fifteen fiuid ounces, rectified ip 

ceedingly brilliant, without odor, but of a sharp rit a fluid ounce. Let the oxymuriate of iikici> 

caustic taste. ry be dissolved in the water and the spirit added. 

Medical properties. — Formerly it was consi- The dobC of this solution is from f.3{l. tot 5^ 

dered an excellent form of mercury for syphilis, each fluid ounce containing half a gniin of ih 

but is at present very little employed. Dose salt. The solution should not be kept longMt 

from one-sixth or eighth of a grain to one grain, exposed to a strong light, as it thus becomes d^ 

It is apt to affect the bowels, and is therefore composed and throws down calomel. This*- 

usually combined with opium. It is employed lution is externally useful in tetters diluted sift 

by some externally as an escharotic. half its measure of water. 

Hydrargyri oxymurias. London. — Oxymuriate Hydrargyrum pracipitatum aUnan. Londoo.- 

of mercury. White precipitated mercury. 

Take of purified mercury (by weight) two Take of oxymuriate of mercury half a poui 

pounds, sulphuric acid thirty ounces (by weight), muriate of ammonia four ounces, solution of sob* 

dried muriate of soda four pounds. Boil the carbonate of potassa half a pint, distilled ynm 

mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel four pints. Dissolve first the muriate of ama^ 

until the sulphate of mercury become dry ; rub nia, then the oxymuriate of mercury in the dift' 

'this when cold with the muriate of soda in a tilled water, and add to the mixed solution ik 

mortar of earthenware ; then sublime it in a solution of subcarbonate of potassa. Let ihi 

glass cucurbit, with a heat gradually raised. precipitated powder be washed until it beooai 

Murias hydrargyri corrosivus. Edinburgh. — tasteless, then it is to be dried. 
Corrosive muriate of mercury. The Dublin College order the precipitate IB 

Take of purified mercury two pounds, sul- be made by an addition to the- fiuid poured off 

phuric acid two pounds and a half, aried muriate from the precipitated submuriate of a quantity of 

of soda four pounds. Boil the mercury with water of ammonia, which Dr. Thomson remaiis 

tlie sulphuric acid in a glass vessel placed in a is a more simple and a more economical modt 

sand bath until the material become dry. Mix of obtaining the product. The corrosive muriai^ 

this when cold in a glass vessel witli the muriate it will be recollected, is held in solution by tk 

of soda; then sublime in a glass cucurbit with a fiuid in question, and is precipitated by the tia- 

heat gradually raised. Separate the matter sub- monia. 
limed from the scoriae. Qualities. — Muriate of mercury and aromoin 

'According to the latest doctrines, the chlorine (so Dr. Thomson names it) is without smell or 

of the common'salt leaves the sodium and uniting taste; it is a smooth white insoluble powdeL 

with the mercury of the hypersulphate forms a When adulterated with white lead the fraud may 

bichloride of mercury which sublimes, while the be detected * by digesting one part of it in fi«r 

oxygen of the oxide of mercury combining with parts of acetic acid, and adding to the solutioQ 

the sodium converts it into soda, which unites a small quantity of sulphuret of ammonia; a 

with the sulphuric acid, and forms sulphate of black precipitate, insoluble in sulphuric acid, i»- 

srxla which remains in the bottom of the cu- dicates the presence of lead. Chalk and staick 

curbit.' are also sometimes mixed with it, and may be 

Qualilies. — Corrosive sublimate, as it was for- detected by heating tiie preparation in au in» 

merly called, appears in the form of very small spoon; if pure it is completely volatilised, buiif 
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Medical propwlifi.^Useii only as an oinl- 
ml in psoRi and oilier aReciions af Ihe skin. 
Hvdrorg^niai ftunficalum. London. — FuriRed 

Pour mercuiy inlo an iron reion, and having 
■pnlicd heal didil the purified mercury. 

liydrargynu puTijkatat. Edinburgh. — Putili- 
4d oiervury. 

Take of mercury sii parts, filinga of iron one 
m. Rub lliem logeiliec and distil from an iron 
fetort. 

U^drargffri nbimiriai, London. — SubtDuriale 
of mercury. 

Take of nunfied. mercury {by weiglii) four 

nradi, sulphuric acid (by weight) lb iriy ounces. 

nriate of soda one pound and a half, inuriale of 

nmoDia eight ounces. Boil two pounds of die 

ercuiy with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel 

Kil the sulphate of mercury be dry ; wlien iliis 

cdd let it be triturated with (wa puunds (if 

ereury in an earthen mortar, that they may he 

pcffeclly mixed. I'hen add the muriate of sodn, 

and (nb Ihem logethertill all globules disappear ; 

nil I iiiiiiti sublime. Reduce the sublimed mal- 

» very line powder; pass it through a 

■admix it carefully with the muriate of 

previously ditsolved in a gallon of 

boiliBg diititled water. Set it aside that llie 

powder may subside. Pour off the solution, and 

matt ibe powder repeatedly with distilled water, 

InhIii^ until solution of ammonia dropped mm 

it throw nothing down. Finally, reduce it lo a 

mjr fine powder in the mauner direclcd for ilie 

pfFp«talio» ofchatk. 

Saimtvw hydrargi/ri mitii siit calonirlai. 
Edinburgh. — Mild submuriale of mercury or 
<^anel. 

IWte of muriate of mercury four parts, puri- 
Sed m«Tcuiy three parts. Rub Ilie muriale in a 
flan inorlar with a little water in order to pre- 
*(BI Ibe acrid powderfrom risitig; then add the 
netmnr, and again triturate until it be eitin- 
f«idied. Put the dried mass into an oblong 
phial. onc-Uiird only of which ii shall fill, and 
mblime it in asand-halh. Again lellhe sublimed 
powder be Inluraled, and again sublimed ; then 
icdiue it to a fine powder, which is lastly (o be 
well washed with boding disiilled water. 

This very important preparation is a proto- 
thtoride of mercury (and not a submuri.te). In 
the proceu of the London College, following 
ihe old doctrines, the mercury is first formed into 
« pnnilphale, winch it mixed with the common 
rail, and converted into corrosive sublimate, but 
which, at the moment of iu formation, is again 
decomposed by die ammonia of the muriate of 
iismonia, and converted into calomel. Out 
wppoiing, al is actually the case, that the cor- 
NiR*e Hibh mate which is formed is a peKliloride, 
ihii is changed into calomel b^ one-half of the 
cMorine uniting with the additional portion of 
nemr^r and forming a protochloride. By tiitu- 
noBg melallic mercury, as directed by the two 
other collies, with the corrosive muriate the 
whole mas< assumes a gray color. The siihlima- 
ttom r*nd«rthe combination of the mercury with 



the chloride and its reduction lo the slaleof pro- 
tochloride complete; bat tliis is not the cue in 
the first sublimation, for both metallic mercury 
and corrosive muriate are found unchanged in the 
sublimed mass ; aud ihence the necessity of the 
second trituration and subsequent sublimations 
By repeating, however, the suhlimalinn too oflen 
the product is injured, as corrosiie muriate is 
formed in each sublimation. The tinai tritiira- 
lion and levigation are intended to leparute any 
corrosive muriate that may hate been (brmcd. 
In performing the process, the addition of a little 
water during the trituration of the ingredients in 
the first instance is very necessary ; as atherwise 



acrid powder of (he i 
elevated .,' — Thomson. 
Quillitia. — Calo mel 
ance, without odor or I 
is rendered black by 
and the alkali ' 



lifer e 



of a dull while appear- 
le; it is insoluble. It 

is also decomposed by 



sulphurated hydrogen and the hydrosulphurets, 
by antimony, iron, lead, copper, and soap. 

Mrdscat propertitM. — This preparation in dif- 
ferent doses, according to circumstances, is in 
greater use than any other form of mercury. It 
is employed as a putgatlre, alterative, and de- 
obstruent, and antispasmodic, and, indeed, as a 
diuretic and sedative, when combined with olher 
substances and duly proportioned as to dose, 
which raries from the sixth of a grain to many 
grains and even «cruples. 

Sut/muriat hydtargyri praeipiialtis. Edin- 
buri^h. — Precipitated submuriatu of mercury. 

Takeof diluted nitrous acid, purified mercury, 
of each eight ounces, munate of soda four 
ounces and a half, boiling water eight pounds. 
Mix tlie mercury with the diluted nitrous acid, 
and towards the termination of the efTcrvescence 
digest with a gentle heat, frequently shaking ihe 
vessel. It is necessary for more mercury to be 
mixed with the acid than it can dissolve, so llial 
a completely saturated solution be obtained. 

Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda 
in tlie boiling water; then to this add the olli«r 
solution while it is yet warm, and mix iliem very 
quickly together. After the precipitate has sub- 
sided pour off the saline fluid, and wash the 
subrauriate of mercury by frequent afl^usions of 
warm water, which are to be poured off each 
lime after the precipitate subsides, until Ihe 
water come off tasteless. 

In this process the mild muriate is mixed with 
the suhnilrate of mercury, by which its powers 
are modified ; forthe metal is oxydiied to a maxi- 
mum by solution in nitric acid witli heni. and a 
subnitrale is precipitated by the addition of water. 
Heat, therefore, ought not lobe employed in llie 

Qualitift. — Calomel prepared in the above 
way is smoother and not so heavy as that ol>- 
tained by sublimation, hut otherwise is simdar, 
with the exception of its containing the subni- 
irate if prepared with heat according to the di- 
reclioo uf the collie. 

Mtdual propertia. — Essentially ihe same 
with common calomel. 

HydraTgyri mlpliurrltim wgnim. Ix>ndon. — 
Black sulphurel of mercury. 
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Tuke of puiiBgd mercnry (by wei^t) one 
poumJ, sublimed sulphur a ptmnd. Let thero 
be rubbed logetliet lill tbe globules disappear. 

Suiphurriuni li^drargi/ri nigrum, Edinburgh. — 
Blnck sulphuiet of mercury. 

Take at puii&ed mercury, sublitued sulphur, 
of each equal weights. Lei them be iriutated 
together in a ^lass mortar with a glass pestle, 
vniil the globules of mercury altogeiher disap- 
pear. It may abo be made with double iJie 
quantity of mercury- 
It sEetiit that some chemical combinalimi ii 
effected by the trituration of Ihe mercury with 
(he sulphur, hut that the metal is not, as it had 
been supposed by Fmircroy, at all oxidated. 

(juaitlia.— The black sulphuret of mercury 
is without tasie or smelL The application 
«f heat occasions it to eiait sulphurous acid 
gas. When adulterated with ivory black, which 
it not seldom Ihe case, the fraud may be de- 
tected by throwing llie mass on a red hot iron, 
when ashes mil be Il>II if there had been auy ad- 
nixture of the ivory black. 

Mtdieal propertiei — It has been chiefly em- 
ployed as an alterative in cuianeoua affections, 
imedy against worms. Dose from 
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London.— 



H^drargpH lu/pAiirB/uni rutnun. 
Red sulphuret of mercury. 

Take of purified mercury (by weight) forty 
ounces, tublimed sulphur eight ounces. Having 
melted the sulphur over the Jiro, mix the tncr- 
cury, and immediately upon the swelling of the 
mass remove the vessel from the fire, and cover 
it with force in order to prevent it from catching 
Are ; then rub it into powder and sublime. 

QaaiUits. — This preparation (cinnabar) is of a 
blight vivid red color, without (aste and inso- 
luble. * It is sometimes adulterated with red 
, dragon's blood, and chalk : the first is dis- 
I wvered by the same process as was described 
I Ibr discovering it in Ihe red oxide; spirit of 
I MiDe detects the second by extracting the color- 
Ife matter; and the last is discovered by an 
[ -iBervesceDce being excited by muriatic acid, 
id the production of sulphate of lime on odd- 
[ ins I'llpnuric add. 

Jllafirof propertia. — DeobstnienI and altera- 
*fe. Not at present much employed. Dose 
br inlemal uae gr. x. to 5G. Factitious cinna- 
' bar, ts it has been called, is used by some for 
hmigating venereal ulcers in the throat. 
' SuktBlpha* htdrorftri fiavxit- Edinburgh. — 
Yellow subsulphale of mercury. 

Take of purified mercury two parts, sulphuric 

Kid three parts. Pnt them into a glass cucur- 

I bit, placed in a sand-bnth, and boil them to dry- 

— SB, Pulverise the white mass led at the hot' 

m of the vesjel.and throw it into boiling vrater. 

will be immediately changed into a yellow 

1 powder, which is to be washed with frequent 

I aAusions of warm water. 

Ill this process a supersulphate of mercury ii 
first formed ; but the continued appli[:ation of 
heat exnels and partly decomposes a portion of 
the acid, the metal becomes more oxidised, and 
a subsulphate it produced. 

Quifiliei. — This preparation is of a fine bright 
yellow; it is widiout smell, but of an acrid 



red heat rr- 
I metallic state by expelling its 
oxygen, 

Medical proprrlics. — Principally used as an 
errliine. It has been found ciircmely useful 
in cbrouic ophthalmia, and diseases of Uie head ; 
but even for lliis purpose its acrimony requires 
lo be sheathed with some bland powder, as starch 
or liquorice root, powder in the proportion of 
grs. V. to gr. j. of subsulphale. Id doses of 
grs. V. it operates as a powerful emetic. 
Pb.cparata e Pu'MBO — Preparations of lead. 

Plumbi aceliu. London. — Acetate of lead. 

Take of subcarbonnte of lead a pound, strong 
acetic acid one pint, boiling distilled water one 
pint and a half. Mix iheacid with the water. To 
these add the subcarbonate of lead, gradually ; 
theufillerlhesoluIioD through paper, and, having 
evaporated it until a pellicle appear on the sur- 
face, set it apart for the formation of crystals. 
Pour off the fluid, and let the crystals be dried 
upon bibulous paper. 

Artlai plumbi. Edinburgh. — Acetate of lead. 

Take of while oxide of lead any quaiiiity, 
weaker acetic acid a auSiclent quantity. Put the 
oxide ioto a cucurbit, and pour over it ten tunes 
its weight of the acid. Let the mixture stand 
upon a warm sand-bath until the acid becomes 
Hweet; then pour it off, and add fresh acid id 
successive portions, untd no more sweetness is 
communicated. Evaporate all the fluid freed 
from impurities in a glass vessel to the consis- 
tence of tUia honey, and set it aside in a cold 
place for crystals to ibrm, which are to be dned 
in the shade. Again evaporate the residuary 
liquor that new crystals may be obtained, and 
repeal the evaporation until no more be formed. 

These processes are seldom employed, the 
acetate of the shops being gener^ly that which 
IS obtained on a large scale by treating sheets of 
lead with distilled vinegar. 

Qualilia. — Acetate of lead (sugar of lead) Is 
possessed of an asltingeut and sweet taste ; it is 
in the form of while crystals. It is slightly 
efflorescent, and is soluble. It is decomposed by 
the alkalies and their coibonales, most of ibe 
acids and neutial salts, lime, magnesia, and all 
the sulphurets ; but it u not affected by a sola- 

Medicat proptrtiet. — Powerfully astringent 
and sedative. Dose from a quarter of a grain lo 
a grain. It is in the general way best to com- 
bine It with about half its quantity of opiuoi. 
Exiemally it is much used as a collynum in the 
proportions of filWn grains or a scruple to half 

Sinrpiumht lubacetatii, London. — Solution 
acetate of lead. 
Take of semivitrified oxide of lead two 

Sounds, acetic acid (distilled vinegar) a gallon, 
tix them, and boil them down to six pints, 
stirring assiduously; then set the solution aside 
that the impurities may subside, and strain it. 

Qualilia, — This lolulion is of > greenish- 
straw color, with a sweetish and rather cauiiic 
taste. ' li is partially decomposed when laipdy 
diluted with distilled water ; and with pump 
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-wUn a hMvy piecipiute immediiileljr tabes 
'pbm; it is dUd precipitated in the fonn of a 
white subsalt b; the Hlkalies and their rarbonaips ; 

And a black precipitate a produced by the alka- 
'iine tulphureu. It is indeed the best t^st for 
^diluting sulphureied bydiogen in any compouad. 
>Thii solution is niso incompatible niih salutioits 
I of mucilage, tbe sum of which it coagulates i 
I And it is the most delicate test Tor mucilage «it)i 
I nhich we are acquainted. 

Mcdifat properlitt. — Only employed exler- 

nally. It is called Goulard's extract from having 

been introduced inio practice by a aurgeon of 

Montpelier of thai name. 

LiftMT plumbi lubafelata dilutiu. London.— 

Diluted solution of subaceiate of lead. 

Take of solution of subacetate of lead n fluid 

drachm, distilled water a pint, proof spirit afluid 

dracbm. Mix ^em. 
A superfluous preparation, inasmuch as the 

dilution is easily made extemporaneously, and 

af strength acconlmg to ciicu instances. 

Pa-tpAnn* E ZiHco- — Preparations of line. 
Celammttpreparala. London. — Prepared cala- 

Calcine the calamine and beat it to powder ; 
then bring it into a state of very fine powder, ia 
Ihe manner directed for prepanag chalk. 

Carbmai linci inipuruj praparatia. Edin- 
burgh. — Prepared impure carbonate of line. 

Having rubbed to powder, in an iron mortar, 
■mpuie carbonate of linc roasted by those who 
make brass ; and having levigated it with a 
little water on a porphyry, it is to be put into a 
targe vessel and water poured over i^ which, 
after frequently agitating the vessel, is to be 
poured off loaded nith the powder. The line 
powder which subsides after the water has re- 
mained at rest is then to be dried. The coarse 
which tlie water cannot suspend Is again to be 
United and treated as before. 

Jilcdiiat properlUi. — Calamine is principally 
employed in tlie form o( a dry powder to the 
f xconalions lo which infants are subject, and is 
sn exceedingly useiul application. 

Oxidam jjnci impurum pnrperatum. Edin- 
burgh,— Prepared impure oxide of line. 

It is prepared in the same manner as the im- 
pure carbonate of line. 

MiRci otiduia. London.— Oxide of line. 
Take of sulphate of zinc one pound, solution 
of ammonia one pint, or so much as may be re- 
qnired, distilled water one pint. Dissolve the 
aulphate of linc in the distilled water, and add 
■o much iolutioii of ammonia as may be neces- 
*>ry entirely to precipitate the oxide of iinc. 
Pout off the soUition, wash the powder repeat- 
edly with distilled water, and dry it upon a sand- 
bath- 

UzMu* liwi. Edinburgh.— Oxide of line. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a fumace 

filled with bumine coats in such a manner as to 

be somewhat inclined to it* mouth, and wheu 

the hotlom of it is heated to a moderate degree 

af redness throw into it a piece of linc of about 

a drachm weight. The liiic is soon inflamed 

Hlpd convened into white flocculi, which are oc- 

■MsODally lobe removed from the surface of the 



mf lal by means of an iron spatula, for Ihe com ■ 
pleiioo of the combustion ; when the inflamma- 
tion ii over, let the oxide of tine be removed 
from the crucible. Then throw in another piece, 
and let the operation be repeated as oiten as 
necessary. Finally, let the oxide of zinc be pre- 
pared in the same manner as the impure car- 
bonate of zinc. 

The quantity of water ordered by the London 
College is said to be too small. Mr. Brande as 
quoted by Dr, Thomson says the word congiuni 
should be substituted for octorium. 

Qualitid. — Insipid, of a pure white color 
and infusible, insoluble in water and alcohol, but 
soluble in acids. It is often adulterated witli 
chalk, and sometimes contains while lead. By 
pouring sulphuric acid on the specimen, the first 
IS discovered bj tbe effervescence which is ex- 
cited, the second by an insoluble sulphate of lead 
being formed. 

Aferfiruipropertiet.— Tonic and antispasmodic. 
Considerably employed in chorea and epilepsy. 
Dose gr. i. to gra. v. 

Zinci suiphaj, London. — Sulphate of zinc. 
Take of line broken into small pieces four 
ounces, sulphuric acid by weight six ounces, 
water four pints. Mix them in a glass vessel, 
and, when the effervescence is over, filter the so- 
lution through paper; then boil it until a pellicle 
begin to form on the surfiice, and iset it aside to 
crystallise. 

Edinburgh. — Take of zinc cut into small 
pieces three parts, sulphuric acid five parts, 
water twenty parts. Alix, and the effervescence 
being over digest for a short lime on hot sand. 
Then filter the decanted solution through paper, 
and after due evaporation set it apart for tfie for- 
mation of crystals. 

In these processes the zinc decomposes the 
water by the aid of the acid, and tlie oxygen of 
the water being attracted by the meial hydnwen 
becomes disengaged with effervescence. The 
greatest portion of the aulphate of linc which is 
used in the shops is prepared by exposing blende 
in such a way that while vitriol, ai it is called, 
results. This white vitriol is purified by solu- 
tion in water, the solution being allowed to eva- 
porate slowly in an open vessel containing some 
granulated line; by .this process any sulphate of 
lead that may be mixed with the sulphate of 
line is caused to subside, and the other salts are 
decomposed hy the rrietallic zinc, 

Qualitia. — The preparation is probably a su- 
p«rsulphate; its taste is acidulous and metallic. 
It is without smell. ' It is decomposed by the 
alkalies, earths, and hydrosulphurels ; and 
throws down a dirty looking precipitate, from 
astringent vegetable infusions, with which there- 
fore it is incompatible in prescriptions.' 

Medieal propertUi. — Tonic, antispasmodic, 
and astringenL In scruple or half drachm 
doses it is emetic. It is also employed in ex- 
ternal aflections, especially in ophthalmic com- 
plaints accompanied by a laxity of vessel. Dose 
as a collyrium 9j, to half a pint of rose water. 
Dose for internal administration from one grain 
to three or four. 

SiAntio lulphaiii x'm(i. Edinburgh, — Solution 
of sulphate of zinc. 
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Take of sulphate of zinc sixteen grains, portion of sulphate of potassa. It is decom- 

water eight ounces, diluted sulphuric acid posed by acids, and its sulphur sublimes when 

sixteen drops. Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in the mass is exposed to a violent beat, 
the water, aod, after adding the acid, 6lter the Medical properties, — Alterative and in some 

solution through paper. degree diaphoretic. It has been much used to 

Solutio 4icetatit nnci. Edinburgh. — Solution allay the extreme irritation of prurigo, and also 

of acetate of zinc. employed in other cutaneous, as also in rhen- 

Take of sulphate of zinc one drachm, acetate matic and pulmonary disorders. Dose from gr. 

of lead four scruples, distilled water twenty ▼. to gr. x. 

ounces. Dissolve. Let the salts be mixed Sulphur lotum. London. — Washed sulphur, 
separately in ten ounces of the water ; then mix Take of sublimed sulphur a pound. Pour 

the solutions, and, after the precipitate has sub- boiling water upon it, so that the acid, if there 

sided, filter. be any, may be washed away; then dry it. 

Here there is a double decomposition; the 5tt//)Atir«tt6^a<t(m^<t(]ii. Edinburgh.— Wash- 
sulphate of zinc gives out its sulphuric acid to ed sublimed sulphur. 

the oxide of lead contained in the acetate, and Take of sublimed sulphur one part, water four 

the zinc, reduced to the state of oxide, combines parts. Boil the sulphur for a short time in the 

with the acid of the acetate of lead ; the acetate water ; then pour off this water, and by repeated 

of zinc remains in solution and is thus easily afiiisions of cold water, let all the acid be 

separated from the sulphate of lead by filtering, washed away. Lastly, dnr the sulphur. 

Medical properties. — Employed principally as Sulphur pradpitatum. London. — Precipitated 

a collyrium, and in gonorrhaa after the inflam- sulphur. 

mation has subsided. Take of sublimed sulphur a pound, fresh 

« -. • r 1 L burnt lime two pounds, water four gallons. 

SuLPHUREA.— Preparations of sulphur. b^ji ^j^^ sulphur and the lime toaether in the 

Oleum sulpburatum .London, — Sulphureted oil. water, then niter the liquor through paper, and 

Take of washed sulphur two ounces, olive let as much muriatic acid be dropped into it as 

oil a pint. Add the sulphur to the oil gradually, may be sufficient to precipitate the sulphur, 

the oil being heated in a rery large iron pot ; Lastly, wash this with repeated afiusions of 

stir the mixture after each addition till union is water until it lose all taste, 
produced. < In the first part of this process a hydro- 

Qualiiies. — Smell fetid and taste acrid, color gureted sulphuret of lime is produced, by the 
of a reddish brown ; it emits sulphureted hydro- combination of the lime and sulphur occasion- 
gen when subjected to heat. ing a decomposition of part of the water, the 

Medical properties. — Stimulant ; and, when hydrogen of which unites with a portion of the 

employed externally, cleansing or detergent. It sulphur, and forms a hydrosulphuret, while the 

was formerly much employed in chronic affec- oxygen with another portion forms sulphuric 

tions of the chest, under the notion of its healing acid that combines with part of the lime ; and 

nature, in doses of from n|, ▼• to tn xxx. thus the solution contains a small portion of 

Potassa sulphuretum. London.--%ulphuret of sulphate of lime, and a sulphuret ot lime, or 

potassa. rather the base of lime, calcium, combined with 

Take of washed sulphur an ounce, snbcarbon- sulphureted hydrogen. This hydrogureted sul- 

ate of potassa two ounces. Rub them together phuret is then decomposed by the muriatic acid, 

and place the mixture in a covered crucible which unites with the lime^' and forms a soluble 

over the fire until they unite. muriate while the sulphur is precipitated, and 

Sulpkuretum potassa. Edinburgh. — Sulphure t sulphureted hydrogen gas is disengaged.' — ^Thom- 

of potassa. son. 

Take of subcarbonate of potassa two parts, Qtio/iVtei.— Color white, inclining to green ; 

sublimed sulphur one part. Rub them together not materially differing from sublimed sulphur, 
and put them into a large covered crucible, to Hydrondpkuretum ammona. Edinburgh.— Hy- 

whicn, a cover being a^pted, apply the fire drosulphuret of ammonia, 
cautiously until they melt Preserve the mass Take of water of ammonia, sulphuret of iron, 

in a well closed vessel. of each four ounces, muriatic acia eight ounces. 

We are told that in order to effect a complete water two pounds and a half. Pour the acid 

combination the subcarbonate should be ex- previously mixed with the water on the sulphu- 

posed in a crucible to a red heat previously to ret, and transmit the evolved gas throu^^h the 

Its being rubbed with the sulphur ; the water of water of ammonia. Preserve the soluuon in 

the subcarbonate would thus be dissipated, and well-stopped phials. 

at the same time a portion of the carbonic acid Qualities. — Color of a dark green, odor fetid^ 

expelled, both of which, when not driven off, and taste acrid. Acids decompose it. 

alter the product. So that the directions of the . Medical properties, — Sedative. It has been 

colleges for the preparation are defective. principally employed in diabetes. Dose from 

Qualities. — Without much odor when dry, tll.v. gradually increased, 
but emitting sulphureted hydrogen when moist- _. * _. ... 

ened. Taste acrid, tpxture brittle, breaking with Vegetabilia.— Vegetobles. 

a glassy fracture of. a brown color. It attracts For collecting vegetables we. have the follow- 

moisture from the air, thereby becomes green, ine directions given by the London college, 
and gradually changed into a hydrogureted Vegetables are to be gathered from the soil 

sulphuret of potassa, combined with a small and place where they grow spontaneously, in a 
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preserTei) in their seed Tessela. 
Vegttabilium praparalio. l^ndon.^Piepar 



email, and wlien nn dew ii found upon 

; tUej are to be collected yearly, and any 

It sLisll hare been kepi for more tlian a ycur 

" "o be thrown away. 

30la are Cor Ihe most part !□ be dug up 

« Ihe shooiing out of tbeir steins or leaves. 

Barki are to be collected at that season in 

which a separatioD from the wood is more easily 

elTacled. 

Leaves are lo be galherad afler the expansion 
of llie fluwers, and before the seeds have come 

I'lowerB are to be gathered when they are just 

Seeds we to be collected when ripe, and be- 
fore ihey drop ftom ihe plant. They 

*'„ 

lion of vegetables. 

Ve^ubles soon after being galhered, except 
thoie whicb are to be used iu n recent state, are 
to be lighlly spread out and dried as quickly as 
nay be, wiUi a gentle heat, so that their color 
shall not be altered ; Ibey are then to be pre- 
■erred in proper situaiionf or vessels where 
light and moisture are excluded. 

Itools which we desire to be preserved fresh 
are lo be buried in dry sand. The squill root, 
I lefore drying, is to be denuded of its arid coats, 
pud tmiiversely cut into ihio slices. 
^ Pulpv fruiu if they be not ripe, or if iliey be 
npe and dried, ate to be placed in a damp lilu- 
^^'jon thai they may become soft ; then the pulp 
LUSl he pressed out through a hair sieve ; then 
niled with a gentle heat, frequently sliiring; 
lid lastly the water evaporated in a water bath 
ntil the pulp acquire a due consilience. 
Over the bruised pods of cassia pour boiling 
Bter so as to wash out Ihe pulp, which is first 
fa be pressed through a sieve with large holes, 
" ' afterwards ilirough a hair sieve; then the 
T is 10 be dissipated in a waiei-baih, until 
.thepulp acquire a due consistence. 

Tite polp or juice of ripe and fresh fruits is 
(D be pnHted through a sieve witboul boiling. 

Vegetabilium tjiiccalw. Edinburgh.— The 
■ityiag of herbs and flowers. 

Herbs and flowera should be dried by Ihe 
gentle heal of a stove or a common lire in lucli 
quantity at once as will admit of the operation 
being very speedily Unished ; for thus are tbeir 
jtowets better preserved, the indication of which 
>li the complete preservation of their natural 
>lor. 

The leaves of hemlock, and a( other plants 
4!ontuning a subtile volatile mailer, are imme- 
diately upon beioE! dried to be reduced lo pow- 
'4er, and Vepl in »ell slopped glass vessels. 
The ruol of the sea-quill freed from its outer 
wtil to be transversely cut into'lhin slices. 
The indicalion of its being properly dried is the 
ntention of its bitterness and acrimony after it 
hss_become friable. 

Edinburgh. — Entraction 






lis which aiford a pulp, if unripe, or if 
ripe and dry, are to be boiled in a small quan- 
tity of water till ihey become soft; then the 
pulp should be pressed through a hair sieve, 

Vol. XVii 



and afterwards boiled with a gentle beat in an 
eailJien vessel, stirring frequently in order to 
prevent it from burning, until il acquire Ihe con- 
sistence of honey. 

In like manner the pulp of cassia fistula is lo 
be boiled out from the bruised pod, and thea 
brought to a due consistence by the evaporation 
of the water. The pulps of fresh and ripe 
fruits are to be pressed through a sieve without 
previous boiling. 

Sacci ipiiiali. Edinburgh. — Inspissated juices. 

Beat the fresh substance and press it strongly 
through a canvas bag so as lo obtain the juice, 
which being put into a wide and shallow vessel, 
und heated by means of boiling water saturated 
with lea sail, is lo be reduced to the coasiitence 
of honey. The mass when cold is to be put 
Into glazed earlhen vessels, and moistened with 
strong alcohol. 

Gummi resiiuc. London .—Gum-resins. 

Separate opium very carefully from all extra- 
neous matter, particularly from that on its out- 
side. Let it be preserv«I in a soft slate proper 
for forming pills, and in a state of hardness such 
as can be produced by drying it in the heat 
of a water-hath, so llial it may be reducible lo 

Those gum resins are lo be considered the 
best which can be selected so free from impurity 
as lo require no purifying operation. If, how- 
ever, they appear less pure, boil them in water 
until they soften, and squeeze them by a press 
through a hempen bag: then set them apart thai 
tlie resinous matter may subside. Four off the 
supernatant fluid, and evaporate it by a water- 
bath heat, adding Ihe resinous portion towards 
the end of the operation, that il may combine 
with the gummy part. 

Those gum resins which liquify readily are lo 
be purified by pulling ihem inlo an ox bladder, 
and holding tiiem in boiling water until they 
become suQicienily soft to be freed from impuri- 
ties by pressing them through a hempen bag. 

Dissolve the balsam of storax in rectified spirit 

and strain ; then distil off ihe spirit by a gentlf 

heat, until the balsam acquire a due consistence. 

Ole* Ekpressa — Expressed oils. 

Oleum amygdatanm. London. — Oil of al- 
monds. 

Macerate almonds either bitter or sweet in 
cold water for twelve hours, and bruise them ; 
then express the oil without heat. 

Oleum amygdaii eommunit, Edinburgh. — Oil 
of the almond. 

Take fresh almonds and bruise them in a 
stone mortar; Ihen put them inlo a hempen 
bag, and express the oil hy a press without 
heal. 

Medical properliet — Demulcent and emol- 
lient. Dose from f- 3(1 to f. ^j. 

Olium liai. London,— Oil of linseed, 

Bruise the seeds of common flax, and then 
express the oil without hcai. 

Medical nrofWrdVi.^Laxative as well as de- 
mulcent and emollient. Il has been much re- 
commended by some in hemorrhoidal affections ; 
but it is principally used either ns an extetnil 
application in cases of bums and scalds, or in 
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the form of enemata. Dose by the mouth from 
f. 5ft ^0 ^' aJ- *s an enema from f. Jiij. to f. Jvj. 

Oleum rkini London. — Castor oil. 

Bruise the seeds of castor, first deprived of mint, 
their pellicles, and express the oil nvithout heat. 



Medical properties. — Stimulant and 
tive. Dose n{j. to tH>ij- 

Oleum mentha viridu. London.— Oil of spea- 



Olea Distillata. — Distilled or rolatile oils. 

Olea distillata, I x)nd on .—Distilled oils. 
The seeds of anise and carraway, the flowers 
of chamomile and lavender, the berries of juni- 
per and all-spice, the tops of rosemary, and the 
whole plants of the other articles are to be used. 
Any one of these is to be put into an alembic, 
ind so much water is to be added as will cover 
it, the oil is then to be distilled in a large refri- 
geratory. 

The water which distils over with the cam- 
way, peppermint, spearmint, all-spice, and pen- 
nyroyal is to be kept for use. 

Olea volatilia. Edinburgh. — Volatile oils. 
So much water only is to be used as will pre- 
vent empyreuma during distillation. The dis- 
tillation may be immediately commenced after 
due maceration, and the oil afterwards separated 
from the water. 

It is also necessary to observe in preparinc^ 
these oils and the distilled waters, that the quality 
of the materials, their texture, the time of Ine 
year, and other circumstances may occasion so 
many differences, that it is hardly possible to 
give any certain and general rules which shall 
strictly apply in all cases. Many things, there- 
fore, which must be regulated by the judgment 
of the operator, are omitted, and the more gene- 
ral only given. 

Oleum anisi. London. Oleum volatile pirnpi- 
nella anui. Edinburgh. — Oil of aniseed. 

This is sometimes adulterated with water, 
spermaceti, or camphor ; but the fraud is easily 
detected, for, on moderately warming the genuine 
oil, the crystals dissolve, which is not the case 
with sophisticated. The greater part of the oil 
of aniseed consume^l in this country is prepared 
in Spain. 

l\icdical properties. — Carminative. Dose n|^v. 
Oleum anthemidis. Ix)ndon. Oleum volatile 
anthemidis nobilis. London. — Oil of chamomile. 
Medical properties.— Siom2iC\\ic and carmina- 
tive. Dose my. 

Oleum carui. London. — Oil of carraway. 
Medical itroperties. — Stimulant and carmina- 
tive. Dose from ifij. to V[\y 

Oleum junijicri. London. Oleum volatile ju- 
niper i communis. Edinburgh.— Oil of juniper. 
This when genuine is soluble in alcohol. 
Medical properties. — Diuretic and carminative. 
Dose tttiij- 

Oleum IttvanduLe. London. Oleum volatile 
iMvenduUt spica. Edinburgh. — Oil of lavender. 
Medical properties. — Stimulant and cordial. 
Dose from mi. to mv. on sugar. 

Oleum volatile lauri sassafras. Edinburgh. — 
Oil of sassafras. 

Mescal rropcrfie*.— Sudorific, diuretic, and 
stimulant. Not much employed. Dose mij. to 

O/etfui menthe piperita. London.— O/tuw 
volatile Mentha piperita. Edinburgh.— Oil of 
peppermint. 



Medical proper/iei.— The same as the peppe- 
mint, but less pungent. 

Oleum origani. London. Olemn volatik tn- 
gani marjorama. — Oil of common nuujonm. 

Medical properties. — Not used iDtemallj. Oe- 
casionally applied to a carious tooth toeasette 
pain, two or three drops being put on a pen 
of cotton and inserted into the tooth. 

Oleum pimenta. London. Otemm taUan 
myrti pimenta. Edinburgh. — Oil of pimema 

Medical />ropcrfir«.— Stomachic and ld■^ 
lant Dose from filiij' to mv. in sugar or av 
proper vehicle. 

Oleum pulegii. London. — Oil of peunjrari' 

Medical ;)n7)tTfiti.— Stimulant, but not a 
much use. Dose n|,ij> to ft|,v. 

Oleum rosmarini. liOndon. Oleum nrfibv 
rorismarini. Edinburgh. — Oil of rosemary. 

This when long kept deposits crystak of oi- 
phor. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant. It is u»d 
externally in combination "with other materials s 
a liniment. Dose for internal use inij. to i^^ 

Oleum herha juniperi sabin^. Edinbiush.- 
Oil of savine. 

Medical properties. — Savine is supposed \n I 
some to possess specifically emmenagogae pn- 
perties. Dose of the oil from it|ij. to tlii^* 

Oleum succini. London. — Oil of ambei. 

Put the amber into an alembic, and did 
from a sand-bath, with a gradually raited 1m 
an acid liquor, the oil, ana a salt impreRiafe^ 
with oil. Then redistil the oil a second vat 
and a third time. 

Oleum succini. Edinburgh. — Oil of amber. 

Take of amber in powder, and of pure sai 
equal parts. Mix them together iu a glass it- 
tort, the capacity of which the mixture oolybi!^ 
fills ; and, having adapted a large receiver to i 
distil in a sand-bath with a gradually incmsei 
heat. An aoueous fluid tinged with a lide 
yellow oil will come over first ; then a ydb* 
oil with an acid salt ; and lastly a hisjSk. vA 
reddish oil. Pour the fluid from the receives, 
and separate the oil from the vrater. 

Oleum succini purissimum. Cdinburgh.— 
Pure oil of amber. 

Distil the oil of amber mixed with six toB 
its (iMantity of water, from a glass retort, jo^ 
two- thirds of the water pass into tnc recover- 
Then separate this purified oil from the witR 
and preserve it in well stopped phials. 

Qualities. — Exceedingly strong and ui^lei- 
sant odor. Insoluble in water and only ini- 
tially soluble in alcohol. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant and rube&ci' 
ent. Occasionally it has been used internall)! 
in cases of obstructed menstruation, andinsooK 
hysteric and spasmodic complaints. Dose wC- 
to t1l.x. Externally it is used in combinaxioii 
with opium in hooping cough and rheumatic 
affections, and tic douleureux. 

Oleum terebinthina rectification. London.^ 
Rectified oil of turpentine. Take of oil of tur- 
pentine a pint, water four pints : distiL 
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•uia vilalilt pini puriaanan. Edinburgh. — 
^[ilied ml of lurpenlmc. 

^ Take o( oil of turpentme ODe part, naier four 
yuu. Distil so long ai any oil comes over. 
Medical proptrtia. — Anthelmintic, antispas- 
_.. .1(1 iDtirhvumatic. Dose for norma 

r. ^. ; for epilepsy nt^ix. ; for rbeumatism f. 3j. 
Its effects on the kidDeysma]' be guarded a^iast 
by comhioing it with acaeia mucdage, or giiinj 
this mucdage foi drink in combmalion wilti 
barley water. 



Aqu* Disi 



at«.— DisiiUcd waters, 
ollege gives the following d 



The I-ondon 
rection for the pre] 

Waters are to be dialilled from dry plants 
unless It be otherwise ordered; because fresh 
plants cannot be procured at all limes of the 
year. When fresh pIbdu are employed, the weight 
of them ordered is to be doubled- 
. To eiery gallon of these waters let Ave fluid 

ounces of proof spirit be added, in order to pre- 
serve them from spoiling. 
' Aqua distitlaia. Loud an .—Distilled water. 

Take of water ten gallons. First distil four 
pints which are (o be thrown away, and then 
distil four gallons. Keep the distilled water in 

t glass bottle. 
Aqua dUlillala. Edinburgh.— Distilled water. 
Let water be distilled in dean vessels until 
to-thiids of the quuntity employed have passed 
er. 
'Diitilltd water is necessary in formube con- 
ining any of the following substances: aci- 
im sulphuricum,acidum citricum, aotimonium 
rtariialum, argenti nitras, cuprum ainmonia- 
(um, fenum tattnniatum, hydrargyri oiymurias, 
liquor ammonis, liijuor plumbi acetalu, liquor 
potassB, plumbi superacetss. soluiio muriatis 
pitjvr, vinom ferri, unci sulphas, ferri sulphas.' 

Aqua anelhi. London. — Dill water. 

Take of dill seeds bruised a pound, pour upon 
tbem so much water as during the distillation 
nuLv be sufficient to prevent em pyreu ma. Leta 
gallon be distilled. 

Aqua eani. London. — Carraway water. 

Take of bruised canaway seeds a pouud, 
pour on them water enough to prevent empy- 
reuma during distillation. L^tagallonbcdisiilled. 

Aqua cilri auranlii. Edinburgh. — Water of 
orani^ peel. 

T^e of fresh orange peel two pounds. Add 
■o much water that, when ten pounds have been 
distilled off, there shall remain sufficient to pre- 
Tent empyreuma. After due maceration distil 
ten pounds, to which add tive ounces of diluted 
alcoKol. 

Aqua dtri tacdkir. Edinburgh. — Water of 
lemon peel, prepared in the tame m.innera3 the 



last. 

Aqviffanicali. London. — Fennel water. 

Take of fennt'l seeds bruised a pound. Pour 
OD thera a suHicient quantity of water to prevent 
einpyrputna. Let a ^llon be distilled. 

Aqva ttttntka piperita. London. Edinburgh. 
— Peppermint water. 

Take of peppermint a pound and a half, or 
double the quantity of the fresh herb. Pour 
upon il so much water as will prevent empyreu- 
ma. Let a gallon be dlililled. 

Aqua mtntha viridis. London, — Speanninl 

Take of spearmint a pound and a half, or 
double the quantity if liie fresh herb be em- 
ployed. Distil a gallon in the same manner as 

Aqua pimenff . London. — Aqua myrli pimentd. 
Edinburgh. — Pimento water. 

Take of pimento berries bruised half a pint, 
water a pint. Macerate the berries in the water 
for fuur-and -twenty hours, and di>lil a gallon 
(ten pounds, Edinburgh) in the same manner as 

Aquii pulcgii, London — Aqua meniha pulegii. 
Edinburgh. — Pennyroyal water 

Take of pennyroyal a pound and a half, or 
double the quantity if the fresh herb be used. 
Distil a gallon <ten pints, Edinburgh) in the 

Aqua rcUfC. London. — Aqua rota rentifolia. 
Edinburgh. — Rose water. 

Take of the petals of the hundred leared rose, 
eight pounds (six pounds, Edinburgh), let a gal- 
lon (ten pints, Edinburgh) be distilled as above. 
iNfUSA. — Infusions. 

'The substances which water without the aid 
of boiling can extract from vegetable matter sub- 



mitted t( 






1 range 
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Aqua timmmomi. London. Aqi 

t. namoaiL Edinbui^h.— Cinnamon water. 

■ Take of bruised cinnamon bark a pound, or of 
I oil of cinnamon by weight (tve scruples. 

B Macerate tiie oil or the bark in waiei for four- 

I uid-lwenty hours, then add a sufficient quantity 

I «f water to prevent empyreuma ufler the distil' 

■ latian. I«t a gallon be distilled. 



the bitter and narcotic principles 
resin, volatile dil, acids, and' alkalies 
which includes most of Uie principles 
the medical properties of plants depend. Iliese 
principles also are less liable to be altered by 
infusion than by decoction, and consequently 
this form of preparation is to be preferred in 
every instance to which it is applicable. The 
strength and quality of the infusions are traried 
by the degree of temperature of the water ; those 
made with hot water being necessarily strotiger, 
but particularly in the case of hitters ; cold infu- 
sions are more grateful. 

' Infusions, like decoctions, are liable to undergo 
spontaneous decomposition, if kept even for a 
few days, aud therefore llie London college has 
properly directed half a pint only to be made at 
one time, thus regarding them as extemporaneous 
prescriptions.' Thomson. 

Iiifumm anthemidii. London. — It^imaK anlhr- 
rnidit nohilu. Edinburgh. — Infusion of chamo- 
mile. 

Take of chamomile flowers two drachmt, hail- 
ing water half a pint. Macerate for ten minutes 
{twenty-four hours, Edinburgh) in a slightly co- 
vered vessel, and strain. 

' This infusion precipitates sol ii lionet Isinglass 
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whitish; infusion of yellonv cinchona bark, white; water, infusion of galls, infusion of ydkveb- 

solution of sulphate of iron, and of tincture of chona bark, solution of nitrate of silrer, acrt* 

inuriateof iron, black ; solution of nitrate of silver, and superacetate of lead, sulphate of iiDG,y 

white; ofoxymuriate of mercury, pale brown; and sulphate of iron, which is slowly thrown dgn 

of acetate and superacetate of lead, yellowish- of a pale olire color.* 

white. These substances, therefore, are incom- Medical //ro/^rWies.^Tonic, stinmilaDl, ad 

patible in prescription with this infusion/ perhaps expectorant. Oose f. jifi. 

Medical propertUi. — Stomachic and tonic. Injusum catechu compotUum, JLondon.— Cos- 
Dose from f. 5). to f. Jij. pound infusion of catechu. 

Infusum armoracia compotitum. London. — Take of extract of catechu two dnchms m 

Compound infusion of horse radish. a half, bruised cinnamon bark half a dncfea 

Take of fresh horse radish root sliced, of mus- boiling water half a pint. Macerate for an iuo 

tard seed bruised, of each one ounce, boiling in a vessel lightly covered, and then stnis. 

water a pint. Macerate for two hours in a Infusum acacia catechu. Edinburgh. — Infisis 

slightly covered vessel, and strain ; then add one of catechu, 

fluid ounce of compound spirit of horse radish. Take of extract of catechu pulveriied tn 

*This infusion precipitates infusion of galls, drachms and a half, cinnamon bark bruised kk* 

yellowish, and infusion of yellow cinchona bark, a drachm, boiling water seven ounces, nnpit 

white. The solutions of the pure alkalies do not syrup one ounce. Macerate the extract and tk 

affect it, but with their carbonates whitish preci- bark with the water for two hours, in a covcnt 

pitates are produced, as is also the case with so- vessel ; then strain and add the syrup. 

lution ofoxymuriate of mercury; while nitrate of 'The following substances precipitate ik 

silver produces a precipitate of a brown color, tannin of this infusion or otherwise alter itspii> 

Hence all those substances, except the pure al- perties, and therefore ought not to be ordema 

kalies, are incompatible in formuls with this in- formula? with it : — Solution of isinglass, iofiHin 

fusion.' of yellow cinchona bark, the strong acids, sol- 

Medical propertiet, — Stimulant. Useful in pa- phate of iron, sulphate of zinc, oxynmhak i 

raly^is. Dose from f.^j. to f.^iij. mercury, tartarised antimony, and supeneeofe 

Infiiswnaurantiicompositum. London. — Com- of lead.* 

pound infusion of orange peel. Medical properties. — ^Astringent. Dosef ^ 

Take of dried orange peel two drachms, fresh Infusum cinchona. London. — ^Infusioa oC ci 

lemon peel one drachm, bruised cloves half a chona bark, 

drachm, boiling water half a pint. Macerate for iif- Take of lanced-leaved cinchona barkbroisd 

teen minutes in a vessel lightly covered, and strain, half an ounce, boiling water half a pint. Mifi^ 

' This infusion precipitates sulphate of iron, rate for two hours in a lightly covered Had, 

black ; and also produces precipitates with su- and strain. 

pentcelate of lead, infusion of yellow cinchona Injusum cinchona lancifolia. £dinburgfa.— b- 

bark, and lime water.* fusion of cinchona. 

Medical properties. — Stomachic. Dose f.Jift. Take of cinchona bark bruised one ounce, «* 

Infusum calumba. London. Infusum colomba. ter one pound. Macerate for twenty-four hooo» 

Edinburjxh. — Infusion of calumba. ^agitating frequently, and strain. 

Take of calumba root sliced one drachm, boil- ' These infusions afford precipitates with ik 

ing water half a pint. Macerate in a slightly following substances: the strong acids, tbealk^ 

covered vessel for two hours, and strain. line carbonates, lime-water, solutions ofsulphiii 

' This affords precipitates with infusion of yel- of iron, sulphate of zinc, nitrate uf silver, oxym- 

low cinchona bark, lime-water, and solution of riate of mercury, oxide of arsenic, subcarbooair 

oxymuriate of mercury.' of potassa, and tartarised antimony ; the aqiff* 

Medical properties. — Stomachic. Dosef.^iH* ous infusions and decoctions of chamomik 

Infusum caryophyllorum. Ix)ndon. — Infusion flowers, calumba, cascarilla, horse-radish, dovesi 

of cloves. catechu, orange peel, foxglove, senna^ rhububi 

Take of bruised cloves a drachm, boiling wa- valerian, simaruba, and elm-bark.' 

ter half a pint. Macerate for two hours in alight- Medical proptrties. — Tonic. Dose f. Jift. 

ly covered vessel, and strain. Infusum cusparia, London. — Infusion of cq»> 

' This affords precipitates with infusion of yel- paria. 

low cinchona bark, the strong acids, and lime- Take of cusparia bark bruised two draduBi» 

water. Solution also of sulphate of iron occa- boiling water half a pint. Macerate for tm 

sions a copious black precipitate ; sulphate of hours in a lightly covered vessel, and strain. 

zinc, superacetate of lead, and nitrate of silver, 'The solution of sulphate of iron throws dom 

brown precipitates. It also decomposes tartar- a greenish-yellow precipitate, and sulphate ot 

ised antimony.' zinc a yellowish one ; nitrate of silver, oxymn- 

Medical properties.-^ k warm stomachic, riate of mercury, superacetate of lead, inhisioB 

Dose f. Jif^. of galls and of catechu, also produce precipitates 

Infusum cascarUla. London. — Infusion of cas- in it. Tartarised antimony is slowly decompMcd, 

carilia. and therefore cannot properly be ordered info- 

Take of cascarilla bruised half an ounce, boil- mulse with this infusion.' 

ing water half a pint. Macerate for two hours Medical properties. — ^Tonic and stimulant, 

in a vessel lightly covered, and strain. Dose f. ^\{i. 

* This is incompatible in formulae with the Injusum digitalis. London.— Infusion of fot- 

folkmeiog substancei, which it precipitates : lime- glove. 
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Take of lb« dried leavKof foxglove a dr3i:hin, 
bmling wBlef half a pint. Macerjle m a liglnly 
«o<vred reaselfortnoliour), andsirain;iheuadd 
of spim of cinnamon halfa Huid ounce. 

b^Mtam digitalii purpvret. Edinburgh.^Iii- 
fuMon of foigtove. 

Take of dned fongloie leaves one drachm, 
boiling water eight ouncei, spirit of ciimatnon 
announce. Macerate Uie leaves witb the walpr 
duhoglwohoursina vtsstel ligliily covered; then, 



the I] 



solution of sulphate of iron ilowlji 
thnnn down a pale precipitate from these infu- 
uans; aupeiacetate of lead, and mfuiion or dc- 
}t yellow cinchona bark, ptoduce inslan- 
^ bneoui and copious precipitates.' 

Medico J pm^ttu.-^Diuretic, £cc. Dose from 
lij.lof.iij. 

b ^ia iBK gtnliaaa coiapoiiltaa. London. — Com- 

WDiid infusion of tienlian. 

Tike of gentian root sliced, oran^ peel dried 

■ " a drachm, fresh lemon peel two drachms, 

. ^ water twelve fluid ounces. Macerate 

' tec no hour in a vessel lighiiy covered, and 

£dir>burgli. — Take of ^ntiau root sliced )ialf 

an ounce, dried orange peel tirUised. coriander 

•Beds bruiied, of each a dracbm, diluted alcohol 

fuur ounces, water one pound. First pour on 

I lh« alcohol, and after three hours the water ; then 

\ BMcervlt for twelve hours without heat, and strain, 

*Th« aoiulion of acetate of lead throvrs down 

K Mpiom precipilale in this infusion, and sul- 

phUt of iron itnkes a brown color, but no pre- 

cipitale lakes place for twelve hours.' 

Ue^icai prvpertiei. — Tonic and stomachic. 
Doietl-fi. 

Jk^Mum lini compoiilum, Londo[i. — Com- 
poniid iofuBioo of linseed. 

T^he of linseed bruised one ounce, liquorice 
^ nottliced half an ounce, boiling water two pints. 
ecniM lor four hours in a vessel lightlj' co- 
' Let the vessel stand near the 



. /afwuM ftni tititaliami. 
' apflinaeed. 

- TVke of linseed an ounci 

. t two dnchms, boiling 

r D)1!**t duniie four hours i 



Edinbu rgh . — Infu' 

, bruised liquorice 
valer two pounds. 
. 3 lightly covered 

■I, 



Mn, and nearly insipid. .Mcohol precipitates 

K-^- mucus in while r - ' 
a produced by su 
d the tincture of muriated iron; hence these 
a 
,'■ 



' These infusions are not altered by any of llie 
substances usually employed as adjuncts to bit- 
ters, and by two only of the metallic sails. Nl' 
traie of silver slowly throws down soft yellow 
flakes, and acetate of lead a white precipitate. ' 
Mtdieai propert'ui. — Tonic. Dose f. 3'fi- 
Infuium rkai. London. — Infusion of rhubarb. 
Take of rhubarb, sliced, a drachm, boiling' 
water half a pint. Macerate for two hours In a 
vessel tightly covered, and strain. 

Edinburgh. — Take of rhubarb root, bruised, 
half an ounce, boiling water eight ounces, spirit 
of cinnamon one ounce. Macerate the root wiUi 
the water in a covered vessel during twelve 
hours; then add the spirit, and strain. 

' The following substances either occasion pre- 
cipitates in these infusions, or otherwise alter 
their properties, and are therefore incompatible 
in formula! with them : the strong acids and 
lime-water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of zinc, nitrsie of silver, oxymuriaie of mercury, 
acetate of lead, tartarised antimony, and infusions 
of catechu, cinchona, and cusparia.' 

yUdiral proptrtltt. — Tonic and aperient. 
Dose of the London formula from f.jj lu f. jiij, 
half the quantity of the Edinburgh. 

Infutum Toia conipaiitum, London. — Corn- 
Take of llie dried petals of the red rose half 
an ounce, boiling water two pints nod a half, 
diluted sulphuric acid three fluid drachms, 
double refined sugar an ounce and a half Pour 
the water on the rose petals in a covered glass 
vessel; then drop in the acid, and macerate for 
half an hour; lastly, strain tlie liquor and add the 

Infusum rosic gaUicx. Edinburgh. — Infusion 
of llie red rose. 

Take of the dried petals of the red rose one 
ounce, bailing water two pounds and a half, sul- 
phuric acid diluted half ao ounce, refined su^at 
one ounce. Macerate the petals with the waiet 
in an earthen vessel which has not been glazed 
with lead for four hours ; then pour in the acid, 
strain the liquor, and add the sugar, 

* The incompatible substances with these infu- 
sions are those which are decomposed by the 
sulphunc acid. The sulphates of iron and zinc, 
nlthnugh iliey do not immediaiely alter il, yet 
slowly produce dark-colored precipitates after 

—Refrigerant and astrin- 



l)o»e f. 5ift. 



compatible in furniulu: with this 



Mfdieal propcrliei. — Demulcent. Dosef, jij, 
iij^itn quaaut. l^ndon. — Infusion of quaa- 






IWke of quassia wood, chipped, 

warer half a pint. Maceraiu lur mo 
boar* in ■ liglilly covered vessel, and strain. 
hfanimiiaaaia tictUa, Edinburgh, — Infusion 

lUe of quassia wood, rasped, half a dmchm, 
boiling wtter eiglil ounces. Macetale in a 
tightly covOTeil vessel for two hours, and strain. 



InJ'unim umir conipotilum. London, — Com- 
pound infusion of senna. 
Take of senna leaves an ounce and a half, 

S" iger root sliced a drachm, boiling wnler a pint, 
acerate during an hour in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain the liquor. 

Infiuum cauia tcnna. Edinburgh. — Infusion 

Take of senna leaves si^ drachms, ginger root 
bruised a scruple, boiling water nine ounces. 
Macerate in a lightly covered vessel for an liour, 

'These itifusions are precipitated by the 
strong acids, the alkaline carbonates, lime-water, 
solutions of nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mer- 
cury, superacetate of lead, lartaiised antimooy. 
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and infusioD of yellow cinchona bark, which arc and tartarised antiihonj ; nor by tbe tlkafin, er 

consequently incompatible in formulae with the neutral salts.' 

them.* Medical jfroperiiet,^''DeTnvt\cent, Dosefaa 

Medical properties. — Aperient. Dose, when f. 3ft. to 5»ft- 

given alone, from f. 5iij. to f. ^xy. MucHago attragbli trogaeanik^. Edinbv^ 

Infasuin senna compositum. Edinburgh. — In- Mucilage of tragacanth. 

fusion of tamarinds and senna. Take of gum tragacanth in powder tn 

Take of preserved tamarinds one ounce, senna drachms, boiling water eight ounces. Maont 

leaves one drachm, coriander seeds bruised half for four-and-twenty hours, and triturate tbe|[it 

a drachm, raw sugar half an ounce, boiling carefully that it maybe dissolTed; then 

water eight ounces. Macerate lu a covered ear- the mucilage through linen, 

then vessel which is not glazed' with lead, fre- Medical properties — The same as the 

quently shaking, and at the end 01 two hours Mucilago amyli, London. £dinbargh. Ih- 

strain. cilageof starch. 

Tamarinds considerably eover the nauseous Take of starch three drachms, water a pt 

flavor of the senna. Rub the starch, gradually adding ttie wm\ 

Infusum simarouba. London — Infusion of then boil until a mucilage be formed. 

Simaruba. Medical properties, — Demulcent. Itisaco» 

Take of Simaruba bark bruised half a drachm, mon and good vehicle for girii^ anodyMit 

boiling water half a pint. Macerate for two enemata. 

hours in a lightly covered vessel and strain. p. TVik#ww*»- 

* The alkaline carbonates and lime water render URcocTA.—LPecocUons. 

this infusion milky, and the following substances Tkcoctum aloes compositum* London.- 

occasion precipitates. Nitnite of silver, oxymu> pound decoction of aloes, 

riate of mercury, superacetate of lead, infusion Take of extract of liquorice half an 

of galls, catechu, and yellow cinchona bark/ subcarbonate of potassa two scruples; povM 

Medical properties. Tonic and antidysenteric. extract of spiked aloes, powdered myrrii, ai 

Dose f. rid saffron, of each a drachm : water a pinL M 

Infusum tabaci, London. — Infusion of to- down to twelve fluid ounces ; then add compoai 

bacco. tincture of cardamoms four fluid ounces. 

Take oftobacco leaves a drachm, boiling water *This decoction is decomposed by ill it 

a pint. Macerate in a lightly covered vessel strong acids; corrosive muriate of mercmy pn* 

during an hour and strain. duces a pale brown precipitate ; whfle tutsnd 

Medical properties. Used as an enema in stran- antimony, sulphate of zinc, and supeiaoedlirf 

gulated hernia, in il^s and other obstinate de- lead produce white curdy precipitates.* 

rangements of the bowels. Medical properties, — Cathartic and cuusm 

-_ __ ., gogue. It is somewhat similar to the inI 

MuciLAGixES.— Mucilages. ^^^^ beaume de vie. Dose from f. Jfl. to t^ 

In pharmacy mucilage implies, as well as a sim- Decoctum althaa compositum. Edinbuij^- 

pie solution of gum or mucus in water, any solution Decoction of marsh mallows, 

ot a thick and adhesive nature resembling in its Take of marsh mallow root dried and bnuxl 

appearance the solutions uf gum. four ounces, raisins stoned two ounces, water » 

Mucilago acacifp. London. — Mucilage of ven pounds. Boil down to five pounds. Sei 

acacia. aside the strained liquor, and when the dicp 

Take of acacia gum in powder four ounces, have subsided decant it. 

boiling water half a pint. Rub the gum with Medical properties, — Demulcent. Dose li 

the water gradually adding the latter until a mu- libitum, 

cilage be formed. Decoctum anthemidis itobilis, EdiubuiglL- 

Mucilago acacue arabica, Edinburgh. — Muci- Decoction of chamomile, 

lage of gum arabic. Take of chamomile flowers dried one oodb^ 

Take of gum arabic in powder one part, carraway seeds bruised half an ounce, water frie 

boiling water two parts. Digest with occasional pounds. Boil during a quarter of an hour, vi 

agitation until the gum be dissolved ; then strain strain, 

the mucilage through linen. Decoctum cinchona, I/>ndon. — I>ecoctiofi of 

*The strong acids act on mucilage as they do cinchona bark, 

on gum, but when diluted they do not alter mu- Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark braised* 

cilage. Alcohol converts it into a white curd, ounce, water a pint. Boil for ten minntes is i 

but proof spirit produces scarcely any alteration; vessel lightly covered, and strain the liquor wbifc 

no change is produced by spirit of nitric ether, it is hot. 

but sulphuric ether, and compound spirit of Decoctum cinchona lancifoliit, Edinburgh.— 

ether, precipitate a thick, white, tenacious curd. Decoction of lance-leaved cinchona bark. 

Tincture of muriate of iron, even when diluted, Take of cinchona bark in powder one ouiKtt 

converts mucilage into a brownish or orange- water one pound and a half. Boil during M 

colored insoluble jelly ; and subacetate of lead minutes in a covered vessel, and strain the liq**' 

gives a copious, dense, flaky, precipitate, which while it is hot. 

is a compound of gum and oxide of lead, while For medical properties, and incompatiUes, see 

no change is produced by the following metallic infusion of cinchona. 

substances: superacetate of lead, green sulphate Decoctum cydonia, London. — DecociioR 0^ 

of iron, sulphate of zinc, oxymuriatc of mercury, (quince seeds. 
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1^ Tikt of quince teeds two drachms, water a 
T lunt. Boil theiD over a gentle lire during ten 
~unata; then (train. 

'Utia it cou^Ialed by alcohot, acids, and 
( of the Dielallic nlti, which therefore are 
mpalible in fiiiinul« with it: it must be 
as it i) made.' 










Take or llie bark of meieteon root two 

I, liquorice root bruited half an ounce, 

itec pounds. Buil down la two pounds 

■ ^lle beat, and strain. 

tdtcal pmptrtUi, — Alterative. It lias been 

K.fmpl0]red in old lyphibtic aHections, und in 

fcchiiiiiii rheuinatum ; and in several farms nf cu- 

■jkcMoiu disorder. 

Ueaxlam dulaaiiart. London. — Decoction of 
«wxl]r niulitshBde. 

T*lce of the stalks of woody niehtsbade sliced 
one ouuce, water a pint and a half. Boil down 
ft pint, and itrain. 

ittdieai proptrtki. — Diuretic and narcotic. 
j( W been used in some chronic disorders of 

Dosef Jfttof.ji. 
^DeeotttM Gtopivyt laerma. Edinburgh — 

obbi^e-iree bahi. 
FlUie of cabba^tree bark in powder one 
ru pounds. Boil wiih a gentle 
■I dowQ to oue pouud, and stiain. 
^ in this country. 
I DtOKtum guiaiaci otmpotitum. Edinburgh. — 
oond decoction of guaiacum. 
« of guaiacom wood rasptd three ounces; 
B two ounces ; sliced tus^ras root, bruised 
e ti>ol, of each one ounce; watet ten 
Boil the guitiacum wood and the 
I in tlie water over a gentle fire to five 
s, adding the roots towards the end of the 
. j;.ihenstniin. 
Utdkal praprrtiri. — Alleialive and antirheu- 

Dosef. Ji». lof. Jriij. 
Decorlum kordri. London, (dislichi, Edln- 



ptntand a half (five pounds F^inburgh). First 
mmti airf extraneous subitattces away that may 
tw adhering to the barley ; then, having poured 
on htnUf a pint of water, boil for a few miniUes. 
Tfaii water being thrown awny, let the remainder 
be added bailing; then boil it to two pints and 

DccDciun tordri cofn/mitun. London. — Com- 
puuod decoction of barley. 

Take oif decoction of barley two pints, ligs 
sliced two ounces liquorice root sliced and 
braised half an ouncf, nisins stoned two ounces', 
vHer a pint. Boil to two pints, and strain. 

Mtdkai prmrrtifi. — Demulcmt : ad libitum. 

DrcMlim litliinit London (Isbndici, Edin- 



... U jropcrt til. —11 
Dwe fram f. ^ly to f- ^nj- 

Dttoctum mah-g tumjimituBi. l«ndon.— Com- 
(vuad decoction of mallows. 



Take of mallows dried an ounce, cbamomiU-- 
flowera dried half an ounce, water a pint. Boil 
during n quarter of an hour, and slrain. 

Mtditiil proyio-iiei.— .Demulcent. Used for 
rumentations and eiieniits. 

tkcoctum iiapmerii. London. — Decoction of 
poppy. 

'lake of the white poppy capsules bruiEe<l four 
ounces, water four pints. Boil for a quartet of 

Hkdical properliti. — Anodyne, l.'icd for fo- 



Deeoclam gnercHl. london (robuiis, Edin- 
burgh]. — Decoction of oak bark. 

Take of oak bark one ounce, water two pints 
(two pounds and a half Edinburgh). Boil to a 
pint, and strain, 

' This decoction is precipiuied by solutions of 
isinglau, infusion of yellow cinchona back, the 
carbonates of the alkalies, the aromatic spirit of 
ammouia, lime-water, and solutions of sulphate 
of iron, acetate of lead, oxymuriate of mercury, 
and sulphate of zinc, which ate therefore incom- 
patible in foTiuulle with it.' 

\Icdkid proptrtiet. — Astringent and tonic. It 
is useful as a gargle in cases of relaxed tonsils 
or uvula, and as a wash in procidentia ani et 

Decocium lariapar-ilLi. London. — Decoction 
of sarsaparilli. 

Tike of sarsaparilta root sliced four ouncet, 
boiling water four pints. Macerate during four 
hours in a vessel lightly covered and placed near 
the Rre; then take the sanaparilla out and bruiie 
it. Iteturn it to the liquor and maciiRite in the 
same way for two morehoura; tlien boil it down 
to two pints, and strain. 

Deexlun' imUnru lartapar^^. Edinburgh. — 
Decoction of sarsapaiilla. 

Take of sarsaparilla sliced six ouncas, watet 
eight pounds. Digest during two hours in a 
temperature of about 195°; then lake the root out 
and bruise it ; in this state return it to the liquor, 
and boil down to two pounds, over a gentle lire; 
llien ejipress and straiu. 

'These bruisings and macerations,' Dr. Thom- 
son tells us,'Bre rather worse Uian superfluous, 
llie entire root, merely bruised and macerated in 
water at 180° of Fahrenheit, will yield up all il« 
medicinal propetties. It affords precipitates 
with lime-water, solution of muriate of baryles 
and of acetate of lend, which are IliertCore iii' 
compatible in formulK with ii.' 

Serocttumenaparilia eovpoiituiii. London. — 
Compound decoction of sarsaparilla. 

Take of sarsaparilla decoction boiling four 
pints ; sassafras root sliced, guniicum root rasp- 
ed, liquorice root bruised, of each an ounce; 
bark of tneiereon root three drachms. Boil for 
a quarter of an hour; then Mtain, 

Medical propertKi.— Sarsaparilla decoction is 
employed as an altaratire and an adjunct to 
mercury. The ccmpound decoction is likewise 
used for the same purpose, as well asfor several 
cutaneous disorden and rheumatic aSeciions. 
Dose f, 3 IV- 

DeoKluiu Kiiega. London, — Dtcoclam poly- 
gala seaegt. Edinburgh. — Decoction of seneka. 

Take of seaeka root an ounce, wnter two pints 
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Boil to a pint, and strain. Dose f. ^ift. to f. ^iij. without any separation of the sediment la Kk 

See Materia Medica, evaporated to a due consistence. 

Decoctum vcratri. London. — Decoction of Medical properties. — Antispasmodic and v* 

white hellebore. dative. Dose from gr. i. very gradoalty inoai- 

Take of white hellebore root bruised one ed to grs. v. It requires great cantioa ia • 

ounce, water two pints, rectified spirit two 6uid administration. As a remedy for hoopingcoas^ 

ounces. Boil the root with the water down to a in conjunction with soda Dr. Thomson ipatf 

pint, and strain ; then, when the decoction is highly of it. 
cold, let the spirit be added. Extractum cinchotut. London^ — Eztractofdi- 

Medical jTroperfies.— Principally employed a^ choua bark, 
a lotion in cutaneous eruptions. Take of lanced-leaved cinchona bark bnisd 

a i)ound, water a gallon. Boil to six pints b1 

Extract A.— Extracts. %xx2i\Ti the liquor while it is warm. Boil it do« 

These are preparations obtained by evaporatinc; again in the same manner for four times iaiK- 

solutions of vegetable matter to the consistence of cession in an equal quantity of water, and stna. 

a firm mass. The London college gives the Justly, mix the solutions together, and evapoole 

following directions respecting them : — the mixture to a due consistence. 

' In preparing all kinds of extracts evaporate This extract ought to be kept in a soft sok 

the fluid as quickly as possible in a broad shal- proper for makins^ pills, and in a hard state ir 

low dish, placed in a water-bath, until the ex- reduction to powder. Dose from 9il to 3il. 
tract acquire a consistence proper for forming Eitractum cinchona resinosum, London.— B^ 

pills, and towards the end of tlie operation stir sinous extract of bark, 
assiduously with a spatula. Take of lanced-leaved cinchona hark htwad 

*■ Sprinkle a small quantity of rectified spirit a pound, rectified spirits four pints. Maccnft 

upon all the softer extracts.' during four days, and strain. Let the tinctaR 

Extractum aconiti. London. — Extract of aco- be distilled in a water-bath until the eztrKtbiv 

nite or wolfsbane. acquired a proper consistence. 

Take of the fresh leaves of aconite a pound. Kxtractum cinchona Umcijolia. Edinborgk' 

Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling over Extract of officinal cinchona bark, 
them a little water ; then express the juice, and Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in pos- 

without any depuration, let the water be evapo- der one pound, alcohol four pounds. Dig:atfe 

rated so that a mass is left of proper consistence, four days, and pour off the tincture. Bioil ikt 

Succus tpitsatus aconiti napelli. Edinburgh. — residue in five pounds of distilled water fat fr 

Inspissatea juice of aconite. teen minutes, and strain the decoction while it a 

Let the fresh leaves of aconite be bruised, and hot through a linen cloth. Repeat this bodily 

enclosed in a hempen bag ; press them strongly with an equal quantity of distilled water, itnii 

until they yield their juice wnich is to be evapo- again, and evaporate the liquor to theconsitfcBB 

rated in flat vessels, heated with boiling water, of thin honey. Distil the alcohol from the ok- 

saturated with common salt, and immediately re- ture until it be reduced to a similar consistenoe- 

duced to the consistence of thick honey. Then mix the inspissated liquors, and evaponS 

Medical properties. — See Materia Medica. them to a proper consistence in a bath of boilifl; 

Dose half a grain gradually increased to grs. iv. water, saturated with muriate of soda, 
or grs. V. These are preferable preparations to the «>• 

Extractum aloes purificatum. Ix)ndon. — Ex- tcry extracts, as the active principles of thebul 

tract of aloes. arc better taken up by the separate action of tke 

Take of extract of spiked aloes powdered a water and spirits than by water alone. Dm 

pound, boiling water a gallon. Macerate for from 9lV to 5ft. 

three days in a gentle heat ; then strain the solii- Extractum colocynthitlis. London. — Extnctof 

tion and set it aside for the dregs to subside, colocynth. 

Pour off the clear liquor and evaporate to a due Take of the pulp of colocynth a pound, vaier 

consistence. a gallon. Boil down to four pints and strainihe 

An unnecessary preparation. I^se from gr. liquor while it is hot ; then evaporate to a pio* 

X. to ST. XV, per consistence. 

Extractum anlhemidis. London. — Extractum Medical properties* — ^A mild purgat ire. Dos 

anthemidis tu)bilis. Edinburgh.— Extract of cha- from 9ft. to 3ft. 
momile. Extractum colocynthidis eompasittim. Londrr.. 

Take of chamomile flowers dried a pound, — Compound extract of colocynth. 
water a gallon. Boil down to four pints and Take of colocynth pulp sliced six ounces, cf- 

strain the liquor while it is hot; then evaporate tract of the spiked aloe powdered twelve ounces 

to a due consistence. scammony powdered four ounces, cardamoa 

The aroma and volatile oil are dissipated, and seeds powdered one ounce, hard soap ihrtt 

very little more than a simple bitter left by this ounces, proof spirit one gallon. Let the col«>* 

proceu. Dose 9ft. to 9j. cynth pulp be macerated in the spirit, with i 

Extractum belladonna. London. — Succus spissa- gentle heat for four days. Strain the liquor, vti 

iu$ atropa belladonna. Edinburgh. — Extract of add the scammony, the aloes, and the soap; tb^a 

oelladonna. evaporate it to a due consistence, and towards 

Take of fresh leaves of belladonna a pound, the end of the inspissation mix in the cazdanoa 

Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling over seeds. 
them a little water; then express the juice, and Medical properties.— Comhined with caloinel 



■a eicelleai pargatiK. Dose from 3(1. to 31^. 

Krirattum eonii. London. — Saccai ipisiatm 
amii moalati. Edinburgh, — Exlractofhemlock. 

Take oT Trenh hemlock a pound. Bruise il in 
• (tone morUT, iprinklinf ■ tittle waler over it ; 
ibm e:(pres the juice, and willioul separating 
itte aedimeol eraporate to a proper consistence. 

ilcdicai prapirliea — The same as the powder. 
Se« ]Ujtrr«it Medic*. Dose gr. ii. gradually 
incteased la 3j. 

Exinetum ilaltrii. London. — ExtiacI of ela- 

mn a gUss Teuel ; then put it naide foe some 
haul J until the thicker pan hai subsided ; reject 
■be ihitmer supernatant pari, and let the thicker 
pnt be dried with a gentle heat. 

This procfM jivei the ftccuU of the plant, 
eotnbtiiM will) etalerium, which, according to 
dM expcrimeoi! of Dr. Clutietbuck, is only con- 
aiaed in the proportion of sin ^ins to forty of 
lb* plant, so that the pure elaterium would be 
*«i7 much itron^r than this improperly called 
ntnct of ctateriuni. 

Medieal preperliti. — A most powerful and 
iis«ful hydragogue. Dose from a quarter of a 
gflin W gr. ij. 

Ettraclum gtnlianrt, London. — Extract of 

lUie of gentian root sliced a pound, boiling 
I aMer a tlatlon. Macerate during iwenly-fuui 
J tern; then boil dawn tn four pints ; let the li- 
Hmor be ilrained while it is hoi, and evaponited 
^^HV aproper coniistence. 
^p ' jMrwftm grntiamt iuiae. Edinburgh.— Ex- 

l^Le of gentian root any quantity. Ilsving 
dind ud bruised it, pour eight times its weight 
gf boilhiginiter upon it. Boildown toone-half, 
eipmi the liquor strongly, and strain it. Eva- 
|Mtme (he decoction immediately to ibe consiii- 
csoi of thick huney in a bath of boiline water, 
MtKiUed with common salt. Dose from dli. to 50. 

StfractutH glycyirhist. London. — Exuaci of 
laqaoriee. 

Take of liquorice root sliced a pound, boiling 
•WerBgaJlon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; 
~' a boil down to four pints ; let the hot solution 
— '~ 1, and then evaporate to a due consisl- 

Wbat is called the refined liquorice of the 
>pi is the impure vntract of commerce dtisolv- 
and imitied. 

fifnvfum h^tnaiuiyli. London, — Eitractum 
Si^malotyU camftehiaax. ELdinbui^jh. — Extract 
gf logwood. 
Tak« of lo^ood rasped a pound, boiling wa- 
I IR a gallon. Mscerale for twenly-four hours ; 
n boil to four pints, strain the hot liquor and 
a enporalc to a proper consistence. Dose 
B 3rt. to 30. 
f Tjtractam nidicis liilkbori nigri Edinburgh. 
—Kxtraet of black hellebore root, 
n«pare in the same manner as the extract of 

Ritraclym huimli. London, — Extract of hop. 
Take of the strobiles of hop four ounces, water 
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a gallon. Boil to four pints, strain the hot li- 
quor, and evaporate to a due consistence. Dose 
from 9ii. to 3j. 

Eilracluni Jiyotcyami. London. — Succui i^'i- 
uUu* hffOKyaiai nigri. Edinburgh. — Extract of 
lienbane. 

Take of fresh leaves of henbane a pound. 
Bruise ihem in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little 
waler on them; then press out the juice, and 
without separating the sediment evaporue to a 
due consistence. 

Medical properliei, — A substitute for opium 
when it is desirable to avoid costivenesi. Dose 
from gr- ij. gradually increased to 3j. 

EilracltBajatapie. London. — Extract of jalap. 

Take of jalap root powdered apound, rectilieJ 
spirit four pints, water one gallon. Macerate 
llie root in the spirit for four days, and decant 
Ibe tincture. Boil the residue in the waler to 
two pints. Then strain the tincture and decoc- 
tion separately; distil the former and evaporate 
the hller until both begin to thicken. Lastly, 
mix the extract with the resin, and evapoiatethe 

w ' ^ — 



may be reduced to powder, 

ilriroc/iufl cmiiitvuta jalapit. Edinburgh. — 
Extract of jalap. 

This II ordered to be prepared In the same 
manner as the extract of ciocliona. Dose from 

3 a, to 3ii. 

Kxlrartum lactuat. London. — Extract of let- 
Take of fresh lettuce leaves one pound. Bruise 
them in a stone morinr, sprinkling over them a 
little water; then express tlie juice and evaporate 
it unstniined, until it acquire a due consistence. 

Saccia ipiaalui larlatr mliiie. Edinburgh.— 
Inspissated juice of garden lettuce. 

Suceia ipatatia lattuca nnaa. Edinourgh. — 
Inspissated juice of the wild lettuce. 

To be prepared another inspissated juices. 

Medical properlitt. — Substitutes for opium. 
Dose gr. vj. increased. 

Eitraclum opii. London, — Extract of opium. 

Tale of opium sliced sixteen ounces, water 
one gallon. Pour upon tlie opium a small quan- 
tity of the water and macerate for twelve hours 
thai it may become soil; then, gradually adding 
the remaining water, rub them together until ihcy 
be well mixed, and set the mixture apart for tlie 
fnculencies to subside. Lastly, strain the liquof 
and evaporate to a due coimstence. This wa- 
tery solution contains less of the tesinous than 
the gummy part of the drug, and also 'contains 
more of morphia on which depends the remedial 
quality ofopium,' 

Its incompatibles are ' sr>lutions of astringent 
vegeubles, the alkaline carbonates, corrosive 
muriate of mercury, sulphate of copper, sulphate 
of zinc, acetate of lead, and nitrate of silver.' 

Medical praperlki. — It is said to possess the 
virtues without the deranging influence of opium. 
Dose from gr. i, to gr. v. 

Eslmctum papaFtrii. London — Eilractum 
papaierit lumnj/fri. Edinburgh. — Elxlract of pop 
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Take of the capoules of the poppy* freed from MtSTDftf.-— Miztniet. 

the seeds and bruised, a pound ; boiling water a These, in the London college,* indule ik 

gallon. Macerate during twenty-four hours, then used to be called emnUions. Theywti»l 

boil to four pints ; strain the liquor while hot, formed extemporaneously, 

and let it be evaporated to a proper consistence. Mittttraammomed, London. — ^Mixtiifefl{»| 

Medical properties, — I «ss liable to affect the moniacum. 

head or act deleteriously than opium is. Dose Take of ammoniacum two dradun; 

grs. iij. to grs. xij. half a pint. Tnturate the ammonia gnWij 

Extractum rhai. London. — Extract of rhu- addinv^ the water until a union be 

barb. formed. 

Take of powdered rliubarb root a pound, I1iis preparation * is coagulated by 

proof spirit a pint, water seven pints. Mace- vinegar, the oxymels, ether, spirit of nitric 

rate in a gentle heat during four days; then supertartrate of potaua, and oxymuriateofi 

strain the solution, and set it apart for the sub- cury ; which are, therefore, incompatibk 1 

siding of the fsculencies. Pour off the clear prescription with mixture of ammoniaciiiBi' 

liquor, and evaporate it to a due consistence. Medical properties. — Expectocut Dn 

An objectionable preparation. Dose grs. x. to from f. Jft. to f. ^, 

5ft. Mistura amygduUrum, LondoiL — iSam, 

Extractum rata graveolentit, Edinburgh. — mixture. 

Extract of rue. Take of almond confection two oumOi k 

To be prepared in the same manner as the tilled water a pint. Add the water gnM 

gentian extract. to the almond confection during triuuatio0,ai 

Medical properties. — Very little more than a then strain, 

mere bitter. Dose from grs. xv. to 3ft. Emulsio amtfgdaUt conumoiis. Edinboighp' 

Succus spissattts sambuci nigrte. Edinburgh. — Almond emulsion. 

The inspissated juice of the black elder. Take of sweet almonds an ounce ; nfas 

Take of the ripe berries of the black elder sugar half an ounce ; water two pounds aii I 

five parts; purified sugar one part. Boil with half. Let the blanched almonds be beaioitt- 

a gentle heat to the consistence of thick honey, gently in a stone mortar, and tlie water >W 

An apparently useless preparation. gradually ; then strain. 

Extractum sarsaparilLe, London^ — Extract of Emulsio acacia arubic^t. £dinburghd — Eari' 

sarsaparilla. sion of gum arabic. 

Take of sliced sarsaparilla root a pound ; Take of mucilage of gum arabic two oan^ 

boiling water a gallon. Macerate during twenty- almonds one ounce, refined sugar half an «aet 

four hours; then boil down to four pints; strain water two pounds and a half. Blanch ihti^ 

tMP solution while hot, and evaporate it to a due monds, and then let them be beaten in t UpM 

consistence. mortar with the sugar and the mucilage, gnlfr 

' It appeurj trom.Mr. Popes experiments that ally adding the water. Then strain through baa 

by submitting the root, cut transversely, to the * These emulsions are decomposed by ae^ 

action of steam or distilled water, at a tempera- oxymel and syrup of squills, spirits and tincBH 

ture somewhat below boiling:, an elegant soluble (unless these be in small quantities), tutrii 

extract may he obtained, containing all the vir- and supertartrate of potassa, su persulphate of ft" 

tues of the plant, not liable to decomposition, tassa, nitrate of potaZssa, oxy muriate of nwitmi 

and applicable to the various purposes of extem- acetate of lead, and spirit of nitric ether, iM 

poraneous prescription ; whilst by the method are therefore incompatible in prescriptiou vik 

ordered in the above formula of the college an almond emulsions.' 

insoluble inefficacious extract only is obtained * Medical properties, — Demulcent and dilnoL 

— Thomson. Dose from 9ft. to 3j. Dose f. Jij. 

Ertractiim stramonii. London. — Extract of Mistura assafattida. — Mixture of assafetida. 

thorn-apple. Take of assafxtida two drachms, water half a 

Take of the seeds of thorn apple one pound, pint. Triturate the assafi»tida, adding gradaaOl 

boiling water one gallon. Macerate during the water to it until a tliorough union be foraei 

four hours in a covered vessel near the fire, then Medical properties. — Antispasmodic. IW 

take out tlie seeds, bruise them in a stone mor- principally in enemas. Dose when taken iaii 

tar, and put tliem again into the liquor. Lastly, tlie ston.ach from f. Jft. to f. .^ils. 

evaporate until the mass become of a due con- Mistura evanphone, London. — Mixture d 

sistence. camphor. 

Medical properties. — Narcotic, and antispas- Take of camphor half a drachm, rectified 

modic. Dose from gr. ft. to grs. ij. I'articu- spirits ten minims ; water a pint. Rub the 

larly applicable to spasmodic asthma. camphor with the spirit first, then gradually «U 

Extractum taraxaci, London. — Extract of the water ; strain. Dose from f. 5ft. to Jij. 

dandelion. Emulsio camphora. Edinburgh. Caoipliar 

Take of fresh dandelion root bruised a emulsion, 

pound, boiling water a gallon. Macerate during Take of camphor a scruple ; sweet alnoadi 

twenty-four hours ; then boil down to four blanched, refined sugar, of each half an ounce; 

pints, strain the liquor while hot, and evaporate water a pint and a half. To be made in the 

It to a due consistence. same manner as the common almond emulsion. 

Medical properties, — Deobstruent. Useful in A more powerful, and therefore better ine- 

clironic obstructions of the Uver. Dose from 9ft. p;iration tiiun that of the London collc&fe. Dov 

to 3j. i'oin f. ^ft. to f. 3'j' 
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Wiitura canui usti. London.— Mixture of 
■t harUtiorii. 
- T«ke of burni liarahom two ounces; acacia 
turn, iti powdcc. one ounce; water three pints. 
'Boil down lo two pints, continuatly ilirring, and 
MraiD. A useless preparation. 
' Mitlura cntit. London. — Mixture of chslk, 

■ Take of prepared chalk half an ounce ; re- 
"fineil sugar three drachmi ; acacia gum, in 

powder, half an ounce ; water a pint. Mix by 
"triturating. 

' Polio carhonalii eatca. Edinburgh. — Chalk 
« potion. 
' Take of prepared carbonate of lime (chaik) 

■ one ounce, rvlined sugar half an ounce, muci- 

■ ta^ of gum aribic two ounces. Kub them to- 
gether, gradually adding of water two poundi 

' »nd a half, ipirii of ' 

Mtdiral nrm 
DoK ftom I. 3j. 

Matvt-a ftrri compotita. London. — Compound 
mixture of iron. 

Take of myrrh, powdered, a drachm ; aub- 
arbonaie of iiotassa twenty-five {^ins ; rose- 
witer seven fluid ounces and a halfi sulphate 
Af iron, in powder, a (tniple; spirit of nutmeg 
half a fluid ounce ; i efined sugar a drachm. Rub 
the myrrh, the subcarbonale of poiassa, and the 
•tigar together ; and, during trituration, add Rrsl 
the rose-water and the spirit of nutmeg, and 
■flerwnrds the sulphate of iron. Put the mixture 
inimediauly into a proper glass veawl, and keep 
it closely stopped. 

In this preparation a sulphate of puta'<fa is 
fotmed, and a sulicarbonaie of iron, the last of 
which IS not dissolved, but merely diffused and 
•inipended . 

Ktdkal oraprrliti. — Tonic and deohsWuent. 
OoRfrom r. Jft lof.Jij. 

Miilma gaauici. London. — Mixture of guai- 
•cum. 

Take of guaiacum a drachm and a half, refined 
luar two drachms, mucilage of gum acacia two 
inU drachma, cinnamon water eight fluid 
IWbees. Rub the guaiacum with the sugar, then 
with the mucilage, and white triluratinE gradual- 
if add the cinnamon water. Dose from Mi lof. 3jj. 

Miilura moichi, Ixindoa. — Mixture of mUSk. 

Take of muak, acacia gum ia powder, refined 
•Qpr. of eqch a drachm ; rose water six fluid 
•uncei. Rub the musk first with the (ugar, then 
vriA the gutu, and gradually add the rose water. 
Midirai proprrliei. — Atitispasmodic, and sli- 
Mulant. Dose from f. Jfl. to f. Jij. 



moninted alcohol is to be prepared precisely in 
the sime manner as water of ammonia. 

The decompositions in tlie above processes are 
sufficiently obvious. 

Spiriltti oninxintc aroinaticui. London. — Aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia. 

Take of bark of cinnamon bruited, cloves 
bruised, of each two drachms, lemon peel four 
ounces, subcarbonate of potassa half a pound, 
muriate of ammonia live ounces, rectified spirit 
fuur pint!, water a gallon. Mix them, and distil 

Aleoluil ummoniatimi aroamlicum. E^inbni^. 
— Aromatic amnionialed tincture. 

Take of ammoniated alcoltol eight ounces, 
volatile oil of rmemary a drachm and a half, 
volatile oil of lemons a drachm. Mix them so 
as that the oils shall be dissolved. 

Medical proprrtiei: — Stimulant, and aromatic. 
Dose from f 3fi to f. Ji. 

Spiritia amniomit fttidui. London. — Fetid 



Llof 



Take of spirit of ammonia two pints, 
two ounces- Macerate during twelve he 
then by a gentle tire distil 



half ii 



a cold n 






1, the same ai the 



SptRI 



—Spirit 



Take of rectified spirit three pints, mtiriate of 
amioonia four ounces, subcarbonaie of polassa 
■in ounces. Mix them, and distil with n gentle 
heat a pint atid a half of spirit of ammonia into 
■ receiver which is kept cold. 

Alcohol Hiamoaialam. Edinburgh, — Ainmoni- 
Med alcohol. 

Take of alcohol thirty-two ounces, Mat ™- 
ccnlly bumi twelve ounces, muriate of amm 
Fi^l ounces, wuter six ounces. From lliese 



\fatida emmtmiota. Edinburgh. — 
Ammoniated tincture of assafmtida. 

Take of ammoniated alcohol eight ounces, 
asiafctida half an ounce. Digest in a close 
vessel during twelve hours, then distil over eight 
ounces by tbc heal of boiling water. 

McdinU propertiet, and dose, t'-- -' 
preceding. 

Spiri/Bi ammonia mcctnatiM. London. Suc- 
cinated spirit of ammonia. 

Take of maslich three drachms, alcohol nine 
fluid ounces, oil of lavender fourteen miuims. 
oil of amber four miQims. loluiion of ammonia 
ten fluid ounces. Macerate tlie mastich in the 
alcohol so as lo dissolve it, and pour off the 
clear tincture; then add the other ingredients, 
and mix them by agitation. 

Mtdicai propcrlia. — Stimulant and antispH- 
modic. Dose from mx. lo f. 3lV U has been 
successfully used as an antidote lo the bite of the 
rallle snake. 

^irilai anai. London. — Spirit of aniseed. 

Take of bruised aniseeds half a pound, proof 
spirit a gallon, water sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. Distil one gallon. 

Merfiro/jir<iper(i«i.— Carminative. Dose from 
f. 3i. to f. Jfl. 

Spirifru ormoraf iff mmpMitiu. London.— Com- 
pound spirit of horse radish. 

Take of fresh horse radish sliced, orange peel 
dried, of each a pound ; nutmegs bruised half 
an onnce ; proof spin! a gallon ; water sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate during 
Iweniy-four hours, and distil over a gallon by a 
gentle heat. 

" 'cal properlifl.~- 
dropsies. Dose f. 3j. to f, ^fl. 

Spirilas tatnphora. London. — Spirit of cam- 
phor. 

Take of camphor four ounces, reelified spirit 

two pints. Mix so as In dissolve the camphor. 

TirjctuTie camphofa, Edinbur^h,^ — -Tincuire ol 
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Take of camphor one ounce, alcohol a pound. 
Mix 80 as to dissolve the camphor. It may be 
made with double or treble the quantity of cam- 
phor. 

Medical properties.'^OiAy fit for external use. 

Suirilus caruL London. — Spirit of carraway. 

Take of carraway seeds bruised a pouud and a 
half, proof spirit a gallon, water sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate during twenty- 
four hours; then distil over a gallon by a genUe 
fire. 

Spiritui cari carui. Edinburgh. — Spirit of car- 
raway. 

Take of carraway seeds bruised half a pound, 
proof spirit nine pounds. Macerate in a close 
vessel during two days; then add water sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma, and distil over nine 
pounds. 

Medtcalproperties.^-CaiminQiive. Dose from 
f. 5i. to f. 3ij. 

Spiriius cinnamomi. London. — Spirit of cinna- 
mon. 

Take of oil of cinnamon by weight five scru- 
ples, rectified spirit four pints and a half. Add 
the spirit to the oil with the addition of so much 
water as will be sufficient to prevent empyreuma; 
then distil a gallon over by a slow fire. 

Spiritus ztntri cinnamomi. Edinburgh. — Spirit 
of cinnamon. 

To be prepared in the same manner as the 
spirit of carraway : using a pound of cinnamon 
bark.. 

Medical properties, — Cardiac. Dose f. 5j. to 
3ij. 

Spirtttu colchici ammoniatus, London. — Am- 
moniated spirit of colchicum. 

Take of colchicum seeds bruised two ounces, 
aromatic spirit of ammonia a pint. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. 

Medical properties. — Dr. Williams of Ipswich 
suggested the use of the seeds of colchicum as 
containing the virtues without the deleterious 
Gualities of the plant. Others have questioned 
their power. Dose of this preparation f. 3j. 

Spirittu juniper i compositus. London. Edin- 
burgh. — Compound spirit of juniper. 

Take of iuniper berries bruised a pound, car- 
raway seecls bruised, fennel seeds bruised, of 
each an ounce and a half, proof spirit a gallon, 
water a sufficient quantity to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate during twenty-four hours ; then distil 
over a gallon by a gentle heat. 

Medicjl properties. — Diuretic. Dose f. 5j. 
to f. 5ft. 

Spiritui lavandula. London. — Spirit of laven- 
der. 

Take of fresh [lavender flowers two pounds, 
rectified spirit a gallon, water sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate during twenty-four 
hours ; then distil over a gallon by a gentle heat. 

Sptritus lavandula spica. Edinburgh. — Spirit 
of lavender. 

Take of fresh flowers of lavender two pounds, 
alcohol eight pounds. Distil over seven pounds 
with the heat of a water-bath. 

Principally employed as a perfume. 

^ntus lavandula compositus. London. — Com > 
pound spirit of lavender. 

Take of spirit of lavender three pints, spirit 



of rosemary a pint, cinnamon biik bnni,» 
megs bruised, of each half an QaBoe,nd»| 
ders wood chipped one ounce. MiceMe^j 
fourteen days, and strain. 

Edinburgh. — ^Take of spirit of lavcodalhl 
pounds, spirit of rosemary one pound, < 
bark bruised one ounce, nutmegs bcuHdRl 
drachms, red saunders wood nsped dsl 
drachms. Macerate during seven dns, m\ 
strain. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant and 
Dose from f. 3u< to f. 3ij. 

Spiritus mentha piperita. London. £^Dtai|L| 
Spirit of peppermint. 

Take of dried peppermint a pound asdilii 
proof spirit a gallon, water a suflBcient qansr 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate dnriKiw 
ty-four hours; then distil over a gaUothi 
gentle heat. 

Medical properties. — CarminatiTe. DoaeiSil 
to f. 3ij. 

Spiritus mentha viridis^ London. — Spiff 1 1 
spearmint. 

Take of spearmint dried a pound aiidiUi| 
proof spirit a gallon, water sufficient to pR« 
empyreuma. Macerate during twenifir 
hours ; then by a gentle heat distil over a gpfe 

Medical properties. — Like the last 

Spiritus myristica. London. — -&>iritMsi ^ 
moschata. Edinburgh .^-Spirit ot nutmeg. 

Take of nutmegs bruised two ounces, psi' | 
spirit a gallon, water sufficient to prevent oiff 
reuma. Macerate during twenty-four hoiiB;ds 
distil a gallon by a gentle heat. 

Spiritus pimenta. London. — Spirit of pitf* 

Take of pimento berries bruised two can 
proof spirit a gallon^ water a sufficient qiaii| 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate dss? 
twenty-four hours ; then by a gentle heit £<> 
over a gallon. 

Spiritus myrti pimenttt. Edinburgh. Spiiitc 
pimenta. 

To be prepared with half a pound of bfuici 
pimento bernes in the same manner as the ess- 
way spirit. 

Sledical properties. — Carminative. DoseCH 

Spiritus putegii. London.— Spirit of pcHf- 
royal. 

Take of pennyroyal dried a pound and a Ui 
proof spirit a ji^allon, water sufficient to prenS 
empyreuma. Macerate during twenty-four boss; 
then, by a gentle fire, distil over a gallon. 

Medical properties. — Like spearmint. 

Spiritus rosmarini. London. — Spirit ofro* 
mary. 

Take of fresh rosemary tops two poon^ 
proof spirit a gallon, water sufficient to pitveit 
empyreuma. Macerate during tweDty4bir 
hours ; then distil a gallon with a gentle heat 

SpirUus rorismarini officinalis. Edinbuigh.^ 
Spirit of rosemary. 

Take of iresh rosemary tops two pounds, alco- 
hol eight pounds. Draw on by distillatioD ia^ 
water-bath seven pounds. 

TiNCTUR*. — Tinctures. 

Tinctura aloes. London. — ^Tincture of aloft. 
Take of extract of spiked aloes powderai 
half an ounce, extract of liquorice an ounce au) 
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•nler a pint. ttdifieiJ spirit Tout lluli! 
Macenie in a saml-linlh until the «x- 
3 be ditHilTed ; then strain. 
Tautura aiott $ocotarina. Edinburgh.— Tinc- 
« of socDtori He aloes. 
• Take of tocolorine aloes iii powder half an 
t, extract of liquorice one ounce and a half, 
9ho1 four ounces, water a pound. Dti^l 
piliiTiD; seven days with a gentle heat in a close 
irenel, which is to be shaken frequently (a cir- 
' cufDStaiice to be attended lo in tlie preparation of 
liDclurei genCTally); then pour off the dear 
tiftcturt. Dose from f. 5ft. to f, Jifi. 

Taittyra ulaa tlherea, Edinburgh. — Elhenal 
linciare of aloes. 

Take of socoiorine aines, mynh, of each pow- 
dcied u otince and a half, English saiTron cut 
Oile ounce, sulphuric ether with alcohol one 
fpavd. Digest the myrrh for four days with die 
Mber in a closed bottle; then add the saffron, 
and the aloes. Again digest for four days ; and, 
•hen ihe dregs have subsided, let the tincture be 
poci«d off., 

Medtnl proptrtift. — Stimulant and stomachic. 
1>Mef.3ij. 10 f 3iiJ. 

tmctiiro alortcompolita. London. — Compound 
■lactnre of aloes. 

Take of e:ilract of spiked aloes, powdered saf- 
fron, of each three ounces, tincture of myrrh 
turn piota. Macerate during fourteen days, and 
itnin. 

Taetvra atxt tt m/rrha. Edinburgh.— Tin c- 
BtMn* of aloes and myrrh. 

^t Take of mytrh in powder two ounces, alco- 
|Kol k pound and a half, water Iiolf a pound. Mix 
pile kicohol with tlie water ; then adil the myrrh. 
TMgtat during four days ; and ^lastly add of soco- 
torinc aloes in powder one ounce and a halF, 
Rag) iih saffron cut in pieces one ounce. Dittest 
■gain durinjt three days, and pour off the clear 
bMIDra- I>ase frorn f 3j. to r.3iij. 

Tattara miofa:tida. London. — Tincture of 



T*ke of as&a^tida four ounces, rectihcd spirit 
flf wine two pints, water eight fluid ounces. Add 
"k (jiirii to the aisafitida previously triturated 

'■^ "~" ; then digest (luring seven days, ai)d 

mafalula. Edinburgh — Tincture of 

afKtida. 

* Take of assufslida four ounces, alcohol two 

mndi and a half. Digest during seven days, 

duller through paper. Dose from f. 3J. to 

1 3>ij. 

Trnttwa atiTsntii. I^^ondon. — Tincture of 
nng« peel. 
l^ke of Tresh orange peel three ounces, proof 
o pints. Macerate during fourleendays, 
r. Dose from f. 3j. to f. 3ij. 
TinfturA bmioim compoiila. London. — Com- 
, d titMlare of beotoin. 
Tike of benzoin three ounces, storax balsam 
ounces, tolu balsam one ounce, ex- 
t of spiked aloes half an ounce, rectified 
■piriltwD pints. Macerate during fourteen days, 
and filler. 

ETIiu-fura bmioiiii campmita. Edinburgh.— 
impound tincture of benioin. 
Take of benioin in powder three ounces, 



balsini of I'eru two ounces, hepaticaloes powder- 
ed hair an ounce, akohol two pounds. Digest 
during seven days, and filter through paper. 

Mcdic-dpnipa-tki. — Expectorant. IJoae from , 
r. 3j. 10 f 3ij. 

Tinc'ura bfin^ndi/e iTifoUala. Edinburgh.— 
Tincture of bonplandia, or auguslioa. 

Take of the bark of trifoliate bonplandia brais- 
ed two ounces,, proof spirit two pounds and a 
half Digest during seven days, ana filter througb 
pa^r. Do.'e f. 3j- to f. 3ij. 

Tincturu cviianba. London. — Tincture of ca- 
lumba. 

Take of sliced calumba root two ounces and 
a half, proof spirit two pints. Macerate during 
fourteen days, and 51ter. 

Tinclura colomba. Edinburgh. — Tincture of 
calumba. 

Take of columba root in powder two ounces, 
proof spirit two pounds. Digest during seven 
days, and filter through paper. Dose f. 3j. 
to f ijfi. 

Tinttura camphnrie compoiila. London. — Com- 
potmJ finclure of camphor. 

Take of camphor two scruples ; hard opium 
powdered, acid of benioin, of each one drachm ; 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate during fourteen 
days, and filter. 

Tinctura opii campkarata title tl'air paregori- 
cum AaglonBB, Edinburgh. — Cam phoiaied Cinc- 
ture of opium or paregoric elixir. 

Take of camphor two scruples ; hard purified 
opium powdered, bentoic acid, of each adrachm; 
proof spirit two pints. Digest during seven 
days, and filler. 

Medical propcrliet. — Anodyne and expecto- 
rant, after inflammatory symptoms have some- 
what subsided. Dose from f. 3il. to f. 3ij. 

Tinctura canlharidii. London. — Tincture of 
blistering Hy. 

Take of blistering flies bruised three drachms, 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate during fourteen 
days, amd filter. 

nnctttra cantliBTiditvtacatOTit. Eldinbur^h. — 
Tincture of blistering-fly 

Take of blistering-flies bruised a diachm, 
proof spirit a pound. Digest for seven days, and 
filler through paper. 

Ulcdical propertict, — Stimulant: useful in glcetn 
and leucorrhiEa. Dose from nix. to f.3j. 

Tmchira captki. London. — Tincture of capsi- 

Take of capsicum berries one ounce, proof 

spirit two pints. Macerate during fourteen day», 

and filler. 

Medical pmpertitt. — Slimulanl. Dose from 

IHXij.lof.311: f.Sij.toapintofwalerforagargle. 
J'inctura cardamomi. London. — Tincture of 

cardamoms- 
Take of cardamom seeds husked and bruised 

three ounces, proof spirit two pints. Macerate 

during fourteen days, and filter. 

Tincfnra amomi rrpentii. Edinburgh. — Tine- 
Take of lesser cardamom seed.* bruised four 

ounces, proof spirit two pounds and a half. 

Digestduring seven days, and filter through paper. 
Tinclura cardaiKomi compotila. London. — 

Compound tincture of cardamoms. 
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Take of cardamom seeds, carravray seeds, co- 
cluneal, of each powdered two drachms, cinna- 
mon bark bruiseid half an ounce, raisins stoned 
four ounces, proof spirit two pints. Macerate 
during fourteen days, and filter. 

Medical properties. — Cordial. Dose f. 3ij. 

Tinctura cascarilia, London. — ^Tincture of 
cascarilla. 

Take of cascarilla bark powdered four ounces, 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate during fourteen 
days, and filter. 

Tinctura crotonis eleutheria, Edinburgh. — 
Tincture of croton eleutheria or cascarilla. 

Take of croton eleutheria bruised four ounces, 
proof spirit two pounds and a half. Digest dur- 
ing seven days, and filter through paper. Scarce- 
ly at all used. 

Tinctura castorei. London. — ^Tincture of cas- 
tor. 

Take of castor powdered two ounces, rectified 
spirit two pints. Macerate during seven days, 
and filter. 

Edinburgh.— -Take of castor powdered an 
ounce and a half, alcohol a pound. Macerate 
during seven days, and filter through paper. 

Tinctura castorei composita, Edinburgh. — 
Compound tincture of castor. 

Take of Russian castor in powder one ounce, 
assafoetida half an ounce, ammoniated alcohol 
one pound. Digest during seven days, and filter 
through paper. 

Medical properties. — ^These tinctures are given 
in drachm and two drachm doses, in hysteria 
and spasmodic flatulencies. 

Tinctura catechu. London. — ^Tincture of ca- 
techu. 

Take of extract of catechu three ounces, cin- 
namon bark bruised two ounces, proof spirit 
two pints. Macerate during fourteen days, and 
filter. 

Tinctura catechu acacia. Edinburgh. — ^Tinc- 
ture of catechu. 

Take of extract of catechu powdered three 
ounces, cinnamon bark bruised two ounces, proof 
spirit two pounds and a half. Digest during 
seven days, and filter through paper. Dose f. 3j. 
to f. 3iij. 

Tinctura cinchona. London. — Tincture of cin- 
chona. 

Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark powdered 
seven ounces, proof spirit two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days, and filter. 

Tinctura cinchona. Edinburgh. — Tincture of 
cinchona. 

Take of cinchona bark powdered four ounces, 
proof spirit two pounds and a half Digest dur- 
ing seven days, and filter through paper. Dose 
from f. 3ij. to f. 5ft- 

Tinctura cinchona ammoniata. London. — Am- 
moniated tinctur'' of cinchona. ] 

Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in pow- 
der four ounces, aromatic spirit of ammonia two 
pints. Macerate during two days, and filter. 
Dose f. 3ij. to f. 5iij. 

Tinctura cinchona cowpotita, London. — Com- 
pound tincture of cinchona. 

Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in pow- 
der two ounces, dried orange peel one ounce and 
a half| Virginian snake root bruised three drachms, 



saffron a drachm^ cochineal powdcKd tm » 
pies, proof spirit twenty flaid ounces. Mmb| 
during fourteen dajrs, and filter. 

Huxham's tincture. Dose firooi £ ^. Is t£ I 

Tincttaracinnamomi. Londoow — TbdmiBl 
cinnamonU, Edinburgh. — ^Tincture of ( 

Take of cinnamon bariL bniiaed tbne 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate dnriag 
days, and filter. Dose from f. 3j. to £.3iij. 

Tinctura citmamomi campouta. Ijodarj 
Compound tincture of cinnamon. 

Take of cinnamon bark bruised six dnriii| 
cardamom seeds bruised three dnduM, k 
pepper powdered, ginger root sliced^ of CKka 
drachms, proof spirit two pints. MaomitAil 
ing fourteen days, and filter. 

Tinctura cinnamomi cowfpoiiia. Ediiibii^'-| 
Compound tincture of cinnamon. 

Take of cinnamon bark bruised, 
mom seeds bruised, of each one cmnoe ; I«|ff I 
per in powder two drachms ; proof spilt w\ 
pounds and a half. Digest during sefti is 
and filter through paper. Dose f. 3j. to f.3f 

Tinctura conii maadatL Edinbutgfa.— I»{ 
ture of hemlock. 

Take of dried lea%'es of hemlock two 
cardamom seeds bruised half an oance, jfi\ 
spirit sixteen ounces. Digest during sefciOM 
and filter through paper. I>ose f. 3{l. 

Tinctura croci sativi, Ediaborgh . — 'HbcM { 
safiVon. 

Take of English saffron cut in shitdi 
ounce, proof spirit fifteen ounces. Digttt^ 
seven days, and filter through paper. Mf 
inert. Used for its color. 

Tinctura digitalis, London. — Tincture of i» 
glove. 

Take of foxglove leaves dried four oon 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate daring ke- 
teen days, and filter. 

Tinctura digitalis purpurest, £dinbiB|^- 
Tincture of foxglove. 

Take of foxglove leaves dried one oo^ 
proof spirit eight ounces. Digest duriog sen 
days, and filter through paper. JOose itlXf f** 
dually, but carefully, increased to a f. 3j. 

Tinctura gaUarum. Edinburgh. ^-TinctsRCt 
jjalls. 

Take of galls powdered two ounces, pw^ 
spirit sixteen ounces. Macerate dnnng sem 
days, then filter through paper. Dosef.$.> 
f. 5iij. 

Tinctura gentiana composita, London.— C«» 
pound tincture of gentian. 

Take of gentian root cut two ounces, on*^ 
peel dried one ounce, cardamom seeds \xsBaA 
naif an ounce, proof spirit two pints. Maoatft 
during fourteen days, and filter. 

Tinctura gcntiana composita. Ediobax^-* 
Compound tincture of gentian. 

Take of yellow gentian root sliced and hrmsd 
two ounces, orange peel dried and bruised ooe 
ounce, canella alba bruised half an ounce, oo(^ 
neal in powder half a drachm, proof spirit tm 
pmts and a half. Digest during seven dajs, as' 
filter through paper. Dose f. 5ij. to Jfi. 

Tinctura guaitKi. London ^Tincture ( 



acum. 



inctureoffisai' 



Take of guaiacum powdered half a pooB^ 
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iwo |iinu. MucnaU? during four- 
n dayi and jiliei. 
- Tinrliira ^■tuiuirt o^iiuJa. Edinburgh. — 
Finclure of (;uaiMum. 

I^ke of guaiacum in powder six ounces, al- 
aobol two pounilt ami > half. Digest duriiij; 
berra days, and filter through paper. Duse f. Jj. 

Timrlara gmjiari ammonUla. Londoii. Edin- 
burgh. — AmntDDiuied liniture o^ guaiacum. 

Take of guaiacum in poode. Tour ounce*, 
iMFCHDalic «pirit of unmonui one pint and a half. 
Macerate durini^ fourteen (seven days Edin- 
tburgh), and filter. A good ureparaiion- Dose 
f.3j..of.3ij. 

fiaciura htUtbon niff^i. London. — Tincture 
I «f lilack hellebore. 

> Ttike of the root of black helUborc sliced Tiwi 
i«unMs, proof spirit two pints. Moc-critti: during 
I faurtMit diivs, and filter. 

i Edinburgli.— Take of Mack hrilebnre root 
1 famiteil two ounces, cochineal in powder fiA^en 
grains, proof sptrii fifteen ounces. Uigestduring 
, ovren dayi; iheii filler ilirougli paper. 

JUtifiral jmiperliei, — Emmenagogue. Dose 
ifromf. Sfl.toSj. 

TinduruAuiHuli. London. Edinhurgh. — Tinc- 
ture of hops. 

Tale of hups five ounces, proof spirit two 

pititi. .Mucerale dutiiiu fourteen dayi, and strain 

seien dayc. l.et the imciure be expressed, and 

tered through paper. 

^"Utdieol propertia. — Efficacy doubtful. Dose 

'inctum tiyosryann. I»ndoD. — Tincture of 

Take of the dried leave* of henbane four 
ounces, proof spirit two pints. Macemie during 
fodrteen day«, and filler. 

Tmclura hf/otcyami nigri. Edinburgh. — Tine- 
tore of black heribane. 

Take of the dried lenees of black henbane an 
oitnce, proof epint eicht ounces. Digest during 
seven days, and filler lb rough paper. Suhstiluie 
for opium. Dose m", lo f, 3j. 

Tiitcliiro jalapt, London. — Tincture of j.ilap. 

Take of jalap root powdered eight oitoces, 

Sroof spirit two pints. Digest during fourteen 
ty, and filler. 
Tinctiira convatndi jalupir. Edinbui^h. — 
Tincture of jalap, 

T^ke of jalap root in powder three ounce*, 
oof spinl fifteen ounces. Digest during seven 
-*, and filler through paper. Dose f. 3j. to 

u kino. London. — Tincture of kin'^. 
Ihke of kino in powder three ounem, proof 
"it two pints. Macerate during fitutieen days 
■ slratn. Dose from f. 3j. to f. 3ii. 

wtNTQ mytrliir. London. — Tincture of 

^ak« of myrrh bruised four ounces, leetilied 

X'l three pints. Macerate during ftiurteen 
, aud titter. 
Edinburgh. — Take of myrrli in powder three 
oaiices, alcohol twenty ounces, water ten ounces. 
Digest during seven days, and filter through 
^per. Principally emploTed M a wash lo the 
•ovuthin cases of spongy gums. 



Tiartara opii. Londt>n. — Tincture of opium. 

Take of hard opium powdered two ounces and 
a hair, proof spinl iwo piuia. Materaie during 
fbuneen days, aod strain. 

Tiiicluruopii, Edinburgh, — Tincture of opium, 
commonly called liquid laudanum. 

Take of opium two ounces, ptooC sprit iwo 
pounds. Macerate during twelve days, and 
filler through pr.per. Dose from in»j. to f. SJ. 

TiHcCura oyii nnHwniiita. Kdinbufgh. — Olim 
Elixir paregoricum. Ammoniated tincture of 
opium. 

Take of opium two drachms, Benioie acid, 
saflron cut in slitedj, of each threi* drachms; 
volatile oil of aniseed half a drachm ; ammo- 
niaied alcohol sixteen ounces. Digest during 
seven days, and filter through paper. Dosefrom 
f.;iVto3j. 

lineluraquaaia esctlia. Edinbti^h, — Tinc- 
ture of quassia. 

Take of quassia wood rasped one ounce, 
proof spirit two pounds aod a half. Digist 
diinnfi seven days, and filter through paper. 
Dose t. 3iJ. 

Tmetara thai. London. — Tincture of rhii- 

Take of rhubarb rool sliced two ounoes, car- 
damom seeds bruised one ouncu and a half, 
saffron two drachms, proof spirit two pints. 
Macerate during fouitccu days in a gentle hcnt. 
uod niter. 

Jinriurn rhai. Edinburgh. — Tincture of rhu- 
barb. 

Tale of rhubarb sliced three ounces, l»sser 
cardamom seeds bruised half an ounce, proof 
spirit two pounds and a half. Digest durini; 
seven days, and filler thniugh paper. 

Tiaclara rAirt (ompotita, London, — Com- 
pound linctare of rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb root sliced two ounces, 
liquorice root bruised half an ounce, ginger root 
sliced, saffron, of each two drachms, proof spirit 
a Dint, water twelve fluid ounces. Macerate 
wiui a gentle heat during fourteen days, and 
filter. 

Tinctura rhai el aloei. Ediohur^. — Tirvolure 
of rliubarb and aloes. Formerly sacred elixir. 

Take of rhubarb rool sliced leii drachms, so- 
cotorine aloes |Kiwdeted six drachms, lesser car- 
damom seeds bruised half an ounce, pr-iof spirit 
iHO pounds and a half. Digest during seven 
days, and filter through paper. 

Tinelwarhai et gcnliaiiit. Edinburgh. — Tinc- 
ture of rhubarb and geniiun. 

Take of rhubarb root sliced two ouncei, gen- 
tian root sliced half an ounce, proof spirit Iwo 
Sounds and a half. Digest during seven days, and 
lier ihmugb paper. Dose of the above tine- 
turn, as a pu rgative, from f. j{i. to 5J, ; fura Ua- 
machic, f. 3j. to f. 3iij. 

TJocfura trillt. London. Edinburgh. — TinC' 
lure of squills. 

Take of recent squill rool four ounces (two 
ounces Edinburgh), proof spirit two pints (six- 
teen ounces Edinburgh). Macerate during four- 
days, and fillet. Dose ttma itiKv. to f. 
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Take of wnna Imtm three ouncca, carraway 
■eeds biuiied three drachins, cariinmum seeds 
bruised a drachm, stoned niitns four ounces, 
proof spirit two pints. Moceiate with a getitle 
fieat during fourteen days, and filter. 

Tinetara temut compouia. Edinburgh —Cotn- 
^und tincture of senna- 
Take of the leavea of senna two ounces, Jalap 
)hrui)ed one ounce, coriander seeds bruised hiff 
•n ounce, proof spirit three pounds and a half. 
Digest during seven days, and add four ounces 
o! refined suior to the tincture when 61tered. 
Dose from f. 5ij. to f. jvj. 

Tinclara icrpeiUarue. London. — Tincture of 

Take of snake root three.ounces, proof spirit two 
I- 'pints. Macerate during fourteen dayii, and filter. 
Tinctara arklolochia itrprntaiia. Edinburgh. 
r'innure of snake toot. 

Take of snake root bruised two ounces, 
cocliineal in puwder a drachm, proof spirit two 
pounds and a half. Oiliest during seven days, 
and filter through paper. Dose from f. 30. to 
f 3ii. 

Tinctui-a tolui/cra balsami. Edinburgh .—Tine- 
Take of balsam of lolu one ounce and a half, 
alcohol a pound. Digest until the balsam be 
dissolved, and filter through paper. Very little 

Tinctwa valtriana. tondon. — Tincture of va- 

Take of valerian root in powder four ounces, 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate during four- 
teen days, and filter. Dose f 5j. to f. 3ij. 

Tittclura vakriait* ammmiata. LAndon. — 
Ammoniated tincture of valerian. 

Take of valerian root four ounces, aromatic 
spirit of ammonia iwo pints. Macerate during 
fourteen days, and filler. Dose f. 3J. 

TinctiiTa vtrairi albi. Edinburgh, — Tincture 
of nhile hellebore. 

Take of while hellebore mot bruised eight 
ounces, proof spirit one pound and a half. Di- 
gest during seven days, and tiller through paper. 
I3ut Utile used. Doseniv to t1i.i'> 

TiiKtura aingibera. London. Tiacluns amo. 
DD lingtteru, Edinburgh. — Tincture of ginger- 
Take of ginger root sliced Iwo ounces, recti- 
fied ipitit two pints. Macerate during fourteen 
days (seven days Edinburgh), and liller. Dose 
f.3j.B.3,i. 

Xthcre* — Preparations of ether. 

Mllar tuIfiAururut.— Sulphuric elher- 



Sprilui xlherii aromatkia. London. — Aro- 
matic spirit of ether 

Take of cinnamon bark bruised three drachms, 
rardamom seedspowdered a drachm and ti hatf, 
long pepper povrdeted, ginser root sliced, of 
:cach a drachm, spirit of sulphuric ether a pinl- 
Alacerale during fourteen days in a stopped gla«s 
bottle, and strain. 

^htr nitpha-lrut aim itkcholl nroiudftcui- 
Edinburgh.— Aromatic sulphuric ether with al- 
cohol. 



Take of cinnamon bark bruised, curdamoni 
seeds bruised, each an ounce; long pepper bruited 
Iwo dradims ; sulphuric ellier with alcohol two 
pounds dud a half- Digest during 5<tven days, 
and filter through paper. 

Spirilui itlAtm niCrici. London. — Spirit of 

Take of reclified spirit Iwo pints, uilric acid 
(by weiaht) tliree ounces- Ada the acid gradu- 
ally to tlie spirit, and mix Ihem, taking care 
that the temperature during the mixture does 
not exceed ISO"; tlien distil over by a gentle 
heat twenty-four fluid ounces. 

Spirilui alkrit nitroii. Edinburgh. — Spirit of 
nitrous ether. 

Take of alcohol three pounds, nitrous acid 
one pound. PourOie alcohol into a large phial 
placed in a vessel filled with cold water, and 
^mdually add the acid with frequent agitation. 
Let the phial be slightly corked, and placed in a 
cool place during seven days ; then distil the 
liquor by Uie heat of boding water, into a re- 
ceiver kept cool with snow or water, so long as 
any spirit comes over. 

Medical pmpertiet. — Refrigerant, diuretic, and 



Mtktr adphuriau ciun i^cohole. Edinburgh. — 
Sulphuric ether with alcohol. 

Take of sulphuric ether one pari, alcohol two 
pans. Mix them. 

Medieat propertia, — Stimulant, antispasmo- 
dic, and narcotic. Dose of the ether itself 
from f; 3ft. to f 3ij., of the spirit from f. 3j- lo 
f 3iij. 

t^piritui tflfieruiulphunci compuiilus. London. 
— Compound spirit of ether- 
Take of spirit of sulphuric ethai a pint, 
ethereal oil two fluid drachms. Mii. A suli- 
Btilule for Hothnan's anodyne. Dose from f. 3ft. 
to f. 3.j. 

ViHi.— Winei. 

FinuiB nfcfi. L«ndoD, — Wine of aloes. 

Take of extract of spiked aloes eight ounces. 
canella bark two ounces, proof spirit, distilled 
water, of each four pints. Rub the extract to 
povider with white sand previously freed firom 
impurities; ruh also ihe canella bark into pow- 
der, and on tliese mixed together let the water 
and spirits be poured; then digest with frequenl 
agitation, during fourteen days, and strain. 

rinuni afoei lotolorina. Edinbargfa. — Wine 
of sncolnrine aloes. 

Take of socotorlne aloes in ^wder one ouoo., 
lesser cardamom seeds bruised, ginger root 
bruised, of each a diaclim, Spanish white wine 
Iwo pounds. Digest for seven days, agitating 
the mixture frequently and strain. The fot- 
toula of the London college is absurdly termed 

Mtdicai properties — Stomachic and purga- 
tive. Dose from f.3j- to f.Siij. for Im first 
intention, from f.^fi. to f.^ift. for the secaad- 

I'iwiDi cofrAio". London. — Wineofcolchicuoi. 

Take of the fresh root of colchieum bruised 
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beltei 
Ihocnson). 

Mfdicut propcrtia. — Scdaliie, purgative, and 
(iliartliaricic. Dose from Xi\\v. lo f. 3j.; in in- 
lirig its dose iu effects ihnuld be tAnM\y 
ntched. 

nUHi gmtiana tompinitum. Eclinburgb. — 
^und wine of geniiaa. 

tian toot half an ounce, cmchona 
unce, orange peel dried two drachms, 
e drachia, proof spirit (our ounces, 
ipaniih while vrine two pounds and 3 half. 
'out first the proof spirit on ihe root and 1h« 
Itrti sliced and bmised, and at the end of twen- 
|-fbur hoars add ibe winej then macerate dur- 

Vierati days, and strain. Dose !. 3(i. 
inum ipcroruanJW. London. — Wine ofipeca- 

Take of ipecacuanha root bruised two ounces, 

S" ' iril twelve fluid ounces, distilled water 
_ uid ounces. Macerate during fourteen 

tys, and filter. 

, Edinburjh,— Take of the root of ipecacuaniia 
'aised two ounces, Spanish white wine two 

KB. Digest during seven days, then filter, 
le as an emetic from f. 3ij. lo f. Jj, for an 
jtult. As ail expectorant. Sic, tlL^ij. <o f. 2(i. 

liauc labaci, Edinburgh. — Wine 
r tobacco. 

Ta1:e of tobacco leaves one part, Spanish white 
M IweWe parts. Macerate during ieieo days, 
d filler through paper. 
itedicat projitTtiet. — Diuretic and anliipas- 
todic. Dose from ms. to i. 3(1. 

rinufli (•pii. London. Edinburgh. — Wine of 
pium. 

_ Take of extract of opium an ounce, cinnamon 

k bruised, clove bruised, of each a diachm, 

«r spirit six fluid ounces, distilled water ten 

id ounces. Macerate during eight days (leren 

Bdinburgh], and filler. 

Medical pn^rtici. — Useful where opium in 
plbsianceor mere tincture is objectionable. Dote 
■xij. tn f. Sft. or 3J. 

J Finum rhai Edinburgh— Wine of rhubarb. 
^ke of sliced rhubarb root tivoounces, canella 
^^k bruised a drachm, proof spirit t>vo ounci-^, 
tuiiih white wine fifleeti ounces. Macerate 
tfiog seven days, and filter through paper. 
!jBefromf.3(J.tof.5i(i. 
yimim neratri. London. — Wine of white helle- 
Mre. 

ttke of while hellebore root brulseil eight 

res, Droof spirit a pint, distilleil water a pint 

a half. Macerate durinR fourteen days, and 

SeWom employed. Dose ii[X. to (. oft. 

Acetic*.— Preparations with vinegar. 

jUidum leclicuM aromaticum. Edinburgh. — 

itic vinegar. 
Take of rosemary lops dried, sage leaves 
''"' of each one ounce; lavender flowers dried 
I ounce; cloves bruised half a drachm; dis- 
hd vinegar two pounds. Macerate during 
~~ days, and filter the expressed liquor ihroagh 
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Mfdkal pmjierliei. — Chiefly employed ij 
correct the odor of sick rooms. Dose iniernali] 
as a stimulant from f. 3i1, to f, 3j. 

Aeidum acetkuiii campkoratum. Edinburgh 

Camphorated acetic acid. 

Take of acetic acid six ounces, camphor luilf 
aa ounce. Rub the camphor to powder by i\it 
ossislanceofa small ijuaiility of alcohol ; then dis- 
solve it in the acid. 

Mfditat propcr(ici.— Snuffed up the nostrils 
in faintings and languors. 

AcelumcoUhici. London. — Vinegar of meadow 
saffron (colchicitm). 

Take of fresh meadow laflVon root sliced aa 



with the vinegar in a coiered glass vessel during 
twenty-four hours ; then express, and set the li- 
quor aside for the subsidence of the fteculencies. 



Lastly, add the spirit to the clear liquor. 
Medkal proptrtia. — Diuretir, sedatii 
iturthritic. Dose from f. 3ft. lo t. 3j. 
Acelum scilla. London. — Vinegar of squill. 



:. XVI 1. 



Take of fresh squill root dried a pound, dis- 
tilled vinegar six pints, proof spirit half a pint, 
Maeerate the squill rooi in the vinegar with a 
gentle heal and in a covered vessel duria;twen- 
ty-four hours; then express the liquor, and set it 
aside for the subsidence of the fxculencies. Lastly 
add Ihe spirii to the cleat liquor. 

Acidum aeeliaim icUlitieum. Edinburgh. — Vi- 
negar of squill. 

rake of squill root dried one ounce, dislillrd 
vinegar fifteen ounces, alcohol one ounce and a 
half Macerate the squill with the acid durini; 
se»e(i days ; then express the liquor, and add the 
alcohol to it. When the fsculencies have subsided 

r'ur off the clear l.quor. Dose from f.3(i. to 
3ij. 

Mellita, — Preparations will) honey. 



JUtl bvraeit, London. — Honey of boiax. 

Take of subborate of soda powdered a drachm, 
clarified honey one ounce. Mix them. 

Metlkat properliei. — Useful in aplhous affec- 
tions of Ihe fiiucei as a local detergent. 

Mil rotir. London. — Rose honey. 

Take of the petals of the ted rose dried rnnr 
ounces, boiling waterthree pints, clarified honey 
live pounds. Macerate the petals in Ihe w{iti>i 
during six hours, and boil it down by means uf 
a waier-bath to a proper consisience. This is 
chiefly employed as an adjunct to gargles. 

Oiymtl tinqilrx. London. — Simple oxytnel. 

l^ke of clarified honey two pounds, distilled 
vinegsr one pound. Boil them in a glass vessel 
by a gentle heal to due consistence. A cooling 
beverage in fevers. Dose f 3j. or f 3ij- dissolv- 
ed in water or barley water. 

Oigmtt tcilla. lx)ndon. — Oxymel of squill. 

Take of clarified honey three pounds, vinegiir 
of squill two pints. Uoil in a glass vessel ovi^r 
a gentle fire to a due consistence. 

Mfdkai prnp^tUi. — Enpeclorant. Dose f. Jls 
tof.3ij. 
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SvAUPi.—Syraps. rate the taffron in the water 

These with a very few exceptions might be in a slightly covered vetsel ; then filttr the li^ 

banished from the pharmacofXEias and disused and add to it the sugar. 

in extemporaneous prescription. Syrupusdianthicarjft}p^lii.'EdiB}»t^—S^ 

Sunqnu simplex, London. — Syrup. of the clove July flower. 

'fake of refined sugar two pounds and a half. Take of recent petals of the dove Joly Imr 

water a pint. Dissolve the sugar in the water freed from their claws one part, boilinf ntt 

by means of a water-bath ; then set it aside for four parts, refined sugar seven parts. JUceft 

twenty-four hours; separate the scum, and if there the petals in the water daring twelve kn; 

be any fsces, pour ofi* the clear part from them, then, to the liquor being strained add thefam 

Rumpus simplex. Edinburgh. — Simple syrup, and dissolve it with a gentle heat. 

lake of purified sugar fifteen parts, water Svruput lemonum. London. — Sjmp of lem. 

eight parts. Dissolve the sugar in the water by "fake of strained lemon jaice a pint, rM 

a gentle heat, aud boil it a little so as to form sugar two pounds. Dissolve the sogir ii ii 

syrup. juice in the manner ordered for synip. 

^ntputaceti. Edinburgh. — Syrup of vinegar. Syrupus citri meAat. Edinburgh. — Sjmfi 

'fake of vinegar five parts, refinea sugar seven lemons, 

parts. Boil so as to form syrup. Useful in Take of lemon juice strained, after the bm 

mixing with barley water in febrile and inflam- have subsided, three parts ; refined sopr fa 

matory disorders. parts. Dissolve the sugar. An agre«bieiji^ 

Syrupus altfut^. London. — Syrup of marsh for acidulating drinks, 

mallows. ^urvpmmori. London. — Syrup of mnlboif 

Take of fresh marsh mallow root bruised half "Take of strained mulberry juice a pint, nSm 

a pound, refined sugar two pounds, water four sugar two pounds. Let the sugar be dimM 

pints. Boil the water with the root down to in the juice in the manner directed for synip> 

one half, and express the liquor when it is cold ; Surupus papaverit. London. — Syrup of poffi. 

set it aside for twenty-four hours for the subsi- '^ke of the dried capsules of the poppy bi» 

dence of the fsces, then decant off the clear Ii- ed and freed from seeds fourteen ounce<|Ure|aMi 

quor, and, having added the sugar to it, boil down sugar two pounds, boiling water two gmlloM srf 

to a due consistence. a half. Macerate the capsules in die water ie* 

Si/rupus alt/kra officinalis. Edinburgh. — Syrup ing twelve hours ; then boil Uie whole in a lOK^ 

of marsh mallows. bath down to one frallon, and stron^sly ex]iRS> 

Take of fresh root of marsh mallows sliced Boil the liquor again down to two pounds irf 

one part, water ten parts, refined sugar four strain it while it is hot. Set it aside tiifie 

parts. Boil the water with the root down to one hours for the subsidence of the feces; then tf 

naif, and strain by strong expression. Put aside the clear liquor down to one pint, and add At 

the strained liquor, and when the f&eces have sub- sugar in the manner directed for making sjim 

sided add the sugar to it ; then boil so as to form St/rupus papatferis somniferi. Edinburgh.— S*- 

a syrup. A useless preparation, only slightly rup of white poppy, 

demulcent. Take of the capsules of the white poppy dnri 

Syrupus awantiorum. London. — Syrup of and freed from the seeds one part, boiling ^nV 

oranges. fifteen parts, refined sugar two parts. Maeati 

Take of fresh orange peel two ounces, boiling the sliced capsules in the water during tmlNi 

water a pint, refined sugar three pounds, hours; then boil until a third part only of the fi- 

Macerate the peel in the water during twelve quor remains, and strain the decoction bystiwc 

hours in a covered vessel; then pour the Ii- expression. Boil the strained liquor down* 

quor olT, and add the sugar to it. one-half, and strain it again. LAStly, having ali- 

Syrupus citri aurantii. Edinburgh. — Syrup of ed the sugar boil for a short time so as to fcra 

orange. syrup. A useful anodyne. Dose from L^ 

Take of the fresh peel of Seville oranges three to f. Jj- 

ounces, boiling water one pound and a half, re- Syrupus rhaados, London. — Syrup of the ffi 

fined sugar three pounds. Macerate the peel poppy. 

with the water in a covered vessel during twelve Take of the recent petals of the red poppy i 

hours ; then add the sugar to the strained liquor, pound, boiling water a pint and two fluid ounoo^ 

and subject it to a gentle heat so as to form a refined sugar a pound and a half. To the waier 

syrup. heated in a water-bath gradually add the pelib 

Syrupus colchici autumnalis. Edinburgh.— Sy- of the red poppy, stirring them occasionally; 

nip of meadow saffron. then, having renooved the vessel, macerate dsiiif 

Take of fresh meadow safiVoe root cut into twelve hours, press out the liquor, and set it aiidi 

thin slices one ounce, distilled vinegar sixteen for the subsidence of the impurities. Lastly, M 

ounces, refined sugar twenty-six ounces. Mace- the sugar in the manner oraered for malring qp* 

rate the root in the acid during two days, occa- rup. A mere coloring syrup, 

sionally shaking the vessel; then expressing Synqna rhamni. London. — Syrup of hock^ 

gently, strain the liquor, and add the sugar to it. thorn. 

Lastly, boil a little so as to form syrup. Dose Take of the fresh juice of buckthorn hetOB 

f. 3(1. to f. 3vj. gradually increased. four pints, ginger root sliced, pimento beim 

Synifm croci. I/>ndon. — Syrup of saftron. bruised, of each an ounce, refined sugar tfane 

lake of saffron one ounce, boiling water one pounds and a half. Set apart the juice thne 

pint, refined sugar two pounds and a half. Mace- days for the subsidence of the fieces ; then 
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7oa pint of ibe cleared juiceaddihe ginger root 

' and pimenio berries ; then maceralewiili h ^ntle 
heat durini; four houn, and sinain. Boil the re- 

' makdeT of the juice down to a piol and n liall' ; 
foil the liquon, and add the sugar in llie manner 

' ordered for making syrup. 

' Syrupui rAoJBiii f afAordri. Edinourgh. — Syrup 

1 of buckthorn. 

' Take of the clarified juice of ripe buckthorn 

' berries tvo parts, refined sugar one pari. Bail 

I so as 10 form syrup. The London formula the 

I best. A brisk cathartic. Dose from f. 3ij. to f. J). ; 
not much used excepting in veterinary practice. 

I Sifmpui rota. London. — Syrup of Lbe rose. 

r Take of the petals of the hundred -leaved roie 

r tlried teven otinces, refined sucar six pounds, 
boiling naler four pints, ikiacerate the rose pe- 
Utt in the water for twelve hours, and strain. 
Evaporate the itiained liiuor in b viater-batb 
doHii to IivD pints and a half; then add the *a- 
gar 10 as to form syrup. 

^irvpia rata ccnlij«liit. Edinburgh, — Syrup 
of damask roses. 

Tftke of the fresh petals of the damask rose 
one part, bulling water four parts, reRned sugar 
three patb. Macerate the petals in the naier 
during Ivreive hours ; then add the sugar to the 

^Oained liquor, and boil so as lo form syrup. 

WKmille laxative. Duse from f. jii. to f. Jiil. 

^Es^t^ui roia gallica. Edinburgh, Syrup of 

■a totes. 

IP Take of the petals '•( the reil rose dried one 
pact, boiling water nine parts, rcSaed suf^r ten 
parts. Macerate llie petals in the nater duiing 
Inrelvehonts; llien boil a little and strain. Add 
the sugar to the strained liquor, and again boil a 
little so Hs In form a syrup. A weak astringent, 
Synpiu lortapariUs. London. Syrup of sar- 

Take of sarsaparilla root one pound, boiling 
water one gallon, refined sugar one pound. 
Macerate the root in thnwater during twenty-four 
hours, then boil down to four piDls,and strain the 
liquor while hoi; lastly, add the sugar and eva- 
porate to aduecoitsisti>nce, Anseless preparation. 

StfTvput itiUa aerilima. Edinburgh. Syrup 
of iquill. 

Take of vinegar of squill four parts, refined 
sugar in powder seven parts. Dissolre the sugar 
hi a gentle heat k> as to form syrup. Dose from 
f. 51- to f- 3ij. 

Syruina MBit*. London.— Syrup of senna. 

Take of senna leaves two ounces, fenitel seeds 
bruised one ounce, manna three ounces, reRned 
sugar a pound, boiling water a pint. Macerate 
the senna leaves and the fennel seeds in the 
water in a gentle heal during twelve hours : 
strain the liquor ; mix with it the manna and 
sugar, and boil down to a due consistence, 

Sj/n^na rettia lenaa. Edinburgh. — Syrup of 

Take of senna leaves two ounces, boiling 
water a pound and a half, burnt syrup eight 
ounces. Macerate the leaves in Ihe water in a 
covered vessel dunng four hours and strain ; then' 
add the syrup, and boil wiihagentle heal goiil llie 
whole acquire the tonsistence of the burnt syrup. 
Chiefly HDployed for children. Dose from 3ij, 
tof. 3i 



^ru^ut tolutama. London, — Syrup of lolu. 

i^ke of balsam of tolu an ounce, boiling 
water a pint, refined sugar two pounds. Boil 
the balsam in the water during half an hour in a 
close vessel, frequently stirring it, and strain 
the liquor when cold ; th:a add the sugar so as 
to ftmn syrup. 

Sympia toluij'era baltami. Edinburgh. — Syrup 

Take of simple syrup two poundi, tincture of 
balsam of tolu one ounce. To the syrup, tm-, 
mediately upon its being made and before il is 
quite cold, add gioduaUy the tincture, frequently 
stirring. 

St/rapui vioLe odoratit, Edinburgh, — Syrup of 

Tate of the flowers of the odorous violel two 

EarU, b(iilin; water eight parts, refined sugar 
fteen parts. Macerale the flowers in the water 
during IweDly-four hours in a covered glass or 
gUzed earthen ware vessel : then strain without 
eipression, and add a sufficient quantity of 
sugar to make syrup. This syrup is principally 
employed as a lest of acids and alkalies; but X 
is an agreeable laiative for young children. 

S^nipui zingibrrit, London. — Syrup of ginger. 

Take of ginger roots sliced two ounces, boil- 
ing water a pint, refined sugar two pounda. 
Macerate the ginger root in the water during 
four hours and strain ; then add the sugar so as 
lo form syrup. 

Synipui amamiiingiberii. Edinburgh. — Synip 
of gingW' 

Take of ginger root powdered six drachma, 
boiling oaler one pound, refined sugar twenty, 
two ounces. Macerate the toot in ihe water, 
(he vessel being covered, ibr twenty-four hours ; 
then add the sugar to the strained infusion and 
dissolve by a gentle heat. Carminalive. Dosef. 3ij. 
CowFKCTioNss.— Coufections , 

Conserves and electuaries are included under 
this head in the last edition of the Loudon 
Pharmacopceia, 

C'on/rrtiu amygdaturum. London. — Confec- 
tion of almonds. 

Take of sweei almonds an ounce, acacia gum 
ill powder a drachm, refined sugar half an aunce. 
Macerate the almonds in water lo separate the 
cutick : then beat all the ingredients together, 
until they be completely incorporated. Used 
for forming the almond mixture. 

Confeflio onmidlicii. London. — Aromaticcon- 

Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each 
two ounces; doves oite ounce; cardamom seeds 
half an ounce; saffron dried two ounces; pre- 
pared shells sixteen ounces ; refined sugar in 
SDwder two pounds ; water a pint. Rub the 
ry substances mixed together into a very iint 
powder; then gradually add the water, and mix 
until the whole be ihorouijhiy incorporated. 

FJrclaariKm aromatifwii. Edinburgh— Aro- 
matic electuary. 

Take of the aromatic powder one part, syrup 
of orange Iwo parts. Mix. and beat them well 
together s» as to make an electuary. An excel- 
lent forai of giving cordials and aromatics, 
Doie from 9fl to 5(1 or more. 

Ma 
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f€4 PHAEMACT. 

Coi^ectto atranimram. Lcmdar:. — ■C o D fed io ii Ctmfcctut 

of onnigM. of tin; do^-4xiK. 

Take of ibe tmter nod of tlit freib ona^ Take of tiie palp oT te 

tepsmted by raspmg a ponnd. lefin^ ■oiv Te&iiedmgBriDpowaertwailvi 

tbfee pounds. Beat 'tiip riud in u iuhk mortar tn^ether wo as compliAiJjrtD 

wttb a wooden pettie ; tbec add tiit: sugar and CoKftetw nar faiUoc. Ij 

<xmtiDu« tiie tieating until liitj be campleiriy of tbe red nK. 

incorporated. Taice of the mibloini petak of 4a sd 

CMuerva dtn attraaiu. £dinbiix;gh.— ^od> fiaud from tiie ulawb a pooady lafiaad 

•erv« of orangfs- thiec; pooada. Beat tbe peak k a ttn 

Oiatc; off tbe outer rind of SeiiUe oiango, tar ; ^en add tbe aigar, and beat apia natd ibe 

beat it into a pulp, and whik beatrng it add wbok be ccnn|defednr inewpmai Bd. 

paduanj tbree times its wetgfai of refined sugar. Edinbnxgb. — ^Beat tbe mdikKva pBlds of &e 

fkomajcbic. Dose 3j. to 3is red raae id a pulp, and add, doziaf Ibe beadag, 

CDfi^ciipoasitf. London.— ConiBCtioD of caa- three times tbeirwe^bt of nfiaadaagar. 

tia. Cm^ectio rtO^. Tiondnn.— ConJwnhna af ne. 

Take of imb cassia pulp half a pound, man- Take of me leaves dried, l e i i awi y aeedR, 

na two onnoes, tamarind pulp one ounce, wymp lanrd berries, of each an ounee aad a b^; aigft- 

of Toees half a pound. Bruise tiie manna ; tivn pennm half an oonoe; black pqipertirodiaBbBs; 

dissolve it in tbe sjrrup by fb£ beat of a water- dazified booey aizleen oonees. Let te drf 

batli, and, baring mixed in die pulp, enqxaate articles be rubbed togedier iaiD a te i y flu e pow- 

to a due consistence. der; then add tiie honey, and mxa te wbole 

Uectuaruimeatai^fighiU. £dinbni|^ — ^Elee- together. I/sed princmUy rubbed daam with 

tuary of rawna. gniel in enemetafBr dbudrens* oooviilfloai; one 

Take of cassia pmp four parts, tamarind pulp, or two scruples being employed as a doK. 

manna, of each one part, syrup of damask roKS Cra^ecfio jcaaBBowc l/widnB.— Oaiiaakia of 

our parts. Bruise the manna in a mortar, and le aumitHiy . 

dissolve it io the syrup by means of a geotk Take of ■cammony in poavAsr an ooBi aad 

beat ; then add tbe pulps, and by a oontiniied a half; luuised dorea, powdered gmge^nst, of 

heat reduce the mixture to a due consistence, eacb six dradmis ; oil of cartawa y bslf a dn i ,b Bi ; 

Gently laxative. I>ose 5j. to 3vj. syrup of roses a sufficient qnanti^. Bob ibe 

Coi^ectio cjni. London. — Confectioo of opium, diy substances into a veiy fine powder ; &bb gia- 

Talte of hard opium in powder six drachms, dually add the synq), and rub mem agam; liAy, 

long pepper an ounce, ginger root two ounces, after adding the oil of canaway, mix tiie whole. 

carraway seeds tiiree ounces, syrup a pint. Rub Cfn^rctio wamt^. LoDdoOd— OarfactiOB of 

the opium widi tbe syrup made hot ; then add aenna. 

tbe remaining articles reduced to powder and Take of aemm leaves eight mmoei; figi a 

mix tbeuL pound ; taaiahnd polp, cassia pnlp, tbe pi^ «f 

JEfecfaoriafli opiatum. Edinburgh. — OUm efer- prunes, of each half a pound; coiiaiidH M& 

iuandm tkebmemms — (^nate electuaiy, formerly inur ounces ; liqnotieeiiMiltbree oiiDDes;Hfiaed 

thebaic dectuary. angar two pounds and a half. Powder tbe 

Take of aromatic powder six ounces, Virgi- senna leaves witii the coriander seedi, aa diep a- 

sian snake root in fine powder three ounces, rate ten ounces of tbe mixed powder by dfimg. 

opium diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spa- Bod tbe reaidue witii the figa and H qno n c e nol 

oiA wliite wine half an ounce, syrup of ginger in four pints of water mtil it be reduoad cm 

a pound. Mix so as to form an electuary. half; then press outand strain tbe liquBr. Eva- 

Htdicalfrvpertia. — Excellent forms of giving porate tbe strained liquor in a wato-faiA mad 

opium in duonic affections of tbe bowels, ice of tbe whole only a nint and a balf reaain; 

llose from gr. vj, to 9tj, tiien tiie sugar bemg aaded makeaigrnp; '■■I' 

Ccmfectio ytperii a^. London. — Confection ly mix the palps gradually witii the •ynm, aad 

of black pepper. having added tbe sifted powder let tiK foiole be 

Take of black pepper, elecampane root, of each mixed together, 

one pound ; iiennd seeds three pounds ; honey, Elethmimm araar coayo sif wa. E d iahig b.— 

refined fogv, of each three pounds. Rob the Compound electuary of senna, 

dry ingredients together into a fine powder; Take of senna leaves ei^ oonoeii, e a ri a n d gr 

then add tbe booey and beat tbe whole into a seeds four ounces, bqnorice root braind tbiee 

mass. A substitute for Ward*B paste. Dose ounces, figs, pnlp of prunes, of each a poaod, 

3j. to 3ij' pulp of tamarinds half a pound, refinea sugar 

EUetuanuM catedm compoutmn. Edinburgh, two pounds and a bal( water firarpoonda. Ibib 

— Compound electuary of catechu. the senna with the coriandet, ana aepanie ten 

Take of extract of catechu four ounces, kino ounces of tbe mixed powder by sifbng. Boil 

three ounces, dnnamon bark, nutmeo, of each the residue with tite figs and liquorice lool ia the 

one ounce, opium diffused in a sufficient quan- water down to one half; then express and sbaia. 

tity of Spanish while wine a drachm and a half^ Evaporate tbe strained liquor to about a pound 

syrup or red roses boiled to tite thickness of and a half; add tiie sugar, and giadoany die 

honejr, two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the pulps ; and lastly mix in the powder, 

solid ingredienu to powder; then mix tiiero witii Medical propfrfio.— Mild and efficadous 

the opium and hooey so as to make an dectnary. purgatives, similar to the dd leaitiac dectnaiy. 

DoM 3fi to 3ij. Dose 3ij. to jO. 
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Pt'LT IRES.— Powders. 

Ptlvii atoa coinpviiliii. Loodon. — Compound 

lUie of exlrnet of spiked aloes an ouuce and 
btlf, guaracum gum resin an ounce, compound 
wdti of cinnamon half an ounce. Let the 
lra«t of aloes and the gualacum be powdered 
itely, (hen mix lliem with the compound 
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1 four scruples. Lei 



— Warm cathartics. 



oC cinnamon. 

MrdifiJ ptoprrtUt,- 
Bln3j. 

Phlai luari tampotUia. Edinburgh. — Com- 
runil powder of asarabacca. 
TAi of the leaves of asarabaoca three parts, 
te leaves of majoram, and flowers of lavender, 
nch one part. Let Ihem he rubbed iog;elhcr 
W a powder. 
IVincipally used in tooth ache, snuffed up the 



■ompoiitus. London.— Cwn- 

Hind powder of ciimamoo. 

Take of cinnamon bark two ounces, carda- 

om seeds one ounce and a half, Ringer root 

'Aw ounce, loog pepper half an ounce. Itub 

"* — together into a very fine powder. 

■Mt aromutifut. Edinburgh. ^Aromatic 

' Take of cinnamon bark, cardamom seeds, 
^nger root, of each equal parts. Uuli ihero '.o 
BWT fine powder, wlrich must be preseived in 
r> weQ slopped phial. 

Mtdiral properlia. — Aromatic and camina- 
rt. Dose 3fl to 9j, 

Palva eimtrayrrva compontui. London. — 
Compoati'l powder of conirayetra. 
TUw of conttayetva root in powder five 
nms, prepered shells a pound and a hair. Let 
vn be mixed. 

Att^ai prnptT/iri.— Sudorific and stimulant. 
Km niQcnused as former!)'. Dose 3(1 to 3fi- 
'Pufcii conttt lati aan opio. London.^ — -Powder 
r bural hartshorn with opium. 
Tike of bard opium in powder a drachm, 
im burnt and prepared an ounce, cochi- 
>i powder a drachm. Let them be mixed. 
Pwtit opiafw. Edinburgh. — Opiate powder. 
Take of opium one pail, prepared carbonate 
' lime nine parts. Lei them be rubbed loge- 
w into a fine powder. Dose of these powders 
'. V. to 3j. 

PaJs nttic composilui. London. — Compound 
powder of chalk. 
Take of prepared chalk half a pound, cinna- 
lOn hark four ounces, tormenlil root and acacia 
.,Wn of each three ounces, long popper half an 
lOancf. Let ihem separatel; be rubbed into Gne 
'iwdef, and then Ihe whole mixed. 

f*iifvi> earboaalit caWu compoiitui. Edinburgh. 
■—Compound powder of carbonate of lime. 
Tttke of prepared carbonate of lime four 
■DCM, cinpamun bark a dmchm and a half, 
btmce halfa drachm. Rub ihem together into 

Mtdieal propertin. — Astrin^nt and ani.ieid ; 
. W London jwepaiaiion the most efficacious. 
<t)o*e vr- r. to 3j. 

' FhIv. rrcliT cumpotilia mn I'pio. London. — 
ftaipmuuJ powder of chalk with opium. 

TiiWof compound powder of chalk six ounces 



and a half; hard 
ihem be mixed. 

Medical praperiie4. — Anodjne as well as as- 
Iriugenl. Dose from gr. xv. to 9ij. 

Puloii jalapa comjioiilui, Kdiuburgh. — Com- 
pound powder of jalap. 

Take of powder of jalap root one part, luper- 
lartrate of potaasa two parts. Let Ihem be 
rubbeil togeuier into a line powder. 

fl/trficfllpTOpfrfiEj.— Deooitruent, and purga- 
tive. Dose 3j. lo Bij. 

Fulfil ijKcijcuaiJis compoiilus. London, — 
Compound powder of ipecacuanha. 

Tsie of ipecacuanha toot powdered, hard 
opium in powder, of each a drachm; sulphate of 
potassa powdered one ounce. Mix Uiem. 

Pulvit ipccac'ianha (( iipii. Edinhurgh.^Pow- 
der of ipecacuanha and opium. 

Take of ipecacuanha tool powdered, opium, 
of each one part; sulphate of polassa eight parts. 
Ituh them together inU a fine ponder 

Medical proptrliei. — Sudorific. A substitute 
for the old Dover's powder. Dose grs. v. lo 3j. 

Pu/iiii fcj'ito compoiitua. London. — Compound 
powder of kino 

Take of kino fifteen drachms, cinnamon bark 
half an ounce, hard opium a drachm. Rub Ihem 
separately inlo a very fine powder, and mix them. 

Mrdical propertia. — Astringent. Dose 3(f. 
lo3j. 

Puhii in/intu composUla. Edinburgh, — Com- 
pound saline powder. 

Take of pure muriate ofsoda, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, of each four parts; sulphate of polassa 
three parts. Dry the satis witK a gentle heat; 
then powder them sejiaraleiy, and afterwards 
rub lliem logelher. Let the powder be preserved 
in a well stopped vial. 

Medical proptrliei. — Purgalive. Dose from 
^fi.tolj. 

Pu/vii icammoniiteompmitm I.Andon. — Com- 
pound powder of scammony. 

Take of scammony, hard extract of jalap, of 
each two ounces; ginger roothulf an ounce. Rub 
them separately into a very fine powder, and 

Pulttit icatiimoaia eompniitta. Edinburgh, — 
Compound powder of scammony. 

Take of scammony, supcrtarltale of potatsi, 
of each equal ports. Let them be rubbed toge- 
ther to a very nue powder. 

Mfdical pTopcrfui. — Cathartic, and vermifuge. 
Dose of the first from grs, x. to 3j., of the second 
from 9ft. 10 3ft. 

Pulvit icmue ciimpinilui. London, — Com- 
pound powder of senna. 

Tike of senna leaves, superlarlrate of polassa, 
of each two ounces; scammony half an ounce; 
ginger toot iwo drachms- Reduce the scammony 
to a very fine powder by itself, and the other io- 
giedienls together; then mix the whole. 

Putvii aliiminit compoiUas. Edinbur^i-— 
Compound powder of alum. 

Take of sulphate otalum (our parts, kino one 
part. Let them be rubbrd together to a fine 
powder. 

Medical propo-IiW.— ABtringenl. Dose 311. 
to be taken dry. 

Pu/uii Irogacanthit compotitta. lymdon. — 
Compound powder of ttiii^ncanlh. 
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Take of tragacanth powder, acacia ^m pow- 
dered, starch, of each one ounce and a halt; re- 
fined sugar three ounces. Let the starch and 
the sugar be rubbed together to a powder ; then 
add the tragacanth and the acacia gum ; and mix 
the whole together. 

Medical properties. — Demulcent. Dose 9ij. 
to Sift. 

PiLULA. — Pills. 

PUula aloei composite. London. — Compound 
aloetic pills. 

Take of extract of spiked aloes powdered an 
ounce, extract of gentian half an ounce, oil of 
carraway forty minims, syrup a sufficient quan- 
tity. Eieat them together until they combine 
into a uniform mass. 

Pilula aloetica, Edinburgh. — Aloetic pilh. 

Take of socotorine aloes in powder, soapy of 
each equal parts. Beat them with simple syrup 
so as to form a mass proper for making into 
pills. 

Medical properties, — Purgative and stomachic. 
Dose 9ft. to 9j. 

PUulic aloes et assafatida. Edinburgh. — Pills 
of aloes and assafeetida. 

Take of socotorine aloes in powder, assafoetida 
soap, of each equal parts. Let them be beat 
into a mass with mucilage of gum arable. 

Medical properties, — Stomachic and aperient. 
Dose 9ft. 

PiltUa aloes cum myrrha, London.— Pills of 
aloes with myrrh. 

Take of extract of spiked aloes two ounces, 
saffron, myrrh, of each one ounce, syrup a suffi- 
cient quantity. Rub the aloes and myrrh sepa- 
rately to powder; and beat tiie whole into a 
mass. 

Pilula aloes et myrrha, Edinburgh. — Pills of 
aloes and myrrh. 

Take of socotorine aloes four parts, myrrh two 
parts, saffron one part. Beat them into a mass 
with simple syrup. Deobstruent, and cathartic. 
Dose 9ft. to 9j. 

Pilula ammoniareti cupri. Edinburgh. — Pills 
of ammoniaret of copper. 

Take of ammoniaret of copper rubbed to fine 
powder sixteen grains, crumb of bread four scru- 
ples, water of carbonate of ammonia a sufficient 
quantity. Let them be beaten into a mass and 
formed into thirty* two equal pills. 

Medical properties. — Antiepileptic. Dose one 
pill twice a day, gradually increased. 

Pilula cambogia cornposita, London. Edin- 
burgh. — Compound pills of gamboge. 

Take of gamboge in powder a drachm, extract 
of spiked aloes a drachm and a half, ginger in 
powder half a drachm, soap two drachms. Mix 
the powders together ; then add the soap, and 
beat the whole into a mass. 

Pilula colocynthidis cornposita. Edinburgh. — 
Compound colocynth pills. 

Take of socotorine aloes, scammony, of each 
eiffht parts, colocynth pulp four parts, sulphate 
of potassa, oil of cloTes, of each one part. Beat 
together the extract, gum resin, and sulphate, 
into powder, then with the colocynth pulp rubbed 
to fine powder. Mix them with Uie oil, and 
finally beat the whole into a mass with mucilage 
of- gum. 



Pilula ferri comptmiit. ixHidioii.--Pini€fia 

with myrrh. 

Take of mynh in powder tm> dnduM^ik 
carbonate of sod^ sulphate of iniii, tipi^rf 
each a drachm. Rub the myrrh with thiHiv 
bonate of soda, then haring stided the nlphi 
of iron rub again, and lastly beat the «Me« 
one mass. 

Pilula galbani compmiitb, London^— C» 
pound pills of galbanum. 

Take of gallHmum an oance, mjrA^w^ 
num, of each an ounce and a half, awM 
half an ounce, syrup a sufficient quaotitj. Be 
them together into a mass. 

Pilula assafatida compasiUt* Edinliiir^ 
Compound assafoetida pills. 

Take of assafoetida, galbanum, mjnfa,«fai 
eight parts, purified oil of amber one put Itt 
them with simple syrup into a mass. 

Medical properties, — Emraenagogoe^ aid» 
tispasmodic. Dose 9ft. to 9j. 

Pilula hydrargyri, London. 

Take of puri£d mercury two diadimi,«» 
fection of red roses three drachms, liqsHBB 
root in powder a drachm. Rub tbe mam 
with the confection until globules no looprai 
seen ; then add the liquorice root, and bklih 
whole into one mass. • 

Edinburgh. — ^Take of purified me i i:ui|, e» 
serre of the red rose, of each one ounoei mi 
two ounces. Rub the mercury with the cooKni 
in a glass mortar until the globules enthefyfr 
appear, adding if necessary a little madfajpflf 
gum arabic ; then add the starch, and bot^ 
whole into a ma« with a little water, whick iis 
be immediately divided into 480 equally vi 
pills. It is undetermined whether, in thaepR- 
parations, the mercuiy is merely divided sc* 
clianicaliy or whether it undergoes oxidatios- 

Medical properties, — ^Alterative, antisyphiliQc* 
and stimulant. Dose from grs. v. to 31' 
more, accordingly as it may be desirable or Ht 
to produce the specific action of the mercoiT- 

Pilula hydrargyri submuriatit camponta. Loi' 
don. Edinburgh. — Pills of submuriatec^merciff- 

Take of submuriate of mercury, predpinifii 
sulphuret of antimony, of each two dncb■^ 
guaiacum gum resin rubbed down, half anomce, 
rectified spirit half a drachm. Rub the suboi- 
riate with the precipitated sulphuret of antinooji 
then with the guaiacum, and add a sdficitfi 
quantity of spirit (mucilage Edin.) to give thes 
a proper consistence. 

Medical properties. — A useful alterative »i 
deobstruent. Dose grs. v. to 3i. It is tk 
Plumroer*s pill of the old pharmacopoeias. 

Pilula rhai cornposita, Edinburgh. — CoB' 
pound rhubarb pills. 

Take of rhubarb root in powder one oonce. 
socotorine aloes six drachms, mynh half tt 
ounce^ volatile oil of peppermint half a diadus. 
Beat them into a mass with syrup of 0IlDg^ 
peel. 

Medical properties. — Stomachic and canmsa- 
tivc. Dose 9ft. to 9j. 

Pilula saponis cum opio, London. — PSUs ^ 
soap and opium. 

Take of bard opium powdered half an ounce* 
hard soap two ounces. Beat them together till 
they become a mass. 
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PHUU ^fmiM. OloB fikd^ Hrfaiftf Edin- Tike of opium two dnchmSy tincture of bibiai 

DTvk — Opiate piDiyfiMaefflydwlMuc pills. of Tolu hdf in ounce, smple Vfvaa eight 

JM/t of opiwn one put, eztraot of Uqoocioe ounces, extract of liquorice softened dj hot 

ven pvts, pinento berries two pirts. Mix witer, gum inbic in powder, of eich five ounces, 
sepuntelj the opinm md the extract, softened First rub well the opium with the tincture ; then 
wtth dilated iloohol, md beat them into i pulp ; gradually add the syrup and the extract ; after- 
then add the Jamaica pepper rubbed to powder, wards sprinkle in the powder of gum arabic; 
and let the whole be beaten into a mass. Dose Lastly, tne mass is to be dried and fiwmed into 
of die London formula gcs. ▼.; of the Edinburgh troches of ten grains weight. 
^ii- Medicml properties, — ^Tne same as the last. 

PUmU wdlUt am^onU. London. — Compound TVorAiict gumatoeL Edinburgh.— Gum tio- 

sqndl pills. dies. 

Take of firesh squill root dried and powdered Take of gum arabic four parts, slaich one 

ooe drachm, ginger root powdered and hard part, refin^ sugar twelre parts. Rub the whole 

soap of each three drif^ms, ammontacum pow- into powder, and with rose make it up into a 

tiered rwo drachms. Mix the powders together ; mass proper for forming troches, 

then beat them with the soap, adding so much Troduaci nitraiu poioM$m. Edinburgh. — ^Tro- 

syrup as will ^?e a proper consistence. cbesof nitrate of potassa. 

PUmU 9cUhtie£. Edinburgh.— Squill pills. Take of nitrate of potassa one part, refined 

Tike of squill root dried and rubbed to a fine sugar three parts. Beat them into powder, and 

powder ooe scruple, ammoniacum, cardamom form a mass fit for making troches, by means of 

seeds powdered, extract of liquorice, one drachm, tragacanth mucilage. 

Beat them into a mass with syrup. Medical properties. — Refrigerant. Dose two 

Medical jirt^pfrftet.— Expectorant, and diure- or three troches. 

Uc Dose 3ft. to grs. XT. • ., . u .. 

PUmU sabcarbamais sod^. Edinbnigh.-Pilb P^^^^^^ta ex AiiiiiALiBUS.-Preparatiotti 

of subcarbonate of soda. "">" ammals. 

Take of exsiccated subcarbonate of soda four Adepspreparata, London. — Prepared ftit. 

pans, hard soap three parts. Beat into a mass Cut the fot into small fragments ; then melt it 

with simple syrup. with a gentle heat, and press it through linen. 

Medical properties. — Lithontriptic and diuretic. Sevwm pntparalum, Ix>ndoD. — Prepared suet. 

Dose gn. xt. to 3y Cut the suet into pieces ; then melt it with a 

PiUUc salpkatis Jerri anapodUt. Edinburgh. — gentle heat, aod press it through linen. 

Compound pills of sulphate of iron. Comit ustum. London. — Burnt hartshorn. 

Take of sulphate of iron reduced to powder Bum pieces of hartshorn in an open fire un> 

one ounce, extract of chamomile flowers one til they become thoroughly white ; then powder 

mincc and a half, oil of peppermint a drachm, them, aod prepare them in the manner ordered 

Beat, with simple syrup, mto a mass. Dose for the preparation of chalk, 

grs. ?. Medical properties, — Exceedingly question- 

Trochisci.— Troches. *^^- x :. « 

^aongui ttsto. London. — Burnt sponge. 

The London aod the Dublin colleges hare Cut sponge into small pieces, and bruise it in 

rejected these preparations. order to free it from any adhering extraneous 

Trod^ad carbonatis colds. Edinburgh. — ^Tro- substances ; then bum it in a corered iron vessel 

ches of carbonate of lime. till it become black and friable. Finally, let it 

Take of prepared carbonate of lime four be rabbed into a very fine powder, 

ounces, acacia gum one ounce, nutmegs one Iodine and subcarbonate of soda are the active 

drachm, refined sunr six ounces. Rub them ingredients in bumt sponge. 

into powder, and rorm them into a mass fit for Medical properties.^ DeobsUruent and tonic, 

making troches by means of water. Used especially in bronchocele. Dose from 3j. 

Medical properties. — Antacid: but their effects' to 3ij. or more, mixed with honey or other mate- 
are in some measure counteracted by the sugar, rials in the way of an electuary. 

Trockisci carbonatis magnesia, Edinburgh. — Testa praparata, London. — Prepared shells. 

Troches of carbonate of magnesia. Wash the shells with boiling water, having 

Take of carbonate of magnesia six ounces, first freed them from extraneous matters ; then 

refined sugar three ounces, nutmegs a scrapie, prepare them in the manner directed for the pre- 

Beat them into a powder, and make them up mto peration of chalk, 

troches with tragacanth mucilage. This preparation is superfluous. 

Medical properties. — Antacid and aperient. ^ ni . 

Trodasci gtycyrrhiKe glabra. Edinburgh— EiiPLASTRA.-Plasters. 

Troches of liquorice. Emplastrumammoniaci. London. Edinburgh. — 

Take of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, of Ammoniacum plaster, 

each one part, refined sugar two parts, boiling Take of purified ammoniacum five ounces, 

water a sufficient quantity. Dissolve and strain ; diluted acetic acid half a pint. Dissolve the 

then evaporate the solution by a gentle heat to a ammoniacum in the vinegar ; then evaporate the 

consistence proper for making troches. solution in an iron vessel, assiduously stirring it 

Medical joroperties, — Demulcent. until it become of a due consistence. 

Trockisci gfycyrrfdza cum opio. Edinburgh. — Medical properties. Resolvent. Useful in in- 

Liquorice troches with opium. dolent tumors. 
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Empliutrum ammoniaci cum hydrargtfro, Lon- half, prepared lard a pound. Mdt tke nhfti 

don.— Ammoniacal plaster with mercury. and the lard together ; and, hftving icnnfcdte 

Take of purified ararooniacum a pound, puri- from the fire iatt before thej becone aU, 

fied mercury three ounces, sulphureted oil a sprinkle in the blistering flieSy and miz the ikk 

fluid drachm. Rub the mercury with the sul- together. 

phureted oil until the globules no longer appear ; EtnpiaUnim cantkaridis tfesteatme, Efa- 

then gradually add the ammoniacum previously bui^h.— Blistering plaster. 
melted, and mix the whole together. Take of mutton suet, wax, white resia Ifato- 

Mcdical properties. -^KesoUmi and discutient. ing plaster rubbed to arery fine powder, of od 

Applicable to indolent swellings. equal weights. Mix the powder with AetdB 

Emplattrum aisqfxtida, Edinburgh. — Assafce- articles previously melted together and nmnA 

tida plaster. from the fire; then stir till t& mixture tfifeaa 

Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, cooling, 
assafcetida, of each two parts; galbanum, yellow Emplattrum cantkaridis veMieaiori^ ecaftt 

wax, of each one part. turn, Edinburgh.— Compound plaster of Spuik 

Medical properties, — Antispasmodic and stirau- flies, 
lant. Take of Venice turpenti ne eighteen parts; Bs- 

Emplasirmn cera. London. — Wax plaster. gundy pitch, blistering flies, of each tvdn 

Take of yellow wax, prepared suet, of each parts, yellow wax four parts ; subacetate of cif- 

three pounds ; yellow resin a pound. Ijet them ]>er two parts ; white mustard seed, black pw, 

be melted together and strained. of each one part. Melt the Burgundy pitta ai 

Emplastrum simples. Edinburgh. — Simple the wax, ana add the turpentine to them. Whik 

plaster. these remain warm after being melted, spnab 

Take of yellow wax three parts ; mutton suet in the other ingredients reduced to fine pofads. 

and white resin, of each two parts. Seldom em- and mix, constantly stirring, so as to fcrai 

ployed. pla.<ter. More active and immediate in ib 

Emplastrum cumini. London. Cumin plaster, operation than the common blistering plaster. 

Take of cumin seeds, carraway seeds, laurel Emplastrum opii. London. £ainbatglL- 

berries, of each three ounces ; dried pitch three Plaster of opium. 

pounds; yellow wax three ounces. I^t the pitch Take of hard opium powdered half an ooat 

and the wax be melted together; then add the resin of the spruce flr powdered three oomb, 

dry ingredients in powder so as to form a proper lead plaster a pound. Melt the plaster and ik 

consistence. resin together, then let the opium oe added, aii 

Emplastrum galbani contpositum. London. — the whole mixed. 
Compound galbanum plaster. Medical properties. — ^Anodyne and antiikcfr' 

Take of purified galbanum eight ounces, lead niatic. 
plaster three pounds, common turpentine ten Emplastrum oxidi ferri rubrL Edinbugkr- 

drachms, resin of the spruced fir powdered tliree Plaster of red oxide of iron, 
ounces. The galbanum and the turpentine hav- Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of teid 

ing been mixed together, add first the resin and twenty-four parts, white resin six parts, yeUo* 

then the lead plaster previously melted by a slow wax, olive oil, of each three parts, red oxide of 

Are, and mix the whole together. iron eight parts. Rub the red oxide of ins 

Emplastmm gummosum. Edinburgh. — Gum with the oil, and adding the other ingredieBU 

plaster. melted, let the whole be well mixed. 

Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead Medical properties. — Supposed tonic. 
eight parts ; ammoniacum, gum resin, galbanum, Emplastrum piciscomposttum. London. — CoB> 

yellow wax, of each one part. Add the gum re- pound pitch plaster, 
sin to the plaster and wax while melted, and mix. Take of Burgundy pitch two pounds ; resm of 

Emplastrum hydrargyri. London.— Mercurial the spruce flr a pound ; yellow resin, yellow waX| 

plaster. of each four ounces ; expressed oil of nutmeg as 

Take of purified mercury three ounces, sulphu- ounce ; olive oil, water, of each two fluid ounos. 

reted oil a fluid drachm, lead plaster a pound. To the pitch, resin, and wax, melted together, 

Uub the mercury with the sulphureted oil until first add the resin of the spruce fir, then the od 

globules no longer appear ; then by degrees add of nutmeg, the olive oil, and the water. Ma 

the lead plaster, and mix the whole. the whole and reduce it to a due consistence. 

Edinburgh. — ^Take of olive oil, resin, of each Medical properties. — Stimulant and rube&- 

one part ; mercury three parts ; plaster of semi- cient. 

vitreous oxide of lead six parts. Rub the mer- Emplastrum plumbi. London. — Lead plaster. . 
cury with the oil and resin previously melted Take of semivitreous oxide of lead rubbed to 

together and cooled until the globules disappear ; a very fine powder five pounds, olive oil a galkOf 

tlien gradually add the plaster of semivitreous water two pints. Boil them together over a slow 

oxide of lead melted, and carefully mix the fire, constantly stirring, until Uie oil and oxide 

v/hole together. unite into the consistence of a plaster. It will. 

Medical properties. — Discutient. Especially however, be necessary to add a litde boiling 

applicable to old syphilitic affections. water, if that which was employed in thebe^ 

Emplattrum cantharidis. London. — Blistering ning shall have been consumed before the oois- 

plaster. pletion of the process. 

Take of blistering flies rubbed to a very fine Emplastrum oxidi plumbi semivitrci. £dinbuigh> 

powder a pound, wax plaster a pound and a — Plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead. 
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Ttlu of ihe lemiritreaui oxide of lead one 
I, olive oil two parU, water a sufficient 
nttlj'. Boil ihem, constanlly slirrlnt;, until 
<nl uid the oxide combine into t plaster. 
Malkai propertut- — Priiici pall; employed for 
Kchanical wppon and derencp . 
Empiaitrum rtniu. LondoD. — Resin plaster. 
Take of yellow resin half a pound, lead 
hMct three poundi. Melt the leau plaster with 
oentle beat, Iben add the resin powdered and 



iplaitrwit rciiaatum. Edinliurgli. — Besinous 
^bster. 
^"^ Take of plaster of ie<niTi(reoiis o«ide of lead 
Ive paiti. resui one part Melt them nilh a 
fcatie heal; tben continue stirting the liquor 
jntil it become stiff in cooling. 
Mttlical pn)/ier(iei.—Ptinci pally adbesite. 
Sm^liutTttm tapomi. London .-^oap plaster. 
TUe of hard soap sliced half a pound, lead 
^teslct three pounds. Mil tlie soap nilli tbe 
MlleJ plwler ; tben boil it down lo a due cou- 

Sti^lattrwa lapoiuicaua. Edinburgh. — Soap 
iMter. 

Take of seiointreous oxide of lead four parts, 
KiMn plaMer two parU, soap sliced one iiart. Mix 
tkc KMp with the plasters melted lOKether ; then 
bwl them a little so as to form plaster. 

3Stdifal propertiet.—D'iKaiieM, but less cRi- 
■dons thaik the mercurial plaster. 
Ceihta.— Cerates. 
Substances intermediale between plasters aud 



(V>«Itiin umpUx. London. — Cerate. 
lUie of oUre oil four fluid ounces, yellow 
•M four ounces. Add the oil to the melted wax, 

IMifid propcrtiti. — Emollient : used for ex- 
■Priations. 
Ccrsfua (olaiaiiuc. London. — Calamine ce- 

Take of prepared calamine, yellow wax, of 
Kb half a pound, olive oil a pint. Mi^t the 
nil with th« melted wax ; then let the mixture be 
taken ftoai ibe fin.-, and so soon as it begins to 
lIuckcD add the calamine, constantly stirring, 
uDUl it be cold. 
Crrmlum tarbonatU rinci impuri. Edinburgh. 
'l.'cntM of impure carbonate of zinc. 
Take of simple cerate five parts, prepared 
inte carbonate of zinc one pari. Mix. 
MmlktU pnmrtiet. — Useliil for excoriations, 
Ik- They have been called Turner's ce- 
|nta. 

tVMKlacei. London,— Spermaceti ceiaic. 
Takv of spermaceti half an ounce, wliitR 
I «u two ounces, olive oil four fluid ounces, 
[ U-t Ihe spermaceti and tlie w.nx l>e melted 
Ki ineoaddlbeoil and stir them until tliey 
Id. 

Ctntum limpUi: Edinburgh .'-Simple cerate. 

Xika of olive oil six parts, white wax three 

I pans, spermaceti one part Let llie wax and the 

f ipermaceti be melted in the oil with a Renlle 

T beat; then constantly stir until tliemixture stiffen 

Cmilumtrmlluiiidu. London — Ccrateof blis- 
I Villi); Hies. 



Take of spermaceti cerate six dracbias, blister- 
ing flies rubbed to a very line powder a dr^hm. 
Add the blistering fliei to the ceiate softened by 
Ihe Hre, and mix them together. 

Afrdico I p™po-(ici.— Employed to keep open 
blistered surfaces. 

Ccrata^ plumbi acetatii. London. — Cerate of 
aoeuteof lead. 

Take of acetate of lead in powder two 
drachms, while wax two ounces, olive oil half a 
pint. Melt the wax in seven fluid ounces of the 
oil ; then add gradually the acetate, separately 
nibbed down with the remaining oil, and slir 
with a wooden spatula until the mass be iho- 
roushly formed. 

Medical properties, — Exceedingly useful for 
burn* and excoriations. 

Cernlam plumbi compoiitum. London. — Com- 
pound ceraie of lead. 

Take of solution of acetate of lead two fluid 
ounces and a half, yellow wax bur ounces, olive 
oil nioB Huid ounces, camphor half a drachm. 
Melt the wax and mix it with eight fluid ounces 
of the oil ; then let them he removed frota the 
fire, and as soon as lliey begin to thicken iidd 
gradually the solution of acetate of lead, and stir 
assiduously with a wooden spatula until lliey be 
cold. Lastly, mix the caraplior dissolved in ihe 
remainder of the oil, 

Medical propertiet.—The same us the last. It 
is called Goulard's oerate. 

Ccralum retina. London. — Resin cerate, 

Take of yellow resin, yellow wax, of each a 
pound, olive oil a pint. Melt together tbe tesiii 
and thevraiby a slow tire; then add llie oil and 
stntiu the cerate while it is hot through a tioen 
cloth. 

Unguxntuia rciinonini. Edinburgh. — Resinous 
ointment. 

Take of hoi;s' lard eiiflit pads, resin Rve parls, 
yellow wax two parts. Melt the whole by a gentle 
heat, and stir the mixture until It become iliff iii 
cooling. 

Mediral prapcrliei. — Stimulant and detergenl. 

Ccriifum labina. IwOtidon.— Cerate of savine. 

Take of the fresh leaves of savine bruised a 
pound, yellow wax halt a pound, prepared lard 
two pounds. Melt to^etliet the lard and the wax 
and boil tlie savine leaves in the mixture ; then 
strain through a linen cloth. 

Mrdkal properlUi. — SiimulanL It is used lo 
keep open blisters when the canlliarides are 
1hout[hl loo stimulating. 

Ctralum wpona. Loodon. — Soap cerate. 

Take of bard soap eight ounces, yellow wax 
ten ounces, semivitreous oxide of lead powdered 
a pound, olive oil a pint, vineitar a gallon. 
Boil the vinegar or the oxide of lead over a slow 
lire, i^ently stirring until they incorporate; then 
add the soaip and boil itgain in Ihe sami: manner 
iinid lira moisture beentitely evaporated; lastly, 
let the wax previously melted be mixed with the 

Mtdical pmperliti. — This it properly a cerate 
of acetate of lead. It is a cooling dressing lo 
iiiflanied surfaces. 

UKutiXNTJt . — Oi nimenls. 

VnfamluiH ariili niln'H. EdinbiiT|h. — Oinl- 
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Take of bogs* lard one pound, nitrous acid mortar, with the lard and oil fnenoodyMU 

i»ix drachms. Mix ffraduaUy the acid with the together and nearly cold, so as to make an «. 

melted lard, and assiduously as it cools beat the ment 
mixture. Unguentvm mtratu kydrar^yri wilm. Els- 

Medical properties. — It has been employed in burgh. — Milder oiotment of nitnle of 
ulcers of a syphilitic and herpetic kina. It is made in the same way ai the 

UngnerUum cetacei. London. — Spermaceti with a triple portion of oil and laid. 
omtment. Medical propertie$, — ^These oint]iieiili»» 

Take of spermaceti six drachms, white wax mulant anci detergent. Tbey are usefiil ii»| 

two drachms, olive oil three fluid ounces. Melt veral chronic eruptions of tbe skin and iai 

them together over a gentle fire, and stir them fulous affections of the eyelids. 

London. — < 



Unguentum galU:. 
galls. 

Take of galls in fine powder one pm, U 
eight parts. Mix. 

Medical pro^pfrfies.— Useful in piles. 

Unguentum kydnvgyri nUrica-ciydL Loda 



constantly until they be cold. 

Medical properties. — Healing and emollient. 

Unguentum elemi comporiium, London.— 
Compound ointment of elemi. 

Take of elemi a pound, common turpentine 
ten ounces, prepared suet two pounds, olive oil 

two fluid ounces. Melt the elemi with the suet, — Ointment of nitric oxide of mereaiy. 

tlien let it be taken from the fire, and immedi- Take of nitric oxide of mercury oae 

atel^ mix in the turpentine and the oil. Lastly, white wax two ounces, prepared laid six ohbs 

strain the liquor through a linen cloth. Melt the wax and the lard together; tha di 

Medical properties.-— Stim}i\sini and digestive, the nitric oxide of mercury in very &ie poirift 

Unguenium kydrargyri fortius, London. — and mix. 

Strong mercurial ointment. Unguentum oxidi kydr a rg y ri rubrL Edisba^ 

Take of purified mercury two pounds, pre- — Ointment of red oxide of mercury, 

pared lard twenty-three ounces, prepared suet Take of red oxide of mercury by nitxie ai^ 

one ounce. First rub the mercury with the suet in fine powder one part, hogs* lard e^ht pas 

and a little of the lard until there be no appear- Mix. 

ance of globules, then add the remainder of the Medical properties. — Stimulant and ddnptf 

fat and mix. Unguentum kydrargyri pr€tcipUaii afli& 

Unguentwn kydrargyri, Edinburgh. — Mercu- don .---Ointment of white precipitate of ■» 

rial ointment. ^^J?' 

Take of mercury, mutton suet, of each one Take of white precipitate of mercvf i 

part, hogs' lard three parts. Rub the mercury draclim, prepared laid an ounce and a baK kH 

oiligently in a mortar with a little of the hogs* the precipitated mercury to the lard previni^ 

lard, until there be no appearance of globules ; melted with a gentle heat, and mix. 

then add the remainder of the lard. It may also Medical properties, — Useful in itch and oAs 

be made with double or triple the quantity of cutaneous affections, where sulphur is objeefe' 
mercury. 

Unguentum kydrargyri mitius. London. — 
Milder mercurial ointment. 

Take of the stronger mercurial ointment a 
pound, prepared lard two pouuds. Mix them. 

Medical properties.^^li is used in friction for 



to. 

Unguentum cantkaridis, London. — ^BUsaaif 
ointment. 

Take of blistering flies finely powdeiedtii 
ounces, distilled water eight fluid ounces, loii 
cerate eight ounces. Boil the water witk Ae 



the same purposes with which mercury is given blistering flies down to half its quantity, mi 

by the mouth when specific effects are required, strain. Mix the cerate with the strained li^ 

Quantity for friction 3j. night and morning, and evaporate to a due consistence. 

As in the case of the pilulse hydrargyri so even Unguentum m/itft cantkaridis vesicatcm. 

here there are doubts whether tbe mercury is in Fxlinburgh. — Ointment of infusion of Uislemf 

a degree oxidised, or only mechanically divided, flies. 

Unguentum oxidi kydrargyri cinerci. £din- Take of blistering flies, resin, yellow wax, d 



burgh. — Ointment of gray oxide of mercury. each one part; Venice turpentine, hogs' laid,flf 
Take of gray oxide of mercury one part, hog's each two parts ; boiling water four parts. Mi> 



lard three parts. Mix. Not much employed. cerate the flies in the water during one ni 

Unguentwn kydrargyri nitratis. London. — and strain the liquor with strong exprnuoi; 

Ointment of nitrate of mercury. add the liquor to the fiit, and boil until tbe wUcr 

Take of purified mercury one ounce, nitric be evaporated ; then add the wax and im 

acid eleven fluid drachms, prepared lard six and these being melted remoTe the liquor (nm 

ounces, olive oil four fluid ounces. First dissolve the fire; add the Venice turpentine, and wi, 

the mercury in the acid ; then while it is hot mix These are injudicious preparations, 

the solution with the lard and oil melted toge- Unguentum junipen sabijue, EdinboigL— 

ther. Ointment of savine. 

Unguentum nitratis kydrargyri fortius, vulg5 Take of fresh leaves of savine two fUt, 

unguentum citrinum. Edinburgh. — Stronger y^low wax one part, lard four parts. MotAc 

ointmept of nitrate of mercury. wax and lard together, then boil the leaves isthe- 

Take of purified mercury one part, nitrous mixture, and express through a cloth. Usedfw 

acid two parts, olive oil nine parts, hogs' lard keeping blistered surfaces open, 

three parts. Dissolve the mercury in the acid ; I ^nguentum carbonatis plumbi. Edinbaigh-" 

then Deat up the solution strongly in a glass Ointment of carbonate of lead. 
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L| -l^te of simple oiatmenl five parU, carbomie 
•r lead one pan. Mix. 

MtdUal properliei. — A cooling desiccative 

Ungumiiai' oiidi linci impuri. Edinburgh. — 
4>inlment or impure oxide ol zinc. 
_ Take o( simpte liniment live pacts, prepared 
impure oiide of line one pan. Mu:. Not al 
yreseni tnucli employed. 

UagiKnIum picii liquids. London. — Tar oint- 

Take of tar, prepared sutl, of eaeh a pound. 
Ilell itiem together,aad strain ihe mixture inroagh 
■ linen cloth. 

Edinburgh Take of tar five pacli, jrcllow 

LXiwopacu. Mellthe wax with a gentle heat; 
Ihen tidd the tar, and stir until the mixture be- 

itue itiS'ia cooling. 

Mtdicalpniprrtia. — Deierg^nl and siimulanu 

Vngttentiait jacit nigrr. London. — Ointmeat 
^ black pilch. 

Take ol black pilch, yellow resin, of e»chniae 
_.iace« ; olive oil one pint. I.«t them be melted 
^tngetherand ilraincd through black clolh, 

Mtdical propertki. — Digestive and sbmolant. 

Unguentuin pulvtris cantharidU vcticaturia, 
of the powder of bliiler- 



Sdinburgh.— Gin 

tefltei. 

J, T^ke of resinoi 

)|ttcd blistering S 



n pact), pow- 
Sprinkle Ihe 
Mwder into the melted ointment, and stir Che 
nixture untd it stiffen in cooling. 
i Mrdieat proprriia. — Used to keep blistered 
jufKts Open. 

UTiguentum rainir nigra. London. — Black re- 
ffn ointment. 

f* Take of black resin, yellow wax, yellow resin, 
Ofeach nine ounces; olive oil a pint. Meltlhen, 
l^agelher, and attain through a linen clolh. 
L Ungatntum lambuci. London — Elder oinl- 

L^ Take of elder flower!, prepared lard, of each 
U»o ounce). Boil the elder flowers in Uie lard 
LMBlil they become crisp; then let Ihe ointment be 
■trained through a linen clolh. 

Merely 9impleointinenU,aDd therefore useless 
pceparaunnj. 

Djigaentum simpler. Edinburgh. — Simpleoinl- 



heUebore root in powder (wo ounces, nitrate of 
potaasa a drachm, soft soap half a pound, pro- 
pared lard a pound and a half. Mix. 

Medical projirrtits. — The same but more jii- 
roulanl than l>ie last. 

Uaguentuin veratri. London. — Ointtnenl of 
while hellebore. 

Take of while hellebore root in powder iwo 
ounces, prepared lard eight ounces, oil of lemon 
twenty mminis. Mix. 

Medical proptrtiet. — Less certain for Hue cure 
of itch than the sulphur uinimeni. 

Vnguenlam siaci, Lotwlon. — Zinc ointment. 
Take of oxide of zinc one ounce, prepared lard 

Uneventumoxidianti- Edinburgh. — Ointment 
(ifoxideof tine. 

Take of simple linimentsixparts,oiide of line 
one part. Mix. 

Medical properties. — Astringeol aod healii^. 
LlMUENT^t. — Liniments, 

Xininmfuni amginii, London. Liniment of 

Take of verdigris powdered an ounce, vinegia 
seven fluid ounces, clarified honey fourteeu 
ounces. Let the verdigris be dissolved in the 
vinegar, and the solution strained through a linen 
cloth; then, having added thehoney, boil the mil- 



Take of olive oil die parts, while wax two 
parts. Melt llie wax in the oil ; then stir Ihe 
mtxlure unlil il become stiff in cooling. 

(/Rgutnfuin mbacelalii cupri. Edinburgh. — 
Ointnient of subaceiale of copper. 

Take of resinous ointment fifteen parts, lub- 
aoetale of copper one part. Sprinkle the sub- 
acelate into ihe melted ointmenl. and stir until 
lb« mixture become siifl' in cooling. 

Medical properliei. — Delergenl and escharDllc. 
{L Vnguenlam adphurit. London. — Snlphuroinl- 
(Wnl. 

, Take of sublimed sulphur three ounces, pre- 
pared lard half a pound. Mix. 

Edinburgh. — Take of hog's lard four parts, 
sublimed sulphur one part. Mix. 
Medico i prcperdo.— Specific in ilch. 
VKguentttm ititpkurii cumpoiitum. London. — 
.Compound ointment of sulphur. 

Take of sublimed sulphur half a pound, white 



Medical properliei. Detergent andescharolic, 

Ijiriinenlun ammonie forluis. Txindon. 
Stronger liniment of ammonia. 

Talie of solution of ammonia a fluid ounce, 
olive oil two fluid ounces. Sh^ke them together 
until a union is formed. 

Oleum ammomaiuin. Edinburgh. Ammoniat- 
ed oil. 

Take of olive oil eight parts, water of ammonia 
one part. Mix. 

Medical prapertki. Rubefacient. U«eful in 
chronic rheumatism. 

Uiumeiitum ananonur v^KarlKmatii. London. 

Liniment of snbcarbonaie of ammonia. 

Take of solution of subcarbonate of ammonia 
% fluid ounce, olive oil three fluid ounces. Shake 
them together so as to form a union. 

Lininienliim a^uf co/rii, live oleum tini (wn 
calct. Edmburgh. Liniment of lime water. 
Take of linseed oil, lime-wnler, of each equ.il 

Medical properliei. — Useful for bums and 

Linimentumcamphorx. London. — Linimenl of 
camphor. 

Take of camphor half an ounce, olive oil two 
fluid ounces. Dissolve the camphor in llie oil. 

Oleum camphoralum. Edinburgh — Camphora- 
ted oil. 

Take of olive oil four parts, camphor one part. 
Mix 10 as ti dissolve the camphor. 

Medical pruprrlitt. — Useful in glandular swell- 
ings and in chronic rheumatism. In cases of 
deafness arising from hardened wax it will be 
ollen useful to pul some of this oil al night into 
Ihe ear by means of cotton or linL 

Linimenlum camphort compotituai. London,— 
Compound liniment of camphor. 



i. 
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Take of camphor two ounces, solution of am- 
monia six fluid ounces, spirit of lavender a pint. 
Mix the solution with the spirit ; then distil a 

C' It with a gentle heat from a glass retort, 
stly, dissolve the camphor in this distilled li- 
quor. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant and rubefa- 
cient. 

Linimentum hifdrargyri. London. — Liniment 
of mercury. 

Take of the stronger mercurial ointment, pre- 
pared lard, of each four ounces; camphor an 
ounce ; rectified spirit fifteen minims ; solution of 
smimonia four fluid ounces. First rub the cam- 
phor with tlie spirit, then with the lard and mer- 
curial ointment. Lastly, drop gradually in the 
s^olution of ammonia and let the whole be mixed. 

Medical propertieM. — Stimulant and discutient, 
especially of chronic afTeclions of tlie syphilitic 
kind. 

Linimentum taponii compotitum. London.— 
Compound soap liniment. 

Take of hard soap three ounces, camphor one 
ounce, spirit of rosemary a pint. Dissolve the 
camphor in the spirit ; then add tlie soap, and 
nincerate iu the heat of a sand-bath, till a solu- 
tion be effected. 

^Finctura taponii camphoratOf vulgi> linitnentum 
Mponaceum. Edinburgh. — Camphorated tincture 
of soap, commonly called liniment of soap. 

Take of hard soap sliced four ounces, camphor 
two ounces, volatile oil of rosemary hall an 
ounce, alcohol two pounds. Let the soap be 
(lii^estcd in the alcohol during three days ; then 
add the camphor and the oil, ifrequently shakmg 
tlie mixture. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant and anodyne. 

Tinctnra taponis et opii, vulp) linimentum ano- 
(li/num. Kdinlmrgh. — Tincture of soap and opium, 
commonly called anodyne liniment. 

Take of hard soap sliced four ounces, opium 
Olio ounce, camphor two ounces, oil of rosemary 
lialf an ounce, alcoliol two pounds. Let the 
' tap be digested iu the alcohol for three days ; 
t'len to the strained solution add the camphor 
:iiid the oil, frequently shaking the mixture. 

Medical properties. — Stimulant and anodyne. 

Linimentum tcrtbinthina. London. — Turpen- 
liiic liniment. 

Take of cerate of resin a pound, oil of turpen- 
tine half a pint. Melt the cerate ; then add the 
cil of turpentine, and mix. 

Medical properties. — An excellent application 
to recent bums and scalds. 

Cataplasm ATA.^Cataplasms. 

Cataplasma firmenti. London. — Yeast cala- 
|.!asin. 

Take of flour a pound, yeast of beer half a 
iint. Mix, and expose the mixture to a gentle 
i4'at till it begin to swell. 

Medical proptrtiet. — A corrector of foul ulcers, 
Iry virtui! of the carbonic acid gas that is evolved. 

(Miaplatma sinupis, l^iidon.^Cataplasm of 
mustard. 

Take of mustard see<l, linseed, of each in pow- 
der half a pound ; hot vincjar a sufticient quan- 
tity. Mix tliem tu tlic consistence of a cata 
]>Iasm 



Medical properties, — Sfimnlmty nbrfKM 

and ofUiD Tesicatory. 

PART III. 

The principal FormuljeoC MAoniDizaoBdiin, 
and some which have be en recently inindBaii 
into the Prarmacopceia of the DcBLraC«* 
lf,(;e, and others employed in the Uim 
States of Amebica. 

In the application of chemistry to phainana 
and medical purposes much has reostlj bn 
done towards ascertaining the precise pnadfis 
upon which medicinal efficacy manifiots iiaV; 
and many new remedies have been propoii 
and brought into practice, more especially u«( 
the French chemists by separatins one poraa 
from another, of a particular suDstance,— tta 
separated portion being in several iwtaiw^ a» 
ceived to be that upon which the whole m 
of the material had depended. ConcentndEif 
elegance, and increase of effect, have thnsbm 
occasionally introduced into medicine, andud 
consequent good has resulted ; in some instaitts 
indeed, we may consider the pTOi>osed impna- 
ments to be questionable ; for fact it is, u nS 
pointed out by Dr. Paris in his Pharniamlng^ 
that even the inert woody fibre of many ve^ 
bles when in combination with other of ikdt 
principles becomes active, so that we maj k 
misled in supposing that by an extraction wi 
separation of a medicinal principle we exma 
and separate the whole of niedicinal pronenj. 

Another objection may be taken against ik 
new medicinals as it refers to their nomeocbtBR: 
ibr in some instances the concentrated priocipiei 
are named from their medicinal effects, as inAe 
case of narcotine, while in others botanic, k 
ciiomical, or natural history principles reguhk 
the appellation, — but the science of extracaoi, 
in the way now referred to, may be regarded a 
its infancy, and time with more mature couidtf- 
ation will doubtless eflect still more improvenot 
of it. 

The principal of the medicinal substaocii 
thus introduced are the following : 

Stri/chnine and bntcinej two peculiar vegetibk 
alkalies, discovered by Messrs. Pellelier and Ct- 
veniou, which exist in a state of combination tidb 
an acid called the igazuric, in the nux vomia, 
St. ls;natius*s bean ; the upas tieute of 5m, 
and the snake wood, which separately and top- 
thi-r are described as possessing the remarkable 
property of exciting strongly the spinal marro* 
without affecting, excepting indirectly, the fuse- 
tions of the brain, and as therefore being higfalj 
eflicacious in some species of paralysis. 

Morphine, a principle afforded by opium, aad 
which, as well as by other means, may be ob> 
tained by treating opium with caustic ammooiat 
which is said to be the narcotic principle of tkt 
drug, and tlie salts of which are alleged to p»- 
si ss all the good properties of opium without iti 
inconveniences. 

Nurcotiney one of the immediate piincipks 
likewise of opium, possessed of properties like 
those of morphine, but less powerful. 

Emt'tinc. ' M. M. Pelletier, and MagcaJie 
presented u memoir to the Academic dcs Sciecce5 
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IQ 1817, in which it ms announceil u the result 
of aeoarae of experiinenU, that the power of (he 
Tinout ipeciei of ipecacuanha depended on a 
peculiar principU dcnoniinaled einetine, and that 
thu tubstance tNiin; miicli more active than t]ie 
■pecaciunha itself without posaessing either iii 
duB^reeable lasts or nauMOus imell, might on all 
occasion) be substituted tat it with advantage.' 



Couml to yield cinchomne, a peculiar alkali 
principle, while ' the yellow bark furnished an 
alkali, which, though in many respects resem- 
bling the other, dillered in certain properties loo 
icmarkable to admit of their being confounded ; 
thit Utter, Iberefbre, iti discoverers denominated 
quinine.' 

Veratrim. — ' We owe our knowledge of (his 
fltbsiaoce also to M. M. Pelletier and Caveniou, 
Tliese indefatigable chemists had remarked that 
in the leratrican tribe, almost all the iudiriduals 
bnides the botanical characters possessed a dis- 
tincli'e and veiy acrid laste, while they produced 
a similar action on the animal economy. They 
accordingly conceived that it would be interesting 
to aMertain whether inch properties did not re- 
aiile in soioe panicular substance common to all 
iheM plants. These conjectures were confirmed 
hy aa analysis of the seeds of (he veralrum sa- 
MdUla, by which they separated the acrid prin- 
ciple, recognising in it all the alkaline proper- 
tin. They afterward} delected it in the tiulb 
ftf ibe colctiicum autumnale, in that of the veni- 
>niiD commune, or white hellebore; and nameLl 
il Y«r>trine bom the family denomination bi~ 
loiwing (0 the Dlant* 

Sommc — The discorerer of this principle in 
n>o plants of the familf of the solanex, the sota- 
niim nigrum and the solanum dulcamani,was M. 
Desfbue's, a[ Besaufon. This principle possesses 
both narcotic and emetic powen, but the latter 
note decidedly and conspicuously than (he 

Sfc^jiUne.— This alkali was de(ected in 1810 
in the seeds of the delphiniumstnphisi^iaby M. 
H. FeneiiUe and Lossaigne, who thus named it 
from a belief (bai the acrid properties of the 
whole £iniily depended upon this principle — 
an opinion, however, which has not beeu con- 
fitmed by llie analysis of other plants belonging 
to it. Tbemedicinal properties of delphine have 
BM been much tried, 

CfitiiBiim. — * A very sin^lar circomElance 
is connccled with the diuovery of (bis principle. 
M. M. Henry and Caventou were hath employed 
any knowledjre of 



tietl that, upon comparing uutra, they fouud th 
appearance of co-oneiation so striking (ha( they 
rnolTvd to promulgate their labors (ogether.' 
Hm principle obtained from the gentian and its 
action is that of a highly concentrated bitter, es- 
ptctally, it i( said, applicable to scrofulous 

ierfiw. — For an account of (be discovery of 
Ate iubtlance see Ihe article CnEHisiitr. Its 
phyiica] and medicinal propemes are conspicu- 
owly difceled to the glandular o^nisation and 
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lymphatic system, and it hns been employed in 
scrofula wiili reputed success. 

Lupine. — Dr. Ives of New York has (be cre- 
dit ol discovering this principle as resident in 
the humului lupulos. It is said to be aromatic, 
tonic, and narcotic. Some, however, have douh- 
ed lis preiensiont. 

PiperiiK. — ■ This sabstance was discorsred in 
the black pepper by M.^rsiacdt.'by whom it wat 
supposed to be a vegetable alkali, but other ei- 

Cenments have tended to disprove (his. It liai 
ilely been employed in Italy as a febrifuge. 

Besides these principles, and time may proba- 
bly add to their number rapidly, several new sub- 
stances and combinations of substances have been 
introduced inio the more recent phattnacopoMas; 
and Dr. Thomson has availed himself of these 
additions in a very useful work he has published 
under the name of a Conspectus of the Pharma- 
copeias ; what follows will be principally com'< 
piled from that publication ; the articles to which 
the letter D is attached are from the last edition 
of (he Dublin fharmacoptria; those lo whiuh 
U. S. are added are from the order of the United . 
States ; and the others ate French preparations. 

Aceluia opii. V. S. — Mnegar of opium. 

Upium half a pound, vinegar three pinia, 
bruised nutmeg one ounce and a half, saltron haH ' 
an ounce, sugar four ounces, yeast a Huid ounce. 
Boil the first mentioned articles to a proper con- 
silience ; then add (he sugar and yenst Digest 
for seven weeks, and then decant, filter, and bot- 
tle up, adding a little sugar to each bottle. 

medical propertiei. — Anodyne. Dose from 
n^v. to ^t^xx. 

CtncAouinii (cincHaniiie), — Cinchonia. Dr. T. 
prefers the termination of these words in a. 

Take any quantity of ponder of cinchonia 
lanciTolia; boil il in alcokol until it lose all 
bitterness, and distil ihetincturetodryuew. Dis- 
solve the residue in boiling vraler acidulated with 
muriatic acid ; then add an excess of magnesia, 
and boil for some minutes. Filtrate when cold, 
wa$h Ihe magnesian residue withcold water, and 
dry it in a stove; (hen diges( repeatedly ia boil- 
ing alcohol, and mix t)ie alcoholic liquors, whicK 
in cooling will yield crystals of cinchonia. 

Mediciii pniperliei, — In all cases in which bark 
is useful. Dose from gr- ij. to 9il. 

Cyamrehan hyJrargyri. D. — Cyanuret of 
mercury. 

Take of (he cyanuret of iron six pacts, nitrio 
oside of mercury five parts, distilled water forty 
parts. Let the cyanuret of iron and oxide of mer- 
cury be mixed (ogetlier, tlien add the hot water. 
Let the mixture be boiled for half an hour stirring 
it all the time, and then filter through blotting 
paper. Lei the residue be well washed wilhdi»- 
tiUed water. Finally evapoiate the filtered solu- 
tions, and crystallise in cooling. 

Medical prnpertiri. — The same as those of hy- 
drocyanic acid, but more fitted for external ap- 
plication. 

Drcoclam ealanibif coiHpotilutH. V.S. — Com- 
pound decoction of Calumba. 

Take of bruised Calumba root, quassia i 
shavings, of each two drachms, orange peel onti 
drachm, powdered rhubaih a scruple, carbonate 
of potiisia half a draohra, water twenty fiuid 
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ounces. Boil down to a pint, and add half a enoagh of the lolution of cufbooaie of [ 

fluid ounce of tincture of laTender. saturate the acid, which is known bj tW 

Medical properties. A tonic in convalescence vescence ceasin^^. Then expoae the nincRh 

from fever. I>ose f. ^. a gentle heat until the reaJdittiy ah hntt 

Decoctum pyrol&. O. — Decoction of winter dry and of a white color : pour the spiiit ^ 

green. this, and dissolve with heat. Finallj cnfMa 

Take of pyrola umbellata one ounce, water the liqour poured off from the readimjii^ 

by measure two pounds. Macerate for six hours, and having evaporated it to diyncM kt d k 

then bruise and return the pyrola to the liquor, preserved in a stopped hottle. 

and reduce the mixture by evaporation, when Medical properties. — The same ai wk^ 

strained and expressed, to a pound by measure. Dose from gr. i. to grs. iij. of the diitd ik; 

Medical properties. — Highly diuretic. Dose from it|^vj. to ni^xx.of the saturated solutiaD. h 

from f. ^. to f. Jij. Iodine, 

Decoctum scilU. U. S. — Decoction of squill. Injusum cinckoiut cumsucco liwnmuL U.Sp* 

Take of squill three drachms, juniper berry Infusion of cinchona with lemon juice. 

four ounce*, seneka root three ounces, water four Take of cinchona in powder one ounec^ km 

pints. Boil to one-half, then strain, and add juice two fluid ounces, compound tiodmcc 

spirit of nitric ether four fluid ounces. camphor three fluid drachms, cold water a pL 

Medical properties. — Diuretic. Dose from Macerate for twelve hours in a coTcred in^ 

f. IL to f. ^ij. and strain. 

Etnetina. — Emetine. Medical properties. — ^Tonic when the floeiA 

Take of powdered root of ipecacuanha any is too irritaole to bear bark in the oomoNaiqL 

Juandty : digest it several times in ether at 60^ Dose from f. ^j* to f. Jiij. 

ahrenheit, and then in alcohol. Evaporate the Inftuum eiipa/orii.—- Infusion of thiMi^ 

alcoholic tincture in a water*bath, and disolve wort. 

the residue in cold water; then add magnesia and Take of eupatorium one ounee, hat vtfvi 

macerate ; and, after drying the magfiesian pre- pint. Infuse for two hours in a oovcrsd wti, 

cipitate, digest it in pure alcohol, and evaporate and strain, 

the solution to dryness. Medical properties, — £metic, ^««|ifcii«*i 

Medical properties. Emetic, narcotic, purga- tonic when given cold, 

tive. Dose from one third of a graiu to grs. iij. in lodinituH, — Iodine. D. See Chemistbt. 

any bland fluid. Medical properties, — Stimulantt abioite 

Incompatihlcs. Preparations of nutgalls, and and emmenagogue. Useful in bronchoocka' 

all vegetable astringent infusions or decoctions, other glandular swellings not of a schinhosia- 

Extractum nucis vomica. D. — Extract of nox ture; to bring on menstruation in young 

vomica. in whom it has not occurred ; to assist tlie< 

Take of rasped nux vomica eight ounces, trization of venereal ulcers. Dose from 

proof spirit of wine by measure two pounds, of a grain to grs. iv. in pills, with cras^if 

Digest in a covered vessel for three days, strain bread. 

the liquor, and express what remains in a press ; Unimentum tabaci. U.S.— Liniment of tobscen. 

to this residue ada a pound and a half of proof Take of cut tobacco one ounoe^ hrd m 

spirit, difrest for three days, and express the re- pound. Simmer the tobacco in the laid owi 

sidue. Consume the mixed liquors by dbtilla- gentle fire until it become crisp, and strsis. 

tion, and reduce to a proper consistence. Medical pronerties, — Useful in tines, mhim 

Medical properties. — ^Anliparalytir. Dose gr. and in hemorrhoids. 

^ to gr. ifl. Ligianr labarraquu cA/oro-sod^nciit.— Chkoh 

Ferri prussias. U. S. — Pnissiate of iron. Prus- sodaic solution of labarraque. 
sian blue, composed of Prussic acid 35*1, red Dissolve grs. 2187'5 of pure crystallised ep- 
oxide of iron 53, water 11-9 in 100 parts. bonate of s^a in f. Jix. of dbtilled water, si^ 

Medical properties — Tonic and antispasmodic, saturate the solution with chlorine gas. 

In intermittents, scrofula, chorea, and epilepsy. Medical properties. — Antiseptic, sstri1lgn^ 

Dose grs. iij. to grs. viij. in syrup thrice a day. tonic, used for disinfecting foul air, destn^iif 

Hydriodas potassa. D. — Hydriodate of po- animal putrefaction ; an excellent lotion for chil- 

tassa. blains, fetid ulcers, and gangrenous sores, ai 

Take of iodine one part, sulphuret of iron in the best lotion in ptyalism yet discovered. I^ 

coarse powder Ave parts, sulphuric acid seven temally in dysentery. Dose from ti|^zz. to f. ^ 

parts, distilled water forty-eignt parts, water of in a cupful of water ; for a lotion or a gBfk 

carbonate of potassa as much as necessary, recti- f. 3xij. in f.5vj. of distilled water, 

fled spirits six parts. Mix the iodine by aid of Liquor morphina ore/o/tf.— Solution of aoettt 

friction with sixteen parts of the water, and of morphia. 

pour the mixture into a glass vessel. Pour the Take of acetate of morphia sixteen giaisii 

acid diluted with thirty-two parts ef the water distilled water six fluid dnchms, dilute ^' 

upon the sulphuret, put into a matrass, and by acid f. 3ij ; mix. 

a tube fitted to the neck of the matrass, and Medical properties. — See Morpkim^ 

reaching to the bottom of the vessel containing Dose from nivj. to it|,xxxvj. in any bland vehidfr 

the iodine and water, let the gas pass through Mistura strychnirut. — Mixture of strychnia, 

the mixtureuntil the iodine altogether disappears. Take of strychnia gr. i., white sugar les 

Evaporate the strained liquor immediately with drachms, distilled water two fluid ounces; mil. 

a greater beat, and strain it again. Then add Medical properties. — See ArycAame. Dov 
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: spoonful t. 3lJ- every morning and 

ilirrphina fniDrpUwnJ. Morphia. Morphine, 
'"'"" " concentrated -uilulioo of opiuro, and 
foajpesia in ihe proporlioD of ten 
,. I for each pound of opium used. Filtrate 
d wuh ibe depoiit on the filler with cold rain 
: distilled water, and when ii*is dried digest it 
■n a heal under 312° with weak alcohol, Filuate 
and «ath this deposit with a little cold alcohol ; 
•heo boil it in a large quantity of rectified alco- 
hol, and filtrate while the liquor is hot. The 
cryalali are deposited as the liquor cools, and 
may be purified by repeated solutions and crys- 
tallisatloni. Hobiijuel's method. 

Mcdiral propert ia.-~Sedati'ee. ChieOy em- 
ployed 10 prepare the salts of morphium. Dis- 
solved in oil and rubbed on the skin it produces 

Morphia acttn. — Acetate of morphia. 
Take of morphiafourparts, distilled water eight 
parts. Mil them in a porcelain dish, and then 
add acetic acid, specific grarity 1075, until lit- 
Riui paper is slightly reddened. Evaporate 
slowly to dryness atid r»lu<;e to |)owder(Codex 
< Medicamenlarius). It mustbekepiinaground 
I stoppered phial. 

Biedicid properlirs. — Narcotic and sedative. 
Dose from gr. t to gr. iij. 

Morphia lulpkat. — Sulphate of morphia. 
I Take of morphia six pnr(», distilled water 
twelve parts, sulphuric acid diluted with twice 
its bulk of water a sufhcieut quanlily to saturate 
the morphia. F.vaporale slowly and crystallise 
(Codex MedicameDtarius). To be kept in a 
■toppeted phial. 

Mcduol properlUi. See Moqi/iia. Dose 
from gi. T. to grs. iij. 

Oleum chenopadii. U. S.— Oil of worraseed. 
Distil from the seed. 

Meditid proprrtia. — Anthelmintic. Dose 
Itiv. to itii. 

OUum nccitii oiidatwn. U. S.— Oxidated oil 
of amber. 

Take oil of amber a fluid drachm, nitric acid 
three fluid drachms and a half. Put the oil of 
amber in a glass vessel, and gradually drop the 
acid iDio II, at the same lime stirrins Ihe mixture 
with a glass rod. Let it stand tor thirty-six 
hours, then separate the supernatant resioous 
mailer from the acid fluid beneath, and wash 
it rvpeatedly first with cold and lastly with hot 
water, till the acid taste be removed. 
_ Mediral propertiei. — A suhsiiluie for musk. 
L <(i^ii (j(rac/uBi narcotini privatum. — Extract 
^■-Dpium freed from narcotine. 
■ Haeerate coarsely powdered opium in cold 
■limler, filtrate and evapotate lo the consistence 
of »yrup; then digest in rectified ether, and 
repeal this as long as any crystals of narcotine 
appear in the residue of Ibe dislilled eiher. 
Lastly, evaporate Ibe solution which hat bean 
thus treated lo an extract. 

MeJical pmpfrlUi. — Anodyne; without being 
slimulaling. Dosegr. i. to gr. vj, 

Quiminr tulphat. D. — Sulphate of quinine. 

Takp of the yellow bark (heart leaved) in 

coane powder four pounds, distilled water by 

measure eight pounds, diluted sulphuric acid 

two ounces. Mix in a proper vessel and in a 



high temperature, agitating frequently ; digest 
for four hours, then strain ; the residue of the 
bark is then to be again mixed with an equal 
quantity of water and strained ; this should be 
done three times. To the mixed solutions add a 
quantity of fresh burnt lime sufhcienl to saturate 
the acid. Separate the precipitate by means of 
blotting paper, and add to it three pinU of rec- 
tified spirit, then digest with frequent agitation 
for six hours and strain ; again digest the residuary 
powder with an equal quantity of rectified spirit 
and strain. Let this be done three times. Mix 
the spiriiuoussolutioQs, and evaporate to dryness 
in a water-bath. To the residue add gradually 
as much diluted sulphuric acid as will make it 
just sensibly acid; then evaporate and crystallise. 
McXcai properlici, — Powerfully tonic; espe- 
cially useful in inlermiitent fever. Dose gr, i. 
to 311. 

Sulphat qmiuna. See Quinine nJjAat, abore. 
Strychniaa, itrychnmm. — Strychnia. 
To a solution of extract ol nux vomica in 
water add a solution of subacetate of lead as 
Isug as any precipitate is farmed. Filtrate and 
separate any excess of ihe subacelate of lead 
from the solution by sulphureted hydrogen^ then 
filtrate again and boil the solution with magne- 
sia; wash the piecipitate with cold distilled 
walet, redissolve it m alcohol, and evaporate. 
The residue of the evaporation is strychnia, 
which may be purified by dissolving it m mu- 
riatic acid, and precipitating by means of mi^- 

Mediral propcrliri. — Anliparalytic in cases ot 
paraplegia. Doite gr. ^ to gr. |, made inlo pills 
with crumb of bread. 

&/rupiii ciacAoaiiia. — Syrup of cinchona. 

Take of sulphate of ciachonia gr. xxxix. sim- 
ple syrup sixteen fluid ounces. Dose f 3j. lo f. ^. 

S^rtipia tnatina. — Syrup of emeta. 

"fake of pure emeta gr. iv., simple syrup a 

Medical properlki. — In catarrh, hooping 
coiiirh, and all cases in which ipecacuanha is 
usefal. 

Si/nipta morpMa oce(a/«.»^yrup of acetate of 
morphia. 

Talce of clarified syrup one pound, acetate of 
morphia four grains. Dose f. 3j. to f. 3ij. 

Syrupu$ morphia adphalU — Syrup of sulphate 

Take of clarified syrup one pound, sulphate 
of morphia four grains. Make inlo a syrup. 
Dosef. 3j. tofjiv. 

■%nipua quiaiiut. — Syrup of quinine. 

lake of sulphate of quinine forty-four grains- 
simple syrup two pounds, mix. Dose f. 5ij- lo 
f. 5iv. 

Tinclura ri^ici tt taalhttridan, V ■ S. — Tinc- 
ture of Cayenne pepper and blistering flies. 

Take of canlharides bruised ten drachms, eap- 
siciun one drachm; diluted alcohol > pint. 
Digest for len days and filter. 

Medical prcyxrlier.— Stimulant and rubefit- 

Tiiulara dnckoniaa. — Tincture of cinchoola. 
Take of sulphate of cinchonia eight grains; 
alcolwl a fluid ounce. Dose f. 3j. to f. Siv. 
Tiaclara iodimi. D.— Tincture of iodine. 
Take of iodine l»o scruples ; rectified spirit 
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a fimd ounce. Mix Rat) dissolve the iodine by 
bent. Dose iil«. lo niiJt. 

Tinchire lubdiic. V. S.— Tincture of Indian 
, 'tobacco , 

Take of Indian tobacco two fluid ounces, 
dilated alcohol a pint. Digest for ten days and 
'fillet. 

Mtdkal propcrtict. — Emetic and expectorant. 
Dose f. 3j. 10 f. 3iij. 

"n-nclara imcit fomka. D. — Tinciute of nux 

Take of the fruil of the srrychnus nux vo- 
nica rasped two lluid ounces, rectified spirit 
eight fluid ounce*. Macerate for ie»en days, 
A en strain, 

Tjiwlaro jriininff'. — ^Tincture of qoinia. Take 
of lulptiaie of quinia six giuins, alcohol (^pe- 
■oific gr»Tity 847) a ftnid ounce. Dose f, i. lo 
f. 3iij. 

Tinclwo languiaanir. U.S. — Tincture of blood 

TakK of brui^d blood root two fluid ounces, 
alcohol a pint. Digest for ten days, and filler. 

Mrdical properliei. — Expectorant and tonic, 
■nd in large doses emetic. Dose m^. to f. 
3i(i. 

Ttwlura Utycfndita. — Tincture of stiychnia. 

Take of strychnia three grains, alcohol (spe- 
cific gravity 'B37) a fluid ounce. Dose rtl.^''' 
lo ffl"i». 

Ungvenlum iodiiui. D. — Ointment of iodine. 

Take of iodine one scruple, prepared lard one 
ounce. Rub them together into an ointment. 

Pinton cincAoniaic. — Wine of cinchonia. 

Take of cinchonia fourteen grains, Madein 
wine thirty -one fluid ounces. Doaef.3i], lof. 31J. 
Vinum guinimt. — Wine of quinia. 

Take of sulphate of quinia nine grains, Ma- 
deira wine two pounds. Dose from f. 3iv, to f, 

APPENDIX I. 
An twcouni of the cnnstilueni parts of some of 

the most twBular amone I' " ' 

Mei 



Andtrson't piltt are formed principally of 
does, with 3 portion of jalap and oil of aniseed. 

Anodyne necklaea. — The roots of henbane are 
commonly strung in the form of beads, and sold 
under this name, to be lied ruand the necks of 
children lo bcililaie the growth of their teeth, 
and aflay tbf! irritation of teething. 

Antiviaereal dropi, so famous at Amsterdam, 
were analysed by Scheele, who found that iliey 
were composed of muriate of iron, vriili a small 
portion of corrosive sublimate. 

Aromatic vinegar (Henry's) is merely a solu- 
lion of camphor and lome essential oil. A pre- 
paration of this kind may he eTtenporaneausly 
made by putting one diachm of acetate of po- 
tBBsa into a phial, with a few drops of some 
fragrant oil, and in,xx. of concentrated lulphunc 

Balum of Money, or jK-ctoral haUitm, n ihe 
Snctureof bcnioin, or that ofTolu. 

BaltamofliiiuoTltc. (Peclnral). The proprie- 
tor of ihis nostrum gravely affirms, that f. Jifi. 
eoniains the virtues of a whole pound of liijuo- 



rice tool; but, upon inveillnlion, ii will be 
found to consist principally of pategotie jlitir, 
very strongly impregnated with the oil of sni- 

Barrla^'i anlibitioui pillt, Tak« of IhG extraci 
of colocynth two drachms, resi'.i of jalap one 
drachm, almond soap a dtachn and a half, gua> 
acum three dracfains, tartarised antimony eight 
grains, essential oils of juniper, carraway, Itiil 
rosemary, of each four ofopi, of syrup of buck- 
thorn, as much as will be sumcient lo form a mass 
to be divided into sixty-four pills. 

Bateman'i ptctoral dropi consist principally 
of Ihe tincture of caalor, with portions of cam- 
phor and opium, flavored by aniseed and colored 
by cochineal. 

BatlUys tedalhie liquor (liquor opii sedativns). 
Under Uiis name Mr. Battley, of Fore-street, 
l»ndon, has introduced a narcotic preparalion, 
wliich it is generally supposed owes its efficacy 
lo the acetate of morphia; on being kept, how- 
ever, I found that it underwent some important 
change, during which so much ait was disen- 
gaged as lo blow out the cork from the bollle 
with violence. This is aS^t objection to its 
admission into practice. [We think it, however, 
right to state that this preparation has been 
used by us and very many of our friends Willi 
decided advantage over Ihe common tincture of 
opium. — Ed.] 

Black drop, or the Lancaster or Quaker'i black 
drop. This preparation, which has long been 
kODwn and esteemed as being more powerful in 
its operation, and less distressing in its effects, 
than any tincture of opium, has until lately been 
involved in much oincurity ; the papers, how- 
ever, of the late Edward Walton, or Sunderland, 
one of the near relations of the original proprie- 
tor, having fallen into tlie hands of Dr. Arm- 
strong, that gentleman has obtift>d the profession 
by publishing the manner in which it is prt-- 
pared, and b as follows: — 'Take halt a pound 
of opium sliced, three pinls of good verjuice 
(juice of the wild crab), and one and a half 
ounce of nutmegs, and half an ounce of saffron. 
Boil them to a proper thickness; then add n 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and two spoon^fiil 
of yeast. Set the whole in a warm place near the 
lire for six or eight weeks ; then place it in Ihe 
open air until it become a syrup. Lastly, decant, 
filter^ and bottle it up, adding a little suoar la 
each bottle. One drop of this preparation is con- 
sidered about equal 'o three of the tincture of 
opium, — Ph. L. It would appear that an ace- 
late of morphia is formed, which is more active 
and less distressing in its cfl'ecls than any other 
narcotic combination. 

The French Codex contains directions for pre- 
paring a compound very similar to the black 
drop, vii. yinum imiatttm JiriKealatione partOimi 
or Gvlta, tfu lauaaniim abbetii Rouiaeau. Take 
of white honey twelve ounces, warm water three 
pounds. Dissolve the honey in the water, post il 
into a matrass and set it aside in a warm place ; 
Bisoonasfemienlation has commenced, add fbur 
ounces of p>od opium, having previously dis- 
solved, or rather diffused it in twelve ounces of 
water. Allow them 10 ferment together for 
month; then evaporate until ten ounces onlyi 
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lis. Filter, and udd Fuur ounws and a half of 

Bredinn't ntmoni cordial consisli of the ticc- 
turesof geiilium, calumba, cardamam, and bark, 
with the compound spirit of bveudcr and wine 
of iron. 

Cliing'* uwTB fuKngij.— These consist of yel- 
low and brown loieu^es ; ihe formur are taken in 
the BTenin;;, In* latter the succeeding morning. 

The yellow lozenge;. Saffron lialf ao ounce, 
water a pint, boil and strain ; add of while pa- 
nacea of mercury (calomel washed in spirit of 
wine) a pgucd, white au^r twenty-eight pDuuds, 
mucila|{e of tragacanth as much as maybe sufE- 
eienl lo make » mass, vihicli roll outoi an exact 
thickness, so that each loienge may contain one 
gnm of panacea. Doae from one to sii. 

The brown loiengea. Panacea seven ounces, 
Rsin of jalap three pounds aod a half, while 
■ugNramepounds,iDUcilageoftr>gacanlh enough 
Cor each Itnenge to cootain half a grain of pa- 

Cmghdropi, — Under this word. Dr. Paris says, 
Opium rs ihe quack's slieet anchor. The various 
tKMIranis adrerlised as cough drops for the cure 
of colds, asthmas, catarrhs, S:c., are preparations 
of opium very similar lo paregoric elixir. Pec- 
lonu balsam of liquorice, and essence of colts- 
foot, arv cuiobinatioDS of this kind, Grindle's 
cough drops area preparation of tliiskind, made 
«ilb KCtified spirit instead of proof spirit, and 
conseqtwntly more highly chargeij with stimulant 
nalarials. 'The mischief,' observes Dr.Fother- 

S ill, ' thai has proceeded from the. healing ano- 
ynes of quacks can scarcely he ima);ined ; for in 
eooghs arising from suppressed perspiration, or 
«i inflammaiory diathesis, opiates generally do 

Ci»a1 platlir. Sucking plaster.— Black silk is 
flrsined and brushed over ten or twelve times 
with ibe following preparation : Dissolve half 
nil ounce of gum benioin in six fluid ounces of 
racbfied spirit ; in a separate vessel dissolve an 
ousctof innglasi in half a pint of water; strain 
each solution i mix them; and let ihein rest, so 



be warnied before jl is applied. When 
diy, in nrdeito prevent its cracking, it ia finished 
off with • solution of four ounces of Chio turpen- 
tioe to lii ounces of tincture of benioio. 

ripwny (Lady) her pills, or lady Webster's 
Tnew popular pills are the pilnlat storoa- 
cnicw,mlg&piluWantecibumof the Codex Me- 
dicamentanus Parisiensis. Editioquinta, A. D. 
1T38: 'II. Take of best aloes six drachms, 
tttutieh and ret rose of each two drachms, 
syrup of wormwood as much nsvvill betufiicient 
lo tnake a mass. Tlie mass is. divided into pills 
of ihtee Krains each. 

De^t eliiir. This is the tinctnra sennie 
ooroposita, with the tubslitulion of treacle for 
iu;{«i candy, and the addition of aniseeds. Dif- 
frrent kinrfs of this nostrum are sold under the 
nain«3 of Dicey's ; but they ditier principally in 
toam Hibordinate minutis or unimportant addi- 

thlby'i eartnintfive. Tbi« consists of carbo- 
itBle of magne-in two scruples, oil of peppermint 
Voi.XV II. 
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one drop, of nutmeg two dropi, ,of aniseed three 
drops, of the cinctures of castor thirty drops, of 
asiafcEiida Rfteen drops, spirit of pennyroyal fif- ' 
leen drops, of the compound tincture of cardft* J 
moms tliiriy dropi,. peppermint water two fliwt J 

Dinner pilli. See Ladi/ Crtipigny't pilli. 

Diioa'i anliLUious pillt. Aloes, scarumony, 
rhubarb, and tartarised antimony. 

Dutch dropi. The basil of this Dostnim con- 
sists of the residue of a redistillation of oil of 
turpentine, which is a thick, red, resinous malU 
lo which the name of balsam of turpentine h 
been given ; a preparation however is frequently. 1 
vended as ' Dutch Drops', which is a mixture of 
oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiacum, spirit of 
nitric ether, with small porlioni of the oil of 
amber and cloves. 

Eau medkinait. After various attempts to 
discover the active ingredients of this Parisian 
remedy, it is at length determined to be the col- 
chicum aulunuiale, which several ancient authors, 
under the name of hermodaelyls, have recom- 
mended in the cure of gout. The following i« 
Ihe receipt for preparing this medicine: — Take j 
two ounces of Ihe root of colchicnm cut inlft J 
slices, macerate it in four fluid ounces of proof 1 
spirit, and lilter. 

Sitente of toffet. The pulp of ca 
10 form the basis of this article. 

£(ieiux of colttfoot. This preps 
sists of equal parts of the balsam of loin and iha ' 
compound tincture of bentoin,to which is added 
double the quantity of reclilied spirit of wine. ' 

Euenet ofmuitard. (Whitehead.) This cm-- J 
slits of oil of turpentine, camphor, and a portion H 
of spirit of rosemary ; to which is added a small 
quantity of flour of mustard. 

Etuncc of muitard pilli. Balsam of tolu with 

Eiitnet ofspnic€. A Huid extract by decoc- i 
tion from the Iwigs of the species of fir called | 
the pinus larix,producing the Venice lurpentdar, 
is the well known essence of spruce, which,, I 
when fermented with molasses, forms the popuhu J 
beverage called spruce beer. ' f 

Euential lalt of lemont. The preparation 
sold under this name for the purpose of removing . 
iron moulds front linen consists of cream of tar- 
tar aod superoxalale of potassa, or salt of sorrel, 
in equal proporlioiis. 

Friar'i baltam is notliiog more than the com- 
pound tincture of benioin of tbe pbarmacopaiai. 

Godfrfi/'t coniusl. The following receipt for 
this nostrum was obtained from a wholesale 
druggist, who makes and sells many hundrrf j 
dozen bottles in the course of the year. Tliert' J 
are, however, several other formulie for it 
paiation, but not e 

carraway, coriander, and anise, of each < 
ounce, in six pints of water; simmer llie mixture ' 
until it i.< reduced to four pints ; then add <i( 
pounds of treacle, and boil ihe whole for a few 
minutes ; when it is cold add three fluid ounces 
of tlie linclure of opium. 

Golden oinlnienl. Under this name is sold a 

fireparation which consists of aulphutet of afien'c 
orpiment] with lard or spennaceli ointmeal- 
N 
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The unguentum hydrargyri nitrico-oxydi of the aDtimony one drachm^ gentmn not and enp 

London college is also sold under the same title, peel equal parts two drachms, ahavingy.of ik 

Gout tincture (Wilson's). This is merely an sandera one drachm, made into a ttacbntvii 

infusion of colchicum, as Dr. Williams of Ips- a pint of proof spirit. Digest and stnin. 

wich has satisfactorily sho^n. Sttphen't (Mrt.), remedjf for the iloae on- 

GoyglaruTs lotion is a solution of sublimate in sisted of lime in conjunction with an alkiL 

an emulsion formed of bitter almonds in the pro- Velno*t vegetable syrup.*— There i* a gntf«b- 

portion of about a grain and a half to a fluid scurity with respect to the genuine compoatti 

ounce. of this nostrum : it is auppoaed to consist of n^ 

Hooper* t pillt. Compound aloetic pill with limate rubbed up with honey end muciligt. I 

myrrh (pit. rufi), sulphate of iron, and Canella have reason, however, to believe that itccmui 

bark. antimony, and the sjrrup of marsh nnUfM 

Jamet*s powder. See the present article under Swediaur says that the volatile alkali eaten w^ 

the word Fulvis antimonialit, it as an ingredient : this alkmli was ptopoacd^ 

James's analeptic pills. These consist of Dr. Peyrile as a substitute for mercoiy, isd it 

James's powder, gum ammoniacum, and the constitutes the active ingredient of a eonpi- 

pill of aloes with myrrh (pil. nifi), equal parts, sition, proposed by Mr. Besnard, physidu to 

with a sufficient quantity of the tincture of castor the king ot Bavaria, 

to make a mass. Virgin's milk, A spirituous solution of b» 

Norton's drops, A disguised solution of cor* zoin, mixed with about twenty parts of an 

rosive sublimate. water, forms a cosmetic long known fay tii 

Opodeldoc (Steers's). Castile soap one ounce, name. A sulphate of lead is also sold oida 

rectified spirit eight ounces, camphor three this name, which is prepared as follows >-Toi 

ounces and a half, oil of rosemary half a fluid saturated solution of^alum add of Goulard's «• 

drachm, oil of origanum one fluid drachm, solu- tract one third part. Shake them together, 

tion of ammonia six fluid drachms. Ward's paste for ^sttdms^ pi^9 &c. Take i 

Oxley's concentrated essence of Jamaica ginger, black pepper and elecampane, povrdered, c^ 

A mere solution of ginger in rectifled spirit. parts, halt a pound ; of the seeds of fesad i 

Portland powder. Equal quantities of the pound and a half; of honey and sugar cqjal 

roots of gentian and birthwort, the tops and leaves parts, one pound ; beat and well mix togete 

of germander, ground pine, and lesser centaury all the ingredients in a mortar. Dose the as 

powdered and mixed together. of a nutmeg three times a day. 

Riga balsam. From the shoots of the pinus Worfn cakes {Storeys). — Calomel and jikf 

cembra previously bruised, and macerated for a made into cakes and coloured by cinnabar. 
month m water. This same flr also affords 

Brian9on turpentine. APPENDIX II. 

BxKhe's embrocation. Olive oil mixed with Table.— Showing the proportions in whi 

about half iis quantity of the oil of cloves and Opium, Antimony, Arsenic, and Mescwi, 

amber. are contained in some compound mediciaei 

Ruspinrs tincture. This consists of the root of From Thomson's Dispensatory. 
the florentine iris eight ounces, cloves one ounce, 

rectified spirit two pints, ambergris one scruple. Opium. 

Seidlitz pouniers. These consist of two dif- Confcctio opii, liOndon. — ConfectioB *' 

ferent powders ; the one contained in awhile opium. Thirty-six grains contain one giaiatf 

paper consists of two drachms of tartarised soda opium. 

and two scruples of carbonate of soda ; that in Elcctuarium opiatwn, Edinburgh. — OpiM 

the blue paper of thirty-6ve grains of tartaric electuary contains in each .drachm about ^ 

acid. The contents of the white paper are to be grain and a half of opium, 

dissolved in half a pint of spring water, to which Pilula saponis cum opio. London .-^Pilli d 

those of the blue paper are to be added ; the soap and opium. Five grains contain one gn* 

draught is to be taken in a state of effervescence, of opium. 

The acid, being in excess, renders it more PUula opiata, Edinburgh. — Opiate (fonierlf 

grateful and no less efficacious as a purgative. Thebaic) pills. Each drachm contains six grain 

Singleton's ointment. See Golden ointment. of opium. A pill of five grains contains half a 

Sodadc powders. Contained in two distinct grain of opium. 

papers, one of which is blue, the other white ; Pulvis comu usti cum opio. London^ Powdff 

that in the former consists of half a drachm of of burnt hartshorn with opium. Ten grains coa> 

the carbonate of soda ; that in the latter of tain one grain of opium. 

twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. These pow- Pulvis creta composilus cum opitK LoadoB.— 

ders require half a pint of water. It is very evi- Compound |>owder of chalk with opium. T«» 

dent that a solution of these powders is by no scruples contain one grain of opium, 

means similar to soda water, which it is intended Pulvis ipecacuanha compo^itms. I oodoa.'- 

to emulate ; for in this latter preparation the soda Compound powder of ipecacuanha. Ten gai» 

is in combination only with carbonic acid, contain one grain of opium. 

whereas the solution of the sodaic powders is Pulvis kino compositus. London CompoaaA 

that of a neutral salt with a portion of fixed air pouder of kino. Each scruple contains om 

diffused through it. grain of opium. 

Spilsburtfs antiscorbutic drops.^Of corrosive Tinctura opii. Ix>ndon^~Tincture of opiun* 

sublimate two drachms, prepared sulphuret of Nineteen minims contain one grain of opiaa 
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TinrCura opti. Edinburgli. — Tincture ofopiuni 
H niude with two icnipln of opium in each 
IMince of liquid, or cadi drachm should coniaia 
Cve grains. But one drachm of the linclure 
when evaporated yialdt only three groins and a 
half of opium, 

TiocluraciimphorxcompiaiUi. London. — Com- 



taina nearly one grain of opium. 

Tinctura opii ammomata, Edinburgh. — Am- 
KioniatH) lincrure of opium is made with about 
«iglit grains of opium in each ounce ofliqijld, or 
each drachm should coDlaiii nearly one grain of 
opium. 

'nnclura u^nmu et opii. Edmburgh. — Tioc- 
tore of soap and opium n made with one scruple 
of c^ium la suh ounce of the liquid. 

Tivchiiei gfycyiThit4e cim opio. Edinburgh.— 
^ocbes of liquorice nitb opium- Each drachm 
contains nearly one grain ol opium. 

VinwH anlimonii larlariiali. London. —So- 
lution of tarlariied antimony, conlains in eocli 
fluid ounce two grains of lariariied antimony, 

Vimini lartritii oitlitMoitu, Edinburgh. — Wine 
<rf tartrate of antimony coniaina in each ounce 
Uro graioa of tartrate of antimony. 

MtRcunv. 

Emplailrwii MyitrBrgyri, Edinburgh, — Mer- 
etirial plaster, ^^h drvichm contains about 
•ixieen grains ol mercury (hftcen Londoo). 

HydraTgyrum cum errt&, London. — Mercury 
»ith chalk. Tliree grains contain one grain of 
llBerCury. 

Uqiior h'/drargyi'i orvmuriatit. London.— 
Solution of "oxymufiBte of mercury. Two fluid 
ounces ronlain half a grain of onymuriale of 
mercury. 

Linimintum hydnirgi/ri. London. — Mereuriil 
Wotiuetit. Six drachms contain one drachm of 
teercurv. 

Piluia hgdrargyri. London. — Mercurial pills. 
TTiree jrraiin contain one grain of mercnty. 
■ Pilmte tvdrargfri. Minhurgh.— Mercurial 
fills. Each drachm contains iifle«n grain-iof mer- 
cury. Each five grain pill cont^ns one and 
iMle-founh grain of mprcuiy. 

Pilnln hudroTgyri ribmurialu compaiUiC. 
l^ndon. Edinburgh. — Pills of lubmuriate of 
nwrcurj-. About four graim contain one grain of 
■iubmutiale of mercury. 

Vngunlum h^ilrargj/ri Jirriius. London. — 
Stronger mercurial oinirnent. Two drachms con- 
iMn one drachm of mercury. 

Vngumtum hi/drargt/ri mitua. London. — 
Weaker mercurial oinlnomt. Six drachms con- 
■lain one drachm of mercury, 

Ungnenttm hydrargiri. Edinburgh. — Mer- 
curial ointment. Each drachm contains twelve 
graini of mercury: made with double the quan- 
tity of mercury, each drachm coniaina twenty 
grainj. 

Ungumlum nitnlit hydrarfy/ri forliui. Edin- 
burgh.— Stronger ointment of nilrale of mer- 
cury. Each drachm contains four graini of mer- 
eurv. 

I'ngueaUni nilralii hi/drargyi miliM. Edin 



drachm ci 



bui^h. — Milder ointment of nitrate of mercury. 
Each scruple contains half a grain of mercury, 

V-agianlmH oiidi hydrargyri cinerci. Edin- 
burgh. — OiqtmenI of the gnw uKlde of mer- 
cury. Eiicb drachm contams fviWu grainsof the 

VngveiUum oiidilii/Jrargyri nbri. Edinburgh. 
■Ointment of red oxide of mercury. Each 
reii grjiug of the oxide. 

Liquor arsenUala. l.ondoii.— So/uJi'o ortmi- 
i-al'a. Edinburgh. — Arsenical solution. One 
fluid ounce contains four grains of while sublimed 

APPENDIX in. 

Weiuht^ and Meisifru 
(Extracted from Mr. Tiray's Supplement to 
the Pharmacopieia, a most useful work, and from 
which we had conlemptated much extract ; but 
our limits being already trespassed upon, and 
not being able to do justice to out original de- 
sign in reference to this work without very con- 
siderable enlnrgemeni of tbo article, we must 
content ourselves with recoiomending the pos- 
lestioD of this book to such of our readers as 
are curious to learn, not only the drugs and 
compounds which are used by practitioners of 
medicine, but also ' most of tlioie which are 
used in the chemical aits, or which undergo 
chemical preparation,' &c. Many of these have 
of course, and will further fall under notice in 
ihe prosecution of our own labors; but we think 
Mr, Gray has been most meritoriously employed 
in collecline a mass of information into one 
volume, of which we repeal our recommend al ion). 
Medicines, except a few hereafter mentioned, 
were formerly sold, and the prescriptions of jihy- 
siciani made up, by the common English weight, 
called nvoirdupois. The ounce of that weight 
being then, as appears by all the old authors 
on arithmetic, subdivided Into eight diochmi, 
tweiily-four scruple*, and 430 English grains; 
the medical pound diUbring from the common 
by its twntaining only twelve ounces, while the 
trov ounce had for its fractions pennyweiBhu 
and troy gmins. The Colleee of PnysicKini 
having at length, in the 1720 edition of the Phar- 
raacopteia, ordered the drachroj, scruples, ancf 
grains to be adjusted to the troy ounce, hence, 
as tlie dispensers of medicines were Ihe only 
persons who uned these snfall weights, those ad- 
juiiled to the avoirdupois ounce went out of use, 
and were no longer made, and the quaiter-ounce 
was the smallest avoirdupois weight in common 
use, as it gtill continues ; but as the Iislian rotolo 
br raw titb has been adjusted to the avoirdupois 
weight, and made twenty-four ounces a pound ; 
3 smnlicr weight, the Spanish adamie, equal Is 
the sixteenth part of the avoirdupois ounce, was 
tued under Ihe name of a dram, for weighing 
silk, and this has now become an established 
fraction of this ounce, but it is scarcely used by 
any other persons than hnberdashers, and, for all 
weights less than the quarter of an ounce troy, 
apothecaries* weights are emploved, although as 
the avoirdupois pound is established by statute et 
TOOO troy grains, the quarter ounce containing 
109 grs. 375, and the drachm 37, gr.343T5, are 
' " numbers for reduction. 
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pound 

OQDCCS 



1 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

ISdxacbms 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

t 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 
1 

I 



or 



or 



or 



fpo 



*PO 



*?• 



or f oz 



or I oz 



or I oz. 



Taux or ATOIB9I7TOIS Wkicbt. 

. 7000- 
. 6562-50 
. 6125-00 
. 5687-50 
. 5250^)0 
. 4812-50 
. 4375-00 
. 3937-50 
. 3500-00 
. 3062-50 
. 2625-00 
. 2187-50 
. 1750-00 
. 1312-50 

875-00 

437-50 

410-16 

382-81 

355-47 

328-13 

300-78 

273-44 

246-09 
. 218-75 

191-41 

16406 

136-72 

109-35 
82-03 
54-69 
27-34 
13-67 



1-0000 

09375 
0^5O 
0-8125 
0-7500 
0^875 
0-6250 
0-5625 
0-5000 
0-4375 
a3750 
0-3125 
0-2500 
ai875 
0rl25O 



00586=0-9375 

0^)547=0-8750 

0-0508=0-8125 

0-0469=0-7500 

0-0430=0-6875 

0-0391=0-6250 

0^)352=0-5625 

0-0313=0-5000 

00273=0-4375 

00234=0-3750 

00195=0-3125 

0-0156=0-2500 

00117=0-1875 

00078=0-1250 

0-0039=0-0625 

0-0019=0-0313 



Apothecaries' Weight. 
A few choice articles of the Materia Medica, 
at lapis bezoar, seed pearl, white amber, balm 
of Mecca, oil of cinnamon, and some electuaries, 
high in popular estimation, and imported from 
ItaJy, as Venice treacle and onrietan, were al- 
ways weighed by the troy ounce, and its subdi- 
visions into pennywei^ts and grains, and still 
pay duties at the custom-house by that weight, 
as may be seen in the book of rates. But it was 
not until the directions given in the London 
Pharmacopceia, edition of 1720, that the troy 
ounce was divided into the same fractions of 
drachms, scruples, and grains, as the avoirdupois, 
for the purpose of dispensing all such drugs as 



were ordered by weight This alteration must 
have been and is still productive of very great 
confusion, by obliging the same person to have 
two sets of weights^ — one for buying and selling, 
the other for preparing the officinal preparations 
and compounds, and for making up prescrip- 
tions. It does not clearly appear why this 
alteration was made in respect only to drugs 
ordered by wei^t, by which their proportion in 
the officinal preparations and compositions was 
increased one-tenth ; as the avoirdupois ounce, 
with its old divisions into eight drachms, and drops, 
sixty of which were presumed equal to the drachm, 
was, and is still retained, in respect to drugs that 
are dispensed by measure. 



Table op Apothecaeies* Weight. 



1 

11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Usual Frtctioiis. 
pound . 



ounces 




or fib. 



or lib 



or i lb. 



or ^ ounce 



Troy Grains. 
5760 
5280 
4800 
4320 
3840 
3360 
2880 
2400 
1920 
1440 
960 
480 
420 
360 
300 
240 



Dedmal FraclioBs. 

. 10000 

. 0-9167 

. 0-8333 
0-7500 

. 0-6667 

. 0-58S3 

. 0-5000 

. 0^4167 

. 0-3333 

. 0-2500 

. 0-1667 

. 0-0833=1 0000 

. 0-0729=0-8750 

. 0-0625=0-7500 

. 0-0521=0-6250 

. 0041 7=0-5000 
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wl FxJcUo 
3 

2 

1 

3 icruple* 

t temple 



l)u:im>l FnclioDi. 

. 00315=1J'3750 

. o-ojoa—o-asoo 

. 0-01 04=0- 1250 

. 0-0070= 0' 083 3 

. O-O0iai=0-063S 

, o-oo;}a=o-04i6 

, 0-001 7=0-021 a 

. 0-0008=0-0106 

. 0-0003=0-0062 

. 0-0003=0-0041 

, o-oooa=0'002i 



Ai apotheeariet or chemiits teldom Uep Iruy The Cyalhiii 
Nreighl b«yoDd four or eight Dunces, llie relatiun Tien 

i«tiv«eii Ihe apoihecary or Iroy pounds and 
mincei and Uie conimon weight is often required 
t preparing (he oRiciDal preparations, and is 
ere ziven ; (he quarter ounce being used instead 
oirdupois dradim, as Ihe latter weight is 
>r kept by chemists or liispepsers. 



ooiyle 



for 



icldom o: 
Troy or 

ApolheciEy 
Poundi, 



31-2.50 
13-625 
96-875 
28-125 
68-749 
34-373 
108-123 



V oirdupois. 
[r. grains. 
3 54-375 
2 36-250 



Seiiarius, or | of a congius — 18 oi 
Coniiiuj, or gallon — 108 oi 

In 1720, when Ihe Pharmacopisia was im- 
prnred by Sir Mans Sloane and Dr. Quincy, 
the liquids were ordered by meaiure, aod Ihe 
(^lloD adopted by the London College was that 
just enacted for wine and spirituous liquors, 
containing 231 cubic inches, oirided into eight 
pints 1 they divided the pint, which Iwlds six- 
teen avoirdupois ounces, ten drachms, seven- 
teen grains of nnler, into sixteen ounces, and 
these into eight drachms. Smaller Quantities 
were ordered by drops, supposed to be equal 
to grains; but now the dram measure is di- 
vided into sixty minims, and graduated lubes 
used 10 men.iiire them, so that the old divisions 
of the avoirdupois ounca were, and are still re- 
tained in respect to liquids. 

Aeriforra fluids are measured by cubic indies. 

The relation between wine measure, with Die 
college divisions, and cubic inches, is thus ex- 
pressed. 

Wine and Medical Culnc lOOOtli 

Measure. inches, parts. 

10 gallons .... 2310-000 



more of these reductions together to take the 
even 1 10 grains as its value. 

The Scotch pound trone is equal to 9600 grains 
Scotch Iroy weight, or 9527 grains English -2,s r 
le Scotch Dutch troy pound is equal to 7680 
Scolcli gmins, or 7620 grains English -8 : both 
pounds are divided into sixteen ounces, the 
ounce Dutch equal to 476 grains Knglish '3. 

Besides the regular weights, articles are some- 
times quoted by the weight of seeds or kernels, 
U llie weight of a nutmeg, or of so many black 
pepper corns. In India they use the paddy 
weight, or thai of ihe gnjins of rou^ rice, each 
of which is equal to about 2-5ths of a grain ; the 
gulirindum weight, or that of a jumble bead, 
-equal to sbout one grain ■f^; the reiti weight, 
equal to about two gnins t^> ^°''' ^'^'"^ '"= 
•omelimes used, as the gold fanam weight equal 
to eight gnini; the star paguda weight equal 
to about eighty-four grains. 

ME«suaEi. 

In the old editions of the london Pharmaco- 
|K>ria the liquid* were compounded by avoirdu- 
pigbl; and the following termi were used 
jn-ssing a determinate number of ounces. 



5 . 


1155000 




693-000 




463-000 




231-000 


i gallon, or four pints 


113-500 


apints . ."^ . 


5T-750 


1 pint . 


28-875 


( pin^ or twelve ounces i 
medical measure 5 


21-645 


1 pint, or eight ounces 


14-437 


1 pint, or four ounces 


7218 


3 ounces 


3-609 




1-804 


6 diachms 


1-353 




0-902 


2 drachms' .' .' 


0-451 


1 drachm 


0-225 


1 drachm, or tbirly luinim 


0112 


minims 


0-05S 




0-037 




00l> 


3 . 


0011 




0007 




0-003 


Scotch gill . 


6-462 


mutchken 


25-85 


choppen 


517 


pint 


103-4 


quart 


206-8 


gallon . . 


827-23 



I 

i 
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The Scotch pint is equal to forty -one ounces Ad gr, ^eid, — Ad grmtam aciditileBi, um 

trone of Tay water, or fifty-five ounce:* troy of acidity » 

Leith water; specific gravity of Tay water 100, ^^ /iW#.— Ad libltam, ai pismsun^ 

of Leith water 103. ^*^- — ^^^^» "^ *' addantur, Ut Atm I* dW; li 

Ale and beer measure is seldom mentioned ./*°**"*'/; ** '^ff^' , . ., , ,. . 

by medical orchemical wri.er,; the ^Uon ccw ^r^^ilifr^r'^^'" " ** '^' 

tarns 282 cubic mclies ; thirty-two gallons are a Jdrt./«frr»— AdstaSte febre, the fever heC 

London barrel of ale, thirty-four a country Aggred. febrt^ Aggndleatt €bhn, the ft 

barrel of eitlier ale or beer, and thirty-six a ^n. 

London barrel of beer. Nor is dry measure Alum. hori»^A\Xitin\shon», at et/ery ether Imr. 

often used ; the Winchester bushel, of eight gal- Alvo adu.-^ Alvo adstrklo, the belly or kemtU taf 

Ions, measures 2150 cubic inches -4, or one cubic bound. 

foot -822, and the quarter eight bushels. Aq. ImU^ — AquabuUlens, boUiny wmier. 

The imperial gallon, lately added to the others Aq. fen.— Aq\Ui fervena, baiUng wmter. 

in use, is established by the weight of distilled ^'i *"^rr^"„*°i"^* twice daUy, 

water it will hold at 62° Fahrenheit, the barome- ^ /i « m . i^^/ T^^iff^*. ^ ^ 

ter standing at thirty inches. C^T-^!^^u. 'l^ ' ^ ^^ *" 

The gallon is to hold ten avoirdupois pounds Cap. or Cap#.-Caiat. let him tmke. [i. e. kttbi» 

of water, and must consequently measure 277 (j^m XM^t.'y 

cubic inches -274. c. m.— Cias mani. to-mmrow menumg. 

The pint is to hold twenty avoirdupois ounces, Cock, amp/.— Cochleire amplum» a large tfemfd. 

and should of course measure thirty-four cubic Coch. •/i/afi(.--Cochl«dre infantis, a eh*l£a tpm/id, 

inches '659. Coch. ma$n. — Cochlears ma^nmn, a Igryg y w^ 

The avoirdupois ounce measure of water is ^^&- ^od. — CochleSre modkum, a ■Mrfifay rri 

therefore one cubic inch -73298. spoonful, i. e. m dessert spoonfid. 

The troy ounce of water measures one cubic ^^*- par«.— Cochleare parvum, a UiOe epecmfil^m 

inch '90 13214 tea-spoonful . 

The weight of a cubic inch of water is 252 r"l'7^r^l'f' T/TL * -^ 

^r^ 1 .u . f If.- • . . tolat. — Col^iur, let It he strained. 

grains -456 ; and that of a cubic foot is sixty-two Co/af.-Colaturi, of or U, the .trained [liqa«r.] 

avoirdupois pounds -3206. ,. . , CoUnt. -Coleutur /let them be UrainmL 

A cubic foot of air, or li28 cubic inches, Crmp.— Composltui. cph^^**"*'- 

weighs 528 troy grains *3C7, or one avoirdupois Com. rem.— Continuentur remedia, Ut the mtdmrn 

ounce, three drachms, eight grains 23. be continued. 

Besides tliese measures, oUier irregular mea- Coq. — Coque, boil ; or, coquantnr, let them [u t. ih 

sures of uncertain content, are used : — ingredienis] be boiled. 

A table spoonful, cochlearium magnum, of ^^ast. — ('rasilnus, of to-morrow. 

svrup ^ft. Ciy.— Cuius, of which. 

of distilled waters Siijfs to ^ft. CiyW.— Cujuslibei of any. 

of spirits and tinctures 3ij to Siij. ^'*- '*'''"7^y?!?° ^?*"!l? ^ cup of tern. 

A dessert spoonful, cochlearium med^iocre, ^of Z^rS-JZ^^Z'^^t.: ^^ 

water 3 ij. ... Ded.ind, — De die ia diem./rom c/av to d««. 

A tea or coffee spoonful, cochlearium parvum, Uej, ai«-Deiecllones alvi, thrfncin'ee dm M * 

of syrup 5j to 5ij. boueU.—^tods, 

of distilled waters 9jft to 9ij. Der— Detur. let it he git>en; deatar, Ut tkem^ 

of spirit and tinctures Bj to 9jfl. ^ven. 

of a li^ht powder, as magnesia, Dieb. alt. — Diebus altemis, ^ery mtktr dmsf. 

9ft to Dj. ^fb. tert.—VkhoB tertiii. every third 4ey. 

of a lieavy powder, as sulphur, -p*^- — Dimidius, om half 

Bill to Bij. .' 1*^*P' — I^irectione proprlAi with a prefer Soh 

of a meullic oxide 3j to 9iiij. n'**^* i t- j • t> i v ^ .. .. _^i 

A iJiimblefnl, clypeola metallica pro digitis, ^r'<^/^«'. *" '^.-I>onec alviia bi. dejMriitur. «*l 

n ^i. ^ r 1 o » the bouw are twice moeed, 

IS usually the same as a tea spoonful. ^ D<„u«o/r.«>/.>«-.-Donec«lni.tolfiUfti«rit,-tf 

A tea-cup, vasculum pro tlie^ ,^iij to ;iv. ^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^ ,^ ^^^^^ related. 

A wine glass, scyphus pro vino, cyathus, 5)ft. FJusd,^ Ejusdem, if the same. 

APPENDIX IV. £««n.— Endma, a clyster; plural. eoem&ta, eh^m. 

A List of Abbreviations taken from the It is derived from the Greek #«,,«, to i,^, m* 

PunL*s PHARMACOiHriA by Mr. Mavcham. « of the neuter gencter. 

An exceedingly useful miblication for medical ^^J^- «'«^.->'*tende super aluiam. iprmrf .^ 

students whose knowledge of Latin is not ex- p^ ^./, xi).-Fac pimias duodCcim. mmhe tweke fit. 

^^^^l^J- Feb. dw Febre durante, during the fever. 

A. or aa, — a»s, ana, signifies </ each. It is placed Fern, intern. — Femorlbusintemis, to theimter mrt^ 

after two or more substances, thus : — the ihighs. 

IV. Tincturae lavanduliv, /*'/. embrocal. — Fiat embrocatio, let an embreeatimk 

■■ — cinnamoni, aa 5ij. made. 

t. e. take of tincture of lavender, ano of tine- Ft.pargar, — Fiat gargarismus, let a gar^ be mek, 

ture of ciDDamon, of each two drachms. Ft. neu^t. — Fiat haustus, let a dmttght be 

Abdom, — Abdomen, the belly . Ft. mist. — Fiat roistiira, let a misetHre be 



Abs.febr. — Absente febre, the fever Imng absent. Ft. pil. xij, — Fiant pilula duod«fcim, let ttctlvr W^ 

Ad 2 otc— Adduab vices, at two takings. U' mude. 



n.««i*— Fiat puUii, J< 
fl. Of *". «««..— Fill 



fi^.i 



tola anoala, a prepertJ pipi, i 



ft. — Rnldui.'ifuid. 

Gil. fti«.~GeUl1Da qulvit. inonyMTl »f jtlXy. 

O, G. a. — Gummi guCIB GamblB, Gamboge draft. 

Of. — Gnnom, i Jrom ; or grailB. jraim. 

Cll. — (iulla, a imp ; or {^[Ib, drtpi. 

(rM(. futhud. — tfultis c|uibu«l*ni. iinlhafrv irBpt. 

it*r. pil. nm. i^.^-HarumpilaUrUia sunianluc trei, 

hi Iknt 0/ that yilU it laitn. 
Hit. dtcui—HiitU decubllUB, al lh< hour ■■/ lying 

Jtm. i.t- at gOi„g to ted. 
Mrr. •■•.— Horft iomni, ai Iha Aowr i-f iltep, i. O- mt 



. tpaiio — Hon UDitu spatio, ai 
Knn.-'Uorli inutnieillis. ul 



Hor.i 

lift, inKnn.-'Uorli inutnieillis. ul iniinatduae 



ItHl. — ladiel, ilailg. 

tn fuSm. — In pu>iiieQ1o. in grutt. 

i^. num. — Injiciilur enftna, 1*1 du«w bt giim. 

Lot. *W,— UlSii dolenti, (« tkt affecud inde. 

M. — MiiCB, aim; alta mensucft, fcji mauun ; and 

nuiipEilut, a ianifvX. 
Mmf fr. — Mane prinw, oi'Iv i" 'A* inning. 
Mb.,— Minlmuni, Iht lirlitth jurt ofafiaii drachm. 
MiU. — Mitte, mid ,* milUliu Iti ii be tenl ; mltUD- 

Milt, wy. td 3iyj. BBllem.— Miltalur ua^ii ad 
uoclai ied£cini udtem. kl Uood be laiea ouui/ lu 

tttd. pnat. — Modo pneacripto. in ilit manmr p»- 

vnM. 
Mcr, •at.—liOTt lollto. in tkt tMat manner. 

N. Mj~~Sat miMctiata. a niiftMg. 
O. — Oetorius. a ipini pint. 

OL lint I. i.— Oleum lini line igne, linMrd eU inlAmK 
dr. [i 



Oim. Hd,' — Omni biduo, cwry ritu dov'. 

tiwi. tiA. — Umai bihoriu, luiy two bmn. 

Omn. kfr. — Omni horl. tBen/ Auur. 

Om. mn. — Omni mine, «sry nsmjng. 

(hiH. BMI. — Omni noctd, nurti ai^ht. 

OMbfuodr. Aur. — Onmi quadiasu hone. et*r^ fuar- 

Ca. — fft* owir* Dinirduprni (H^r. 
P.— Ptoids ty HvigJkl. 
F. X. — Psrte* «}uSle». iquai parti 
, P.i>^— PhumawpsiaDubliiwiuis. 

OuUi.. 
P. E. — Fhumacopceia Edinensii, pluxnuapaia <^ 

Edmburfh, 
P.L. — PliiirmicopieiaLondiDcosie.pAurowfopiia '/ 

London. 
Pari, cif. — PsrIIlia victbus. in divided doui. 
Fm. (p. AMI.— Peiacia operallone etnellci, tKt "ft- 

nHn tf tkt rmetie bei«g fi-ii>ifd. 
Pm ling. trd. ii^. — Post aingulaa Mdw liquidu. 



P.T. 



-Pro« 



V[i.. 



P. rtt, n, — Fro latlooe >tali«. aecsfiUng It tin 

uaitefagt [i.e- BcnWinj It iSt a^^a jwrmi.] 
P.gr JV-— Ptgi'lu"' This woid in Pliny ugnifiM 

a ^nd/id. bul iL ia iaieaded (a danole a grift U. 

tv*tn tit fiafifT and thumb, 
Q. P.— 4u«Dtum plu^el. 01 niwA « yuu ^iliua. 
V •■ — Quanlum luAiciat. •> much as uuu tc li>^inf . 
tfV* kor.— Vulqw baiA. al aiciy hour. 
4i«>r — QBonlm. ff uhith. 
K. — Rtripc. 'u*t. 
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Ktd. in jnAh. — RedacluB la pulvBrcm. r«laci>d ID 

Rtdig. in pulu. — Rcdig&tur in pulverem, la it t> »- 

duetd tp powdrr 
Beg. uniiJ.— Kcgio umbilici, lAi re^ian (/|A> navel 

fi. e, 1^ (urli atnul (le natwl.] 
Rrpef . — R«pelitur, fcl ir is eonlinun' ; or rep«lari- 

S. A. — Secundum aitcm, nccnrdin; la orf. 

Stimir. — Semidrachnia. half a drachm. 

Srmik. — Semihora, h^f on Acur. 

Saanc. — Sctuncla, on aanci and a Mf. 

Bttquih, — Sesquiha™, on Amir and n half. 

K n. ooi—Si Doo valeat. 1/ it AatM net onwrr. 

Si tp. liiSi opDB ail, if' llirTt ihnald ir aecan-n. 

Si nr. fiwm.--Si virea penoitlant, 1/ We ilrmgil- 

Sign , n. pr. — Signetur oomlne proprlo, fc( ii In narkrd 

with lU proper nant : aa. TinrtiirB a/'IaMnder, in- 

■tead or Tineluni lavanduU, &c. 
» — Semi, half. 

Si.— Stel, lei H nand ; 01 alent, Ul Ihm Hand. 
Sub Jin. t«(,— Sub Gnem coctiSoia. lounrd. iht fnd 

of boiiiiy [i. e. idSct loiiinj iijiul/iniilird,] 
aun. loi.— Somal tilem, in Aim [i. e. Iht palitni] 

takt inch at Ihit. 
S K — SpitltuaTiDoaua, orrfmtlipiril. 
S r. R, — SpirlloeviDoaiuteclific&lua.rEeliilNJipirir 

5. Y. T, — S]MrItua vinuBUi leouia, utak ijnrit -y 
mm [i. e. praaj' ipirit ; half (pint a/' wine, anil 

rfflip. d«Tt. — Tempori deilni. to ihi right irmpU. 
Temp, riniii. — Tempoii liniilro, In Ihi Irl'i lemplt. 
T. «.— Tinclnra opii. tintlii™ of apim. 
T. 0. C-— Tinctara opii cam^nrBla. umphnraKd 

Cii. fnvTK.'—UlIinia pncscriplut, [he lui iwarnbed. 
V. 0. «,— Vilello ovi lolnlai. diinliial in liu yolk of 

a„,gg. _ 

pSaee fi, e. whtn Iht HMtifin; bigiMi,) 
Zm. — Ziuitber. ginger. 

INDEX. 
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PUARMECUSA, an island in the JEgcan 
Sea, where Julius Cajsar was seized by pirates. 

PHARMUTIII, in the ancient Egyptian chro- 
nology, one of the months of their year, answer- 
ing to April in the Roman kalendar. 

PliARNABAZUS, the son of Phamabazus, a 
satrap of Persia, and a general under Arlaxerxes 
Longimanus. See Persia. He betrayed the 
celebrated Alcibiades to his enemies, lie flou- 
rished about A. A.C. 409. 

PIIARNACE, a town of Pontus. 

PHARNACES, the favoriteson of Mithridates 
the Great, king of Pontus, who ungratefully re- 
belled against liim, and caused him to kill him- 
self. He was defeated by Casar, in the expedi- 
tious battle of which he wrote home to Rome, 
Veni, Vidi, \'ici. Pharnaces was afterwards 
killed in another battle with the Romans. See 
Pontus. 

PHARNACEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the pentandria class 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the twenty-second order, canophyllca;. 

PHARNAPATES, a general of the Parthians, 
under Orodes, who was killed in battle by the 
Romans. 

PHARNUS, a king of Media, who was con- 
quered by Ninus king of Assyria. 

PHA'ROS, fi. $. J From Pharos in Egypt. 

PiiARE. j A light-house ; a lantern on 

the shore to direct ship:-. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Ostia, 
built a pharos or light-house. Arbuthnot itn Coins. 

Pharos is a pile or erection raised near a 
port, where fire is kept burning in the night, to 
direct vessels near at hand. The Pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the island of Pharos at the 
mouth of the Nile, was anciently very famous, 
insomuch as to communicate its name to all the 
rest. This most magnificent tower consisted of 
seyeral stories and galleries, with a lantern at 
top) in which a light being continually burning, 



might be seen 100 miles ofT. It was accouottd 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It ms 
built by tlie architect Sostrates, a native of 
C'nidos, or, according to some, Deiphanes, ihe 
father of Soctrates ; and cost Ptolemy Phibdd- 
plius 800 talents. The several stories wbc 
adorned with columns, balustrades, and gal- 
leries of the finest marble and workmanship; 
to which some add, that the architect had ooa- 
trived to fasten some looking-glasses so «ti- 
ficially against the highest galleries that oat 
could see in them all the ships that sailed €a 
the sea for a great way. Instead of this ooble 
structure, there is now only an irregular castle, 
witiiuut ditches or outworks of any strength, oat 
of which rises a tower, which serves for a light- 
house, but has nothing of the beauty and gran- 
deur of the old one. The Colossus of Rhode 
also sen'ed as a pharos. 

Pharos, in ancient geography^ a small ob- 
long island adjoining the continent of Esyptr 
over against Alexandria. On account of'we 
port of Alexandria, the entrance to which wis 
difficult and dai:gerous, the Pharos was called 
the key of Egypt, or of the Egyptian sea (Lucan); 
and Pharos, from being a proper name, is be- 
come an appellative to denote all light-houses 
from the magnificent building of that descriptioa 
on the island. It stood upon four crabs of 

gltlSS. 

Pharos, an island on the coast of Illyricuin, 
now I^sina. 

PllARPAR, or Piiarphar, one of the rivers 
of Damascus, or rather an arm of the Banadr 
or Chrysorrhoas, which waters Damascus and 
the 'country about it. 2 Kings v. 12. The 
river of Damascus has its fountain in the moun- 
tains of Lcbanus. At its approach to the city n 
is divided into three arms, one of which passei 
through Damascus. The other two water the 
gardens round about, and then, reuniting, ihey 
lose themselves at four or five leagues from tht 



and [^iMASccs. 

MlAllSALIA, an epic poem, composed by 

^Lucan on ilie civil wbt between Pompey and 
'Csaar, Hnd parlicularly on Ihe viclory of Ihe 

[T«Uet over the former, It i* a poem uni»ers!iUy 
acknowledged lo have both great beauties and 
great deftx^ts : bul we ace the leas capable of esti- 
mating its merit as a Vihole, that either time has 

' deprived ns of the last books, or its author has 
left it incomplete. 

POARSALIt or PnARSALK'U, FlUB91L0S or 

Pbabsalus, a town of Phthioiii, a district of 
Thessalv, near Phene and Larisaa, now Fatsa, 
to which last place Pompey fled from the plains 
of Pharsalus. It is nateied by the Enipeui, 
which foils into the Apidanus, aod both into the 
Peneus. Between Phorsalus and Enipeus Pom- 
pey drew up hi* men at the fatal battle of Phai^ 
salia. At tiie commencement of this hallle the 
whole plain was covered, from Pharsalia to the 
Hoipeus, with two armies, dressed und armed 
after the same manner, and bearing the same en- 
signs. At lirst both kept a mournful silence ; 
btit at length the litimpets sounded, and Ciesar's 
artny advanced to begin the attack, when Caius 
CiaBlious, n centurion, at (he head of 130 men, 
threw himself upon the enemy's hrgt line with 
incredible fury, and mode a gteaX slaughter of 
tliem. But while be was still pressing forward, 
forcing his way ihiougb the first line, one of 
Pompey 's men ran at him with such violence 
that the point of his sworti, piercing him in the 

'mouth, came out at the hind port of his neck. 
Pompey 's soldiers then took courage, and stood 
the enemy's onset. While the foot were thus 
•harply enpiged in the centre, Pompey's horse 
intlielefi wing marched up, and, having wideued 
iheil tanks with a design to surround Cesar's 
right vring, charged hb caviklry, and forced them 
to give ground. Hereupon Cirsar ordered, his 
borse lo relieal a little, and give way to the six 
cohorts, which be hod posted in the rear as a. 
body of reserve. Tliese, upon a signal, comins 
up, charged the enemy's h»nje with determined 

.resolution, aiming only at the faces of the enemy. 
Tills new manner of fighting hod the desired ef- 
fect. For the youn(i patricians^ whom CiEsar 
trolled the young dancer;, not willing to have 
ibeir faces deformtHl with scars, turned their 
backs, and fled in (he utmost confosion, leaviiw 
the fix>l at the mercy of the enemy. Ciesar^ 
men did col pursue them; but, diarging the 
foot, now naked and uuguonled, surrouixled 
them, and cut most of them to pieces. Pompey 
was 10 transported milli rage at seeing the flower 
of hit forces thus cut in pieces, that he left his 
army, and retired itlowly to his tent, without 
speaking a word, and continued there, tike one 
distracted, till his whole army was defeated. 
Cxsar no sooner saw himself master of the lield 
than he marched to attack Pom|>ey in his en- 
Irenchments; upon which the latter stole out si 
the decuman gale, and look the road lo Larista, 
which city had hitherto shown great attachment 
to him, but when he wunow munleted; though 

jgwn e say this happened at Pelusium. (See Pom- 

L 
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on the enemy's camp, which was vigorouiljr de- 
fended by the cohorts Pompey had lef^ to guard 
it; but they were « lengili forced lo yield. 
Ciisar was not a little surprised wlien, after 
having forced the entrenchments, he found the 
enemy had made preparations beforehand for it 
festival after the victory, which they thought cer- 
tain. In Pompey's tent Cicsar found the boi in 
which he kept his letters; bul, with a niagna- 
nimity worthy of himself, he burnt litem all, 
without reading one; saying that he had rather 
be ignorant of*^ crime* than obliged lo punish 
them. The next day, when the dead were num- 
bered, it appeared that Ca;sar had scarcely lost 
300 men; among whom were about thirty cen- 
turions, whom he caused to be buried with great 
solemnity. He paid particular honors to the 
body of Crastious, and ordered his ashes to be 
deposited in a tomb. On Pompey's side, the 
number of the dead amounted to 15,000 accord- 
ing lo some, and to 25,000 according lo others. 
Cxsar look 34,000 prisoners, eight eagles, and 
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of TTiesssly, belweoii the above town and the 
Enipeus, in which the decisive baltle above- 
mentioned was fought. 

PHAItl'S, in botany, agenusofthehexandria 
order, belongifig lo the moniEcia class of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under Ihe 
fourth order, ([ramina. The male calyx is a bi- 
valved uoiflorous glume; the corolla a bivalved 
glume ; Ihe female calyx the same with the male ; 
Ihe corolla a uniflorous, long, and wrapping 
glume. There is but one seed. 

PllAKUSlI, or PuAunvsiT, inancienl nation 
of Africa, beyond Mauritania. 

PnARYBUS, a river of Macedonia, which 
runs into the ^fLgean Sea; by some called 
Baphyras. 

PHAKYCADON, an ancient town of Mace- 
donia, on the Peneus. 

PHARYGE, an ancient town of Locris. 



PHARYNGOTOMY, r 



n lime Cesar began tlie uiiwck 



r. faptryl and 
o the pharynx or 
mot in thethroul 



PHAIthTX. See Anatomy, Index. 

PHARZA, or Fabsa, a town of European 
Turkey in Janna, the ancient Thessoly, anciciilly 
called Pharsalia, fourteen miles south of Larisso. 
See FiiiSA and Puarsalta. 

PlIASCUM, in botanv, a genus of the order 
of mosci, belonging to the cryptogamia class of 
plants. The anlhera is operculated, with a 
ciliated mouth; the calyplrc are minute. 

PIIASE, or Phasw. See Phasis. 

PilASELlS, in ancient town of Pamphylia, 
much frequented by pirates. 

PI IASEJ.S. Lat. phaseoli. French beans.— 
AinsworUi. See Pbaseolvs. 

PHASiyiLUS, the kidney-bean ; a genua of 
the decnndris order, belonging to the diadelphia 
class of plants, and in the natumi method tHnk- 
ing under the thirty-second order, papitionaceK. 
Linnaus enumerates flfteen species. Of these, 
one comprehends many varieties, lliose princi- 
pally cultivated for the table are, 1. The com- 
mon white, or Dutch kidney-bean; 2. The 
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smaller ludnev-beao, called the Datteraea kid- 
ney-bean ; and, 3. The upright rort, called Ihe 
tree kidtiey-bean. 1. The first sort was some 
time a^ propagated in England, and is still in 
Holland ; il smws very laTl, and requires long 
lUkes and poles lo climb on, and its beans are 
considerably broad ; this makes them leas saleable 
in the markets, jH^ople supposing them to he old 
because they are broad ; and they are hence 
Brown ialodisuse, thodgh a much more valuable 
kind for eating than any other. 2. Tlie Baitersea 
bean is wlut is more uuiversally cultivated: il 
never grows very tall, nor rambles far, and the 
air can easily pass between the rows, because of 
its iDoderalB growtb; this makes it bear plenti- 
fjilly, and ripen nell fot the table. It is the 
best tasted bean, except the lasl. 3, The tree 
kidney-bean is also a pleotifiil bearer, and never 
rambles, but grows up in form of a shrub ; but 
its beans are broader than the Ballersea kind, 
and ate not so well tasted. They are all propa- 
gated fVom seeds, which ate to be put into the 
KTOiind in llie end of March or beginning of 
April for an early crop; hut they should have a 
waixu sUualiun and a dry soil; and be planted 
in a dry seascm. The manner of planting Ihem 
is to draw lines with a bough over the bed, at 
three feet and a half distance, into which the 
seeds are lo be dropped about two inches 
asunder; and the earth is to be drawn over them 
with the head of a rake, to cover them about an 
inch deep. In a week after sowing the plaiils 
will apuear, and the earth should be drawn up 
about their stalks as Ihey rise up ; for a few days 
after this ihey will require no farther care ex- 
cept to be kept cleat from weeds, and, when the 
beans appear, to have Ihem gathered twice 
a-week ; lor, if the beans are suffered to hang on 
too long, they nbl only become of no value, but 
they weaken ilie plant. The first crop of kidney- 
beans will continue a month in good order ; and, 
to supply the table afterwards, there should be 
fresh sowings in March, April, May, and June; 
the last of which will continue till the frosts 
come to destroy Ihem. Some raise (heir early 
oops on hut beds ; and this is to be done exactly 
in the some manner as the raising the early cu- 
cumbers. 

pHisioi.tiK, a species of phaseolus, apparently 
a very useful one, has been discovered by M. 
Moraney, 'an inhabitant of Morae-Rouge, de- 
pendent on the Cape;' we suppose Cape Fran- 
cois of the island of SL Domingo. It requires 
no peculiar management : its roots ate in season 
when the pods^blacken, and its fibres run in 
eveiy direction, searching for nourishmenllhrough 
the cleds of rocks, and receiving the impression 
of the strata without injury. If the principal 
rout is left, the plant shoots again and nourishes 
as before; but it is not yet ascertained whether 
il_puts forth any new roots. The seeds are not 
alimentary when dressed, as if nature designed 
ihem only for propi^tiDg other plants. Every 
use which a farinaceous plant can supply this 
new phaseolus has successfully answered- 

PILASIANLA, in auHent geography, a coun- 
try of Asia, seated on the banks of the Pu*^i''. 

PHASIANI, the people of Phasiaoa. They 
were originally from Egypt. 



PHASIANUS, in ornithology, a gentis of 
birds belonging to the order of gtillinr. The 

cheeks are covered with a smooUi naked skin. 
Gibbon, in his Roman History, tells us that llie 
name phasianus is derived from the river Phasi), 
the banks of which are the native habitation of 
the pheasant. There are many species and va- 

1. P. aigus is yellowish, with black spots, a 
red face, and a blue crest on the back of the 
head. It is found in Chinese Tartary. 'Tlie 
Argus,' says Latham, 'though it be a native in 
China, is very commonly found in the woods of 
Sumatra, where it is called coo-ow- It Is found 
extremely difficult to be kept aLve for any con- 
siderable tine after catching it In the woods; 
never for more than a month. Il seems lo have 
an antipathy to the light, being quite inanimale 
in the open day ; but, when kept in a dark plac^ 
il appears pecfertly al ease, and sometiines 
makes its note or call, from which il takes its 



that of tlie common pheasant.' 

!. P. colcbicus, red, with a blue head, a 
wedge-shaped tail, and papillous cheeks. Il is 
a native of Africa and Asia. 

3. P. gallus, the common dunghill cock and 
beo, with a compressed caruncle or fleshy comb 
on the top of Ihe nead, and a couple of caruncles 
or wattles under the chin. The ears are naked, 
and the tail is compressed and erected. Of alt 
birds perhaps this species aSords the greatest 
number of varieties; there being scarcely two to 
be found that exactly resemble each oilier in 
plumage and form. The tail, which makes such 
a beautiful figure in most of these birds, is en- 
tirely wanting in olhen; and io some even tlie 
rump also. The toes, which are usually four in 
all animals of the pouliry kind, yet in one species 
amount to five. "The feathers, which lie so sleek 
and in such beautiful order in most of those we 
are acquainted with, are in a peculiar species tU 
inverted, and stand staring the wrong way. Tin, 
Ihere is a variety that comes from Japan, whicl, 
instead of feathers, seems to be covered over 
with hair. It is not well ascertained when the 
cock was first made domestic in Europe; but it 
is generally agreed that he was first brought to 
Europe from Persia. Aristophanes calls the cock 
the Persian bird; and lells us he enjoyed that 
kingdom before some of its earliest monarchs. 
This animal was known so early even in the most 
savage parts of Europe thai the cock wax one uf 
the forbidden foods among the ancient Britons. 
Indeed thedomesiic fowl seems to have banished 
the wild one. Persia itself seems no loniEer 
to know il in its natural form. But the cock is 
still found in the islands of Tinian, in many 
olhersof the Indian Ocean, and in the wooib on 
ibe coasl of Malabar, in its ancient state of iode- 

tendence. In his wild condition his plumage is 
lack and yellow, and his comb and wattles yel- 
low and purple. There is another peculiarity 
also in those of the Indian woods ; their butie-., 
which, when boiled, wilh us are while, in thode 
are as blnck as ebony. No animal has gxealcr 
courage that) ihe cock when opposed to oik vf 
hn own species; and in every part of tha werld 
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when Rfisement and polished d 
entirely laken pluce, ntck- fighting is 






ogir. 



diTenion. Id CIutih, India, the Fliilippli 
tklands, and all orei the east, cock-fightiug is 
the iport and amusement even of kings an(l> 
princes. Wjih \ia it is declining every day ; and 
fl is to be honed it will in time be nbolished 
even amon; the vulgar, llie cock clam his 
ninp before he sings or crows. Hb sighi is 
Ter^ piercbu; ; and he aetet fails to cry in a pe- 
Mlnr Diarnier when he discorers any bird of 
prpy in the air. His extraordinary courage is 
tbought to proceed from his being the most sala- 
•lovM of all birds. Aningle cock suffices for ten 
or t doten bens ; and it is said that he is die 
only animal whose spirits are not abated by in- 
duI^eDce. But he soon grows old; the radical 
noatnTe is exhausted ; and in three or four 
jmrs he hwomes utterly unfit for impregnation. 
•Heos also,' says Willougbby, 'as ifiey for the 
^reueit part of the year daily lay eggs, cannot 
Mffice lot so many births, but (bi the most part 
•fter three years become barren.' Tlie heu sel- 
dom clutches a brood of chickens above ooce 
K Muoni though instances liave been known 
fatwhichtheyhaveptoduced two. Tlie number oG 
CggB a domestic lien will lay in the year are 
Vbovt 300, provided she be well fed and supplied 
4rfth water and liberty. It matters not much 
irtwllwr she be trodden by the cock or not ; 
Jbe will conlioue lo lay, although tlie eggi 
•Wttii) kind can never by hatching be broughi lo 
fmliiM a living animal. Her nest is made 
■wtlbout any eare. If left to hemelf; a hole 
«tmched in the ground, among a few bushes, is 
<he only preiaration she makes for this season of 
vHetU expectation. Nature, almost exhausted 
hf in own fecundity, «eems to inform her of the 

Biw time for latching, which she herself testi- 
by a clucking note, and by discontiouing to 
417. The good housewives, who often get mora 
'by ibeir hens" eggs than by Oieir chickens, often 
%n)AdalIy protract ihis clucking season, and 

'ines entirely remove it. As soon as a hen 

lo cluck, they Hlinl her in her provisions; 
if that (hits, they plunge her into cold 

.l.L_ , _ ., .1 _ ^ . .. ^^^ j^^j^ 

the poor 

•f Wt «ntire1y to herself, the hen would seldom 
' ly ab oTB twenty egg» in ihs same nest, without 
MHopling to hatch them. In the wild stale the 
■hm ■•Mom lays above fifteen eggs. When the 
• has hatched her chickens, her affection teems 
Utta her very nature, and correct her imper- 
Mmsmbs. No longer voracious or cowardly, she 
'■Awkuns from all food thai her young can swal- 
»JiNr, and Hies boldly at every creature that she 
(flwilu is Itkeljr to do them mischief. Capons 
•iMy Twy easily be taught lo clutch chickens. 
T« e(fc« this ihey pluck the feathers off his 
iInvM, and rub the bare skin vritb nettles ; they 
An pal the chickens to him, which presently 
.?■» Bnln his brea!tl and lielly, and probably 
(4«HnDr bit bare skin gently with their beads, 
Mhy Ibe stinging pain which the nettles had 
' Ja« proihieed. This it repealed for two or three 
'■MnsstiQ tbe animal lakes an affection lo the 
.dMiiwthat Imve thus given him relief, and 
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'"Hcu, u iinii iiiiiB, iiiEj )iiuiige iier inio i 
«Utr: this, for the lime, effectually puts b 
'hct hMdiinc; but then it often kills the f 
4ARl,who takes cold and dies under the opemt 



of chickens like a hen, elulching iheni, feeding 1 
them, clucking and performing all the flincliou j 
of tlie tendercst parent. A capun once accui- < 
lomcd to this service will not give over; but I 
when one brood is grown up, he may haw f 
another nearly hatched pat under him, which hq i 
will treat with the same tenderness he did tU J 
fonrter. The cock, from his salaciousness, iii 
short lived animal in a domestic stale; but hot* | 
long these birds live, if left to themselves, is Boi , 
yet well ascertained. Aldrovandus hints Iheil* 1 
age lo be ten years ; and it is probable that IhU j 
may be its extent They are subject lo some 1 
disorders ; and as for poisons, besides nux »»-" J 
mica, which is fetal to most animals except man! " 
they are injured, as Linnatus asserts, by eldeN 4 
berries, of which Ihcy are not a little fond. (X 1 
this species Mr. Latham enumerates no less thad | 
thirteen varieties, beginning with the wild cock/ . 
which is a third less in the Dody than the dome« ' 
tic cock. This variety he imagines to be th| | 
original slock whence all our domestic 
rieties have sprung. They appear 10 be native^ ' 
of the forests of India. There are but few placo^ 
however, as he observes, where the diffcrert 1 
voyagers have not met with cocks and hens eitbt^ . 
wild or tame. Those of Pulo Condore are vei» | 
much like our own, but considerably less, heiiw J 
only of the site of a crow. Damp. Voy. vol. I, | 
p. 392. Those of Sumatra and Java are rei 
ably large, and are called the Si. Jago breed, ] 
The cock is so tall as 10 peck off a common 
dining-table. When faligued, he sits down m | 
the first joint of the leg. Hist Sumatra, p 
They are found in New Guinea, but not in greftt 
plenty. For. \oy. p. 105. Foisier observM 
thai iKey are numerous at Easier, Society, and 
Friendly Isles ; at tlie two last they are of ■ 

Srodigious siie. They are not uncommon at Ihi ^ 
Iarr]ue3ns, Hebrides, and New Caledonia; 
the Low Isles are .quite deslilule of Itiem. 
Obs. p. 193. Ducks and poultry are numeroa| I 
in the Sandwich Isles. Cook's !loumal, p. 220^ J 
They are not found 10 breed in the nortliem parts I 
of Siberia, and in Greenland are only kept U 
rarities. Faun. Groen. 

4. P. Guineensis, the motmot, or Guinea 
pheasant, is brownish, somewhat ted below, with 
a wedge-like tail, and wants spun. 

5. P. neclhemems is white, with a black cresi 
and belly, and a wedge-shaped tail. It ii • 
native of China. 

6. P. pictushasayellowish cres1,a red breast, . , 
andawedge-shaped tail. It is a native of China, 1 

PIIA'SIS, n.i. In the plural phases. Fn J 
pluae i lit. ^ai[. Appearance; particular ap> j 
pearance of a heavenly body, a ' 

Atl tlie hypothoti 

He o'er tbe teu shall love, or fuus punoc ; 
And oUier montbi. auolber pAotit vtew : 
Ki.l 10 Ibe miiet. he shall boljly ite*!. 
And psci IhoM rocta which Tiphyn used to fear. 

Vrca*. 
Sarh alsi ' 
Alt the illuiions of this PioleuE Mr . 
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All, all is false: through «Yeiyp^itm PHAVORINUS, an ancient leiin^^ 

•Ti8 shadowy and deceitful. Air* Whitt, author of a Greek Lexicon, still extant; date 

Phasis, in ancient geography, a river which edition of which is that in fol. VeneL ITU 

falls into the Euxine, about 700 miles from Con- Lempriere. Perhaps he is the same wiik Im 

stantinople. ' From the Iberian Caucasus/ says rinus, a native of Aries in Gaul. SeeFAvoun 
Gibbon, < the most lofty and craggy mountains of Pll AYLLUS, tyrant of Ambracia, bmiaf 

Asia, that river descends with such oblique vehe- the celebrated Onomarchus of Phods. SceEW 

mence that in a short space it is traversed c:is. Paut. x. c. 2. 

by 120 bridges. Nor does the stream become PllEA, or Pueia, an ancient town ef Ek 

placid and navigable till it reaches the town of Homtrt lliadf vii. 

t^rapana, five days* journey from the Cyrus, PllEAS'ANT, n. f. Ft. Jauan; ItL^ 

which flows from the same hills, but in a contrary anusy from Phasis a river of Colchis. A fai 

direction, to the Caspian Lake. TIic proximity of wild cock. 

of these rivers has suggested the practice, or at I'he hardest to draw are tame binb ; as At 

least the idea, of wafting the precious merchan- peacock, and phamsant, I^waekam m Dm 

dise of India down the Oxus, over the Caspian, Preach as I please, I doubt our corioai m 

up the Cyrus, and with the current of the Piiasis ^Vill chuse a fAtatant still before a bea. f^ 
into the Euxine and Mediterranean Sea. As it ^ot so the pheatant on his charms pnta 

successively collecU the streams of the plain of Thoueh he too has a glory in his plamn. 

Colchos, the Phasis moves with diminished "«. chnstian-like, retreau with modert nii 

speed, though accumulated weight. At the |o jhe close cope, or far sequestered giets. 

mouth it is sixty fathoms deep, and half a league And shme. without desinng to be seen. G«p. 
broad ; but a small woody island is interposed Pheasant, in ornithology. See PHAHiia 

in the midst of the channel : the water, so soon Mr. Latham enumerates nine difierent ipedBi 

as it has deposited an earthy or metallic sedi- pheasant, and six varieties of the common; ki 

ment, tloats on tlie surface of the waves, and is *s he gives them no dLstinctire, tririal, or dm 

no longer susceptible of corruption. In a course ^^^ names, we reserved a description of scnb 

of 100 miles, forty of which are navigable of them to this article. 

for large vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated L Pheasant, Common. Latham obioii 

region of Colchos, or Mingrclia, wliich, on three ^^at the common pheasant is now found ill 

sides, is fortified by the Il>erian and Armenian ^^^^^ of nature in almost the whole of thedl 

mountains, and whose maritime coast extends continent. They sometimes, he says, ooneim 

about 200 miles, from the neighbourhood of Tre- farm-yards near woods, and produce cnw hmk 

bizoud to Dioicurias, and the confines of Circas- ^'^^'^ common hens. ' M. Saleme/ he adds,'> 

sia. Both the soil and climate are relaxed by "arks that the hen pheasant, when done lij«| 

excessive moisture ; twenty-eight rivers, besides ^^^^ sitting, will get the plumage of the aik 

the Phasis and his de])endent streams, convey ^"^ a^^r ^hat become so little respected hjhia 

their waters to the sou ; and the hollowness ^^ ^o be treated with the same mcivihty as k 

of the ground appears to indicate the subter- would show to one of his own sex. Pbeia* 

raneous clianuels between tlie Kuxine and tlie ^"^'re originally brought into Europe from it 

Caspian.* banks of the PhasLs a river of Colchis, is As 

Phasis, an ancient city of Colchis, so named Minor; and from whence they still retain ikc 

from the above river. name. Next to the peacock, they are the kk 

PHASM, n.s. ih. ^a<T/irt. Appearance; bf'autiful of birds, as well for the vivid wkf* 

phantom ; fancied a])parilion. t^^eir plumes as for their happy mixtures audT*- 

Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phatnu riety. These birds, so beautiful to the eye,is 

and ch^maeTas created by the vanity of our own not less delicate when served up to the tibifr 

hearts or seductions of evil spirits, and not planted Their flesh is considered as the greatest daiuR. 

in them by God. Hammond, A spirit of independence seems to attend 4 

PIIASMATA, PiiA^MS, in i)hysiiology, are pheasant even in captivity. In the woods, ik 
certain appearances arising from the various nen pheasant lays from eighteen to twentv (0 
tinctures of the clouds by the rays of the heavenly in a season ; but, in a domestic state, she seldoa 
bodies, especially the sun and moon. These are lays above ten. In the same manner, when viiil 
infinitely diversified by the different figures and she hatches and leads up her brood with patioo^ 
situations of the clouds, and thu appulses of the vigilance, and courage ; but when kept tame^^ 
rays of light ; and, together with the occasional never sits well, so that a hen is generally her 
ila.shings and shootings of different meteors, they substitute upon such occasions : and, as for Lai- 
have, no doubt, occartioned those prodigies of ing her young to their food, she is utterly ics^' 
armies fighting in the air, &c., of which we have rant of where it is to be found ; and the yoQtf 
such frequent accounts in most ancient authors, birds starve, if lefl .solely to her protection. TW 
See 2 Maccab. xi. 8 : Mclancth. Meteor; 2 Shel. phcsisant, therefore, on every account, seems bet- 
de Comet, ann. 1618 ; Josephus. ter left at large in the woods than reclaimed 
■ PHASSACHATKS, in litholopy, a species of to pristine captivity. Its fecundity when wild a 
agate, which the ancients, in its various appear- su/Hcicnt to stock the forest; its beautiful plumtf 
ances, sometimes called leucachates and peri- adorns it; and its flesh retains a higher Bxnt 
leucos. from its unlimited freedom. At night they nMtf 

PHAUSINGES, in medicine, Gr. ^avmyytQ, upon the highest trees of the wood ; and bv dar 

red circles in the leg, produced by the heat of thuy come down into the lower brakes aM 

the fire. . bushes, where their food is chiefly found. TVf 
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mlty aakr a kind of flBpiiiag noise when cov^nnl an<y by the skin: then, taking a (urn 

re witli tliS tenmlesjBiKl ihisoftenapprises upwards, pt^aea oTcr the riglii clavicle into iht' 

n of Iheit retreat*. At other limes breast, and is distributed through the lungs in 

va in the snow, and frequeolly lakes llie usual way. The female has not this circum- 
I apfings. But of all birds they ate shot volution of the windpipe. The hannequaw, men- 
ially ( as they always make a whirring tioned by Bancroft, is probably the same bird. 
i when they rise, by which Ihey alarm the lie says that it is black, roosts in trees, and may 
ler, and being a large mark, and flying very be heard early in the mornini;, distinctly but 
, there is little c^nce of missing them, hoarsely, repealing tlie word hannequaw (easily 
•a these birds are taken young into keeping, mistaken for parraquaw'] very loud. These are 
y become as familiar us chickens. For her found in the unfrequented weods of the inter- 
' ii«at dry grass and leaves must be laid for her in oat parts of Cayenne, Guiana, and miuiy parts 
the plieasantry. The younjf ones are very diffi- of South America. At sun-rise they set up a 
, cub 10 be reared, and tliey must be supplied very loud cry, wliich is thought to be iheloudest 
^ith ants" eggs, which is the food the old one of all birds in the New World; atwhiohlimethc 
Ida ihem to gather when wild in the woods, eyes appear red, as does a small akin under the 
t make these ^ the farther, they are to be breast, which is not at all seen, except when the 
iMpped up with curds or other meat: and the bird makes such exertions, or is angry. This 
me$ are lobe fed with great exactness, cry is very like the word parraquaw; and is 
: to the quantity and the lime of their repeated many limes together; and often many 
ipply. This food is sometimes also to be cry at once, or answer one another, but most in 
liiedi and wood-lice, earwigs, and other insects, breeding time, which is twice in the year; at 
fcio make a variety. The place where they are each lime laying from four U> six egp; making 
Wed must be kept extremely clean; their wa- the nest in low branches'or stumps of trees, and 
htnust be changed twice or thrice a day ; they behavmg with their chickens in the same manner 
Sal not be exposed till the dew is off the as hens, lliey feed on (^rain, seeds, and herbs ; 
nind in the morning, and they should always but feed the young in the nest with worms anti 
I taken in before sunMt. When they become small insects. These, with many other birds, in- 
fill, they can very well shift for themselves ; habit the woods by day, coming out into the open 
rt they are particularly fond of oals and barley, savannas morning and evening to feed ; at which 
K pheasant, when full grown, seems to feed times they are chiefly killed by the natives and 
bfrerenlly upon every thing that offers, A near inhabitants. They may be brought up lame; 
~Bich writer asserts that Ihey regale even upon and Iheir flesh is much esteemed. 
nion. 5. PuEtSANT, SuPEtts. This bird Linnsus 
I. pREtsAMT, Courier. The courier phen- describes from the various representations of it 
It is but very imperfectly described by Per- painted on paper liaagings, and China-ware; 
odez; and is said to be eighteen inches long, and farther confirmed by a figure and descrip- 
le general color of the plumage is white, in- lion in a Chinese book which came under his 
jitied to fiilvous; about the tail they are black, inspection. 

lived with some spots of white ; the tail ilself in stocking a pheasanlry, snys Mr. Loudon, 

llong, and of a green color, reflecting in some the general mode is to procure eggs from some 

Thts like the feathers of a peacock ; the wings eslabliahmenl of this sort or otherwise. The fol- 

• short. This species inhabits the hatter parts lowing are the directions of Castang, as given in 

' Mexico ; fliesslow ; but is recorded to outrun Mowbiay's Treatise on Poultry: — Eggs being 

C swiftest horse, provided, put Ihem under a hen that lias kept 

3. PuEASl^T, Htdridil, a name given by the nest three or four days; and, if you set two 

■thum to a species or variety which is a mixed or three hens on the same day, you will have ihe 

wd between the pheasant and cock; one of advantage of shifting the good eggs. At the 

llich was in the l.everian Museum. end of ten or twelve days throw away ihose that 

" " <T, PiRaki.1. The parraka is are bad, and set the same hen or hens again. If 

of a small fowl, resembling it in sitting hens should not be plenty. The hens 

t hill, legs, and body. Its length is twenty- having sat iheir full lime, such of the young 

RC inches. The color of the bill is dark ru- pheasants as are already hatched pul into a 

M ; the eyes are brown ; Ihe general color of naskel. with a piece of flannel, till the hen has 

8 plumage is a deep brown on the back, and done hatching. The brood now come, put under 

tvinis noder the belly : the lop of the head is a frame with a net over il, and a place for the 

Itous, and Ihe feathers are somewhat long, but hen, thai she cannot get to tlie young pheasants, 

Rmm so much as to form a real crest ; the wings but that they may go to her : and feeil them wiili 

' •■« short; the webs of some of the quills are boiled egg cut small, boiled milk and bread, 

'. Wmewhat rufous ; the tail consists of twelve fea- alum curd, ants' eggs, a little of each sort and 

[■tfwra, is even at the end, about a foot in length, often. After two or three days they will be ac- 

knd is, for the most pan, tarried pendent ; the quainted with the call of Ihe hen that hatched 

legs are of a dark rufous, inclining to black ; uiem, may have their liberty to run on the gross 

Ihe claws are like Ihose of a fowl. It is pecu- plat, or elsewhere, observing to ahifl them with 

liar (says Mr. Latham) in its inienial structure the sun, and out of the cold winds; they need 

in respect to the windpipe; which, instead of not have their liberty in the morning till die sun 

, filtering directly the breast, as in most birds, is up; and they must be shut in with the hen in 

^Uies over Ihe aide of the left clavicle, and on good time in ihe evening. Every thing now 

BIhi oulside of the fleshy part of the breast, being going on properly, you must be very careful (in 
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order to guard against tlie distemper to which up with an egg and shell together, ihifii 

they are liable) in your choice of a situation for rubbed between the fingers to the praps ^ 

breeding tiie birds up ; and be less afraid of After the first three weeks, in a icaiciiy oi'a 

foxes, dogs, polecats, and all sorts of vermin, eggs, Castang gives a few gentles, procnnik 

than the distemper. Castang had rather en- a good liver tied up, the gentles, vbei m 

counter all the former than tlie latter ; for those dropping into a pan or box of bran; to be h 

with care may be prevented, but the distemper snarinuly, and not considered as comnaa && 

once got in is like the plague, and destroys all 1*0011 for grown pheasants, barley oriiW«;» 

your hopes. \Vhat he means by a goo<l situation nerally the same as for other poultiy. Inis 

is nothing more than a place where no poultry, spring hemp seed, or other warmiag tte^n 

pheasants, or turkeys, &c., have ever been kept ; comfortable, and will forward the famw 

such as the warm side of a field, orchard, plea- stock. 

sure-ground, or garden, or even on a common, PiiEASAMT-i*ot'TS. Young pheasants; fai 

or a good green lane, under circumstancc^i of driving and taking of which within neB,«ii 

this kiud ; or by a wood side ; but then it is you have found oat an eye of thenky phn 5: 

proper for a man to keep with them, under a nets cross the little paths and ways thcv kr 

temporary hovel, and to have two or three dos(s made, which are much like sheep tnckijac* 

chained at a proper distance, with a lamp or two possible, you should find out one of tfaeic po 

at night. lie has known a great number of cipal haunts, which may be easily knowa be k 

pheasants bred up in tiiis manner in the most barrenness of the ground, their mutings, tKk 

exposed situations. It is proper for the man feathers which lie scattered about; and dm L 

always to have a gun, that he may keep off tiie take the wind with you, for it is their ouiatt 

hawks, owls, jays, magpies &c. The dogs and run down the wind; place the nets holkw,kB| 

lamps shy Uie foxes more than any thing ; and and circular-wise ; the neUier-pail mml bth F 

the dogs will give tongue for the man to be on tened to the ground, and the upper mk t 

his guard if smaller vermin are near, or when hollow, so tliat when anything msoei iD,it» 

strollers make their appearance. The birds fall and entangle it. Having so fixed the mli 

going on as before mentioned, should so conti« to tiie haunts, and if you find the eye soM 

nue till September, or (ir very early bred) the with your call draw them together, and uteia 

middle of August. Befoie they l)egin to shift find them begin *o cluck and pipe to ont wii 

the long feathers in the tail, they are to be shut then forbear calling, and take an in>tra]Bec.i> 

up in The basket with the hen regularly every some called a driver ; which is made of n^ 

night ; and when they be^in to shift their tail white wands, or osiers, such as haskd-uki 

the birds are large, iirul bc^in to lie out, that is, use, which must be »et in a handle: in mi 

they are not willing to come to be shut up in three places it must be twisted or bound aboiB*^ 

the basket: those tliat are intended to be turned small osiers, according to the figure. Wdhb 

out wild, should be tuught to perch (a situation driver, as soon as you see the pheasants ntksc 

they have never been UM*d to); this is done totjether, make a great noise on the boudvat 

by tying a striiiii to ihe Inn's leg, and obliging bushes about ytm, which will so frighten ia 

her to :iit in a tree all nit;ht : l>e sure you put that they will all get close together, vA'<i 

her in the tree before sun-sut; and. if she falls a^ay a little distance, and stand to b^kB- 

down, you must ]>ersovere in putting her up then make the same noise a second time, ^ 

again till she is contente<i with her situation ; will make them run again, and continoe a 

then the young birds will follow the hen, and same till you liave driven them into your M 

perch with her. This being done, and the coun- for they may bt^ driven like sh(»ep ; but, if itl» 

try now covered with corn, fruits, and shrubs, {>ens that tliey take a contrary way, theoiufei 

&c., they will shift for themselves. For such croaking noise, as it were, in tlieir faces, «i^ 

young pheasants as you make choice of for your will prtr>eiitly turn them the right way, as w 

breeding-stock at home, and likewise to turnout would have them; but, in using the driver,^ 

in the spring following, provide a new piece of observe secrecy, in keeping yourself out of i^ 

ground, large and roomy for two pens, where no sight ; for if they espy you they will run anil bi^ 

phea.Hants, ike, have been kept, and there put Uiemselves in holes, under shrubs, and wiUitf 

your young birds in ilh they bfirin to shifl their stir till night. Secondly, take time and I 



tails. Such of them af you intend to turn out for rasliness and over-haste spoil tlie spoil- i 
at a future time, or in another place, ]>ut into FnF.ASANT-siiooTiNG. Tliis is now the iH ' 

one pen netted ovci, and l(>ave their wincrs as method (as hawking is disused) by which p^ 

they are; and those you wish to keep for breed- sants are taken by the fair sportsman. Sm ^ 

ing put into the other pen, cutting one wing of article Shooting. 

each bird. The gold and silver ])heasants you PiikasantV Eye, in botany. See Adosi^ 
must pen earlier, or they will be off. Cut the Pui.asants, Islk of, or Isi.e de FAiSA^sff 

wing often; and when first penned feed all your the Isi.e or Conference, an island bet*** 

young birds with barley-meal, dough, com, and France and Spain, formed by the Bidwik 

plenty of green turnips. abounding with pheasants. The Bidaisoa k«i 

Strict cleanliness is to be observed in fiedinff long been a subject of dispute between Itvaot 

pheasants: the meat must not be tainted with and Spain, each country laying claim toitfi- 

dung, and the water to be pure and often re- clusivL'ly; until the fifteenth century, whea it 

newed. Ants* egcpi beintj scarce, hog-lice, ear- was agreed between Louis XII. of France, «^ 

wigs, or any insect may be given ; or artificial Ferdinand V. of Spain, that the river shouU be 

ants' eggs substituted, composed of flour beaten common to both nations. This island ms aAtf* 
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jwatds iIk icene wbere anatlier tiPBly, nalleJ the 
TfMj of ihe Fyrenoea, was concluded between 
Fnnce and Spain, in 1699; and it was aI»o the 
•cene uf an inierview between the monarchs of 
Ifaew kingdoms, an ihe marriage of Lmiis \l\'. 
whence lU latter name, ll lies about two miles 
bom Foiiiarabi^ 

PHKtiK, a deaconeis of the port of Corinth, 
oillcd Cenchrea. St. Caul hada particularcsieera 
for her; and Theodoret thinks he tod(^ at her 
bwne while he coniiutied at Corinth. She 
brou^ to Rome the epistle he wrote to Ihe 
■HoBins, wherein she is commended in so advan- 
Ageou ■ manner. See Item. xvi. I, 2. 
, PUEESE,e.a. Perhaps to feaze. Tocomb; 
Aeece; cutrj. Obsolete. 

An he be praud with me, I'll phttic his pride. 

PHECADUM. an ancient inland town of 
Haoedtmia- 

PUEGUR, or Peob, a deity worshipped at a 
^erj «aily period by the Midianites and Moob- 
iut, and probably by all the olher tribes which 
tbgn inhabited Syria. Phegor, or Peor, is the 
'Mine with the Hebrew word pechor, which sig- 
«ifie< aperuit, and probably refers to the poetic 
Mflnence always attributed to the soiar deity, 
by which he opened or diiicovered things to 
come. Accordingly we And Phegor or Peor gf- 
Bwslly joined 1o Uaal, which was the Syrian 
■ad Chaldean name of the sun after he became 
•D object of worship; hence Daal-Pbegor must 
have been the sun worshipped by some particu- 
lu htet, or under some particular character. 
6w B*il. Proa. 

PHELLANDRIUM, water hemlock ; a genus 
«t the di^uia order and pentondria class of 
tImDia : natural order forly-lifth, umbellats. 
Tbere are two species, one of which, vit 

P. aquaticum, is a native of Britain. Thin 
gtan in ditches and ponds, but is not very 
«anusKin, The stalk is remnrkably thick and 
4idiotoaious, and grows in the water. It is a 
fn»oti to botses, bringing upon them, as Lin- 
Pmmt iafurnu us, a kind of |i«lsy ; which, how- 
««(r, he (uppoties to be owmg not so much to 
llw noxious qualities of the plant itself, as to 
Ihoae of im insect which feeds upon it, breeding 
willliB the stalks, and which he calls curculio 
pwkplecticus. TheSwedesgive swines' dung for 
(he cura. The seeds ore sometimes giren in in- 
ItnnilLeut feiers, and the leaves are by some 
^dded to discutienl calajitanDS. In the winter 
Ibe root* and stem, dissected by the influence of 
(be weather, alfbrd a very curious tkelelon oi 
MKworit. Hotws, sheep, and Roaut, eat Ihe 
finl 1 Bwine are not fond of il ; cows refuse it. 

PHRI.LIA, a river of Laconia. 

FiiEI-LUP., an ancient town of Achaisi, 

fHtlLLC!^ two ancient towns of Greece: 
«Be ia Attica; and the other in EJii. near 
UlywiiiB. 

PHEMIUS. inane 



PHKMONUE. aprie&tes'<of Anillo, who is 
i to bare bef n the inventrejs of heroic vwsei. 
PHRM^T.(K. the people of Phenciim. 
PI1£NKUM. an ancient town of Arcadia, 
Ueicuiy hod a temple. 



I PHE 

riiEKRUS. a town and lake of Arcadia. 

PlIEmHTES, among the ancients, tlie name 
of a beautiful species of alabaster. Il was m 
rude irregular mass, very Hhatiery and friable, 
but of a brightness supenor to that of moat other 
marbles, and encelbng tlioin a!) tn transpaiencd. 
The color an agreeable pale yellowish, white, or 
honey color; the yellow being more intense in 
some places than others, and sometimes raokiiw ' 
an obscure resemblance of veins. It is stiff 
found, uid is very weak and brittle in the maasj 
when reduced to small pieces, it may be easily 
crumbled between the fingers into loose, but 
considerably Inrge, angular pieces, some perfect 
others complex, irreguhir, or mutilated, and all 
approaching tu a flat shape. The ancients weM 
very fond of this speciea in public buildiagaj 
and the temple of Fortuac, built entirely of i^ ' 
bos been long celebrated. Nero's gulden horn* | 
was constructed mainly of this marble : an4 i 
Domitian is said to have had a portico built 
wholly of it, in which he promenaned encloied. 
Its great beauty is its tiansparence, from which 
alone Ihe above temple was perfectly light when 
the doors were shut, though it was built wilhotil 
a window, and had no other light but what witf 
Eransmilted tlirough the stone itswallswerehuiB ' 
with. Il was anciently found in Cappadocia/ ' 
and is still plentilVil there -. we have it alM iw 
Germany and France, and in Derbyshire and 
some other English counties. It takes an exceU 
lent polish, and is very fit far ornamental workl^ 
where there is no great strength required. See 

AUETUVST. 

PHENICF, a port of the island of Crete, on 
the west coaal of the island. St. Paul having 
anchored at Phenice, in his voyage to Home 
(Actji xxvii. 12], advised the ship's crew to 
spend the winter there, because the season wa( 
too far advanced. 

PHENICIA. See Pnnsici*. 

PHENICOPTEK, i.... Or. ^mxowrifH^i 
Icna. A kmd of bini described 



Lbl phoHicoplcn 
by Martial. 



lU blended togetliet (he livers of giltlitads, M 
biains of pheasants and palccx;ki, tongues of flaii- \ 
eofttrt. and the malts of lampreys. HaiewiU, 

PlIE'NIX,!.... Gr ^,»it; ULpiirnii. A 
bird supposed lo exist single, and tu nse again 
from its own asbes. 

There it one tree, llie fAtniJ throne ; one phttiij 
At this hour reigniag there. SmJuprati. TtmpnI. 

To all the fowls he sHnii a ptmii. Mdiim, 

Having the idea of a phrnii in my mind, the fint 
enquiry u, whether such a thing do^ eust. Ltmii. 

PIIENOM'ENON,n.«. French /.Acmwm ; 
Gr. famfuraif, often written phvtiomenon. It 
haa Uie origiiu] plural termination iihanomenkt 
appeamnce; visible quality: remarkable ap^ 1 

Short-sighted mhiJ) nre unlit to tasks philow>.'] 

Ehen, whose business il ii lo drvribe, in com — ' 
ensive theories, the }ili4n«iHiu> of Ilia world 

I'heso are connillies of little or no momen 
Tlie mail ronsidenililc jiArNUfWNi'H, Lelongini 
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terrestrial bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies 
in the vicinity of the earth press towards its centre. 

Bendeti's Stnmons. 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of 
darts, arrows, or other weapons, 
frequently borne in court ar- 
mours, and termed a Plieon's 
Head, io Latin Ferrum Jaculi, 
in French Fer de Dard; as 
' He beareth azure, a chevron 
between three pheons.' 

PliEOS, in botany, a name which Theophran- 
tus, Dioscorides, and others, give to a plant 
used by fullers in dressing their cloths, and of 
which there were two kinds, a smaller called 
simply pheoH, and a larger called hippopheos. 
This plant is sometimes called phleas ; and is 
thus confounded with a kind of marsh cudweed, 
or frnaphalium, called also by that name; but it 
may always be discovered which of the two 
plants an author means, by obscrvini; the sense 
m which the word is used, and the use to which 
the plant was put. The phleos, properly so 
called, that is, the cudweed, was used to stutf 
beds and other such things, and to pack up with 
tearthen vessels to prevent their breaking ; but 
the pheos, improperly called phleos, only about 
cloths : this was, however, also called sta.'be and 
cnaphon. 

PHElilE*, an ancient town of Thessaly, where 
the tyrant Alexander reigned, hence named 
Pheneus. Strabo 8. Cic. de Off. 2. 

PIIER/LUS, a surname of Jason and Alex- 
ander. 

PHERECRATES, a Greek comic poet, who 
was contemporary with Plato and Aristophanes. 
AAer the example of the ancient comedians, who 
never introduced upon the theatre imajpnary 
but living characters, he acted his conlemjK)- 
raries. Hut he did not abuse the liberty which 
at that time prevailed upon the sta<;e. He laid 
it down as a rule to himself never to hurt the 
reputation of any person. Twenty-one come- 
dies are attributed to him, of which there now- 
only remain some fratiTnents collected by Herte- 
lius and Grotius. From these, however, it is 
easy to discern that Pherecrates wrote the purest 
Greek, and possessed that ingenious and delicate 
raillery which is called attic urbanity. He was 
author of a work on Music, and a kind of verse 
culled Phcrecratic. 

PHERECRATIC Verse. The last threpfeot 
were in hexameter verse, and the first of those 
three feet was always a spondee. This verso of 
Horace, for example, Quamvis pontica pinus, is 
a Pherecratic verse. 

PHERECYDES, a native of Scyros, who 
flourished about A.A. C. 560, and was disciple 
of Pittacus. See Pittacv*. lie is said to 
have been the first ])hilosopher who wrote on 
natural subjects and the essence of the gods. 
He was also the first who held the ridiculous 
opinion, ' that animals were mere machines.' He 
was Pythagoras's master, who loved him as his 
own father : he lived to the age of eighty-five, 
and was one of the first ])rose writers among the 
Greeks. It is difficult to give an accurate ac- 
count of the doctrines of Pherecydes. It is 
most probable that he taught those opinions con- 



cerning the gods and the origin of tki 
which the ancient Grecian theoeoaHU 
rowed from Eg>'pt. See Kgypt, Mtsih 
Mythology, and PoLYTiiEisii. 

PUEUF^, in fiaibulouii history, the M 
Cretheus and T3rr0y who built Pbene,ii1 
laly, where he reigned. He married Chi 
by whom he had AJdmelus* Apollod. 

PHERETIMA, the wife of Battiis,b 
Cyrene, and the mother of ArcesiUus. . 
her son*s death she recovered the kingidfli 
the aid of Amasis king of Esypt, and, ton 
the murder of Arcesilaus, she caused all hi 
sassins to be crucified round the walUof Cj 
and she cut off the breasts of their witb, 
hung them up near the bodies of their huk 
it is said that she was devoured alive by «i 
a punishment from heaven for her unpm] 
cruelties. 

PHERON, a king of £g>'pt, who soca 
Sesostris. He was blind ; and recovew 
sight by washing his eyes, according; to tl 
rections of the oracle, in the urine oif a « 
who had never had any unlawful coaae 
He tried his wife first, but she appeared to 
been faithless to his bed, and was burnt vi 
those whose virtue would not abide the toi 
scribed : he married the woman who thwi 
him. Herodot. ii. c. 111. 

PHETRI. SeePARTHiA. 

PHTAL, n.$. Gr. ^taXif ; Fr. pkiak; 
phiala. A small bottle. 

t'pon my secure hour tby uncle stole 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a phial. SkAf 

Ilu proves his explications by ezperioKia 
with a phial of water, and with globes of gfaa 
^^i\\\ water. Vn 

Nur luss inspire ray conduct than my song; 
Teacli my best reason reason ; my best will 
leach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear : 
Nor let the phial of thy \engeance, poured 
On this devoted head, be poured in v-ain. Fi 

PH1ALI.\, a town of Arcadia. Paui.i 

i'HlCORES, an ancient nation who ink 
the bunks of the Palus Maeotis. Mela L 1 

PHIDIAS, the most famous !«culptorof 
quity, was an Athenian, and tlounshed i 
eighty- third Olympiad. This wooderfui 
was not only skilled in the use of his loofc 
nccomplished, we are told, in history, p 
fnhle, geometry, optics, &c. lie first tiu^^ 
(ireeks to imitate nature perfectly, and a 
works were received with admiration, 
were also incredibly numerous ; for it wj 
most ]>eculiar to Phidias that he "nif 
greatest facility with the greatest perfectin 
Nemesis, one of his first pieces, was cant 
of a block of marble, found in the P 
camp, af^er the battle of Marathon. He 
an excellent statue of Minerva for the PI* 
but the statue of this goddess in her magn: 
temple at Athens, of which there are sull 
relics, was an astonishing production. P( 
ordered Phidias to make a statue of the goc 
and Phidias formed a most admirable fie 
ivory and gold, thirty-nine feet high. Boi 
rendered his name immortal proved at ttaa 
his ruin. He had carved upon the shield 
goddess his own portrait and that of PH 
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'■nd thii was made a criraa, Upon )hii he with- 
, dwwto Elis, and made foribe Eliaiu ilieOlym- 
' 'piu Jupicer ; a prodigy of arl which was mnked 
among the rcven woaders of the world. It was 
"of ivory and ^Id; silly feet high, and eveiy 
5 'may pTO|iortioiied. Phidias concluded his la- 
*' bors will) this masterpiece; and tlie Eliana, to 
;' <lo honor to his memory, appropriated to his de- 
'- acendaots the alfice of keeping clean this mng- 
'' niiicent image. The remains of the statue of 
' the EleasiniLin Ceres were purchased by (he Isle 
!■ Dr. E. D. CUtke and Mr. Crippa of Jesus 
>' College. Cambhd^, and afler being removed at 
t considerable labor and enpense, trom Greece to 
I England, are now now fiied in the public library 
- of that UDiversity. 

PHiDIPPIOES, a celebrated courier, who 
ran from Athens to Lacedamon, about 152 En- 
glish miles in two daye, to ask of ihe lacede- 
tnonians assistance against ihe Persians. The 
Athenians raised a lemple to his memory. 

PIIIDITIA, in Grecian nntiquily, feasts cele- 
bnued with great fmgaliiy at Spatla. They 
ire held in the public places and in the open 
'. Hich and poor nssisled at them equally, 
d on the same footing ; their design bem^ to 
ep up peace, friendslup, good understanding, 
d equality among Uie citiiens great and small. 
]i said that those who attended this feast 
taoughl each a bushel of flour, eight measures of 
^rine named chorus, live mince of cheese, and 
M many figs. 

PHIGALEI, an ancieni people of Pelopou- 
Hius, who inhabited the country neat Mes^enia. 

I'HILA, fivm fiXtiv, to love, in mythology, 
tne of the attributes of Venus, which distin- 
guishes her as ihc mother of love, 

Pbila, an aneieni town of Macedonia. 

PHIIAOELPUIA, in antiquity, were gomes 
insliluled at Sardis to celebrate the union of 
Catacalla and Gela, the sons of Sepiimlus Se- 



t geography,- the 
le of four towns; I. in Arabia. 3. InCieilia, 
,8> In Syria. (Lempr.) 4. In Lydin, now called 
Uab-sher. Plin. ». c. 29. 

PuiLApEu>Hii, an ancieni town of Natalia, 
■•led at the fool of mount Tmolus, by the river 
^ imus, whence there is a line view over an 
ixtensive plain. It was founded -by Aitalus 
**hiladelpbuj, brother of Eumen^, and very 
tble 10 earUiquafces, which, perhaps, arose 
Is Ticinity to Ihe region called Catakekan- 
So severe were those earthquakes that 
^fven the city walls were not secure; and 



, Iherefc , 
., lived in perpetual appre- 
employment was in 
3 great were their fears, Ih«t 
their chief residence was in the country, the soil 
■ of nhith WW very fertile. Such is Sirabo'i ac- 
count uf this place. In lOfT it was taken bv 
aisaull by JcJin Ducas the Greek genera). It 
was wilhont difficulty reduced also in 1106, 
under the lame emperor. The Turks marched 

I from the east with a design lo plunder it and the 
Biariliine lowns. The emperor Manuel in 1175 
Vol. XVII. 



retired for protection from the Turks to this 
place. In 1300 it fell by lot to Karaman. In 
130S it was besieged by Alisaras, and consi- 
derably harassed; but was not taken. In 1391 
Ibis place alone refused to admit Bajaiet ; but 
il was at length forced lo capitulate for viant of 

Srorisions. It has been matter of surprise that 
is town was not lotallj abandoned ; and yet 
it has survived many cities less liable lo incon- 
veniencies, and is still an extensive place, though 
in appearsnce it is poor and mean. Tlie mate- 
rials of the walls appear to have been small stones 
strongly cemented : they were thick, lofty, and 
had round lowers. Among the mountains near, 
is a ipriog of a purgative quality ; and many 
people resort to it in the hot months. The la- 
mous wall which credulity has believed lo be 
mode of human bones, stands beyond this and 
ihe town. Dr. Chandler, who visited it, says, 
' the number of churches is twenty-four, mostly 
in ruins, decorated with painted saints. Only 
six are in a better condition. The episcopal 
church is large, and ornamented with gilding, 
carving, and holy portraits. The Greeks are 
about 300 families, and live in a f^iendlv inter- 
course wiih the Turks. The clergy and laity in 
general are ignorant of Greek, yet the lilureies 
and offices of the church are read in that kut- 
guage. The Philadelphians are a civil people. 
Une of the Greeks sent us a small earthen 
vessel full of choice wine. Philadelphia pos- 
sessing waters excellent in dyeing, and being si- 
luaiedonone of the most capital roads to Smyrna, 
is much frequented, especially by Armenian 
merchants. The Greeks still call this place by 
its ancient name, but the Turks call it AUahijur. 
The number of inhabitants h about 8000; of 
2000 are supposed to be Christians.' Il 



,liension, and their cc 
lefairs. In feci, si 



bounded north by Bucks County, aouth*east by 
Delaware River.south-westby Delaware eoiinly, 
west and north-west by Montgomery connly. 

Piiii.itnr.t.PHU, a city and port of entry, Penn- 
sylvania, in a county of ihe same name, on the 
west bank of the Delaware ; ninety miles loulh- 
weii of New York, 100 north-east of Baltimore, 
S2l soulh-west of Boston, 137 of Washington, 
Long, 75° lO' W,, lat, 39° 57' N. Population of 
the city and liberties, in 1790, 43,A2J ; in 1002 
62,000; in IBIO 92,247; and in 1817 estimated 
at 130,000. In 1810 there were, within Ihe 
city and suburbs, 22,764 buifdmgs, of all kinds, 
for residence, business, worship, &c. 

It is 126 miles fram ihe. Atlantic, by the 
course of the river and bay, and is situated on 
the oamwest part of an isthmus between the 
l»aware and the Schuylkill rivers, about six 
miles above their confluence. The situation is 
very pleasant and healtliy. Il was originally 
laid out by William Penn. in 1683.— The ground 
plot of the city, distinct trom the liberties, is an 
oblong, about one mile from nonh to south, and 
two ^m east to west. Bui Ihe buildings now 
occupy a space upwards of three miles long, 
from north to south, and (hey extend from this 
Delaware to the Schuylkill, There were ori- 
ginally nine streets extending from one river to 
the other, which were inteticcted at right angles 
O 
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by twenty-three runiuDg Dortli aod south. The fourteen maiUe yards», fifty-four pn«iB|d« 

number of squares in the original plan was 184, and numerous other m a n u fi ctoxing attt» 

but, as several of tliese have been intersected by ments. The total amount of the nmnboa 

new streets, their number now amounts to 304; of the city and county in 1810 was 16,10Ji| 

and several of these are again intersected by dollars. Printing is carried on hen imks- 

lanes and alleys. Broad Street is 113 feet wide; tensively than in any other place in kaesL 

}i igh or Market Street 100; Mulberr)' Street sixty; This city is celebrated for its ezcdlent pnr 

and the oilier streets, in the original plan, fifty brewery. 

feet wide. The greatest part of tlie city is well Philadelphia is a place of great opoleDeca: 

paved with stones in Uie middle, with nent side its trade is extensive and fiourishing. Tui^hc 

walks of brick ; furnished with common sewers roads of the best construction divei]^ frocitc 

and gutters, so that the streets are in general various directions. Over the Delaware, ^chvv 

kept very clean. kill, and Susquehanna, in the appnnchbiD'j 

The public buildings arc the late state house city, there are ten excellent bridges. The D» 

and offices, two city court houses, a county ware is navigable to this place for a seventr-fa 

house, a state penitentiary, a bridewell or jail, a gnn shin, and for sloops to Trenton. Tbe^- 

university, the Philosophical Society's hall, the ping belonging to this port in 1816 amouafed> 

hall for the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 101,830 tons. — The environs of the dtj ■ 

Washington llatl, a public library, a hospital, pleasant and well cultivated, 
the Friends* alms-house, three dispensaries, an The literary and benevolent instituikBi n 

alms-house, two draipatic theatres, a medical numerous, and highly honorable to the iiU» 

theatre, a laboratory, an amphitheatre, a masonic tants. The Philadelphia library ongimtcd «c 

hall, ten incorporateil banks, and fifly-ninc J)r. Franklin, and was incorporateid in 17i: 

houses of public worship, nine for General As- The building belonging to the library coup 

sembly Presbyterians, two for Associate Heformed is an elegant edifice, and in its front isistti 

Presbyterians, two for Dutch Reformed Pres- of Dr. Franklin, of white marble. Itcomai 

byterians, two for Reformed Presbyterians, one museum, a philosophical apparatus, the Ftt- 

for Associate Presbyterians, one for (Jernian delphia library, and the lx>Kanian librur,*^ 

Presbyterians, eleven for Methodists, six for together, have about 22,000 volumes. IV 

Episcopalians, six for Friends, five fur Baptists, American Philosophical Society was esiabW 

four for Roman Catholics, two for (German Lu- here in 17G9, and has a library of 4000 fdva 

therans, one for Knglish Lutherans, one for Tl»e Philadelphia Society for Promoting Afrini- 

Swedes, one for Moravians, one for Universalists, ture was instituted in 1785, and hau a 0^ 

one for Unitarians, one for Dunkers, a New library, a cabinet of minerals, and a lepofiw 

Jerusalem church, and a Jews' Synavjoijue. for agricultural 'implements. The AthenKUSi 

Several of the churches are very s))iici()us and Philadelphia was incorporated in 1815, an^ltf 

elegant edifices. Fach of the 'F])iscupal, the a library of 2000 volumes, a cabinet of misrab 

German, and two of the Roman Catholic churches and medals, and upon it:s tables are to be M 

are furnished witli organs; and one of the Fpis- the principal newspapers published in the Usui 

copal churches is ornamented with a steeple. States, and a numerous collection of the Aqwrb 

The state house was erected in 17.'>3, and its and FuropeanMagazines. The Academy of Ntf^ 

architecture is much admired. It is now ap- Sciences was founded in 1812, and incorponR^ 

pro{)riated as a museum, and contains the largest in 1817, and has a library of 2000 volumes. >^ 

collection of curiosities in America. Adjoining; handsome collections on natural historr. ^ 

to it is an enclosed rsquare, which is orn:unent^'(l library of the Society of Friends contains ibf 

with rows of trees, and forms a pleasant public 2000 volumes, llie oldest seminary of kaicn 

walk. The bank of Pennsylvania is a remaik- in Pennsylvania is that incorporated hy WiHai 

ably elegant edifice of marble. The masonic Penn, by the title of Friends Public Schotfr 

hall is an elegant (>othic edifice, with a lund- This cor[)oration has considerable funds, ^ 

some steeple. The houses of the city are gone- supjwrts a number of schools ; and undff c 

rally constructed of brick, without much orna- directions the Latin and Greek Languages. Ik 

ment, but have a striking ap])earance of mathematics, and natural and experimental p^ j 

convenience, comfort, neatness, and opulence, losophy, are taeght. The astronomical ohsB* 

The city contains five dificient markets, the tory in the city belong:s to thi^i institution, and t | 

principal of which is in Market, or liif^h Street, likewise ])ossesses an extensive philasoptic^ 1 

and extends from the Delaware tlirou^h six apparatus. 

squares. The market houses are well supplied The Pennsylvania Hospital was established:: 

with various provisions, which are exposed to sale 17.52, and is the mast res]>ectable instiiutioD cc , 

daily, and most abundantly every ^^ ednesday the kind in the imion. The whole extent of tb 

and Saturday. The United Slates' bank is in buildinpi from east to west is 278 ieet, andd^ 

this city; and here is the mint of the Cnited tached from the hospital is another building^ 

States, in which the national money is coined. three stories, calculated to accommodate fortji cr 

Philadelphia exceeds all other towns in the fifty patients. The number of patients is usoilH 

United States in the variety, extent, and excel- from 190 to 2*20, including ninety lunatia- 

lence of its manufactures. In 1810 the city and There are belonging to the bospital' a valuable 

county contained eight cotton manufactories, anatomical museum, and a library of abcwt 

twenty nail manufactories, eighteen distilleries, 4.100 volumes. In 1817 a handsome h«ildiB€ 

seventeen breweries, fifty-nine tanneries, seven was erected for the accommodation of the cek- 

paper-millsy fifteen rope walks, three glass works, brated painting of Mr. VVest^ representing CluiA 
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lieailmt; Ihe uck. This painting is a lourci; of a But ibe went fsilher; and pretended a divinp 

faui'isume incoma lo the hospital. conimi.isioD In jiroclaim the approach of this 

'^' iinivtiniijr of PeansylraBia wm erected glorious (.'ommuuioaoF saints. Unc of her lesd- 

unirersiiy, upon the foundation uf what in; doctrines was that of the final restoration of 

lenumituMd the Academy and Charity all intethgent beings to perfection and hagipineu. 

School, and it is chartered as a complete uni- PIlIIAUELPllUS, in ontiquily, from the 

•ersity, Tlie board of ttuslee*, wbo are tvienty- Greeli ^iXac, lover, and ali^c brother; a title 

four in number, bare the power of appointing or siimame of several ancLeni kin;;3. See Pro- 

prafesson in all the branches of science. The I-Euv and Eotpr. 

eaiablishment consiitt at present of four depart- PmnoKLPHUS, in botany, the pipe-lree, or 

DKnts of arts, medicine, natural science, and mock orange; a genus of the monogynia order, 

lam, in each of which lactuici are given, and a and icosandria class of pUtnls; natural order 

■ystetn of instruction is established. Connected nineteenth, hesperidev. 

with the university are the academy, io which 1. P. coronarius, white syringa, or mook 
jrouth are instructed in the learned languages, oraogi;, has been lont; cultivated in the garden) 
^^ Itreparalory to college, and a charity school for of Inis country as a dowering shrub: it is not 
^ the education of poor children. well knovvn in what country it is to be found 
A large edifice, built for tlie accommodation of native. It rises seven or eight feet high, sending 
^the ptesideut of the United States, is occupied up a great number of slender stalks from their 
by the uoiversKy. The building devoted to the root. These have a gray bark, branch out from 
^^bculiy of arts iai excellent lecture rooms, and a their lides, and are garnished vfith oval spear- 
^Urae hall for public exercises. The apparatus shaped leaves. These last have deep indeniuret 
i.nuoneing 10 the coll^ is said not to be sur- an their edges ; their upper surface being of a 
' jMssea by any other of the kind in the country, deep green, but the under aurfiice pule, with the 
Tbt library contains 3000 or 4000 volumes, taste of a fresh cucumber. The lluwers are 
The offices in the depailmeql of arts are a pro- white, and come out from the sides and at the 
/voet, who is also a professor of moral philosophy ends of the bnmche* in loose bunches, each 
id belles leltres ; a vice provost, who is also a standing on a distinct fool-stalk : they have Four 
" lor of mathematics and natural philosophy, oval petab, which spread open, with a great 
^d a professor of languages. The number of number of stamina within, .<>urrounding the style. 
JUtdergiaduam is about forty. The course of This shrub, by its Bowers, makes a fine figure in 
^ucatioD is completed in three years. May and June : for Ibey are produced in clusters 
FuiLkDELPHii Stokes, a name which some bolhat the eadandfromthesidesol ihehranches. 
^thors have given to what are otlierwise called They are of a fine white color, and exceedingly 
Christian bones found in the walls of ilie Nalo- fragianl. The petals of which each is composed 
JlUn city of this name. It is a vulgar error that are large, and spread open like those of the 
tteac walls are built of bones i the tradition of orange; and then forming branches, which stand 
ttK country being that when the Turks took the each on iu own separate foot-stalk,, and being 
place they fortified it for themselves, and built prwluced in plenty all over the shrub, fuast at 
Iheir walls of the bones of the Christians whom once both the eye and the smell. These dowers. 
Any killed there. This idle opinion gained ere- however, are very improper for chimneys, 
dit merely from a loo!<e and porous stone of the vvater-glasses, Uc., in rooms, as their scent will 
Mttrty kind being found in an old aqueduct in be too strong. The double-Rowering syringa if 
Ibe walL Sir Paul Kycaut brought home pieces a variety seldom rising above a yard hi^i. The 
of these stones, which he supposed to have been leaves and brandies are also propoitionall)' smal- 
^Oaet ; but they proved on examinalion to be ler and more numerous, and the bark of the 
Vuioui bodies, chiefly vegetable, inctusted over shoots of a lighter brown, than in itie other. It 
and preserved in a spar of the nature of that sometimes produces, flowers with three or four 
vhieh forms incrusteiioos in Knaresborough rows of petals; whence the name. They are 
tfima, and other places with us. These liodien muchimaliei than those of the other, and tlourish 
,Ve often cemented together in considerable num- only once in five years, which miikes it hardly 
,Ws by this matter, and dieir true shape lost in worth propagating. The dwarf syriuga is still 
,Ae congeries. of Iowpj' growth, seldom arising to more than 
Philauelpuiih Society, in ecclesiastical two feet in height ; and the branches and leaves 
biitoty, an obscure and inconsiderable society of are sninller and more numerous, and the hark it 
Wyitics, bmed about the end of the seventeenih of a Ughtei brown. It never produces flowers, 
century by an English female fanatic, whose 1. P. inodorus, the Carolina synnga, with 
aamewas L«adley. lliis woman induced by her nttire leaves, is a native of Carolina, and as yel 
visions, nedKiiona, and doctrine, several per- but little known in Europe. It rises with a 
niw of learaimt lo become hei disciples. She shrubby stalk of about sixteen feet in height, 
believed lliat all dissensions among Christians sendmg out slender branches from the sides op- 
would cewe, ud the kingdom of the Redeemer posite, garniihed with smooth leavas shaped like 
iHoome a scene of charity and felicily, d' Chris- thoseof the pear-tree, and standing on pretty long 
tiana, disregarding the brmsofdocliloeordisci- Ibol-sialks. The flowers are produced at the 
^Liie of their several communions, would all snds of the branches; and are Urge, whitti, 
join in oomuiitliiig their souls lo the cate of the spreading open, with a great number of short 
laternai guide, to be instructed, goveraed, and stamina with yellow summits. Tliia is the tall- 
Craied by hia dirine impulse and suggestions, est grower by fcr of Ihr species, «ad makes (he 
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grandest show when in blow, though the flowers two brothers. These altan, called Aic Ffailas' 

have no smell. ruin, served as a boundary to the empue of ii 

3. P. nanus, with oval leaves somewhat in- Carthaginians, which extended from mis mcoi. 

dented, and double flowers, seldom rises above ment to liercules's Pillars, which is about 3(W 

three feet ; the flowers come out singly from the miles, or, according to the accurate obscratm 

sides of the branches, and have a double or tre- of the moderns, only 1420 geog;n^hicil Bik 

pie row of petals, of the same size and form, as Sallust. de Bell. Jug. 

well as the same scent, with No. 1 ; but it flowers PlliLJ£US, the son of Ajax by hjuk, 

very rarely. The propagation of all the sorts is daughter of Coronus, one of the Lapith«;aidi 

very easy'. 1. The most certain method is by lineal ancestor of Miltiades. 

layers ; for the young twigs, being laid in the.* PhiljEls, the son of Augeas, king of Eb» 

earth in winter, will be good rooted plants by whom Hercules placed on the throne after kiOiaE 

autumn following. 2. These plants may be in- his father. 

creased by cuttings, which being planted in ()c- PHILANTHROPOS, from fiXcM, to hit, 

tober, in a shady moist border, many of them and avOpiairogf a man ; so called from its «& 

will grow ; though it will be proper to let those 1 . A medicine which relieves the pain of ib 

of the Carolina sort remain until spring, and stone. 2. The herb goose-grass, became a 

then to plant them in pots, and help them by a sticks to the garments of those who touch VL 

litUe heat in the bed. By this assistance, hardly PHILANTHROPY, n. s. ^ Gr. fJum ^ 

one cutting will fail. 3. They may be also in- Philanthropisi. \avOp^woQ. Lose 

creased by suckers ; for all the sorts throw out of mankind ; good nature : a lover of "lantiwl 

suckers, though the Carolina syringa the least of Such a transient tempormiy good nature b aotiki 

any. These will all strike root, and be fit for the philanthropy, that love of mankind, which deiena 

nursery ground : nay, the double-flowering and the title of a moral virtue. AdSm. 

the dwa^ sorts are sdways increased this way ; The sufferings which he. underwent, and was wit. 

for these plants, having stood five or six years, ness to, on this occasion, made an impressioa vfn 

may be taken up and divided into several ^^ ^^^ t*»*' probably was a principal cause of the 

scores. All the plants, however, whether raised P^^^^^^ropical exertions which afterwards emplmd 

from Uyers, cuttings, or suckers, should be so great a porUon of his Ufe. Aiku. 

planted in the nursery to get strength, before tliey Philanthrophy is of nearly the same impon 

are ^et out for good. They should be planted a with benevolence; and diflfers from friendship^ 

foot asunder, and the distance in the rows should sis this last affection subsists only between in* 

be two feet Af^er this, they will require no dividuals, whilst philanthropy comprehends ike 

other care than hoeing the weeds, until they have whole human species. Whether man has aa ii- 

stood about two Years, which will be long enough stinctive propensity to love his species, whici 

for them to stand there. makes him mcapable of happiness but in ik 

PHILiE, a town and island of Egypt, above midst of society, and impels him to do all tip 

the smaller cataract, but placed opposite Syene, good that he can to others, feeling their fehdj 

by Pliny ; v. c. 9. an addition to his own, is a question that has bea 

PuiLiE, one of the Sporades Isles. warmly debated among philosophers. Among th» 

PHIL^NI, two brotners, citizens of Carthage, philosophers of the seventeenth century, Ilobba 

who sacrificed their lives for the good of their took the unpopular side of this qnuestion ; imitf* 

country. When the Carthaginians ruled over ing that man is naturally a selfish animal, inca- 

the greatest part of Africa, the Cyrcnians were pable of any generous principle. Lord Shafts 

also a great and wealthy people. The country bury adopted the opposite side, and has bets 

between them was sandy, and of a uniform ap- since followed by bishop Butler, Hutchinson, 

pearance. There was neither river nor moun- lord Kamcs, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Reid, &c., who ia- 

tain to distinguish their limits, which engaged sist that the whole duty of man results from » 

the two nations in terrible and tedious wars. At intuitive principle called the moral sense, fima 

last they agreed, * that, upon a day appointed, which philanthropy is inseparable. See Moral 

deputies should set out from their respective Philosophy. 

homes, and the place where they met one an- PHILATES, or Filates, a town of Albanii. 

other should be accounted the common boundary pachalic of Delvino, on the ascent of Mount 

of both nations.' Accordingly, the Philoeni, sent Montzkeli, near the small river Calanias. It it 

from Carthage, made all despatch to perform the chief place of a canton of this name. Po{n- 

their journey. The Cyrenians proceeded more lation 2000. Twenty-five miles west by soutk 

slowly. These last, perceiving themselves be- of Joannina. 

hind, charged the Carthac^ians with setting out PHILBERT de Gband-Lieu, a village in 
before the time ; and made a mighty bustle upon the west of France, on the northern bank of the 
it. The Carthaginians then desired any other lake of Grand Lieu. Population 2000. Fifteen 
terms ; on which the Greeks made this proposal miles south by west of Nantes, 
to the Carthaginians, ' eitlier to be buried alive PHILELPHUS (Francis), professor of ek>- 
in the place which they claimed as the boundary quence at Padua, was bora in 1398. In 1429 
to their nation, or that they would advance for- he was sent by the republic of Venice to Coo- 
ward to what place they chose upon the same stantinople, where he married the daughter of 
condition.' Tne Philsni, accepting the offer, the learned Emmanuel Chrysoloras. The em- 
made a sacrifice of their lives to their country, peror John Paleologus sent him to the emperor 
and were buried alive. The Carthaginians dedi- Sigismund to ask assistance against the Turics. 
coted altars in that place to the memory of the He was very learned. He died at Florencef iB 
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I, ]48l- Ilia works were priuted at Basil, la 1T39, PHILIBEG, a little plaid, called kl»o a kilt, 

,1, futio, is a sort of xlion petticoat resichiiig nearly to thv 

^ PHILEMON, a Greek comic poel, son to knees, warn by the Scotch Highlnndera. It ii i 

^ Damon, and contemporary with Menander. Any tnoilero lubstitute for the lower part of the )f1aiil, 

^ advantage he had over this poel vna owing hss being found lo be less cutnbetsotne, specially in 

to hiii own cneril than to the intrigue!) of his time of action, when the Highlanders used lo 

I ftiends. Plautus has imitated his comedy of the tuck their brechdan into tlieir girdle. Almost all 

IrXerchanl. He it reported to have died laugh- of them have a grent pouch of b^ger and other 
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a seeitig his ass eat tigs. He was then skins, with tassels dangling before, in which ihey 
f-aeven years of age. keep their tobacca and money. 

N the younger, son of the above, was PllILIDAS, a friend of Pelopidas, i 



also the author of tifty-fbur comedies, of which those who joined in the conspiracy to expel the 
thrre are slill eiiant considerable fragmeats Spartans from Thebes, and in whose house they 
collected by Grotius. Tliese prove that he was met. 

DotapoctofthetiTBtnmk. He flourished about PlIILIDUR<Andre), a musician of Dteui, 
A.A.C. 371. in France, was the son of Michael Danican, 

iiri.EMai(,aTichcitiienofColoss(Ein Phrygla, chamber muMCiuitoLouisXIlI,,itnd changed his 
I was converted to the Christian faith, with name to Phllidor, from a compliment paid him 
Appia his wife, by Epaphtas the disciple of St. by tliu monarch, who once called him so aAer a 
Piul. Colosi.ii. 1. Peihaps we should have famous hauibois player. He procured his son, 
' knowD nothing of Philemon had il not been on who was bom in 1736, the situation of a p^e, 
■econnt of his slave Unesimus, who, ha'iing and he camnosed a successful mollet, with full 
nbbed ftnd run away from him, came lo Koine, choruses, in tiis twelfth year. As he grew up, his 
iriiere he found St. Paul, and was very service- passion for the gnme of chess discovered inelf, 
•ble lo him. St. Paul converted and baptised and in order to indulge il be travelled over great 
■ bini, and sent him tact lo his master Philemnn ; pari of Europe, but by no means abandoning his 
' to whom he »rote a letter, slill eitani, which musical studies. About the year 1753 he came 
iscs for a masterpiece of pallielic eloquence, lo London, when he sel to music Dry den's Alex - 
i is at once natural, lively, and strong. Philc- nnder's Feasi, an atiempt which is said lo have 
in (1, 2), had convened a church in his house; elicited the approbation of Handel. He cotili- 
, i all his domestics, as well as himself, were nued in England some time, and here first printed 
memben. His charily, liberality, and compas- his Analysis of Chess, a boob slill considered a 
~" 1, were a sure refuge to all that were in dis- standard work. On his return to France he be- 
s. The Apostolical Constitutions sny thnl camechapel-mastertolhequeen, and devotedhis 
St. Paul made him bishop of Colossx ; but the allentlou lo the comic opera. There are Iwenty- 
Hentea insinuate that he went to Gaza in Pales- one operulic pieces ill of his composition, one of 
tine, of which he was the apostle and first bishop, which, Le Mar^chol, io 1761, ran more than 100 
Tlience he relumed loCo!ossir,where he suffered nights, Philidor aflerwards returned to Fjigland, 
marhrdom, with his wife, in the time of Nero. andsei the Carmen Seculare, esteemed the best uf 
PHILENE, a town of Attica, between Athens his works. HisdeathtookplBiceinLondDninl7Q5. 
•nd Tangar*. — Slal. Theb, iv. 102. A short time previously tie played two games of 

PHILEROS, a town of Macedonia.— Pliny, chess ai the same lime, bUndfold, against two of 
PHILETytRUS, a eunuch, who was made Ac most distinguished amateurs, one of which he 
, govemot of Pergamus by Lysimachus, whom he won : and the other was a drawn ^me. 
afterward) quarrelled with, and made himself PHILINUS, a native of Agngenlum, who 
king of that country, A. A.C, 383. See PeaoA- fought along with Hannibal against the Romans, 
MDS. lie reigned twenty yean, and was sue- ! le wrote a history of the Punic wars. — C. Nep. 
eeeded by his nephew Eumenes I. Polyh. 

PHfLETAS,-a Greek poet and grammarian, PHlLIP.theaposile. a native of Bethsalda in 
of the Island of Cos, who flourished under Philip Galilee. It is supposed ihai he and Nathanael 
and .Alexander the Great, and was preceptor of wero present at the marriage at Cana, In the 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He was the author of I'pper Asia this apostle look great pains in planl- 
•ome Elegies. Epigrams, and other works, which ing the gospel, and by his preaching and miracles 
are not etianl. lie is celebrated by Uvid and made many converts. In the lailer pan of his 
Pwpertius, as one of the best poeis of his age. life, we are told, he came to llierapolis in Phry- 
nilLETl'S, a man mentioned by Si. Paul, gia, a city addicted to idolatry, and particularly 
in his second epistle lo 1'imothy, ii. IG, 17, 18, to the worship of an immense serpent. St. Phi- 
along with Hymenxus, as persons who had erred, lip by his prayers pr<>cured ihe death of Ihis 
und denied the resurrection. We have nothing monster, and convinced Its worshippers of Ihe 
tery certain concerning Philelus, but a fabulous absurdily of paying divine honors to creatures. 
slo^ by Abdias, In the life of St. James major. But the magisiraies, enraged al Philip's success, 
which attributes his conversion lo Uint apostle, imprisoned him, and ordered him lo be severely 
PHIL.1ATRA, Piiii.ATiir.t, or Filatha, a scourged, and then put lo death, which some say, 
t.m«ll town hi ibe soolh-wesi of the Morea, in- was by eruclfiiioo ; others, by hanging him up 
Mi3senia, tboul two milei from the sea. It is against a pillar. St. Philin is generally reckoned 
situated in ■ dinrict interspersed with olives and among the married apostles ; and it is said he 
fruit Trees; the houses being scattered, but beau- had three daughters, two of whom prnierved 
1i[ully inlermiied with caraens and vineyards, their viiglniiy. and died at Hierapolis; ihe third 
'Six miles KHith- west of Arcadia. ■liH \t Kphr >«. The prelcndei cwpd, under 
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his name was forged by the Gnostics, to counte- him as a man and as a moDardi. In ikekvt 

nance their bad principles and worse practices, festivity, and during the enteitainment keU 

The Christian church oDserves his festival, with given to celebrate his victories, Philip afal 

that of St. .lames, on the first day of May. — from his camp, and with the iDhumnitT tf i 

Euseb. lib. iiL c. 30. brute, insulted the bodies of the slain, and enU 

Philii', the second of the seven deacons, was over the calamities of the prisoners. His in 
chosen by the apostles after our Saviour's resur- lence, however, was checked, when Demd^ 
rection.— Acts vi. s. This deacon, they say, was one of the Athenian captives, exclaimed, * Wif 
of Osarea in Palestine. It is certain that his do you, O king, act the part of a Thersite,^ 
dnu^hters lived in this city. — ^Acts xxi. 8, 9, The you can represent with so much dignity tkdh 
modern Greeks say, that he went to Tralles in vated character of an Aeamemnofi ? ^ TKe :^ 
Asia, where he founded a church, of which he proof was felt ; Demades received his Ubem; 
was the apostle and bishop ; and where he rested and Philip learned to gain popularitr ra 
in peace, after performing many miracles. The among his fallen enemies, by relieving ikr 
latins, on the contrary, state that he died at Ca»a- wants and easing their distresses. At the U 
rea, and that three .of his daughters were there of Chxronea the independence of Greece wi» a- 
buried with him. It is thought that the eunuch tinguished; and Philip formed new enterpw 
convertedbySt. Philip was the first apostle of the and meditated new conquests, being appoiaa 
Ethiopians; and the Abyssinians boast ofliaving general of the Greeks against the Persians. Bb 
received the Christian faith from him. he was stopped in the midst of his warlike pa- 
PuiLip I., king of Macedonia. See MACF.noN. parations, being stabbed by Pausanias as hes- 
PHiLip II., king of Macedon, was the fourth tered the theatre at the celebration of thenaptiiti 
son of Amyntas II. He was sent to Thebes as of his daughter Cleopatra. This murdff la 
an hostage by his father, where he learned the given rise to m^ny conjectures. Many cmmk 
art of war under Epaminondas, aud studied the the repudiation of Olympias and the ntmtmtf 
manners and pursuits of the (creeks. He disco- of Alexander as the causes. The hdiculoa 
vered, from his earliest years, that quickness of honors which Olympias paid to her husbiifi 
genius and greatness of courage which after- murderer strengthened the suspicions against tb 
wards procured him so great a name. On the queen; but Alexander declared that he iDvaU 
death of his brother Perdiccas III. he a.^cended Persia to revenge his father's death upon lb 
the throne as guardian of his nephew Amyntas Persian princes, by whose intrigues the aisHR* 
III., whom lie got deposed, and succeeded nation had been committed. The charictcrrf 
about A. A. C. 360. The principal transactions Pliilip was that of a sagacious, artful, pndo^ 
of his life and rei>rn being related under Mace- and intriguing monarch : he was biave in lb 
DON, it in only necessary here to add a few cha- field, eloquent and dissimulating at home, anjb 
racteristical anecdotes of him. — He was the first passessed the art of changing his conduct accoii' 
who caused gold to be coined in his name : and mg to the caprices of mankind, without civ 
is said to have employed his weulth in ])rocuring altering his puqmse, or losing sight of his a- 
spies and partisans in all the great cities of bitious aims. He possessed mucli persevecaMC, 
Greece ; thus making conquests without the aid and in the execution of his plans he was alvff 
of arms. At the siege of Methone, in Thrace, he vigorous. He had that eloquence which 13 ■• 
received a wound in his right eye by an arrow ; spired by strong passions. His assassiuiicc 
which was inscribed with the words, * For Phi- prevented him from achieving the greatest of hi! 
lip's riglit eye.* After the archer, who iind shot undertakings ; otherwise he mi^t have acqumd 
it, had offered his services to Philip, l)o:u<tmg as many laurels, and conquered as many natiQB» 
that he could liit the swiftest bird on the wing, as his son Alexander did ; and Persia m^ 
Philip ridiculed his art by savin?, * that he have been added to the Macedonian em^ 
would be of use, if they were to make war with perhaps with greater moderation, with mat 
starlings ; ' which made Aster join the enemy, glory, and with more lasting advantaf^es. Tfc< 
and take this method of revenge. By assuming private character of Philip raises indignatkc 
the mask of a moderator and peace-maker, he fhe admirer of his virtues is disgusted to fini 
gained confidence ; in attempting to protect the him disgracing himself among the most ahat* | 
Peloponnesians against the encroaching power of doned prostitutes, as well as by the most mua- 
Sparta, lie rendered his cause popular; and, by tural crimes and lascivious indulgences. He»a* 
ridiculing the insults offered to his person as he miirdered in the forty-seventh yearof hisa^,ud 
passed through Corinth, he displayed his mode- the twenty-fourth of his reign, about 336 yeiS 
ration and philosophic virtues. In his attempts before the Christian era. His reign is inien?* 
to make himself master of Euboea, he was un- ing, and his ad m in i>t ration a matter of ia^uuc- 
successful; and Phocion, who despised his gold tion. He is the first monarch whose life ani 
as well as his meanness, obliged him to jevacuate actions are described with accuracy and historicai 
an island whose inhabitants were as insensible to faithfulness. Philip was the father of AlexsDikf 
the charms of money as they were unmoved at the Great and of^ Cleopatra by Olympias; W 
the horrors of war, and the bold etibrts of a vi- had also by Audaca an lllyrian, Cyna, who na> 
gilant enemy. From Euboea he turned his arms ried Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas. Philip'* 
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nlunder and rapine. His behaviour after the some time after AIexander*s death ; by Cleopatra* 
battle of Chspronea reflects great disgrace upon the niece of Attalus, Caranus and Europa, «^ 



were boifi mnrdered by Uljmpias ; and Ptolemy, 
the bnt kiug of Ki^t. by Aniuoe, who in lhi< 
lint mouih of hei pregnancy was manied lo 
laicus. Of ihe many memorable layinei re- 
ported by riularch of this prince, the following 
are the mon remarkable: — A poor wnmaa bad 
often imponuned him lo do her juilice, but wa< 
told that he had no time to attend lo her peti- 
tion ; thereupon she raid wilh some warmth, 

* Cenw then to be a km^.' Philip felt the force 
ofthia reproof, and immediately gave lier satia- 
tiMion. Another woman came to aak justice 
from him as he was going out from a great enter- 
laiDmeBt, itid was condemned : ' I appeal,' ex- 
claimrd she — ' And to whom do you appeal '. ' 
Mid the king, 'To Philip failing.' This answer 
ftpened the eyes of die monareh, who reiiBcted 
bu tenlencB. If he possMsed any virtue it was 
(hat of mflerinii injurieswilh patience. Having 
kam^d that >om>.- Athenian amba^adora chnreed 
htm. in full luieinbly, witli atrocious calomnies : 
' I am under great obligations,' said he, ' lo tho-ie 
pnllemen, for [ shall lieiiceforwurds be 9o cir- 
cunupeet in my words and actions, that I shall 
ieOBvict them of lalsehood.' One saying of Philip, 
ke««*er, doea him less honor than those above 
tDcntianed, vii. — * Let us unuse children with 

eylbings, and men with oaths.' This abomina- 
aiaiim gate rise to the observation, 'That 
tewu in full lenclh.whDl Loub XI. alterwardi 
was in miaiature. It is well known that Philip 
had a person about him, who called out at times, 

* Klilip, reroerober tlial thou art tnonal; ' but 
whether we should place ibis to the account of 
hii pride or his humility it is difficult lo deter- 

Puiur Ill.andlV. two short-lived monarchs 
tif Macedonia. See Macedon. 

PaiLir v., king of Macedon, was the son of 
DmwlTiiM. His infaney,at thedeathofhis blher, 
was protected by Antigonus, one of his frieods, 
'mbo Qoceikded (he throne, and reigned for twelve 
fttn with the title of independent monarch , When 
AfitlgoDUR died, Philip recovered his father's 
dume. though only li^een years of ^e, and he 
Mrly oisIiDguished himself by his boldness and 
hta tmhillous viev.s. He came lu the throne in 
(be year aio before our Saviour, and the begin- 
of his reign was rendered glorious by the 
uest> of Atbius ; a general who was as emi- 
for his love of justice as his skill in war: 
But so virtDOas a character could hardly Ikil to 
b* diHgteeable lo a prince who indulged himself 
jbi eveiy species of dissipation and vice ; and bis 
cniet^ to mm soon displayed his character in its 
Ine lufat : for, to the gratihcation ofeverv vice, 
he bad Ihe meanness to sacrifice this Ihithful 
.■nd nrttion Athenian. Not latislied with Ma- 
|eedoniii, Philip aspired to become (he friend of 
Aiuribal, to share with him the spoils which the 
distrases of Ihe Romaos seemed lo premise. 
But his expedaiions were frustrated; the Ho- 
BUa* discaveied hiN mirigaes ; and, though 
'vMkmedby the valor of the Cartho^nian^, ihey 
were loon enabled to meet him in the field of 
Jbatlle. The coal ul Licvin us entered Macedonia; 
ittMuned a victory over him neor Apollonia, re- 
4ne«d his fleet to ashes, and compelled him lo 
Me Hit peace. Tht^ was i 



when the Itomans discovered that he had.asMSIed 
their formidable enemy Annibal with men and 
money, ihCy appointed T. IJ. Fbiminitis to pu- 
nish his perfidy. The Itoman consul, in a tene> 
rsl eng-jgenient, fouijht near Cynocephaie, totally 
defeated ihe monarch, who saved his life by 
flight, and was obliged to demand pence by hit 
ambassadors, which was granted with difficulty. 
In Ihe midst of these public calamities Ihe peace 
of his family was disturbed ; and Perseus, the 
eldest dF his sons by a concubine, raised suspi- 
cion* of his brother Demetrius, whose conde- 
scension and humanity had gained popubrity 
anMng the Macedonians, and who, from his resi- 
dence at Rome as an hostage, had gained ihe 
good graces of the senate. Philip listened to the 
filse actuBaiions of Perseus, that Demetrius 
wished to rob him of his crown. But, no sooner 
was Demetrius sacrificed to creduliiy, ihan Philip 
became convinced of his rashness; and, lo pu- 
nish Ihe perfidy of Perseus, he attempted to 
make Antigonus. another son, his successor. B^t 
he was prevented by dea^, in the forty-seconj 
year of his reign, A. A. C. ITS. 

Philip, a native of Acarnania, physician to 
Alexander the Great. When that monarch had 
been suddenly taken ill. sfter bathing in the 
Cydnus, Philip undertook to remove tiie com- 
plaint, when the rest of the physicians believed 
that all medical assistance wontd be incfleclual. 
But, as he was preparing his medicine, Alexander 
received a letter from Pannenio, in which he was 
advised to beware of his physician Philip, as he 
had conspired against his life. Tlie monarch 
was alarmed; and, when Philip presented htm 
the medicine, he gave him Parmenio'ii Icltet to 
peruse, and began to drink the potion, The 
serenity and composure of Philip's countenance, 
as he read the letter, removed every suspicion 
from Ale«andcr's breast ; he pursued the direc- 
tions of hisj physician, and in a few days tvco- 

PiitLiP,fbiier-brotherof Antiochiis Epiphanes 
(I Mace. vi. 14. and 55; 2 Mace, ix.2'.'), was 
a Ph^an by birth, and very much in Anti- 
ochuss litvor. This prince made liim governor 
of Jerusalem {2 Maec. viii. S ; v. 13), wliere he 
treated the Jews very cruelly, lo force them lo 
forsake their religion. Seeing that Apollonius 
and Seron were defeated by Jndas Maccabnus, 
he sent for new succours lo Ptolemy governor 
of Cxlo-Syria, who sent him Cotf^us and Nica- 
Bor with a powerful army. Some time ailer, 
Antiochus going beyond the Euphrates, lo ex- 
tort money from the people, Philip went along 
with him ; and Antiochus finding himself near 
his end (I Macc.vi. U) made him regent of Ihe 
kingdom, put his diadem into his hands, hit 
royal cloak, and his ring, that he mi^l render 
them to his son the young Antiochus Eupator, 
But I.ysias having taken possession ofthegovem- 
of ihe young Eupalor, who 



Egypt, carryingthe body of Epiphanes 
along wilh him, to implore assistance from Pto- 
lemy Fhilometor against Lyiias the usurper of 
the govemmenl of Syria- The year fblloviing, 
while I.ysias was busy in the war carrying on 
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, i^tUDSl the Jewi, Pliilip gol into Syria, and look 
pMsession of Antiocb : but Lyiks reluming into 
Ihe country, with great dili^oce, letaok An- 
tiocb, and put Philip to death, who wax taken in 
the city. 

Philip (M. Julius), a Roman emperor, of an 
obscure Ihinily in Arabia, whence tie vian lur- 
P unied the Arabian. From the lowest rank 
D the army he gradually rose to the highest of- 
(ce9; and, when be was made general of the 
Uetorian guards, be assassinated Gordian to 
.sake himself emperor. To secure himself on 
r the throne, he left Mesopotamia a prey to Ibe 
V continual invasions of the Persians, and hurried 
r to Home, where his election was approved by 
!• Uw senate and people. Philip rendered bb cause 
I popular by his liberality and profusion ; parli- 
[ cufarly on occasion of the centenary commemo- 
I lalion of the foundatiou of the city ; which was 
Loelebmted with more mugnilicence than under 
I ihe preceding reigns- His usurpation, however, 
I 'was short. He was defeated by Decius, who had 
L proclaimed himself emperor in Pnnnonia; and 
I ins assassinated by liis own soldiers near V'ero- 
I na, in the forty-flfUi year of bis age, aud fifth of 
I his reign. His son, who had shared with him 
■* imperial dignity, was also massacred in Ihe 
IS of bis mother. Voung Philip was then in 
I the twelfth year of his age, and the Romans la- 
] nented in him the loss of rising talents, of na- 
I endearing virtues, 
if France, succeeded his lather 
Henry I. in I06(), when only ei^t years of age, 
under the guardianship of ^Idwin V. count of 
Flanders, who discharged bis trust with leal and 
fidelity. He defeated the Gascons who were in- 
clined to revolt, and died leaving his pupil tif- 
leen years of age. This young prince made war 
in Fluideis against Robert, Baldwin's younger 
Kin, who had invaded Flanders, which tielonged 
to the children of his elder brother. Philip 
mnrched against him with a numerous army, 
which was cut to pieces near Mount Cassei: 
and the conqueror enjoyed his usurpation. Phi- 
lip, after this, tired of his wife Bertha, and fond 
of Bertrade, wifo of Folques count of Anjou, 
carried hec off from her husband. Having, in 
1D93, aimulled his own marriage, as well as 
Berttade's with the count of Anjou, both under 
|)retext of barrenness, Philip and she were mar- 
ried by the bishop of Beauvais. lliis union was 
declared void by pope Urban 11., u Frenchraan 
by birth, whe pronounced the sentence in France, 
to which he had come for an asylum. Philip, 
fearing the pope's anathemas might excit« his 
•ubjects to rebel, sent deputies to the pope, who 
obtained a delay, with permission to use the 
crown. This delay was not of long duration. 
Philip was excommunicated anew in a council 
held at Poictiers in 1100; but, in 1104, Lam- 
bert bishop of Anas, legate of pope Pascal II., 
at last brought him his absolution to Paris, after 
having made him promise never to see Bertrade 
more; a promise which he did not keep. It 
would appear that the pope afterwards approved 
their marriage ; for their sons were declared ca- 
pable of succeeding. Philip died at Melun Ihe 
39lli of ,lulv, 1108, aged fifty-seven. See 



Philip II., sumamed Augustus, with oAer 
vain titles (see Fksnce), son of Louis Vll. and 
of Alix his third wife, daughter of Tbihault 
count of Champagne, was bom the 32d of Au' 
gust, 1105. He came lo ilie crown after his 
lather's death in 1180, at the ageoffifleen. The 
king of England seemed willing lo take advan- 
tage of his minority, and to seiie upon a part of 
his dominions. But Philip marched against 
him, and compelled him, sword in band, to con- 
firm Ihe ancient treaties between the two king- 
doms. As soon as the war was ended, be made 
his people enjoy the blessings of peace. He gave 
a check to the oppressions of the great lords, 
banished Ihe comedians, punished blasphemies, 
caused the streets and public places at Paris to 
bepaved,andanneied to that capital apart of the 
adjacent villages. It was enclosed by walls with 
towers; and the inhabitants of other cities were 
equally proud to fortify and embellish theirs. 
The Jews having for a long lime practised the 
most shameful frauds in France, Philip expelled 
them from his kingdom, and declared all debts 
due I o them cancelled. The tranquilbtyofFtaiioe 
was disturbed by a difference with the count of 
Flanders, which was terminated in 1184. Some 
time after he declared war againit Heniy II. of 
Fjigland, and look from him the towns of biou- 
dun. Tours, Mans, and other places. The epi- 
demical madness of tlie crusades then agitated 



land, for the relief of the Christians in PalesCim^, 
who were oppressed by Saladin. Tliese two 
monaichs now sat down before Acre, the ancient 
Ptolemais; as did almost all the Chiiitians of 
the east, while Saladin was engaged in a civil 
war on the banks of Ihe Euphrates. Their forces, 
joined to those of the Asiatic Christians, were 
above 300,000 fighting men. Acre surrendered 
the 13th of July, 1191; but the disagreemeal, 
which took place between Philip and Richard, 
did more mischief than could be compensated 
by 300,000 heroes. Philip relumed to Fiance, 
with a languishing disorder, which was attributL^ 
lo poison, but which might have been occasioned 
merely by the scoichbg heat of a climate so dif- 
ferent from that of France. He lost his hair, his 
beard, and his nails; his Vetv flesli came off. 
The year after he obliged Baldwin VIII., count 
of Flanders, to leave him the county of Anois. 
He next turned his arms against Richard king of 
England, from whom he took Evreuxand Vexin; 
thoufib tie had promised upon the gospels never 
lo take any advantage of his rival during his ab- 
sence. Philip, repulsed Irom Rouen with loss, 
made a truce for six months; during which he 
married Ingelburga, princess of Denmark, wkose 
beauty could only be equalled by her virtue 
'Jtie divorcing of this lady, whom be quttli>d to 
marry Agnes daughter of the duke of Meiania. 
embroiled him with the court of Rome. The . 
pope excommunicaled tiim, but restored him 
upon his promising lo take back bis fornier 

John succeeded to the crown of England in 
1199, lo the prejudice of his iiejihew Arthur, 
to whom of right it lielongpd. TJie nephew, 
supported by Philip, look arms ai^ixsl ihi? unite. 
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u drfenlwl in Pnjiou, where he was taken 
let, and iUterwardi murdered. The miir- 
king John, beini; lummoned before Ihe 
peen of France, not haiiDg appeared, was de- 
"'" " ' "'.J of his nephew's death, and con- 
lose his life, in 1303. His lands, 
■itiuied in France, were forfeited to the crown. 
Fhilip Muted opon Normandy, carried his vic- 
Icnoui aims into Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poi- 
son, and united those provinces once more lo 
^ down of France. The En^liih had no other 
SHI of France but the province of Guienne. 
To crown his good fortune, Joiui was embroiled 
wiUi the court of Rome. Tlut ecclesiastical thun- 
der was tery favorable for Philip. Innocent l[. 
tmuferred lo him a perpetual right to the king- 
dom of Englond- To give tile greater force to 
Ibe lenleDCe, heemployedawhole year in build- 
iDf ships, and in preparing the iinesi army that 
■was e»er seen in France. Enrope was in eipec- 
lukm of a decisive battle between the two kings, 
wbcn the pope laucihed at both, and artfully took 
tehimselfwhal be had bestowed upon Philip. A 
hgWe persuaded John lo give his crown to the 
cmifl en Itome. Then Philip was expressly for- 
bid by the pope to make any atlempl upon Enz- 
laod, DOW become a see of the Roman church, 
John, who was under her protec- 
Iwa. Ueanwhile Philip's great preparBiions 
kad alarmed all Europe; Gemutny, England, 
•nd the Netherlands were 'tailed against him. 
Fetmnd, count of Flanders, Phili p's vassal, iained 
At enperor. Philip was not disconcerted ; his 
nlot was conspicuous at the battle of Bouvioes, 
90 Ibc arih of July, 1314, which lasted from 
nooa till night. Before the engagemem, he had 
inde even some of his nobles, who followed him 
DJth reluctance, zedous in his cause. Tlie enemy 
fctd an army of ISO.DOO fighting men; ihat of 
itlilip was not half so niimeroiis; but it was 
composed of tlie flower of his nobility. The 
kiag run great haiard of his life; for he was 
4rawn down under the horses' feel, and wounded 
in the neck. It is said 30,iX)U Germans were 
Ullcd. 'Hie counts of Flanders and Bou- 
JogM were led to Paris in irons. The French 
king leade no conquests on the side of Germany 
afttr this ever memorable action ; but it gained 
iaai an additional powerover liis tassals. Philip 
aon<}uetor of Germany, and pos.sessoi of almost 
'til the Englbh dominions in France, was in- 
Wted Ui the crown of England by the subjects of 
hitiK John.who were grown went? of his tyranny. 
Vponlhisarcasion he acted like an able politician. 
He persuaded the Tjiglish lo asV his son Louis 
'fer Iheir king. Louis made a descent upon 
Koillind, was crowned al lyindon, and excom- 
nimicaied at Home, in 1216. See Eiiot«Mi. 
(Ling John's death extinguished the resentment 
of Iba Knglish, who, hnvrng declared themselves 
Iti his son Henry III., forced Louis to leave 
England. Philip died al Nantes, the 14th of 
July, 1233. aged fifiy-nine, nfler a reignof forly- 
tiirae years. Uf »ll the kin^i of the third race. 
k> made the greatest aui-e^sion to the crown 
luids, and transmitted the j^ealesi power to his 
■noctuon. He reunilml lo bis dominions Nor- 
aundy, Anjou, Maine, Toniaine, Poitou, &c. 
Met bavinfc subdued John lie humbled the 



great lords, and by the overthrow of foreign . 
and domestic enemies took away the counter- 
poise which balanced bis authority. He was 
more than a conqueror ; he was a gresl king and 
an excellent politician ; fond of splendor on pub- 
lic occasions, but frugal in private life; exact in 
iheadministration of justice : skilful in employ- 
it^ nliemaiely flattery and ihteatenings, rewardi 
and punishments ; lealous in the defence of reli- 
gion and the church ; but he knew well how to 
procure from her succoupi for the state. Tlie 
enterprises of Philip were almost always suc- 
cessful; he formed his projects with deliberation, 
and executed them with dispatch. He began by 
rendering the French happy, and in the end 
formidable ; and though he was mote inclined to 
punish than to pardon, he was tegretied by his 
-subjects, as a great monarch, and as the &ther 



collateral branch of X'alois, was son to Charles 
count of Valois, brother of Philip IV. He 
mounted the throne in 1338, on the death of his 
cousin Charles IV., after having held the regency. 
Fmnce wa$ much divided in the beginning of his 
reign by disputes about the succession. Edward 
III. of Eniiland laid claim to it as grandson of 
Fhilip IV. by his mother; hut Philip of Valois 
took possession of it as fir^t prince of the blood. 
He marched to the relief of his vostal the count 
of Flanders, whose subjects, on account of bad 
usage, had taken up arms gainst him. He en- 
gaged the rebels at Cassel, performed prodigies 
of valor, and gained a signal victory on the 34ih 
of August 1398, Having mitde all quiet, he 
devoted the lime of peace to the ititenial regula- 
tions of his kingdom. The financiers were called 
to an account, and some of them condemned lo 
death ; among others Peter Remi, general of the 
finances, who left behind him nearly £30,000,000. 
He afterwards enacted various laws respecting 
freeholds, the apjieal comme d'abus, &c., the 
principles of which are more ancient than ibe 
name. The year 1329 was distinguished by a 
solemn homage paid to Philip, by Edward 111. 
of England, for the duchy of Guienne, upon his 
knees, and with his head uncovered- "tlie in- 
terior peace of the kingdom was disturbed by 
disputes about the distinction of the church and 
slate. This controversy laid the foundation of 
all the disputes afterwards agitated about the au- 
thority of the two powers ; which coiilnbuted lo 
confine the ecclesiastical jurisdiction within nar- 
rower limits. Soon after, Edward Ul. declaring 
war against France, he recovered ihoce parts of 
Guienne of which Philip was in possession. 
The Flemings, having again revolted from Fiancci 
joined the standard (rf' Edward ; and required 
that he would assume the title of king of Fnuce, 
in consequence of his claim to the crown ; a» 
then, agreeably to the letter of iheir treaty, they 
only followed the king of France. From this 
period is dated the union nf the fleur-de-lis 
and leopards in the arms of England. Philip's 
arms were at first aitt^nded with some success; 
but those advantages were far from compensaiiiH 
the loss of the battle of ^>!uys or Ecluse, in which 
the French fleet, consisting of 130 large ships, 
and manned by 4li.IX)0 seamen, was beat by that of 
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Engliiid in 1340. Thb wir, which had heeft the masler-pMee of hit polilici. Bjr tet tnatf, 

^ternately diseoDtimied and renewed, begai conduded the ISlfa Aprfl, 1559, he gained poe- 

again with fary m 1345. The two annics hann^ seasioo of ThiooTiUe, Marienboui!^, Montmedi, 

come to an engagement the 26th of Angnsty Hesdin, and the oonntj of Charolois. This war, 

1346, near Crecy, in Ponthien, the Ei^lish so terrible, and attended with so nmch croehy, 

gained a signal victory. See Cecsst. The loss was terminated, like many others, by a marhage. 

of Calais, and several' other places, was the fnnt Philip took for hb third wife Elizabeth, daughter 

of this defeat. Some time before, Edward bad of Henry II., who had been promised to his own 

challenged Philip of Valois to a single combat ; son, prince Charles, and letnmed in triumph to 

which be refused, not from cowardice, but from Spain, without baring drawn a sword. His 

the idea that it was improper for a sovereign first care, upon hh arrival at Valladolid, was to 

prince to accept a challen^ from a king who demand of the grand inquisitor an auto da fe. 

was his vassal. At length, in 1347, a truce for Thb was immediniely graaled to him ; forty vie- 

stx months was concluded between France and tims were strangled and burnt. One of them, 

England, and afterwards prolonged at different Don Carlos de Seza, ventured to draw near to 

times. Philip died 23d August, 1350. He had, the king, and said to him, ' How, Sir, can yon 

however, reunited Dauphiny to France. See suffer 89 many wretches to be committed to the 

DArpuiMY. Philip likewise added to his do- flames? Can yon be witness of such barbari^r 

main Rousillon, and a part of Cerdaffoe, by without weeping r To this Philip replied, 'If 

lending some money to the king of Majorca, my own son were suspected of heresv, I wooM 

who gave him those provinces as a security ; n^rielf give him op to the ae v c i ity d the inqui-* 

provinces which Chanes VIII. afterwards re- sition. If an executioner were wanting, I would 

stored without any reimbursement. The fio- supply his place myselfl* On other oeeasioM 

titious and ideal value of the coin was also raised, he conductea himself agreeably to this intolerant 

and a great deal of bad money was issued from spirit At length the Flemings, no longer able 

the mint. The officers of the mint were sworn to bear so hard a yoke, revohai. The ret olution 

upon the gospels to keep the secret ; but PhiKp began with the large provinces of the continent; 

was a fool to think that so gross a fraud wonld but the maritime provinces only obtained their 

not be discovered. liberty. In 1579 they formed themselves into a 

Philip I., king of Spain, was the son of the republic, under the title of the Uhixed Pro- 

emperor Maximilian I. In 1490 he married vimces, which see. 

Jane, or Joan, queen of Spain, in whose right Philip sent the duke of Alba to reduce Uiem; 

he obtained that crown. He dic»i in 1506, aged but the cruelty of that general only served t6 

twenty-eight ; and was succeeded by his son exasperate the insurgents. Never did opposing 

Charies V. See Spaiit. parties fight with more courage or fury. Haer- 

Philip II , son of Charies V. and Isabella of lem having surrendered at discretion, the con- 
Portugal, was bom at Valladolid on the 21st of querors caused all the magistrates, all the paston, 
May 1527, and became king of Naples and and above 1500 citizens, to be hanged. The 
Sicily by his father's abdication in 1554. He duke of Alba being at length recalled, the grand 
ascended the throne of Spain on the 17th of commander of the Reqoesnes was sent iu his 
January 1556. Charles had made a tnice with place, and afler his death Don John of Austria; 
the French, but his son broke it ; and, luiving out neither of those generals could restore tran- 
fbrmed an alliance with England, poured into quillity in the Lower Countries. To this son of 
Picardy an army of 40,000 men. The French Charles V. succeeded a grandson no less illus- 
were cut to pieces at the battle of St. Quintin, trious, namely, Alexander Famese duke of Par- 
on the 20th of August 1557. That town was ma, the greatest man of his time; but he could 
taken by assault, and the day on which the neither prevent the independence of the United 
breach was mounted Philip appeared armed Provinces, nor the progress of thait republic, 
cap-a-pie to animate the soldiers. It was the Philip, always at his ease in Spain, instead of 
first and last time that he ever wore this military comine to reduce the rebels in Flanders, pro- 
dress. His terror was so great during the action scribed the prince of Oran^, and set 25,000 
that he made two vows; one, that he would never crowns upon his head. William, superior to 
again be present in a battle ; and the other, to Philip, disdained to make use of that kind of 
build a magnificent monastery to St. Lawrence, vengeance, and trusted to his sword for his pre- 
to whom he attributed the success of his arms, servation. In the mean time the king of Spain 
which he executed at Escurial, about seven succeeded to the crown of Portugal, to which he 
leagues from Madrid. The taking of Chatelet, had a right by his mother Isabella. This king- 
Ham, and Noyon, were the only advantages de- dom was subjected to him by the duke of Alba, 
rived from a Inittle which might have proved the in three weeks, in 1580. Antony, prior of Crato, 
ruin of France. The duke of Guise repaired the being proclaimed king by the populace of Lisbon, 
diserace of his country by the taking of Calais had the resolution to come to an engagement ; 
and Thionville. While he was animating the but he was vanquished, pursued, and obliged to 
French, Philip gained a battle against marshal fly for his life. A cowardly assassin, Balthatar 
de Thennes, near Gravelines. His army was Gerard, by a pistol-shot killed the prince of 
commanded by count Egmont, whom he after- Orange, and thereby delivered Philip from his 
Wards caused to be bdieaded. He made no most implacable and dangerous enemy. Philip 
Mter use of the victory of Gravelines than he was charged with this crime without reason ; 

' done of that of St. Quintin ; but he reaped though, when the news was communicated to 

■Hige from the peace of Chateau Cambresis, him, he was itnprudent enough to exclaim, <If 



I 4m Wow lull be»n given iwo yean ago, the 
I -Cstholk nligkiii ud I idiDuld have gained a 
— I deal by Jl.' But (his murder did not re- 
. J to Philip the Seven I'Diied Provinces. 
ETbt rtDublic, ilrtady ponerful by sm, a>siited 
T.EnglaM Dgainat htm. Philip, having reiolved 
I lo diiitres* Kti»beth, liued out, in I^S, a Reel 
I tf I JO shijMi, which were pHMly captured, partly 
[ faomi, uid partly shipwi«cked ; and of which 
L Wty few leiurned. Se« Ahmad*. Thia enter' 
[.prue cmt Spain 40,000,000 of ducats, S0,000 
Lsen, and 100 ships. While Philip attacked 
r*Sngland, be was encouraging in France th« Holy 
F league; the object of which was lo oveitura the 
I ttnme and divide the slate. The leaguers con- 
■•■lud upon him the title of protector of iheiras- 
whidi he eagerly accepttid, ftom a per- 
ai their exeriioDs would soon conduct 
le of his family, to the throne of France. 
IV. embraced the Catholic religion, 
la riviU lose France in a quarter of an 
tilip, at length, exhausted by the de- 
ls of his youth, and the toils of govem- 
(w near his last hour. A slow ftver, the 
' BM minful gout, and a complication of other 
dlMiraers, could not dij«ngage him from business, 
VOr draw from him the leut cooiplaiol. At last, 
by a complication of disietopers, and 
n up of lice, he expired the 13th of 
imber, I59A, agedserenty-two, afterareign 
t tbrty-tbtee years and eight months. No cha- 
let wa« ever drawn by dilTerent hiMorinns in 
reoppositecolors than that of Philip. From 
■ beta recorded in history, we cannot doubt 
U h« possessed, in anemineni degree, penetra- 
n, vi^lance^ and a capacity for govt^mment. 
it entered into every branch oTadroinislratLon; 
— *" d over the conduct of his minister with 
id in hii choice both of 
m luid of his genemls discovered contidcnbte 
^•cily. lie never appeared lo be either elated 
r depmsed. His temper was the moil im- 
~~iaa, and bis looks ojid demuuior were 
hty and serere; yel, among his Spanish 
>, he was of easy access, listened patiently 
onplaiobi, aod, where his biiititry did 
Ere, was willing to redrcis their griev- 
It is impossible to suppose that he was 
m in his lod for religion. But, as his re- 
1 wiu of the moat corrupt kind, it served 
e the depravity of his dinposition ; 
a pnimpied him to cornmil the most odious 
4 making crimes. Of the triumph of honor 
nanily over the dictates of superstition, 
a single bstance in the whole 
^ of Philip; who violated the most sacred 
lieoi as oAen as religion atTurded him a 
ce, and exercised iiir many years the most 
irroelQ', without reluctance or re- 
s ambition, which wis exorbitant; 
ml, wSich wai implacable; his arbi- 
T| which would submit to no control, 
I with his bigoied leal for the Catholic 
lo carry a sanguinary spirit to as great a 
a Philip as it ever attained. Thougli of 
siie, he had an agreeable person. Hii 
iffiienaace was grave, bis air iranquil, and ooe 
1 Dot diKover from bis looks either joy in 
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proapetily or chagrin in advenily. The wars 
againsl Holland, France, and England, cost 
Philip 564,000,000 of ducats ; but America fur- 
nished him with more than Ibe half of that sum- 
llis revenues, ufter the junction of Portugal, are 
ssid to have amounted to 15,000,000 of ducats, 
of which he only laid out 100,000 for the aup- 

Kl of his own household. Few princes have 
n Diore dreaded, or more abhorred. He had 
successively, if not all at once, war lo maintaiD 
against Turkey, France, England, Holland, and 
almost all ihe E>ioleslants of the empire, without 
a single ally. Notwithstanding so oiaay mil- 
lions employed against the enemies of Spain, 
Philip found in liis economy and his resources 
wherewith to build thirty citadels, sixty-four for- 
tified places, nine seaports, twenty-five anenala, 
and as many palaces, without includinf; the e*- 
curial. Uis debts amounted to 140,0OU/»O of 
ducats, of which, after having paid 7,000,000 of 
interest, the greatest part was due to the Genoese- 
He had sold or alienated a capital stock of 
100,000,000 of ducats in Italy. He aifected lo 
be more than commonly devout ; he ate often at 
the refectory with the monks ; never entered their 
churches without kissing all the relics ; caused 
his bread to be kneaded with the water of a foun- 
tain which was thought to possess a miraculous 
virtue; and boasted of never having danced. 
Une great event of his domestic life is the death 
of his son Don Carlos. The manner of this 
prince's death is not known. His body, which 
lies in the monument of the escurial, is separated 
from his head. All that we know of Ihe matter 
is, Ihat in U68, his lather having discovered, or 
pretending lo have discovered, ihai he had some 
correspondence with the Hollanders, his enemies, 
ariejl«l him himself lie wrote at the same time 
<□ pope Pius v. an account of his son's imprison- 
ment; and in his letter to Ibis pontiff, the 30th 
of January, IAU8, says, ' that from his earliest 
years, the strength of a wicked nature has stifled 
in Don Carlos every paternal instruction.' Philip 

II. caused lo be printed at Anvers, between 1 569 
and 1572, in 8 vcis. folio, ihe fine Polyglot Bible 
which b^rs his name ; and he subjected the 
islands i^erwards called the Philippines. He 
raitrried successively, 1 . Mary, daughter of John 

III. king of Portugal; 2. Mary, daughter of 
Henry MIL, queen of England; 3. Eli/»belll 
uf France, daughter of Henry II.; 4- Anne, 
daiiuhter of the emperor Maximilian II, Don 
Carlos was the son of hii fifsl wife. 

PuiLip, an island in Lake Superior, belonging 
to the United Slates. It lies towards the loulh 
side of the lake, and south-east of Isle Royal. 

I'uiLlf, FoBT St,, a lately celebrated fortress 
of the island of Mborca, *1 die entrance of Port 
Mahon. The works were levelled by the lS|ja- 
niards in ISOd, but Ihe houses still form a neat 

Pbilip (St.), a village of Mexico, on the Rio- 
del Norle, celebrated for a bridce of eight arclies, 
curiously constructed. The pillars are made of 
neat wood work, aometbing similar to a crafe, 
and in the form of a keel boat, the sharp end to 
the currenl. This crate is filled with stone, in 
which ihe nver has lodged sand, clay, &c., until 
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if liat become of a tolerably firm cousisieiice. 
On Ihe lop oT the pillara are piue log* Uid 
lengthways, squared on two sides and joined 
pretty close; the whole makes a tolerable bridge 
for horses. 

Pbiup Isi.ahdi, two islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by captain Hunter in 
r tT91. on his return from New South Wales. 
I .Tiley are nearly joined toKether by a long sandy 
I flpit above naier. Round the largest island is a 
— d-baok above water, which extends above half 
ile into the »ea. These islands are danger- 
h) the ni^t to ships, on account of the sandy 
) which abound oere, and the land is low 
d barren. iMmg. 140= 3' E.. lat. 8° ff S. 
" r IsLiND, an island in Ihe South Paci- 
j.fic Ocean, about six miles south of Norfolk Is- 
Ljand. Also another in the South Pacific, dis- 
\ covered by captain Turnbull, and so numed in 
)r of Sir Richard Philips. It is in long. 
\ 143° sr W., lat. 16° S4' S. There are also two 
L islands of this name in the south and east coast 
\ Of New Holland. 

PHIUPPi'lAU, or Philvpbaux (John Fre- 
L* derick), count of Maurepas, a French statesman, 
I liom in 1701, and in 1715, nt the ^e of only 
1, appointed secretary al court. In 1738 
[ Ik became superintend ant of the marine, and in 
11738 minister of stale; bat in 1749 he was 
t banished to Bourges, by the intrieues of a lady 
In 1T74 he was recalled lo the minis- 
[■try by Louis XVI., yho placed great confidence 
Jill him. He was a man of profound learning, 
f «ad great liberality; but has been blamed by Ihe 
Ifiiends of the unfortunate house of Bourbon, for 
I ttie advice he gave the king, to assist the Ame- 
I rican republicans to throw off their dependence 
\ aa Great Britain. He did not live to see the 
Donsequences, as he died in 1781 . 
PHIlIPPEVILLE, a town of France, in the 
L<fepartment of the Ardennes, anciently called 
rCorbigny, till Mary of Austria fortified it in 
[• t577, and named it Philippeville, in honor of 
[' niilip II. of Spain. Its forlificatiuns were re- 
I newed by Louis XIV. It is thirty-six miles 
1 north of CharleTille. 

PHILIPPI, in ancient geography, a town of 
Haceijonia, in the territory of the Edones, on 
I Dk confines of Thrace, situated on the side of a 
I'lteep eminence: anciently called Datura and 
Aprenides (Appian), though Strabo seems to dis- 
I linguish Ihem. This town was famous on seve- 
I'nl accounts ; not only as taking its name from 
I the celebrated Philip II. of Macedon, who con- 
I ^dered it as a fit place for carrying on the war 
I against theThracianF; butalsoon account of two 
I- tattles fought in its neighbourhood bclween Au- 
l*jpisliis and the republican party. In tlie first of 
I diesebattlesBiutuaandCassiushadihecoiDmand 
1. of the republican army; while Octavianus, after- 
I irards Augustus, and Marc Antony, had Oiecom- 
f mandoftheiradvcrsaries. ThcanuyorBrutiuand 
W Cassius consisted of nineteen legionsand 30,000 
I borse; the imperial forces of an equal nuinher 
Ltf legions, hut more complete, and 1 3,000 horse; 
■ SB that the rumbeta on both sides were preltv 
equal. The troops of Ilrtitus were richly dressed, 
wwt of them having (heir armour adorned with 
gold and sdver; fur Brutus, though very frugal 
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in other respects, was thus extravagant with res- 
pect to hti men, thinking that the riches that 
they bad about them would make them exen 
themselves the more, to prevent these from fall- 
ing into the enemy's hands. Botli the republi- 
can generals appear lo have been inferior in 
skill to Marc ^lony ; for as To Oclavianus, he is 
allowed never to have conquered but by the 
valor of others. A little before the firat engage- 
ment, Octai'ianuM, who had been indisposed, 
was (tarried out of the camp at the persuaiiou of 
Artorius, bis physician, who had dreamed thai 
he Mw a vision directing him lo be removed. 
Brutus's men, who opposed the wing commanded 
by Octavianus, charged without order, which 
caused great confusion. However, they were 
successful ; for part of them, taking a compaM 
about, fell upon the enemy's rear : after which 
they look and plundered the camp, making a 
great slaughter of such as were Jn it, and among 
the rest putting 3000 Lacedemonians lo the 
sword, who had newly come to the assistance of 
Oclavianus. The emperor himself was sought 
for, hut in vain, having been conveyed away for 
the reasons above-mentioned ; and, as the soldiers 
pierced Ihe litter in which he was usually car- 
tied, it was thence reported that he had been 
killed. This threw that whole part of the army 
into such constemalion, that, when Brutus at- 
tacked them in front, they were most completely 
routed ; three whole legions bemg. cut in pieces, 
and a prodigious slaughter made among tlie fugi- 
tives. But, by the imprudence of tlie general in 
pursuing too far, the wing of the republican 
army commanded byCassius was left naked attd 
separated from the rest of the army ; on which 
they were attacked at once in front and in flank, 
and thus tliey were defeated, and iheir camp 
taken, while Brutus imagined Uiat he had gained 
a complete victory. Cassius himself retired to 
an eminence at a small distance from Philippi; 
whence he sent one of his greatest intimatw to 
procure intelligence conceming the fate of Bru- 
tus. That general was on his way, and already 
in view, when the messenger set out. He soon 
met his friends ; but they surrounding him to en- 
quire the news, Caisius.wha beheld what passed, 
im^ined that he wan taken prisoner by the enemy, 
retired to his tent, and in despair caused one of 
his Treed men to cut olf his head. Or at least 
thus far is certain, that he went intothe lent wuh 
a freed man, and that his head was found (epa- 
rated from his body when Brutus enlerrd. The 
man, we are told, was never afterwards neea. 
TliP second engagement was pretty similar to ihe 
first. Brutus again opposed Octavianus, and 
met with the same success; but in the mMn 
lime Antony, to whom he ought undoubtedly to 
have opposed himself, having to do only with tlie 
lieutenants of Cassius, gained a complete victory 
over Ihem. What was worst, the fiigilivei, ID- 
■lead of leaving the field of battle altozclbci. 
fled for protection to Drntus's army; where, 
crowding in among the ranks, they carried des- 
pair and confiision wherever they went, so that 
a total defeat ensued, and the republicaa amy 
was almost entirely cut in pieces. After IM bM- 
tle, Bmtu* put an end to liis own life. See 
HoHt. The city of Philippi is likewise remarita^ 
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It on tccoant of an epiitle written by St. Pnul 
k Ifae diurph id Ihat place, ll wiis a Koman 
cetony. LuVe, Pliafi Coin, Inscripiion. It is 
>lw Kinarkabie for beinf; the biilh-place of 
Admnu, th« petipateiic philouiphec, and disci- 
^ofArisloUe. The town la «lfl1 in beinff, but 
Iptally decayed. However, there is an old am- 

I iphilheatte, and sereral other monumentB of its 

L' MowDt grandeur. 

' PHIUPPIANS, EpmtE of P*bl to t.iE. 
■ canoDJcal eoistle of the New Testament, is ge- 
iKf»lly tignxa to have been writien hy St. Paul 
in tbt Kcond year of his impciTOnmenl at Rome, 
kbout A.D, 63. The Christian church was first 
bbntedai Philippiabout iheyearof our Lord SI, 
by St. Paul ; who, tuTiDg made a progress 
thifNi^ Gilatia and Pfarygia (Acta xvi.) und in- 
ttDding to pursue his tour through Bithynia, was 
adnoaiibed by the Spirit to go over lo Mocedo- 
toa. Being anii'ed at Philippi, he. with Timothy, 
Luke,Bod Silas, spentsomedays there in preach^ 

alhegoipei. Though the apostle soon after 
the city, Lulte and Timothy continued there 
MBit time loD^r to carry on the work; and this 
*u one leuon why hp fixed on the latter to Tisii 
ih« Plulippian* in his absence. Philip il. 19— 
13- It appears from Act! xx. 6, that St. Paul 
mde ibe Philippians a second visit. 

This epistle, which is quite of the practical 
ktad. Menu to be designed to comfort the Philip- 
pun, oader the concern iliey had expreued at 
ibe iwws of hij imprisonment ; to check a party 
Kdrit, that appears lo have broken out ntnong 
(ku, and to promote on the contrary an en- 
toe uuion and harmony of atfection ; to guard 
ikcm a^nsl being seduced from the purity of 
tbcChnstiau taith by Judaizing teachen ; to sup- 
fWft Ibem under the trials with which they slrug- 
>M ; and, above all, to inspire them with a con- 
' ' n their profession bythemoil exalted 
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^HUUPPIC, ftom the invectives of Demos- 
it Philip of Macedon. Any i 



pnUUPPICS, Gr. *iX.)nru« Xsyn, in titera- 
e which is i^ven to the orations of 
s against Philip II., king of Mnce- 
The philippics are reckoned the master 
I of that great orator: Longinus quotes 
jices of (he sublime in them ; and 
» thousand latent beauties. Indeed 
U pathetic eloquence in which Demosthenes 
Mlled, the frequent interroralions and apos- 
iphea wbetewith he attacked the indolence of 
■ Athenians, could he no where tictter em- 
Wbalever delicacy be in tlie oration 
I Leptines, the philippics have the advan- 
ret it, were it only on account of the sub- 
I, which gives Demosthenes so fair a Geld to 
Sh)F his chief talent, that of moving and as- 

"' IKonysiut Halicamasseus ranks the 

1 the Halonese among the philippics, 
s it the eighth in order : but though his 
■rity be great, yet that force and majesty 
in Cicero characterises the philippics of 
wbenes, seem lo exclude the omtion on 
ii lltlonne : and authorise the almost univenal 
n of the learned, who reject it as spurious. 
I, Phouus, and others but above all the 



languidness of the style, and the lowness of thfr 
expressions, which reign lliroughout tlte whole, 
seem to assign it to Ilegesippus. 

PHtLiPPics is aierm likewise applied to the 
fourteen orations of Cicero against Marc Antony. 
Cicero himself gave them this title in his epistles 
to Brutus ; and posterity have found it *o jusi, 
that it has been continued. Juvenal, Sal. x. 
calls the second the divine philippic, and styles 
il ConspicuK divina Phllinpica lBm:e. That or^ 
tar's entitling his last and most valued orations 
after the philippics uf Demosthenes shows the 
high opinion he had of ihem. Cicero's philip- 
pics cost him his life; Marc Antony having 
been so irritated with them, thai when he arrived 
at liie triumvirate, he procured Cicero's murder, 
cut off his head, and stuck it up in the very 
place whence the omtor had delivered them. 

Tht PHILIPPINE Islands, the best defined 
division of the Malay Archipelago, extending 
between the latitudes 5° and aO° N., or from 
Borneo nearly lo Formosa: their number has 
been estimated at above 10,000, but 500 or 600 
only are of any consequence; the remainder 
being merely rocks, and many not half a mile in 
circuit. The largest of the group is Lucon, or 
Luconia; lo the south of which the principal 
islands are Mindoro, Panay, Marindlque, Negros, 
Masbate.Zebu.Bohol, Leyte,Saniar, and Magin- 
danao : the aggregate of the whole being denomi- 
nated Bisayas; alsolslas de Pintados, or Painted 
Islands, the inhabitants having been accustomed 
to paint their bodies before the arrival of the 
SpEiniards. All these islands are nominally sub- 
ordinate to the Spanish government at Manil^ 
and some of iliem partially colonised, paying a 
tribute, collected by the corregidores, or alcaides 
mayores, of the provinces into which they are 
subdivided. Into other places, however, the 
Spaniards have never beeoAble to penetrate i and 
the inhabitant*, having escaped from their yoke 
into the fastnesses and inaccessible parts, wage 
an inveterate war against them. 

These islands oifer a terribly magnificent 
spectacle. The mountains which cross them In 
every direction lose their heads in the clouds, 
while their sides are covered with basalles, lava, 
scoriie, and other volcanic mailer, and in many 

filaces are seen boiling springs and wells of 
iquid burning sulphur. All these appearances 
and phenomena are the work of extinct volca- 
noes, of those still in ignition, or of fires con- 
cealed in the bowels of ihe earth, which produce 
frequent and terrible earthquake*. TTie sur- 
taceof the blonds is almost universally furrowed 
by innumerable ravines, and has many large 
tracts of marsh and turf and some consider- 
able lakes. 

The same variety of seasons is found here as 
on the coatia uf Ilindostan, and proceeds from a 
similar cause, the chain of mountains that run 
through the Archipelago from north to south. 
During the monsoon from May to September, 
the rain is continual on the west coasts, and all 
the plains are Iransfomed into lakes. Violent 
storms are also experienced at this soison ; while 
towards the north and east the winter is serene 
and dry. The north-east monaoon in Uctober, 
however, brings similar rains and sloiiii'j un theso 
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coasts. This constant humidity of tlie atmo- Chinese and Malay* of Bonieo for 

sphere renders these islands supereminently fer- copper, and articles of fumituie. Aiisal 

tne, and preserves a perpetual verdure, not only iu^, they go almost naked ; their licc ikpH 

in the trees, but on the meadows, which produce in a joint of the bamboOy and eat it of in 

a luxuriant herbage, and are throughout the year tain leaf. 

enamelled with Aowers of tlie most beautiful I'he eariy Spanish viutors of the PlkSifpfel 

tints. seriously speak of the natives as diTidf^i] 

The Philippine Islands are cai>able of pro- three classes; satyrs, men with tails, nii 

ducing all colonial commodities ; ;uid their situa- monsters. It is probable they mean tbt^ 

tion is most advantageous for the commerce of tribes of Bisayan Indians, and the sou^s 

India, China, and Amoricsi. Uice is their chief of oriental negroes, who still occupy the P^ 

production, and the best food of the natives, who Isle; the latter roaming the mountain liatl 

appear to liave cultivated it in lan;e quantities in a suite of nature, and subsistii^: on rvsal 

before the arrival of the Spaniards. The utlier such animals as they could kill with Hb/t bn« 

products are ditiercnt sorts of pulse, such as arrow. The Spaniards are of opinion thjet&l 

mongos, patani, kidney beans, and millet. Tlie are the orit^inal inhabitants of the PhiL<p9.s| 

pith of the palni, the young shoots of the sugar and that the Bisayans were intniden. .\i^fc 

cane, green withes, and other succulents, serve sent the Papuas are few, and their power liAZj 

also as food, and the natives cultivate the bread but their hatred to the Bisayans doanuJ 

fruit, beans, the cacavata, &c. They t;ike parti- such perfection, that, when the latter kill &»] 

cular care of the palm trt-e, as from it they pro- gro, it is customary for another to bind hib.1 

cure botli a spirit and an oil, together with a to his countrymen by oath that he will diD| 

species of sweetmeat, named by them chanaca. pear, and will not return amon^ them aK>| 

The fruit trees are few in number, and of an in- h:is killed three or four Bisayans. The tm\ 

different quality, except the plantain, to which tribe is principally found in the Island cflri 

may be added the orange and mango. The V^" » but there are several other raceiviol 

areca, or l)etel nut, is also cultivated, and used habit these islands, who differ conaidcnbhel 

profusely under the name of itmo. Manilla features and language. Such are the Panpas^^ 

likewise produces indiuo. Cotton is also raised who r«niide to tlie north of Alanilia, w a 

for clothing; and dyed with indigo, log-\\ood, painted races. I 

and the seed of the achiste tree. Wax, wild Among the Bisayans, the rajah, orchid^*i| 

honey, amber, marble, tar, brimstone, and many the assistance of elders, regulates civil lfc^; 

other lesser objects, may also be named among but in criminal cases the relations aie «» 

the commercial ])roduce. tomcd to compound with Uie aggressor iAlk\ 

In the interior there are mines of p:old and unless in cases of murder, when the lavofi» 

iron, but they are little attended to ; gold is also liation is sanctioned. If tlie perpetrator kiJiA 

procured by washing the sand which tlows in to be of a different village or tribe, all the c» 

the small streams from the moimtains. At Pa- munity of which the deceased was a mectf 

racale the gold mines are worked, but very in- make it a common cause, and numbeisa^i 

dolently, and scarcely so as tojdefray the cliarges. consequence, killed and made slaves od MB 

In the mountains there is excellent timber buth sides. A person suspected of theft isobiiiiiCk 

for ship and house building, and the bamboas undergo the ordeal of drawing a stone ftocK 

are very long and thick. C)f these the natives bottom of a cauldron of boiling water, and il^ 

construct Uieir houses, covering them with palm fails is fined a certain quantity of gold. ^' 

leaves. tery is also punished by a mulct. PolyfiV^ 

The Spaniards introduced here horses and not allowed; but concubines are freely kef>kf 

homed cattle, which have multiplied so as to run the principal ])ersons. 

wild among the mountains, fhey also intro- Among certain tribes the bridegroom ^ 

duced sheep, geese, gra[jes, figs, wheat, pepper, chases his bride by a previous service of ^tf^ 

coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and various Euro- years. During this probation it is incumbect* 

pean plants, which have thriven remarkably well, all the relations of the suitor to behave lespBO- 

Among the birds found here are the swallows, fully to the bride and her family, as if as) ■* 

which form the edible nests so highly esteemed suit be offered the marriage is annulled, aadw 

by the Chinese ; the biche de mar, another Chi- female is to be disposed of a second time. '^ I 

nese delicacy, is also procured on the coast, bridegroom, to console himself for his suifcir^ \ 

On the shores are a great variety of shells and as soon as his term of ser\'ice ends, treai* ^ j 

shell fish : among the rest are cowries and the wife as a slave. The marriage, cereroooj" * 

enormous Kima cockle, some of which will hold performed by the immolation of a hog, vktei* 

a gallon, and are used for vessels of holy water slain by a priestess with much grimace, 
in the churches. Of the Ta-gala, or Gala language, thew i* 

The sloth both of the Indians and tlie Spa- six dialects in the island of I-ucon, and ttio a 

niards are here great ob'^tades to improvement; Atton. Some of these are current in sevenlsr 

add to these the hurricanes which swee]) av% ay lands, but the most general are the Tagah 3^ 

and destroy the ]jlantations, and the destruction IJisaya ; the last of which is verj' barlvarou*. ^» 

caused by insects, rats, and other vermm with tlie other more refineil and polished. Tbe^ 

which the countrv' teems. ])habet consists of seventeen letters ; thrtf <** 

The natives carry on among themselves a bar- tliese being vo\\ els and fourteen consonants. Be 

ter in which gold is the medium of excliance : Tagala cluu-acters are used in Comintan. and a 

they cany on likewise a small trade with the general among the Tagalas, who have embnced 
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Chiinianii;. TIte idlami of iJiia language are 
Wry complex, ^ind it often becomes tjuite impos- 
'^'^fe for > penon who □□decsUnds all the words 
cnteace to comprehend the meaDiDg of 
hole. The religious traditions of the 
I race, theic genealogies, and the feaii of 
ir godi aud beroes, are carefully preiened in 
^ torical poems and joogs. 

In their religious ceremonies theBisayans use 
leilhcr idols nor temples, their sacnhces being 
m arbours, which they raise for that pur- 
lor have (hey any external addrcjt lo 
r gods. YhtJ have priestes^tes, whom they 
n paibailonat or catolonas : and the sacrifice* 
oftred ftUke (o evil tpirits and lo the manei 
I their ancestors. They have many aupersti- 
f, one of which b respecting the Pitianac, a 
r ideal being, whose employment ihey 
isists in preventing, by a method peculiar 
E iUelT, the delivery of a woman in labor. To 
imierBCt tlie malignity of thia demon, the bus- 
~1, having made fast ibe door, strips off his 
KSi lights a fire, and, arming himself with a 
— wmittA, Sourishes il furiously about until the wo- 
Wa il delivered. The Tigbalang is another ob- 
ject of their ^prehension, and is described as a 
|iimlom which assumes a variety of uncouth 
UapM, and iolerposei its autlwriiy lo prevent 
W converted Indians from performing tlie du- 
lie» of religion. They do not believe in any 
fclure state of reward or punishment ; but they 
knowledge (he immortality of the soul, and 
'~|ifose it to retain in the next world all the 
■nls incident to that on earlb. For thb rea- 
D they place on the lamb otolbes, armi, and 
)di wij, on ihe fourth day, when the funeral 
Rmony is performed, a vacant seal is left at 
it table for the deceased, whom they believe to 
~" Teal, althoii^ not perceptible. 

le UlMids were discovered by Magellan in 

tSl ; but il was not till the year ises thai 

jiweic taken possession of by a fleet from 

nioo^ which lint anchored off the island of 

' i,»ad subdued it. In 1 570 a settlement was 

tal U the mouth of Ihe Manilla River, and 

I dw following year the (own of that name 

niluml the capital of the Spanish posses- 

■ here. In 1.^74 the colony was attacked 

f ■ fleet of Chinese pirates, who were wiih 

JBculhr repulsed. 

ETbe Spaniards in 1590 attacked the island of 

" ~Q or Join, hut were in their turn repulsed 

■laughter ; nor could Ihey make any 

on rtie Sooloo picaies, who have for 

irljr three centuries been the scourge of ihe 

a. The Dutch having established 

1 in India, a war commenced in this 

Mirhood between them and the Spaniards, 

ch lasted nearly half a rcnlury. By A. D. 

9 the number of Chinese on these inlands 

f incftued lo 30,000. In 1639 the Spaniards 

inMCed a war against ihem, and made sn 

•dfU a havock, that in a short time lliey were 

.0 7000, who surrendered at discrelion- 

g tbis period the native Indians remained 

', having u greater hatred lo Ibe Chineie 

D 14 th« Spaniards. 

Balm 7a 7 the viceiDV of the Philippines expelled 

^(ibe QtiticM : und, in order to prevent tlwit 



future eslablisliment in tlte archipelago, appro- 
priated the quarter of St. Fernando lor the re- 
ceptio[i of such as should come in future nn 
commercial punuits. 

In 1763 Manilla was token by ihe Englinh. 
They arrived in the hay aSrd of September, and 
Ibund the Spaniards quite unprepared lo receive 
them. On the morning of the 34th a mnmnns 
was sent to the town ; the troops and stores were 
then landed, and the city invesled. On the 4lh 
of October ihe batlerie? wei'e opened, and the 
following day a practicable breach was effected, 
on the Gth. at day-lighl, ihe storming party ' 
mounled ihe breach, and the governor and pnn- 
cipal officers were glad to surrender at discretion. 
Al the peace in 1764 it was, however, relin- 
quished. 

Since thb period the Spanish cc!oaies in these 
islands have not been disturbed by European 
enemies, although freijuently threatened with in- 
vasion from the British seulemenls. Besides 
Manilla, and the larger establishments on Lu^-on, 
Ihey have many setllemenls scattered over the 
islands lo the south, but such is the weakness 
of the colonial government that they have never 
been able to protect them aeainst the attacks of 
a few despicable pirates, in February, 1809, 
the Spanisn government of the Pbitippiues pub' 
lished a declaration of their adherence to Fer- 
dinand \'II. and opened their ports lo the Bri' 
tish ; after which a brisk trade arose which ,baii 
been considerably injured by the revolulionary 
warfare in Mexico. 

All kinds of India piece goods may be im- 

Ced here with advantage, especially ordiuan 
^ cloth, white, blue, and rea; haodkerchiCB 
of all kinds ; chintz, principally dark grounds ; 
Surat goods of most sons, and all kinds of cut- 
lery and iron- The exports are birds' nesU. 
cassia, gojd dust, pepper, rattans, sago, tortoise 
shell, wax, wild honey, amber, marble, Inr, 
brimstone, and many inferior articles. From 
18U2 to 1806 there were imported into Manilla, 
from the British settlements in India, goods and 
treasure lo the amount of 2fi59fii2 nipees, 
equal lo about £286,000 ; the exports during the 
same period amounted to 5,163,564, equal to 
about £516,356. Junks also come to these 
islands from China, bringing various articles for 
the consumption of the resident Chinese, silk 
goods, lackeied ware, leas, China ware, &c., fi>r Ihe 
Acapuico ships. Their returns are principally 
in dollars, cochineal, or black wood, 

PuiLippiNEs, a religious society of young 
women al Rome, so called from tfaeit taking SL 
Philip de Neri for their protector. Il consists of 
100 poor girls, who are brought up till ihey are 
of age to be married, or become nuns, under the 
direciion of religious women. They wear a 
while veil, and black cross. 

PHILIPPISTS, a temporary sect among die 
Lutherans ; the followers of Mclanctbon. He 
had sircnuously opposed tlie I.'biqiiisls, who 
arose in his time : and, the dispute growing still 
holler after his death, the university of Wittem- 
berg, who espoused Melanclhon's opiniuD, w«re 
called by tlie FUict«ns, who uliacked it, Phibp- 

PUILIPPUPOI.l, or Fnioi, a considetaW* 
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town of Greece, in Macedon, situated on a small Richard West, esa., lord chancellor of 

island formed by the .Murizza, which is here na- bishop Burnet, ana the Uev. Henry Ste^a^ 

vigable. It was founded hy Philip, the father of writing a itories of papers called the FneiU^ 

Alexander tlie Great ; and, before the earthquake which were all imblished together by 3lLni 

which took place here in 1B18, was a thrivinf^ lips, in 3 vols. 12ino. In the end of q« 

place, containing 30,000 inhabitants, a consider- Atme*s reign he was secretary to tfae Hat 

able number of whom were (xreek Christians, club, a set of noblemen and gentlemen «biW 

and had an archbishop. It had seveml hand- formed an association in honor of thai nooM 

some baths and mosques, but the above calamity and for the support of its interests. Mri'UfH 

greatly reduced the place. The chief existing station in this club, with the zeal sbovi iii 

manufactures are woollens and cotton yarn; rice writings, recommended him to the favor tfl 

is also largely cultivated in the neighbourhood, new government. He was, soon afier die a» 

Ninety-five miles \V. N. W. of Adrianople, and .sion of king George I., put into the coaaim 

*225 W. N. W. of Constantinople. of the peace, and appointed a commissionffrffe 

IMIILIPPOX i)F. i.A .M.\ni:Li'.iNK (Louis), lottery. And, on iJr. Boulter*s being nadcA 

born at Lyons in 1734, studied the law at Re- mate of Ireland, he accompanied that pi 

Sanson, where he settled, and filled several public across St. George's Channel, where he gotri 

offices. In ITO.*) he was created librarian of the siderable preferments, and was elected twm 

ministry of the interior, and on the Restoration, ber of the house of commons for Arm^ I 

in 1814, received a pension from monsieur, now length, having purchased an annuity ifaiE 

Charles X. He died in 1H18, having published of £400 ])er annum, he came- over toEi^ 

the followinu; works: — Jeux d'un Enfant du some time in 1748, but died soon aAer,ch 

Vaudeville; Choix de Chansons de M. Philii)- lodfrings near Vauxhall in Surrey. *t>f]iH|i 

pon de la Madeleine; L*F.lrve d'Kpicure; His- sonal character,* says Dr. Johnson, *all Ihr 

cours sur la Necessity et Ics Moyens de suppri heard is, that he was eminent for boHj 

nier les Peincs Capitales ; Manuel et nouvenux and skill in the sword, and that in couTnai 

Guide du promeneur aux Tuilleries; Grammain; he was solemn and pompous.' 
des Gens du Monde ; Dictionnaire portatif des Pii imps (Catharine), an ineeniousladj^ifa^ 

Poetes Fran^aises morts depuis 1050, jusquen tiT of Mr. John Fowler, merchant, born ill* 

1804, preceded by an abridged history of French don in January, 1631, and educated atHacbi 

poetry; Dictionnaire portatif dt*s Kimes; \'oy- She married James Philips of the priory <rf(^ 

ages de Cyrus, par Kamsay; Morceaux choisis digan, esq., and went with the viscooniai 

des Caracteres ue la liruyere, with a notice on Hungannon into Ireland, where she tiindi 

the author. Philippon also wrote several come- Comeille's tragedy of Pompey into Ei^ 

dies, in conjunction with MM. Ix?(;er, Tlierigny, which was several times acted theie wAp 

viscount Segur, and the prevost d'lray. applause. She translated also the four fimri 

PHILIPS (Ambrose), an Knu'lish poet, de- of Horace, another tragedy of Comeille,thii 

scended from a very ancient family in I^icesttT- beini; done by Sir John Denham. ihaU 

shire, was educated at St. John's ('ollege. Cam- died of tlie small-pox in London, 22d Jiine,lM 

bridge, where he wrote his pastorals, which much and justly regretted ; ' having not ii 

acquired him at the time so hieh a repuation. says I^ngbaine, 'any of her sex her etjoli 

His next performance was the Lift* of Archbi.shop poetry.' 

^>illiams, written, acconliiig to Cibber, to make Philips (Fabian), author of several boobi 

known his political principles, the archbishop, lating to the ancient customs and privikffi 

who is ilie hereof his woik,hein{; a strong oppo- Kn^land, was bom at Prestbury in GlooM" 

nent to the high church measures. When \\v shire, September 28lh, 1601. lie studied ■> 

quitted the university, and came to London, Iw- inns of Chancery, and the Middle Temple, «hi 

became a constant attendant at Button's coffee- he became learned in the law. In the civiiw 

house, where he became intimate with the most he w;is a bold assertor of the king*s preropl* 

Cf lebrated geniuses of that ace, particularly witii and, two days l>efore Charles I. was beheidiik 

Sir Richard Steele, who, in the first volume wrote a protestation ag;iinst the intended iB«i 

of his Taller, inserted a ])oem of Mr. Philips's, anil caused it to be printed, and affixed to p 

called a Winter Piece, dated from Cojienhagen, in all ])ublic places. He likewise publiArf' 

on which he bestows the hit^hest encomiums; 1041>, 4to., a pamphlet entitled \'erita.« Itf 

and, indeed, so much justice is in these his com- cussa ; or King Charles I. no Man of Rlooib 

mendations, that even Pope himself, who had a a Martyr for his People; which was repnnJri 

fixed aversion for the author, while he affected 16()0, H.vo. In 1653, when the courts of ji* 

to despise his other works, used always to except at W estminster, especially the Chancery, « 

this, lie wrote s<'veral dramatical pieces: Tlie voted down by Oliver's parliament, he pubhi 

Briton ; Distressetl Mother ; and Humphrey C'onsiderations against the dissolving and vH 

Duke of Gloucester, all of whicli met with sue- them away ; for which he received the ihanh 

cess, and one of them is still a standard of enter- William I^nthal, esq., speaker of |'>arliaa( 

tainmeiit at the theatres,beinir generally repeated He was for some time ftlazer for Lxmdon, )l 

several times every s<?ason. Mr. Philij^ss cir- diesex, Cambridgeshire, and Iluniinedonski 

cumstances were in general, not only ca.sy, but and spent much money in searchin>^ recoidi.i 

affluent, from his beint: connectetl, by his jwliti- writing in favor of the royal prerogative. "■ 

cal principles, with persons of preat consequence, only reward he received was the place of oM 

He was concerned %%ith Dr. Hugh Boulter, after- the commissioners for regulatinj^ the law, « 

wards archbishop of Armagh, the right honorable JL'200 per annum, which tasted two vears. A 
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Ae Iteilonttion, uhen the bill for taking away 
tte Icnures wjs dependiiiK iu uarliamenl, he 
wraU anil pubtuhed a txrak la show the neces- 
ntf d( jireHrviDe fhnm, entitled Tcnenda noD 
•olIendA; or lite N«cesshy of prejerviDgT^unres 
in cftpile, uul by Knighl's-service, which nere a 
(lett part of the salus populi, &c., 1660, 4to, 
IB IC63 he published The Antiquity, Legality, 
Kouon, Daly, uid Neceasity of Pieemplion and 
.Pourreyance for the king, 41a. ; and atlerwardi 
ittany other pieces upon similar subjects. He 
— 'ited Dr. Bate* in his Elencbus Motuum. He 
November ITtb, 1690, in his eighty-ninth 
and was buried at Twyrord in Middlesex, 
nannei of writing is neither close noi well 
._.„. ... He publlsbed a political pamphlet in 
iMSl, entitled Ursa Major et Minor, showing 
'ft>t there is no such Fear, as is fectiously pre- 
of Popery, and arbitrary Power. 
nun (John), an eminent English poet, was 
ID 1676. He was educated at Winchester 
Oxford. The first poem which dislinguiahed 
WIS his Splendid Shilling, published in 
tns. His neit was Blenheim, In 1706 he 
'Ikiiihed another poem upon Cyder. He also 
•irraea Latin ode to Heniy St. John, esq., which 
li esteemed a masterpiece. He was conlrivinu 
ibingt; but, his health failing, he was 

^— to drop e*ery thing but the care of il. 

thtt carE, however, did not save him ; for, after 
ing ■ long time, he died at Hereford, Feb- 
15th, 1708, of a consumption and asthma, 
■ooic he had reached his thir^'ibiid year. He 
«M inlerred in the cnthedral of that city, and 
tad a inonunient erected to his memory in West- 
■instu Abbey, by Sir Simon Harcourt,ailerwnrds 
Iwd chancellor, with an epitaph written by Dr. 
AtlcitHiry. 

Pwurs (Thomas), a learned English Catholic, 
at Ickjbrd m Bnckinghamshire, in 1708. 
cdncated at Louvain. He was afterwards 
It over as a missionary to England, where he 
Letter to a Student in Divinity, and 
But the work forwhich lie Is most 
I his Life of Cardinal Pole, in 2 vols, 
wherein he endeavoured to soften the harsh 
r popery, and to wash his church frotn 
of blood and tyranny. Several English 
isH published answers to this work, particu- 

S" " Dr.Neve, Dr.GlostetUidlev, &c. Philips 
at Liege in 1774. 
PHILI PSBURG, a town of Baden, about half 
K oulc from the Rhine. It was long fortified, 
mt tne of the strongest places in Germany; but 
*M at Last allowed to go to decay, and in the 
*V* of the French revolution completely dis> 
tDmlled . Ilssiluation is inthe raidsiormsrshes, 
unhealthy. The celebrated duke 
jf Berwick, son of James IL of England, was 
~ ~ yacaanonhall, while visiting the trenches 
hi* plac«, 12th June, 1T34. Population 
Five miles south of Spire, and fourteen 
wnh of Carlnuhe. 

PaiursBt'ion, b rising setLement of Lower 
Canada, on the easlem coast of Missiqui Bay, 
■tiMl eat mile from tlie boundary line between 
Luwcr Canada and the territories of the United 
tt place, but chiefly buUt of 
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FHIUST4';A. in ancient geography, llw 
counlty of the Phdistiues : which lay along ihe 
Medilerraneun, from Joppa to the boundary of 
Egypt, and extending to inland places not tar 
from the coast. It is also called Paleslloa (Jo- 
sephus), a name afterwards applied to the whole 
of the Holy Laud. See P*i.rATiN». , 

PHILIST.^:!, or Philistim, the people of 
Philisttta, called also Caphtorim and fhilistini, 
originally from Egypt, and descendants of Hnm. 
Moses. They expelled and destroyed ihe Hi- 
viies the ancient inhabitants, and occupied tlieii 
country ; that is, the regions which retained the 
name of Philistim, in which that of Caphtoriin 



inhabitants of Palestine, well known in sacred 
histoiy. The people are sometimes called in 
Scripture Cherethiles ud Caphtorima. The 
earlier part of their history is, like that of most 
other nations, very obscure and uncertain. Thn 
authors of the Universal Hisloir tell us that they 
were descended partly from the Casluhim, and 
partly from the Caphtorim, both from Mizraim, 
the son of Ham, the son of Noah. Moses tells 
us (Deut. xi. 33) that they drove out the Avini, 
or Avites, even to Aizab, or Gazali, where they 
settled ; but when this happened cannot be de- 
termined. But our learned authors are clearly 
of opinion that the Casluhim and Caphtorim, 
from whom the Philistines are descended, came 
origioally from Egypt, and called the country 
which they had conquered by their own name. 
See Palestine. Many interpreters, however, 
think that Caphtor was bnt another name fur 
Cappadocia, which they imagine to have been 
the original country of the Philistines. Bd' 
father Calmet, in a particular dissertation prefixed 
to the dm book of Samuel, endeavours to show 
thai they were originally of the Isle of Crete. 
The reasons wliich led him to think that Caphlor 
is the Iile of Crete are as fallow ;— The Philis- 
tines were stmngers in Palestine, as appears in 
various parts of Scripture, such as Gen. x. 14 ; 
Beut. il. 33 ; Jer. ilvii. 4 ; and Amos ix. 7, 
whence the Sepluagint always ttanslaletliisiiame 
strangers. Their proper name was Cherethims. 
See Eiekiel xxv. 16 ; Zephaniah ii. 5 ; and 1 
Samuel xxx. 14. The kings of Judah had 
foreign guards, called the Cherethites and Peleth- 
iles, who were of the number of the Philistines. 
3 Sam. IV. 18. llieSeptuagini, under the name 
Cherethites, understood the Cretans; and hy 
Chereth they understood Crete. Besides, the 
Scripture says that the Philistines came from the 
Isle of Caphtor. Now we see no island in the 
Mediterranean, wherein the marks whereby the 



Chereibim is the name with that 
of Cretenses. The Cretans are one of the most 
ancient and celebtated people who inhabited the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They pretended 
to have been produced originally out of their 
own soil. This island was well peopled in the 
lime of the Trojan war. Homer calls it the 
inland with 100 cities, llie city of Gala in Pi- 
lesiine uent by the name of Minoa (Sieph. 
Byi^uil. in Gaza) bectuae Minns, bng of Crclv, 
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comiog inlo thai eounlry, called this ancient clly 
bj hii own name, llcroilotus iicknowledgea Itaal 
the Cretoai Here originally all barbBTiani, and 
did not come from Greece, ilomer says Ihal a 
Afferent language wis spoken in ihe Isle of 
Crete J that there were Greelu tbere, true, or 
sncient Cretans, Pelasgians, gic. The ancient 
Ctelaus are the same at the Cherethites, Ihe F'e- 
Usgians as the Philistines or Helethites of the 
Scripture: their language was the same with that 
of iheCanaanite* or Phreniciani, ihui is, Hebrew : 
they were descended, as well as Canaan, from 
Ham, by Miiraim (Gen. x. 6, 13, I4j. The 
■ manners, arms, religion, and gods of the Cretans 
> and Philistines were the same. The arms of 
both were bowa and arrows. Uagon, the god of 
the Philistines, was the same as the Dictynna of 
the Cretans. But Mr. Wells does not think 
these argument* convincing. He is of the tamv 
opinion with the authors of Uie L'niversal His- 
tory, who say that Coptus, the name of an old 
eity of E^pt, is a corruption of the ancient 
Capbtor. But whether they came from Crete, 
finm Cappadocia, or from Kgypt, they had cer- 
tainly been a considerable lime in the land of 
Canaan when Abraham arrived there, in the year 
of ihe world 2083. They were then a very pow- 
erful people, were governed by kings, and in 
possession of several considerable cities. Several 
of their kings then in power were named Abime- 
lech. This race, however, was but of short du- 
iBlion, for their monarchy was changed to an 
aristocracy of Bve lords, who were partly inde- 
pendent of each other, though they acied in con- 
cert for the common cause. This form of govern- 
ment was again succeeded by anoiher nee of 
kings, amoug whom the prevailing names were 
Achish and Abimelecb. They were not com- 
prehended in the number of nations devoted to 
extermination, and whose territory the Lord had 
promised to the Hebrews ; nor were they of the 
cursed seed of Canaan. However, Josliua gave 
iheir lands to the Hebrews. Josh. xv. 45, 47; 
and xiii. 3, 3. But these conquests of Joshua 
roust have been ill maintained, since under liie 
Judges, under Saul, and at the beginoing of tlie 
reign of David, the Philistines oppressed the 
Israelites. Shamgar, Samson, Samuel, and Saul, 
indeed made head against them, but did not re- 
duce their power ; and they continued inde- 
pendoni down to the reign of David, who con- 

rjred them. They continued in subjection to 
kings ef Judah down to the reign of Jeho- 
ram, son of Jehoshaphal, that is, for about 246 
jears. However, Jehoram made war against 
■hem, and probably reduced them lo his obe- 
' diesce again ; as they revolted again from Uuiah, 
who kept them in subjection during his reiga. 
9 Chr. xxi. 16, and xxvi. 6, T. During the un- 
fortunate reign of Ahai, the Philistines made 
great havock in the territories of Judah; but his 
son Hezekiah subdued them. 2 Chr. xxviii. IS, 
and 3 Kings icviii. 8. lastly, Ihey regained their 
fiill liberty under the laier kings of Judah ; and 
e find from the vengeance denounced again^ 



1 Ezekiel, that they brought many 
baidshipi and calamities upon the children of 
Israel : Ibr which cruellies God threaiened to 
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punish iliem, Esarhaddon besieged Ashdod, atid 
took it. Isa. XX. 1. And according to Herod- 
otus, Psammeticus, king of Egypt, look Ihe same 
city, after a siege of twenty-nine vears. There 
is great probability that Nebuchodaeiiar, wheci 
he subdued the Ammonites, Moabites, Kgyptians, 
and other nations, bordering upon the Jews, re- 
duced also the Philistines. After this they fell 
under Ihe dominion of Ihe Persians ; then under 
tliat of Alexander the Great, who deslroyedUaza, 
the only city of Phtxnicia that durst oppose him. 
After the perseculion of Antiochus hpiphanet, 
the Asmonxans subjected under their obedicMd 
several cities of the Philistines; and Tiyphon 
gave 10 Jonathan Maccabeus Ihe gorerament of 
the whole coast of the Mediieiraneau, from Tyre 
as far as Egypt, which included all the country 
of the Philistines. 

PUILISTIS, an ancient queen, whose coin is 
stiil extant, but of whose life, rein, country, and 
government, nothing is recorded, or can now be 
ascertained. Her coin is also mentioned by He- 
rodotus, which shows that she must have flou- 
rished before the lime of that ancient historian, 
but nothing else is recorded by him respecting 
her. Mr. Pinkerton thinks she r^gned ini»icily, 
and as a confirmation of this conjecture mentions 
some inscriptions omiXIAIXZAS *IAI£TIAOS 
on the Graoini of the iheaire at Syracuse; bul 
which do noi appear to be older iluui ihe times 
of the Homans. Some authors think she reigned 
in Malta or Cossara, but Mr. Pinkerton does not 
think this probable. 

PlllLLSTUS, an ancient historian, born in 
Syracuse. He enjoyed the friendship of Diony- 
aius; bul, being afierwanls exiled, ne widih ■ 
History of Sicily, m twelve books, which wns 
much admired. He was afterwards recalled, and 
sent against the Syracnsans by Uionysiiu ttie 
younger, hut, being defeated, killed himself, 
A.A.C. 356. 

PHlLLlPSITE,a new mineral accomponying 
hersc' elite. Form of the crystals the same as 
harmotome; bul phiUip9iiecontainssilica,alum- 
ina, potassa, and lime, wilhout any trace of bu- 
rytes, as is manifest by putting a drop of iu)|Aaric 
acid into their sululions in the nitric or muriatic. 
AnnaU of Phileiopiy, X. 36?. 

PHICLYRF.A, mock privei; a genus of 6ie 
monogynia order and diaodria class of plants; 
natural order forty -fourth, sepiaria;. Each flower 
contains two males and one female. Some any 
there are seven species, all shrubhy plants, Uid 
natives of France or Italy. Oihers reckon only 
three species, vii. 

1. P. angusiifolia, the narrow-leaved phiHyr«, 
or mock privet, a deciduous slirub, native of 
Spain and Italy. I'his is of low growth, seldom 
rising higher than eight or ten feet. The bianche* 
are few and slender, but they are heauiifiilly 
spotted with gray spots. The leaves stand op- 
posite by pairs. They are long and narrow 
spear-shaped, and undivided, of a deep green 
color, and of a thick consistence. The edges 
are entire, and Ihey stand on short fool-stalks. 
The flownrs moke no show. They are whitish, 
and grow in chisters from the wings of Iht 
branches, in March, and are succeeded bysnmll 
round black berries. The varieties of this species 



|We,th> rotetaar; phillyres, Lfiiiier phillyrea, 



xk prilel, a tall evergreen shrub, 

t south of Europe, ll will i^w to about 

^nrelve feel hi^ The bnuichci ate strong and iip- 

' lighL The bark is of » gray color, spotted with 

■bite, which hu a pretty effect ; aiid Ibe leaves 

Saw oppoisile by pairs. They are of a ticait- 
aped oval figure, of a ihick coiuistence, and a 
Hnin^ dark ktggd color. Their edges are ihnrply 
•emued, ana ^ey stand ud short ttiong fool- 
fllalk*. The fta«en grow ftom the wingf of (he 
Imvcs id eluiters, in Mvch. They kre of a kind 
of giteaiib-whiie color, make no show, and are 
d by tmall round black berries. There 
_. . .. __ varieties, vii, ihe ilei-leaved phillyrea, 
rdw prickly phil1yrea,and the olive phillyreawith 
-'--'■•■y Mtraled edges. 

?. nedia, the oral-leaved phillyrea, or mock 
K jidvel, or the medial-leaved phillyrea, a tail ever- 
■"Ten ahrub, native of the South of Europe. It 
i abo tliree varieties, vit. I, the common 
h-leaved phillyrea. This planl grows lo 
[toelTe or fourtefn feet high, and the branches 
t very aiunerous. The older branched are co- 
l,«ered with a dork brown bark, but the bark on 
E tta young thoois is of a line green color. They 
— t oval, ipear-ahaped, and grow opposite, by 
in. on flroDg short foot-slalks. The flowers 
t produced ill cluster* from the wings of the 
1^ fmiDS brooches. They are small, and of u ^reen- 
flli-wtiile color; they appear in March, and are 
soccteded by berries, which nre first ^jeen, then 
Md, and bUck in auCumn when ripe. 3. IV 
Olivet-leaved phdiytea grows to ten or twelve 
, W high, and ihc branches are covered with a 
-^mma buk. The leaves u little resemble the 
C Jinvel ; they are of a fine greea color, and grow 
C^ pair* on the branches. They are of a lan- 
T iMlMe figure, and their edges are entire, or 
fcPMttly so ; for some signs of serratures Mme- 
• appear. The ^lowers grow in clusten in 
■cb. They are whitish, and are succeeded by 
_J«I1 black berries. 3. The obve-leaved phil- 
|,lfr«au thenioit beautiful of all the sorts. Il 
r will grow to about leo or twelve feet high : and 
I Qk branches, which are not numerous, spread 
1 in a free easy manner, which give the 
r tea a fine air. They are long and slender, co- 
Lured with a light brown barki and on lhei« 
Lbe Itaves aOnd opposite by pair> al proper 
I bMrrftl*, on ihort loot-stalkK. They ti^rohte 
. boat of the olive-lree, and ore of a delightful 
tnta. Their aurfoce is exceedingly smooth, their 
•dges an entire, and the membrane ofaibickish 
•OHHIcnce. The flowers are small and white, 
mi bke the other sorts make no show. They 
•ra iucce«ded by single roundish berries. All 
Ihete species may be either propagated by seeds 
<n layen. I, By seeds. These ripen in autumn, 
•nd should be sown soon after. The mould 
must be made fine: and, if it is not naturally 
*Uidy, if some drifl sand be added it wilt be so 
■Ktch (he better. The seeds for the most part 
Mmaia until the second spring before they come 
(>p; and, if they are not sown soon after they are 

Ktin, nae will coma up even the third spring 
*Aa. f^.^— _..-• lu .«». .v«.i .. :-.i. j.«. . 



Tliey must be sown about an Inch deep ; which 
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and during the following summer should be kept 
clean froiD needs. AAer they are come up, >be 
same care must be observed, and ttlso watering 
in dry weatlier; and if the beds are hooped, and 
the plants shaded in the hottest season,so much 
the better. But at the approach of winter they 
musl be hooped, and llie beds covered with maU 
in the hardent frosts, otherwise there wilt be 
danger of losing the whole crop ; foi these (reel, 
though ihey are very hatdy when grown tolerably 
large, are rather tender whilst seedlings. They 
should remain in the seed beds with this ma- 
nagement for two summen; and then waiting 
for the first auiumtia! rains in September or 
October (and having prepared a spot uf ground), 
they should at that juncture be planted out, on 
which they will immediately strike root. The 
distance from each other need not be more than 
a fool, if they are not designed to remain long in 
the nursery. If there is a probability of their 
not bebg wanted for some years, they should be 
allowed nearly double that distance; and eveiy 
winter the ground in the rows should be well 
dug, to break (heir roots, and cause them to put 
out fresh fibres, otherwiw they will be in danger 
of being lost when brought into the shrubbery 
quarlers. 2. By layers tliey will easily grow. 
The autumn is (he best time (or this operation, 
and the young shoots are fit for Ihe purpose. 
The best way of layering them is by making a 
slit at the joint; though they will often grow 
well by a twist being only made. When (he 
;nrdener chooses the method of twisting a young 
branch for the layers, he mnst be careful to iwisi 
It aboutajointso as only to break the bark; for, 
if it be too much (wisied it will die. Bm, 
if it be gently twisted, it will, at the twisted 
parts, strike root, and by autumn following, as 
well as those layers that had been slit, will have 
good root; the strongest of which witt be fit for 
planting where they are wanted to remain, whilst 
theweaker and worst rooted layers may be planted 
in the nursery grouod like the seedling, and 
treated accordingly. 

PIIILLYttEASTRUM, a genus of plants in 
Vaillant's system of botany; called morinda by 
Linaxus. 

PHII.O, an ancient Greek wnter, who was 
of a noble family among theJews, and flourished 
at Alexandria during the reign of Caligula; to 
whom he was sent at the head of an embassy 
from the Jews, to defend (hem agains( Appion, 
A. D. 43. The bes( edition of his works was 
published at London in 1743 by Dr. Mangey, in 
3 vols, folio. For farther particulars respecting 
thiscetebratedmaii,9ee Josephus'sAntiq.; Euse- 
biiis's Eccl. Hist. ; St. Jerome Ue Script. Eccles. 
Fabr. BIbl. Gntc ; Cave llist. Liler. and Han. 
of die Greek Church, vol. 3. 

Philo.b native of Byblos.B grammarian, who 
flourished in the first century, and acquired cele- 
brity by bis works ; the chief of which is San- 
choniathon's History of I'hienicia, whiidi he 
trdnxlaled into linek. Some fragments are 

Pnito, a celebrated architect and writer of 
Byiantium, who flourished shout A.A.C. 300. 
Ue wrote a ircatiie on Uuchine* used ia War, 
in the Mathematici VMerei^ 
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1693, folio. There is also ascribed to him, but 
on dubious grounds, ik work, enlilled De «ii- 
Orbin Spectaculis; RomK, 1640. 

PUlLOBfEOTUS, B mouniain of BiEolift. 

PlilLOCHORUS. an ancient Greek hislo- 
Han, who wrote a history of Atbens in seventeen 
books, which htu not come down to us. He died 
A, A. C. 283. 

PHILOCLta, an admiral of the Athenian 
fleet during the Peloponiiesianwar. He recom- 
mended to hii countrymen to cut off (he right 
hand of such of the enetniet as were lakeii. thai 
Ihey might be rendered unfit for service. His 
plan was adopted by all the ten admirals except 
one; but their expectations were fruslraled, and, 
instead of being conijueron, they were totally 
defeated at lEgoipotamos by I.ysander, and Phi- 
locles was put to deatli wiih the rest of his col- 
leagues. 

PHILOCRATES, an ancient author, who 
wrote a History of TTiessaly. 

I'HILOCTETES, in fabulous hisioiy, the son 
of P«an, wan the faithful companion of Hercu- 
les : who, at his death, obliged nim lo swear nol 
to discover the place where his ashes were in- 
terred, and presented him with his arrows dipped 
in the Hydra's blood. The Greeks at the siege 
of Troy being informed by an oracle that ihey 
could never take that city without those fatal 
arrows, went to Philocleies, and insisted upon 
his discovering where he had left his friend ; 
when I'hiloctetet, to evade the guilt of perjury, 
let them know where Hercules was entombed, 
by stamping upon the place; but he was pu' 
nished for the violation of his oath, by dropping 
an arrow upon that fool ; which, after giving' 
him great agony, wis at length cured by 
Machaon. He was afterwards taken by Ulysses 
^ to Ihe siege of Troy, where he killed Paris with 

PHILOCYPRUS, a king of Cyprus in the 
i^e of Solon, by whose advice he changed the 
situalioa of a city, which, in gratitude to the 
Athenian legislator, he named Soli. 

PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, a celebrated phi- 
losopher of antiquity, of die school of Pylh^;o- 
las, lo whom (hat philosopher's Golden Verses 
have been ascribed, ' He was,' says Dr. Enfield, 
' a disciple of Arehytas, and Sourished in the time 
of Plato. H was from hjtn thai Plato purchased 
the written records of the Pytb^rean system. 
Interfering in affairs of stale, he fdl a sacrifice 
to political Jealousy. ITiilolaui treated the doc- 
trine of nature wi(h great subtlety, but with great 
obscurity ; referring every thing that 



Ihematical prmciples. He taught Ihat reason, 
improved by mattiemaiical learning, is alone ca- 
pable of judging conceiving the nature of things: 
that the whole world consists of infinile and 
finite ; that number subsists by itself, and is tlie 
chain which by lis power sustains the eternal 
frame of things; that Ihe Monad Is not the sole 
principle of all things, but that the Binary is ne- 
cessary to furnish materials, from which all iub> 
iiequenl niimbets may be produced ; that the 
world is one whole, which has a fiery centre, 
about which the ten celestial spheres revolve, 
heaven, the sun, the planets, the earth, and the 
noon : and the sun has a vitreous surface, 
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whence the fire diifnieil ihfoiigh Ihe world is 
reflected, rendering ilic niirmr ftnni which it is 
reflected visible; ilittl all ihini^ are preserved in 
harmony by tlie hiw of necessity ; and that the 
world is liable to desiruciion both by lire and 
by water. From ilils summary of the doctrine 
of Philolaus It appears probable that, following 
Timniis, whose writings he possessed, he so far 
departed from Ihe Pythagorean system as lo 
conceive mo independent principles In nature, 
God and matter, and that it was from the same 
source thai PInio derived his docthne upon tliis 

PHILOL'OGER, n.i. » GrfiXoXoyoc. One 
Puilol'ocv, Jwhose chief study is 

PutLoLOi/lCAL, adj. ^language; the study 
of languages^ 

It is not good to look loo long upon these tumint; 
wheels of viciuitude, lest ne become giddy ; as for the 
philolugg of them, that is hut a circle of tales, 

Phihlegfri and critical discouneti, nho Iwrii he- 
yond iho shell and obvious eileiiors of things, will 

Vou eipecl that 1 shontd discourse of this matter 
like a naturalist, not a phileksir. Bxfb. 

Ihe best philolB^m say, that Ihe oiiginsl onrd 
docH not only signify domestick, u opposed to fa- 
leiga. but also private, as ojqiosed to commoa. 

Spni'i Semtmt^ 

Temper all discaursei of philatogg wiUi interaper- 
sious of morality. tt'tlia: 

Studigs, called philnltgical, ire hiitory. language, 
grammar, thetorick. poety, sad criticism. Wain. 

pHii.oiocY is composed of ^iXoc, a lover, 
and Xoyoc, a word, and imports the desire of 
investigating the properties and relations of 
words, or language; yet it has often been used 
in a more extensive signification: and has coto- 
prehended the study of grammar, criticism, ety- 
mology, the interpretation of ancient authors, 
antiquities; and. In a word, every thing relating 
to ancient manners, laws, religion, government, 
language, &c. 

■This seems any thing but an adherence lo pre- 
cision in matters which pariicularly require it, 
Itetuming to die proper sign Ificatian of the lerm, 
Dur article GaAuuiR may be referred to as con- 
taining some original and comprehensive observo' 
lions on the first principles of written or spoken 
language, i. e. of philology : the article Las- 
uuACE supplies, after Adelung, acomplete sketch 
of the ' Genetal History of Languages.' \^'e 
need here only add. 

Languages, in geneial, may be divided Into, 

1. Ancient languages; which are those that 
have become extinct with the people who spoke 
them, or have been so altered and disfigured 
that Ihey no longer resemble the languages which 
were spoken by those people. 

S. Orienlal languages; the study of which is 
necessary in order lo the understanding of the 
text of the Holy Scriptures, especially Ihe Old 
Testament. 

3. Learned languages; which art those that 
are indispensably necessary in the study of po- 
lite literature; and the critical knowledge of any 
of the modem tongues : which, while there were 
people in the world who made them their com- 
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non bngua^c, were calleii living ; but, as no 
palioD now makes use of ihem, Ihey are called 
dnd languages, and are lli«refore to be learned 
from books or id schools. 

4. Modem languages; in which are dislio- 
guished, (irsi, Ihe common languages of the Eu- 
ropean nalioni ; and, secondly, the languages of 
tlie people who inhabit the otlier parts of the 
ootid. See LtNtiCACE. 

PHILOMATH £S, a lover of Icatoing or 

PHILOMBROTUS, an archon of Athens, 
during whose gOTernmeat, the republic being 
distncled by factions, the reguUlion of the state 
was entruslinl to Solon, who, by his nisdom and 
inle^ty, brought the citizens to a riglit under- 
tUndiog, 

PHIL-OMEL, n.i. ( From Philomela. 
PaiLOHE'LA. \ Changed mlo u biid. 

The Qightin^e. 

Tine drives the Rocks from field to fold, 
Wttea riven rage, and rocks grow cold. 
And pkilemti becomelh dumb. Sl\aiaptare. 

Admimlhe jay ihe insects gilded wiogi. 

Or h»an the hunk, when pAilmxla sings ) Popr. 

The (hephecd tooched his read ; sweet PhHimtl 

Etuyed, Bud oft assayed, lo catch the stralD, 

And tieuniing, as on her ear they fell, 

The numben, echoed iiole for note again. 

Philomela, in fabulous history, a daughter 
I fi Paodion king of Athens, and sister to Frocoe, 
L itbo bad married Tereuskini; of Thr^ice. Procne. 
I feiag much attached to Philomela, became me- 
llancboly till she orevailed upon her husband to 

EIo Athens and bring her sister to Thrace. 
Tcusobpyed; buthiidno sooner obliiioed Pan- 
"oa'apermission to conduct Philomela lo Thrace, 
lobe fell in love with her, dismissed the guards, 
I tfiend violence to Philomela, and cut out her 
L toaeuA that she might not discover his barbarity 
[ kna rilUov. He then confined her In a lonely 
.. le: and, retuniingtoThrace.told Procnetliat 
I PhilofDelBluddiedby theway. On this Procne 
mourning for Philomela ; but a year had 
V wucely elapsed before Philomela, having de- 
\ Kiibei on a piece of tapestry her misfortunes 
d the brutality of Tereus, privately conveyed 
I il to Procne, who hastened to deliver her sister 
I fiom conlinemenl, and concerted with her mca- 
(ures for punishing Tereus. During the festival 
oTBoccbus the murdered her son Itylus, then in 
IIm sivh year of his age, and served him up as 
fbod before her husband. Tereus, in the midst 
I of bis repast, called for Itylus; when Procne in- 
I finned him that he was then feasting on liis 6esh, 
Land Pbilometa, throwing on the table the head 
I f/ Itylu». convinced him of the reality of the 
^" He now drew his sword to punish the 
I sisters, but waa changed, we are told, 
> » hoopoe, Philomela into a nightingale, 
aae into r swallow, and Itylus into a phea- 
.. Thiitngedy happened at Daulis in Pbocis; 
Paiuanils and Strabo, who mention the story, 
C tittnt obout the transformation ; and the for- 
» observes thai Tereus, alter this bloody re- 
Jt, Bed to Me'iara, where he killed himieir. 
W inhabiUints raised a monument tu his memory, 
« they offeiol yearly »»crifices, and plained 
Bpcbblcs initcnd of barley. On this 
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the hoopoes were first observed. Procne and 
Philomela died through excess of grief; and, as 
the voices of the nightingale and swallow are 
peculiarly mournful, the poexs embellished the 
fable by the supposed metsmor phases, 

PHILOMELUM, a town of Phrygia. 

PHILOMELUS, or, as Plutarch calls liim, 
PiULovF.DEs, ageneral of Phocis, who plundered 
the temple of Ajiolto at Delphi. See Puocis. 
Hedied A.A.C. 354. 



One of them was blue, knother yellow, andanolber 
philanol ; the fouilh wtx ol a pink color, and the 
fifth of apale green. AidiMm. 

PHILONIUM, in pharmaoy, a kind of somni- 
ferous anodyne opiate, taking its name from 
Philo Ihe inventor. 

PHILONIZE. Lat. philonizo. Toimilateihe 
style and sentiments of Philo. This verb, and 
its companion Platonize, owe their derivation 
and enisience to the circumstance of Philo, the 
Alenandrian Jewish philosopher, having imbibed 
the philosophical principle:^ of Plato 10 Ihtiroughlyi 
and imitated his manner so closely, thai in read- 
ing Philos works it became a proverbial layiDg, 
' Aul Plate Philoniiat, aut Philo Plalonizal, i.e. 
' Either Plato Philoniies, or Philo Platonizes.' 
See Phi Lu. 

PHILONUS, a vilUge of Egypt. 

PHILOPATER, asiimameof the fourth Pto- 
lemy. See Isr.vPT and Pioi.ehy. 

PH1LUP(£MEN, a celebrated generml of the 
Acharan league, boru in Megalopolis, in Pelopon- 
nesus. He was no sooner able to bear arms tlian 
be entered amoog the troops which Megalopolis 
sent against Laconia. Vrlien Cleomenes III., 
king of Sparta, attacked Mq^opolis, Philopte- 
men displayed much courage. He signalised 
himself no less in the battle of Sellasia, where 
Astigonus defeated Cleomenes. Antigonus made 
very advantageous offers to onin him over to his 
inlerest ; but be rejected them. He went In 
Crete, then engaged in war, and served seveml 
years as a volunteer, till he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the military art. On his return 
home be was appointed geneml of the horse; iii 
which command he behaved so well, that the 
Achieao horse became famous all over Greece. 
He was soon after appointed general of all the 
AchiEBn forces, when he applied himself lo rc- 
csiahlish military discipline among the troops of 
the republic, which he found in a very low con- 
dition, i'ore^hi months he exercised his troops 
daily, when news i*as brought him that Machani- 
das was advancing, at the head of a numerous 
army, to invade his counlty. He accordingly, 
taking the field, met the enemy in the territories 
of Manlinea, where a battle was fought, in which 
he compteiely routed the L;icedsmanians, and 
killed tlieir leader with his own hand; this hap- 
pened about A. A.C. 304. But what most of all 
raised Ihe fame and reputation of Philopamen 
was his joining the powerful state of LacedKmon 
to the Achtcan commonwealib ; by which meant 
the Ac-hawns caine lo eclinse all the other states 
of Gr«i-ce. This memorable event happened in 
the year tOl. The Lnccdxmoniuns, ovrrjojfl 
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to see themselves deliyered from the oppiessions eTidencet for them be ; and that 'tis an ai gn m eni of 

they had long groaned under, ordered the palace >a undisciplined wit not to acknowledge this, 

and furniture of their tyrant Nabis to be sold ; WUkmi. 

and the sum accniing thence, to the amount „. ., , . "^^^ *^°® , 

of 120 talente, to be presented to Philopos- PhUoBophin in vain so long have ^^^ 

men, as a token of their gratitude. On to oc- ^^^ .^ ^.^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

casion, so ^^t was the opinion which the Spai- ^ ^^j^ ,^^ -^ ^,Uau,phick piJie 

tans had of his disinterestedn^s, that no one By him c;dled virtue ; Jd bin virtaous man, 

could be found who would take upon hmi to yf-^^^ perfect in himself, and all possessing, is. 

offer the present, until Timolaus was compelled of good and evil much they argued then, 

by a decree. The money however he rejected, Vain wisdem all and false phUoutphy. Id. 

declaring he would always be their friend with- Qualities occult to Aristotle, must be so to us : 

out expense. About two years after this, the and we must not philotopkiM bt^ond sympathy and 

city of Messene withdrew itself from the Achsan antipathy. ^ OUumlU, 

eague. Philopcemen attacked them ; but was The law of commonweals that cut off the ri^t 

wounded, fell n*om hb horse, was taken prisoner, hand of malefactors, if phUosophieaUu executed, is 

and poisoned by Dinocrates, the Messenian gene- impartial ; otherwise the amputation not equally pun- 

ral, m his seventieth year, A. A. C. 183. Philo- »*^«th *U. Brwmt. 

pcemen drank the cud with pleasure, when he '^^^^ P*^ of chemistry, which is applied to the 

heard from the jailor* that his countrymen were Jran«n«tation of metals, and the search of the p*i- 

victors. The Achsans, to revenge his murder, ^f^' '/*^' ^^ enchanted, not to say turned the 

marched up to Messene, where Dinocrates, to' '^xh'iyTL famed pW«op;im defie, ^^' 

avoid their vengeance, killed himself. The rest And would our faith by force of reason try. 

concerned m his murder were sacrificed on his Drvden, 

tomb, and annual sacrifices were held to his This is what nature's wants may well suffice : 

memory by the Megalopolitans. To the valor But, since among mankind so few there are 

and prudence of Philopcemen Achaia owed her Who will conform to pkUatophick fare, 

glory, which upon his death declined ; whence I'll mingle something of our times to please. Id. 

Philopcemen was called the last of the Greeks^ No man has ever treated the passion of love with 

as Brutus was afterwards styled the last of the '° "^^^^ delicacy of thought and of expression, or 

Romans. searched into the nature of it more phUosophieaUg 

PHILOPONUS (John), a learned grammarian t»»anOvid. ,..,.. , '\ 

and philologist of the seventh centu^, bom in ,„^"f .?^ T f^J^"""^ *^7°^ l^"^ ,^ "?"i 

A\^ J • u r • j-^ - J- •*• exalted the faculties of our souls, when they have 

Alexandria. Hewasofsostudious a disposition „,,i„tained that by their force i;Minkind has^ bm 

that he was styled the Lover of Labor. He pub- ^ble to find out God. id. 

kshed many of Aristotle s tracts, with learned Two doctors of the schools were pWiMophmn^npoii 

commentaries. the advaat4ges. of mankind above all other creatuies. 

PHILOS'OPHEME,!!.!.^ Gr. ^iWo^^ ; L'Enrang: 

Philos'opher, Fr. phUosopke ; If the phUotaphen by fire had been so wary in 

PHiLOSOPH'iCy'od^. Lat. pkUotophm. their observations and sincere in their reports, as 

Philosoph'ical, >Principle of rea- those, who call themselves pAtioMp^«, ought to have 

Philosopb'icallt, afo. soning ; theorem : *^°» ^^^ acquaintance with the bodies here about 

Philos'ophise, t;. fl. a philosopher is a °*J5f^ ^!».y®* ""^^^ greater LockM. 

Philosophy, n. t. J man of profound .. ^* "^^^ "» ^'^^^ interpret their words by the no- 

research in natural or moral knowledge : phUo- ^^^^ ^" pfciiowpfcy, and the doctnnes m oar 

aojrfuc and nhilosophical, belonging to, or skilled ^^^ ;„ ^^ ^^^ ^^ innocence, came into the 

in philosophy ; rational ; wise ; temperate ; the ^^rld a phihsnpher, which sufficienUy appeared by 

adverb corresponding : to philosophise is to act hU writing the natures of things upon theirnames ; 

or reason as a philosopher : philosophy, natural he could view essences in themselves, and read forms 

or moral knowledge ; system of knowledge or without the comment of their respective properties, 

reasoning; argumentation. South. 

1 had never read, heard, nor seen any thing, I had When the safety of the publick is endangered, 

never any taste of philo»aph\t nor inward feeling in the appearance of a philosophical or affected indo- 

myself, which for a while I did not call to my sue- lence must arise either from stupidity or perfidious- 

cour. Sidney. ness. Additon*s Freeholder. 

Many sound in belief have been also great phihto- How could our chymick friends go on 

phert. Hooker. To find the phiUmtphick stone t Prior. 

A drunkard is a good phihtopher ; for he thinks His decisions are the judgment of hb passions 

ar^ht ; the world goes round. Overbury, not of his reason, the phiUwfig of the sinner not of 

We have our philo$(rphical persons to make modem the man. Roger$. 

and familiar things supernatural and causeless. Acquaintance with God is not a speculative know- 

Skaktpemre. ledge, built on abstracted reasoningrs about his na- 

Hang up pkilotophy ; ture and essence, such as philosophical minds often 

Unless piulosophsf can make a Juliet, busy themselves in, without reaping from thenoe any 

Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom, advantage towards regulating their passions, but 

It helps not. Id. practical knowledge. Atterbury. 

The progress you have made in philosophy, hath If natural laws were once settled, they are never 

enabled you to benefit yourself with what I have to be reversed ; to violate and inftingc them is the 

written. Digbjf. same as what we call miracle, and doth not sound 

The philosopher hath long ago told us, that, ac- veiy philosophieaUy out of the mouth of an atheist, 

crding to the divers natures of things, so most the Beniley*s Semum* 
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EThs toul of Netrian and of Sorriles, 
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TV PniLOwrHER's Stoke whs the );renteit 

ktUecl of alchemy, a tongaoughl fur, preparation, 

^MUeh, whm found, wa« expecled to convert all 

« true meicuriiil part of metal inia purr gold, 

. niei than any ihal a dug out of [ninua, or per- 

Efccted bjf the refiner's art. Suae Greek writers 

I ^ ihe fourth and titUi centnHes speak of this art 

I M being then known; and townrdi Ihe end of 

""• thirteenth, wheotlLe learning of the easl hnd 

fen brongbt hither hy the Arabiaus, the same 

C~ tksion» he^n to spread through Europe. 

Alchemt, Criuisthy, and Tn*KS)iiTA- 
"L ttoi. AlcbemisU attempted to arrive at the 



making of gold by three methods : the first by 
■eparstion; for every metal known, it was af- 
firmed, containi some quantity nf gold; only, in 
most, the quantity is so little as not to defray Ihe 
expense of getting it out. Ttie second by matu- 
ration; for they thought mercury the base and 
matter of all meiaU; that quicksilver purged 
from all heterogeneous bodies would he much 
heavier, denner, aitd simpler, thrni the native 
quicksilver. Sec. : and that hy subtilising, purify- 
ing, and digesting it with much labor, it was 
possible 10 convert ii into pure gold. The tliird 
meihod was by transmuiatLon, or turning other 
metals into pure gold, by melting them in Ihe 
lire, and casting a quaniiiy of a certain pre]iara- 
lion into the fused mailer. Thai which was lo 
work the desired change in the metals was called 
Ihe philosopher's slone. This pretended secret 
was encouraged by four licenses, granted to dlf- 
ferenl projeclors during the reign of Henry VI., 
and in succeeding tiroes was patronised all over 
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_ n » the modesty of Pythagoras : — ' Every 

f knows that among the Greelu there were 

in eminent men, who have since been uoi- 

mIIjt denominated the 'seven wise men' of 

'mt, *l a Kill earlier iwriod, Lycurgus, 

in the heroic ages, Ulysses und Nestor, 

« called wiie men ; iu short, that this appeU 

on has, from the roost uncient times, been 

pta (o those who have devoted themselves to 

mlemplation of nature. This title con- 

l in use till the lime of Pyth^oras. It 

medi while this great man was at Phlius, 

it LMn, the chief of the Phliasimi, was ex- 

dingly ch^vmed with the ingenuity and elo- 

^ Mice with which be discoursed upon various 

ppics, and asked him in what art tie principally 

tttttA; to which Pythagotaa replied that he 

1 i»OC profess himadf master of any arl, but 

■t he woa a ' philosopher.' Leon, struck with 

* DOrelly of Ihe term, aikcd Pythagoras who 

""( fAilosophers, and in what ihey differed 

I other men? Pythagoras replied that, as 

M Hit public games, while some are contending 

hr ^ory, uta others ate buying and selling iu 

fanuit of gain, there i> always a third clots of 

M. who attend' merely as spvclalors ; so, in 

n li/e, amidst the various characlen of men, 

a select number of those wbo, despiiing 

D iMlter punuits, assiduously apply ihvmselves 

l> Ike study of muure, and the searth afli'r wia- 

: (hese, added Pythagoras, arc tlie pcrnont 

a I call philosophKra.' Cicero "ruscul. Disp. 

_ r had it been for science and for man- 
id this ambit lou lo be considered 'searchen 
IT wisdom' rather Iban ' wise men' been pcr- 
: but those who adopted the new term 
a evinced equal vanity with their predeces- 
i; and, according to Quiolilian, 'despiibg 
e occupalion of the or^iliir (no very decisive 



proof of folly, however), employed themselves in 
prescribing rules for Ihe conduct uf life, and m- 
Koleiilly assumed the title of the iii'c professors 
of wisdom.' In its usual acceptation the term 
philosophy has been taken to denote a science, 
or collection of sciences, of which the universe is 
the object. Pythagoras has defined it as iimr' 
rii/in raiv orrav, ' the knowledge of things exist- 
ing: Cicero, alter I'lato, ' scientia renim divi' 
muum et huroanarum cum causb ;' and Bacon, 
' iuterpretatio naturz.' M. Chauvin, deriving the 
word from ^Xia, desire or study, and ao^ia, un- 
deratands it to mean ihe desire or study of wis- 
dom ; for, aays he, ■ Pythagoras, conceiving that 
the application of Ihe human roind ought rather 
to he called study than science, set aside the ap- 
pellalJon of wise as loo assuming.' Whether 
any of these deBnilions be sufficiently precise, 
and at the lame time sufficiently compreheoMve, 
may be questioned ; but if philosophy, in its ut- 
most extent, be capable of being adequately de- 
lined, it is not here that the dehnition would be 
given. ' Elxplaoalion,' says an acute writer, ' is 
the first office of a teacher; definition, if il be 
good, is Ihe last of Ihe enquirer ader truth ; but 
explanation is one thing, and definition quite 
another,' 

The principal objects of philosophy, taken in 
it) mosi general sense, are God, nature, and man. 
That pah of il which treats of Cod is called 
theology; that which treats of nature physioi 
and metaphysics ; and that ftbich treats of man 
logic and ethics. 

An ingenious contemporary says, 'By phi- 
losophy we mean the knowledge of the reasons 
of things, in opposition to history, which is llie 
■uire knowledge of &cti : or lo mathematics, 
which is the knowledge of the quantity of things 
or their measures; and well obMrves, 

' These three kinds of knowledge ought to be 
joined together as much as ]iossible- History 
furnislica mailer, principles, and practical era- 
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minations, and mathematics complete the evi- cle Physics, in this Toluine, wiH days 

dence. Philosophy being the knowledece of the almost eveiy other principal brancb of fU 

reason of things, all arts must have their pe- i>hy, taken in its widest sense. HusTa^. 

culiar philosophy, Mrhich constitutes their theory : i)e occupied chiefly with an historiol'^s^ 

not only law and physic, but the lowest and certain principal philosophical systems; ai 

most abject arts are not destitute of their rea- the claims of experimental philoao^Jiy. 
sons, which might usefully employ the time l? r * «^ ^^ 

of the studious; and the advamapcs result- !>="• I-Abcie»t and EspwdibSis* 
in*; from this kind of employment have been am- Of the Chaldean philosophy much b^ e 

ply manifested in the discort-ries of modern said, but very little is known. AstKoomtL 

times. One ijreat obstacle to tl'e proiiress of arts to have been their fiivorite study ; aad acffc 

and sciences has been the n«:uh'ct of practice in standing their extravagant assertions of UkL"- 

s|ieculutive men, and the ignorance and contempt quity of that science* which they pieitAl^r 

of tlieory in mere practical men. What chimeraij ancestors had continued through a {Mk 

and absurditieii the neglect of experience and 470,000 years, Callisthenes, upon the nosi 

])ractice has produced need not be mentioned; nutc enquiry, which he made at the dnn^ 

the mischiefs arising from a neglected theory are Aristotle, found that their observatiims mcc! 

not so obvious ; yet certainly it retards the' pro- no farther back than 1903 years, or A-A-CS? 

gress of arts. All invention or improvement Even this is a more early period than rtaiffi 

must be cither casual or rational, including ana- allows their science ; for he mentions iw Ot 

logy or inference from similar cases, under the dean obsen'ations prior to the era of N; 

term rational. Now, although the foundations .sor, or 747 years before Christ. ThaitUTQ 

of arts have often been owinjj to some casual tivated something which they called philofcr. 

discovery, as gunpowder, or the loadstone, yet is at a much earlier period Uian lliis, C30M» 

this not to be trusted to alone. Improvements questioned; for Aristotle, on the credn rf^ 

do not always flow from this source, but uitiier most ancient records, speaks of the llnia: 

from the reflections of artists ; and if tliese re- '"agi as prior to the kcr^'ptian priesti, n 

flections \% ere rendered more distinct, n)(>re com- were certainly men of learning, betoie tbetal 

nmnicable, and ea^^ier to be retained, by tin* pro- of Moses. Vor any other science than tkii 

per use of sijnis and other philosophical hf'l])s, the stars we do not read that the Chaldeusva 

great advantat:;es mi-Jit l^c ex]M;cted : it being famous; and this seems to have been cibns 

certain that philosophical knowledge is more by them chiefly as the foundation of ju&i 




tpecied from tliat which is merely historical, was the opinion 

The bare intelligence and memory of philoso- an eclipse of the moon happens when that ^ 

]»iiical propositions, without any ability to de- of its body which is destitute of tire is tunwit 

iiionstrate them, is not philoso[»hy, but history wards the earth. Their cosmogony, as iriTH^ 

only. However, where such propositions are Berosus, and preserved by Syncell us, beenbfi?^ 

determinate and true, they may \h'. u.sofully ap- this, that all things in the bejs^inning coasiA^t' 

plied in practice, even by those who are i<^norant darkness and water; that a (livine power, dJrf- 

of their demonstrations. Of this we ^ee daily ing this humid mass, formed the world; and :^ 

instances in the rules of arithmetic, pnictical the human mind is an emanation from theft- 

geometry, and navigation ; the reasons of which vine nature. 

are often not understood by those who jiractise The claim of the Egyptians to an earlv ku*- 

iliem with success. And this success in the ap- ledge of nature is certainly well-founded; te 

plication produces a conviction of mind, which as their science was the immediate source of:^ 

is a kind of medium between philosophical, or of the Greeks, we shall defer our notice of it rr 

^rientifical, and historical knowledge.* the presen:, and turn our attention to the Indie 

We are of opinion that this is a term of such philosophy, as it was cultivated from a veneK^ 

immensely wide and general import as to be ca- period by the brachmans and cvmnosophift 

])ableof little satisfactory treatnunt in a compen- We pass over Persia, because w-e know of » 

tlium of science. Our aim Ikis been to treat science peculiar to that kingdom, except tbt fe- 

fully and pliiloso})hically <»f each of the grout triiies of the magi, which were religious ratrfl 

branches of human knov\ ledge, as they succes- than ])hilosophical ; and of them the reader riil 

sively presont themselves in our alphabet; not find an account under the words Magi. Poiy- 

neglecting that of the science of mind itself; thf.ism, and Zoroaster. 

or the best account we could obtain of the spe- We are certain that the Indian philosopben. 

culations of our ablest predecessors on the nature from whatever quarter they received their riiliy 

and operation.N of human thought. See the articles sophy, were held in high repute at a periolw 

Look, and METAmvsirs. Nor have \^e neglected very remote ant iquit\', since they were vifitcri 

to present the reader with the substance of the by Pythagorasandother sages of ancient Greect. 

most important doctrines of ancient and modern ^ el they seem to have been in that earlv age. a? 

times on the subjects ordinarily embraced un- well a-* at present, more distinguished for tb* 

der the term Ethics, or Moral Piiii.osoenY. se\erity of tiieir manners than for the acquis- 

See the last of these articles. W'c refer also to ti»»u of science. The philosophy of the Indiin> 

the article THroi.oov, as sug^estin^ the leading has indeed from the beginning been engraft^j 

points and influences in which all true mental on their religious dogmas, and seems to be « 

and moral philosophy will terminate. IT.e arii- compound of extravagant metaplivsics and >u- 
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f MnlitMD, with 3 very slight mixture of the 

I (not* ledge of Dalur«. Tlie [lundilB of [lindos- 

Wpn allow no powera whatever to matTei, but 

W itttoduce llie Supreme Being as ihe imme- 

■• itMt cause of every elTect, however iriviat. 

' Brehm, Uie spirit of God,' »ays one of their 

'SMMt rtvered authorities, ' is absorbed in self- 

BDiKenipUlion. The same u the mighty Lord, 

F ^riw i» present in e*ery part of s|race, whose 

f csnuipresence, as expresiteif in the Keig-Beid, or 

[ fiie^^eda, 1 ihUI now explain. Brehm is one, 

p via lo him (here a no second ; such is truly 

Anx, ilis otoniscieuce is self-i umpired or 

L Mlf■inteUigen^ and Its compreheoaian includei 

■" 'isas&r 

e of all 



inspired, it is subject to none of (be 
. denta of morlality, conception, birth, growth, 
Bdfeajr, or d«alh; neither it i( subject to pastion 
ly f¥X. To it the three disUnctions of lime. 
I MM, present, and future, are not. To it the 

■ flute modes of being tre not ((o be awake, to 

■ deep, and to be udcodscious). It is separated 
"h the uniTene, and independent of all. This 
□ucieuce is named Brcluti. By this omnis- 

enl spirit the operatioaa of God are enlivened. 

'y thi* Spirit also the twenty-four powers of 

t Mliue are animated. How is this 1 As the tve 

B V lltB luti, a* the pot by the lire, as iron by Ibe 

^Wnet, as variety of imitations by the mimic, 

nra by the fiiel, as the shadow by the man.as 

. lU by the wind, as the arrow by the spring of 

lAebow,at)d at the shade bv the tree; so by 

1 dlia Spirit ibe world is endued with the powers 

Wtt iiuellecl, the powers of the will, and the 

I pimen of action : so that if it emanates from 

km bart by the channel of the ear, it causes the 

K'Wrcepiion of sounds; if it emanates from the 

ft lean by the channel of the skin, it causes the 

Ipinvption of touch; if it emanates from the 

■ Man by the channel of the eye, it causes the 
Kaeroeptioa of visible objecu; ir it emanates 

■ mm the heart by the channel of the totigue, it 
Iebuio the perception of taste; if it emanates 

■ (on the heart by the cliannel of the nose, it 
■"■■-T» the perception of smell. This also invi- 

JDg the lite memben of action, the live 

_ —jmben of perception, the five elements, the 

Vive MDse*, and ibe three dispositions of the 

I ^od. be., causes the creation ur the annihilation 

|'«f Ibe universe, while itself beholds every thing 

N u indifferent tpectator.' I'rom this quola- 

Bfion, it is plain that all the motions in the uni- 

Kftnc, ind all the percepnoiu of man, are, ac- 

■-teding to the brahmins, caused by Ihe imme- 

V^iUe agency of the Spirit of God, which seems 

fto be here considered as the soul of the world. 

i il appears from tome papers in the Asiatic 

Marches, that the most profound of these Urien- 

lU philosopheti, and even the authors of their 

\ Mcred book&, beiiere not in Ilie existence of mnt- 

tv as a separate aubstsnce. Sir W. Jones says 

Ibcy hold an opinion respecting it litnilar lothat 

rf th« celebrated Berkeley. 

We have shown elsewhere that the metaphy- 

lakal doctrines of the brobmiiu respecting the 

n Kiul diflVr not from those of Pythagoras 

d Plato; and that they lelieve it to tw an 



emanation from the great sou) of the wwld, 
which, alter many transmigrations, will be finally 
absorbed in its parent substance, i'loat the 
btahmins believing in the soul of the world, not 
only as the agent, but as the immediate cause oT 
every motion in nature, we can hardly suppose 
diem to have made any great progress in that 
science which iu Europe is cultivated under the 
name of physics. They have no inducement to 
investigate the laws of nature ; because, accord- 
ing to the lirsl principles of their philosophy, 
which, together with their religion, they believe 
to have been revealed from heaven, every phe- 
nomenon, however regular, or however anoma- 
lous, is produced by the voluntary act of an 
intelligent mind. Yet in astronomy, geometry, 
and chronology, they appear to have made some 
proficiency at a very early period (see Astro- 
nomy, Index). Their chronology and astronomy 
are indeed full of those extravagani fictions; but 
their calculations of eclipses, and their computa- 
tions of time, ore conducted upou scientific 
principles. ' They suppose,' says Mr. Halhed,. 
' that there are fourteen spheres, seven below 
and six above the earth. The seven inferior 
worlds are said to be altogether inhabited by 
an infiuiie variety of serpents, described in every 
Diotistrous figure that the imagination can sug- 
gest. The first sphere above the earth is the 
immediate vault of the visible heavens, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars are placed. The le- 
cond is the first paradise and general receptacle 
of those who merit a removal from the lower 
earth. The third and fourth are inhabited by 
the souls of those men who, by the practice of 
virtue and dint of prayer, have acquired an ex- 
traordinary degree of gimctity. The fifth is tlie 
reward of those who have idl their lives per- 
formed some wonderful act of penance and mor- 
tification, or who have died mariyts for their 
religion. The highest sphere is the residence 
of Brahma and his particular lavorites, such as 
those men who have never uttered a folsdiood 
during their whole lives, and those women who 
have voluntarily burned themselves with tb'ir 
husbands. All these are absorbed in the divine 
essence.' On ethics, the Hindoos have nothing 
that can be called philosophy. Their duties,, 
moral, civil, andTeligious, are all laid down in 
their Vedas and Shasters, and enjoined by what 
tl*y believe to be divine authority ; which su- 
persedes all reasoning concerning their fitness 

Respecting the ancient philosophy of the .4ra- 
biani and Oincw, Ihe narrow limits of such an 
abstract as this hardly admit of our mentioning 
the conjectures of the learned. There is indeed 
sufficient evidence that both nations were, at a 
very early period, observers of the stars ; and 
that the Chinese had even a theory by which 
they foretold eclipses ; but there is reason lo be- 
lieve that the Arabians, like olber people in their 
circumstances, were little more than judicial 
astrologers. Pliny makes mention of their magi, 
whilst later writers tell us that they wee fa- 
mous for their ingenuity in salving cnigmatica 
questions, and (or their skill in the arts of diri 
nation ibuttheauthorsofGreece are silent om- 
cerning their philosoi^y; and iheie is ni 
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of greater antiquity than the Koran extant among more is meant than picture writing or symboti- 

th^. cal hieroglyphics, it is added, that he distin- 

We pass, therefore, to the Pfutnicwms, whose guished between vowels and consonants, deter- 
commercial celebrity has induced many learned mining the number of each. The same philosopher 
men to allow them great credit for early science, attributes to Thoth the invention of arithmetic. 
If it be true indeed, as it seems probable, that geometry, astronomy, and hieroglyphic learning, 
the ships of this nation had doubled the Cape of The art of alchymy also has been said to have 
Good Hope, and almost encompassed the penin- been professed by the ancient Egyptians ; and 
sula of Africa long before the era of Solomon, from Hermes, their celebrated philosopher, it has 
we cannot doubt that the Phoenicians had been called the Hermetic art. 
made great proficiency in navigation and astro- When the intercourse between the Egyptians 
nomy, at a very remote period. Nor were these and Greeks first commenced, the wisdom of the 
the only sciences cultivated by that ancient peo- former people consisted chiefly in the science of 
pie : Moschus or Mochus, a Phoenician, who, legislation and civil policy, and the philosopher, 
according to Strabo, flourished before the Trojan the divine, the legii^lator, and the poet, were 
war, was the author of the atomic philosophy, united in the same person. Their cosmogony 
afterwards adopted by Leucippus, Democntus, differed little from that of the Phoenicians. They 
and others among the Greeks ; and it was with held that the world was produced from chaos by 
some of the successors of tliis sage that Pytha- the energy of an intelligent principle ; and they 
goras, as Jamblicus tells us, conversed at Sidon, likewise conceived that there is in nature a con- 
and from them received his doctrine of Monads, tinual tendency towards dissolution. In Plato's 
Another proof of the early progress of the Phoe- Timxus, an Egyptian priest is introduced de- 
nicians in philosophy may be found in the frag- scribing the destruction of the world, and assert- 
ments of their historian Sanchoniatho, which ing that it will be effected by means of water and 
have been preserved by Eusebius. This ancient fire. They conceived that the universe under- 
writer teaches that, according to the wise men of ^oes a penodical conflagration ; after which all 
his country, all thmgs arose at first from the things are restored to their original form, to pass 
necessary agency of an active principle, upon a again through a similar succession of changes, 
passive chao ic mass, which he calls ' mot. This ' Of preceptive doctrine* says Dr. Enfield, in 
chaos, Cudworth thinks, was the same with the his History of Philosophy, < the Egyptians had 
elementary water of Thales, who was also of two kinds, the one sacred, the other vulgar. The 
Phoenician extraction ; but Mosheim justly ob- former, which respected the ceremonies of reli- 
serves, that it was rather dark air, since Philo gion and the duties of the priests, was doubtless 
translates it aipa ZopwSti. Besides Mochus and written in the sacred books of Hermes, but was 
Sanchoniatho, Cadmus, who introduced letters too carefully concealed to pass down to posterity, 
into Greece, may undoubtedly be reckoned a The latter consisted of maxims and rules of vir- 
philosopher. Several other Phoenician philoso- tue, prudence, or policy. It is in vain to look 
phers are mentioned by Strabo ; but as they for accurate principles of ethics among an igno- 
flourished at a later period, and philosophise*^ rant and superstitious people. And that the 
after the systematic mode of the Greeks, they ancient Egyptians merited tnis character is evi- 
fiill not properly under our notice. We pass on dent from tnis single circumstance, that they 
therefore to the philosophy of Egypt. suffered themselves to be deceived by impos- 

The Greeks confess that all their leariiing was tors, particularly by the professors of the fancifiil 

derived from the Egyptians, either imported im- art or astrology.' 

mediately by their own philosophers, or brought Phoroneus, Cecrops, Cadmus, and Orpheus, 

through Phoenicia by the sages of the east; and wereamong the earliest instructors of the Greeks; 

we know from higher authority that, at a period and they inculcated Egyptian and Phoenician 

so remote as the birth of Moses, * the wisdom of doctrines in detached maxims, and enforced 

the Egyptians was famous.' Y^t the history of them, not by strength of argument, but by the 

Egyptian learning and philosophy, though men authority of tradition. Their cosmogonies were 

of the first eminence, both ancient and modem, wholly Phoenician or Egyptian, disguised under 

have bestowed much pains in attempts to eluci- Grecian names ; and they taught a future state 

date it, still remains involved in clouds of doubt of rewards and punishments. The planets and 

and hieroglyphics. That they had some know the moon, Orpheus conceived to be habitable 

ledge of physiology, arithmetic, geometry, and worlds, and the stars to be fiery bodies like the 

astronomy, are facts which cannot be questioned ; son : but he taught that they are all animated by 

but there is reason to believe that even these divinities ; an opinion which prevailed both in 

sciences were in Egypt pushed no farther than Egypt and the east : and it does not appear that 

to the uses of life. That they believed in the he gave any other proof of his doctrines, than a 

existence of incorporeal substances is certain ; confident assertion that they were derived from 

because Herodotus assures us that they were some god. Among the Greeks, an ingenious and 

the first asserters of the immortality, pre-exist- penetrating people, philosophy soon assumed the 

ence, and transmigration of human souls, which form of profound speculation. Two eminent 

they could not have been without believing the philosophers arose nearly at the same period, 

soul to be at least incorporeal, if not immfaterial. who may be considered as the parents not only 

Plato says, that Thoth, Thent, or Taaut, called by of Grecian science, but of almost all the scirnce 

the Greeks Hermes, and by the Romans Mer- cultivated in Europe, prior to the era of lord 

cury, was the inventor of letters ; and, lest we Bacon : these were Thales and Pythagoras ; of 

should suppose that by those letters nothing whom the former founded the Ionic school, and 
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tbe IltWT ihe Italic : frem which Iwo spning tlie 
oui s«cu into which the Greek philosopher! 
i aftetwards dirided, A bore enumerUim 
of these sects is all that our limits will afford ; 
d we shall give it in the perspicuous lanpiaG;e 
it Or. Eofield, leferrina; our readers Tor a fuller 
I we can pve of their respective 
its lo his tnnnlatian of Brucker'i history. 
'Of the Ionic school were, l.The ionic 
-Met proper, whose founder Thales had as his 
VKceuion Anaximenes, Anaxagoitu, Diogeties, 
Apollonioiev, and Arvhelaua. 2. The Socralic 
^HmmI, fouoded by Socrates, the principal of 
vIwK disciples w«re Xenaphoo, jt^clilnes, 
Cinon, Cebes, Arislippus, Phrdo, Euclid, 
uo, Antislhenes, Critias, and Alcibiades. 3. 
,, » CjrreiMic sect, of which Aristippus «a.i the 
ttthor I his followeni were, his daughter Arete, 
Segesias, Aniceris, Theodorus, and Itlon. 4. 
'The Megaric or'Eriitic kcI, formed by Euclid 
■f Uegnrs : to whom succeeded Eubulides, Dio- 
opnu, and Stilpo. tunou* for their logical sub- 
ilkn. 5. The Kliac or Erelriac school, raised 
iff Pbcdo of Elis, who, though he ctusely ad- 
mired lo the doctrine of Socmes, rove name to 
■ idiod. His successors were Plisianus and 
Nnedemui ; the latter of whom, beinii: a native 
■4t Eretria, transferred the school and name to 
Us own country. 6. The Academic seel, of 
'Vbich Plato was the founder After his death, 
WUtJ of hii disciples deviating from his doctrine, 
One school was divided into the old, new, 
lUd middle acadeniies. 7. Tlie Peripatetic seel, 
fcunded by Aiislolle, whose successors in the 
Lyceum were Theophrastus, Strabo, Lycon, 
Atislo, Ctilolaus, and Diodorus. Amon); the 
Pwipatctid, besides those who occupied the 
' ait, were also UiCKarcbus, Kudemui, and De- 
itriui Pbalereus. B. The Cynic sect, of which 
t author was AntisiheDea, whom Diogenes, 
Oimicntua, Crates, Metrocles, Menippus, and 
JUcnedemus, succeeded. In the list of Cynic 
philoMiphers muit also be reclioned llipparchis, 
wife of Cmes. 9- Tlie Stoic sect, of which 
1 WBB the founder. Ili> successors in the 
forch were Persaus, Arislo of Chios, HerilliM, 
aphKnt, Cleaoibes, C'hrysippus, Zeiio of Tarsus, 
iMogenes the Babyloninn, Antipater, Paneetius, 
ind Poaidonius. 

II. • Uf the Italic school were, 1. The Italic 

MO proper: it was founded by Pytha^ras, a 

diMiplcof Pherecydes. Tbe followed of Pylha- 

Ml* were Arislxus, Moesarchus, AtcmKon, 

EiCphanlus, Hippo, Empedocles, Epicharmus, 

I Ocellus, Tim ttus, .^rchytiu, Hippasus. Philolaua, 

I aad Euidoxui.' H. The Eleatlc sect, of which 

1 Xenophanes was the author : his successors, 

FuRHmide*. Melissus, Zeno, belonged to the me- 

lapbysicsl class of this sect; Leucippus, I)emo- 

cntit*, ProlBgorat, Diogoras, and ArMxnrchus, to 

tbe physical. 3. The lleraclitean sect, which 

WM foanded by Keiaclitus, and soon afterwards 

Iinpired : Zeno and Hippocrates philosophised 
■ftet Uie manner of ileraclttui, and other philo- 
Mpben borrowed freely from Ihia system. 4. 
The Kpicurean sect, a branch of the Eleatic, hcd 
lEpicupia fur its author ; among whose followers 
*ere Metrodorua, Polyznus, Ilermachus, Poty- 
itttatus, Batilides. and Prolarchus. 5. llie Pyn- 
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honic or Sceptic «e«, the parent of v^hich wm 
t^inho; his doctrine was taught by Tiruon thfe 
Phliasian; and after some interval was conli< 
nucd by Ptolemy, a Cyrenean, and at Alexan- 
dria by ^nesidemus.' Of the peculiar doctrines 
of these sects, ijie reader will in this work find a 
short account, either in the lives of their respec- 
tive founders, or under the names of the sects 
themselves. 

All the systematic philosophers pursued their 
inquiries into nature hy nearly the same method. 
They established ceiiain delinile arrangements or 
classes, to some of which every thing past, pre- 
sent, or to come, might be referred ; and having 
ascertained, as they thought, all that could be 
aCHrmed or denied of these classes, they proved, 
by a short process of Byllogislic reasoning, that 
what is true of the class must be true of every 
individual comprehended under it. The most 
celebruted of these arrangcmenis is that which i» 
known by the name of categories ; whiuh Mr. 
Harris thinks at least as old as the era of Pytha- 
goras. These categories are, lubttatur, qvalily, 
ijuanlily, relation, aclim, pauion, when, vliere, 
poiili"n, and habil ; which, according to the sys- 
tematic philosophy of the Greeks comprehend 
every human science and every subject of hu- 
man thought. ' History, natural and civil, 
springs,' says Mr. Harris, 'out of substance; 
mathematics out of qnantity ; optics out of qua- 
lity and quantity ; medicme out of the same; 
astronomy out of quantity and motion ; music 
and mechanics out of tbe same ; painting out of 
quality and site ; ethics oiit of relation : chrono- 
logy out of when (or time); geography out of 
where (or place): electricity, magnetism, and 
attraction, out of tclion and passion; and so in 

' This mode of philophisiiigspread from Greece 
over the whole civjlijed world. It was carried 
b^ Alexander into Asia, by his successors into 
K^pt ; and it found its way to Rome after the 
conquest of Greece. It was adopted by the 
Jews, by the Christian fathers, by the Maho- 
metan Arabs during the caliphate, and by the 
schoolmen through all Europe, till its fiitilily 
was exposed by lord Bacon. lis professors 
often displayed great aculeness; but their sys- 
tems were buill on mere hypothesn, and sup- 
ported by Byllo(tistic wrangling. Now and then 
indeed a superior ^nius, such as Alhaien and 
our countryman Hoger Bacon, broke through the 
trammels of ihe schools, and, regardless of the 
authority of the Stagyrite, made real discovorief 
in physical science, by experiments judiciously 
conducted on individual nuhstanceii but the 
science in repute still continued lo be tliat of 
GeoeiaU.' 

From the eighth to the fourteenth eestUTy of 
the Christian era, the whole circle of instruclioo, 
or Ihe liberal arts, as they were called, consisted 
of two branches, the Irivium and the ijuadri- 
rium; of which the ftirmetcomnrehended gram- 
mar, rhetoric, artd dialectics; the latter musk, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, to which 
was added, about the eod of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the study of a number of metaphysical 
subtleties equally iiseles.'i and untntelligibte. The 
works of the ancient Greek philosophera h«d 
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been hitherto read only in imperfect Latin trans- of a whole. In this riew it is the t^m ^ 

lations; and, before the itcholastic system was pure description: and, in order to v^JK ^ 

completely established, Plato and Aristotle had knowledge of the universe in this poiiirffiil >>" 

been alternately looked up to as oracles in \ie must enumerate all the bein^ m it,ajl ^ 

science. The ri^id schoolmen, however, uni- their sensible qualities, and mark all the iwB ^ 

versally gave the preference to Aristotle ; be- for each. Hut this would be labor imal ^ 

cause his analysis of body into matter and form and, when done, an undistinguishiUe dal "^ 

is peculiarly calculated to keep in countenance A book containing every word of a hagvl ?* 

that most incredible doctrine uf the Komish would only give us the materials of iLiiiil ^ 

church (transubstantiation); and, upon there- gua^. To make it comprehensible, il bqiiI * 

vival of Greek learning, this preference was put into some form, which wi]| comprriiad J ^ 

continued after the school philosophy had be- whole in a small compass, and enable the mim ^ 

gun to fall into contempt. to {kiss easily from one word to another, (ftj 

At last Luther and his associates set the minds relations among words, the most obvm ■! 

of men free from the tyranny uf ancient names, those of resemblance and derivatioiL Ai« 

both in science and theolo*„7 ; and many })hilo- molotncal dictionary, therefore, in which «a 

sophers sprung up in ditferent countries of Ku- are classed in consequence of their resenhfan 

rope, who professed to study nature, reij^ardless of and arranged by means of their derirttive hi 

ever}' authority but tluit of reason. C>f these the tinctions, will greatly facilitate the 

most eminent beyond all comparison was Francis of the language. 

Bacon, lord \'erulam. This illustrious man. Thus, too, the objects of nature arouiid 

having read with attention the writings of the be classed according to their resemUmcbirf 

most celebrated ancients, and made himself then arranged in those classes by puticuhr^ 

master of the sciences which were then cultivated, tinctions. In this classification we pnceri k> 

soon discovered the absurdity of pretending to our faculty of abstracting our attentioofnaB 

account for the phenomena of nature by syllo- circumstances in which things differ, and taa^ 

gistic reasoning from hypothetical principles ; it to those only in which they agree. Br ii 

and, with a boldness becoming a genius of the faculty we can not only distribute the iiibQ' 

first order, undertook to give a new chart of hu- duals into classes, but also subdivide te 

man knowledge. This he did in his two admi- classes into orders, genera, and species. Tbi 

rable works, entitled 1. I)e Dignitate et Aug- vast number of individuals resembling oa 

mentis Scientiarum; and 2. Novum Organuni other in the single circumstance of liiel at- 

Scientiarum, sive Judicia vera de Interjiretationc i)Oses the most extensive kingdom of annk 

Nature. In the former of these works he takes If it be required that they shall further resak 

a very minute sun'ey of the whole circle of hu- in the circumstance of having feathers, a pni- 

man science, which he divides into three great gious number of animals are excluded, mm 

branches, history, poetr>, and philosophy, cor- form the inferior class of birds. We eichidei 

responding to the throe faculties of tlie miinl. great number of birds by requiring a ftcK 

nicmor\', imagination, ;uid nason. Kach of similarity of web feet, and have the Older x 

these general heads is subdivided into minuter anseres. If wc add lingua citiata, we cxtkt 

branches, and reiliK:tions are made upon the attention to the genus of anates. In this MB- 

whole, though we can neither copy nor abridge ner may the whole objects of the univene !» 

here. The purpose of the Novum Orgimum is arrdnginl, divided, and subdivided, into \at 

to point out the proper method of interpreting doms, classes, orders, genera, and species 
nature ; which the author shows can never be Tliis classitication and arrangement b aSd 

done by tlie logic which was then in fashion, natural histor}', and is the only foundatioo I 

but only by a painful and fair induction. This any extensive knowledge of nature. To v 

great man was no less an enemy to hypotheses natural historian, therefore, the world is a ni- 

and preconceived opinions, which he calls idola lection of existences, the subject of descnptn 

theatri, than to syllogisms ; and since his day< arrangement. His aim is threefold : I. To o^ 

almost every philosopher of eminence, except serve with irare, and describe with accuracy, thi 

Descartes and his followers (see Cartes), Iuls various objects of the universe. 2. To deiensis 

professed to study nature according to the roe- and enumerate all the great classes of objtcfi*. 

thod so accurately laid down in the Novum to distribute and arrange them into all thi-irnl^ 

Drganum. Of this mode of philosophising we ordinate classes, througli all degrees of subordA- 

shall now give a short but accurate view, by ation, till he arrive at what are only accideo^l 

stating its objects, comparing it with that which varieties, whieh are susceptible of no futher 

it superseded, explaining its rules, and pointing distribution ; and to mark with precision ibr 

out its uses. principles of this distribution and arnincemect. 

« TT -I' T « . r^ a"d the characteristics of the various a**^^ 

Sect. 1I.-\iew of I^rd Bacons Philo- 1,,^^^,. 3. To determine with certainty the r^r- 

*^**"^ • ticular group to which any proposed individtit! 
That unbounded object of the contemplation, belonirs. 
curiosity, and researches of man, the universe, Description, therefore, arrangement, and re- 
may be considered in various im{>ortant po.nts ference, constitute the whole of his employment; 
of view. It may l>e considerecl merely as a and in this consists all his science, 
collection of existences, related to each other by Were the universe to continue unchanged, tfai« 
means of resemblances and distinctions; situa- would constitute the whole of our knowledirecf 
tion, succession, and derivation, as making parts nature; but we are witnesses of an uninterrupted 
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II of cluui^ea, anil our atlenlion is con- 
Unu4ll)' ciilled to the evrait which are incea- 
tanlljr happening around U9. These form a set 
of objecls viuily more interegting to us than Ihe 
former; bciug ihe sources of alraosl al! the p!ea- 
sui«» »r pains we receive from external objects. 
The study of the erents which happen around 
111 beramrs highly interesting, and we ure strongly 
ioeitnl to prosecute it; but they are so nume- 
too* and so multi&rioiu that the labor would 
be (mmeiue, without some contrivauce for ah- 
bteTiatiog and Militating it. The same help 
ofler* itself here as in the study of what may be 
ailed quiescent nature. Events, like existences, 
are aiuceplible of classilicalioa, in consequence 
<jf reMmblauces and distinclion; and, by alien- 
lioti to these, we can acquire a ' 
Mqliainlaoce with active nature. 
miifl be chiefly directed to those 
in which many events resemble each other, while 
ibej differ perhaps in a thousand others. Then 
we mtut attend to their most general disiinciions, 
iben to distinctions of smaller eilent, and so on- 
to thi* way, accordingly, we have advanced in 
oat knowledge of active nature, and are gra- 
dually and by no meani ilowly, forming assem- 
blage! of events more and more extensive, aud 
disbnbating these with greater and greater pre- 
^uioD into their different classes. 

Id describing those circumstances of similarity 
kmoi^ events, and in distributing them accord- 
ing to those similarities, it is impossible to over- 
touk that constancy which is observed in [he 
duuiges of nature, in Ihe events which are the 
ottjects of our contemplation. Events which 
h«ve <mce been observed to accom^ny each 

I other are observed always to do so. The rising 
4>f the sun is always accompanied by ttie lighi of 

I Ay, and his setting by the darkness of night. 
Sound argument is accompanied by conviciion. 

I inpnlae by roolioD, kindness by a feeling 



eralitudc, und the perception of good by desire. 
Tl»e uniform experience of mankind inftirms 
that the events of nature go on 



I 



of mankind 
go on in certain r(5:ular 
nuns; and, if sometimes excepliom »eem lo 
cnuiad ict this general affirmation, more attentive 
«ti>ervation never fails to remove the exception. 
Mom of the spontaneous events of nature are 
yttf complicated ; and it frequently requires 
gnu Uteolion and penetration to discover Ihe 
fimple eveni amidst a crowd of unessential cir- 
atmstaneea which are at once exbibiled to our 
view. But, when we succeed in this discovery, 
we never fiiil to acknowledge the perfect unifor- 
mi^ of the event lo what lias been formerly 
obacrved. Hence we firmly believe that this 
untlbrmily will still contiuue ; that fire will melt 
Mta, will bum paper, will harden clay, as we 
bare formerly observed it to do ; and whenever 
we btve undoubted proofiithat the circumstances 
■nd situation are precisely the same as in some 
AnswT cue, though but once observed, we ex- 
pect with confidence tiiat Ihe event will alio be 



Many proofs of the iiniverMlily of this law of 

human ihouuhl are not necessary. The whole 

^H bufUBse and actions of men are instances of the 

^K ftel. In all languages there is a mode of con- 

^H Stnictitm used lo pxpress this relation usdislinct 



from all others, and ihe convetsation of the most 
illiterate never confounds Ihem. The genera) 
employment of the active and passive verb it- i. 
regulated by it. 'The tower wasdemolished bf f 
the soldiers ; the town was overthrown by u i 
earthquake;' are sentences that express two r^ I 
lations, and no school-hoy will mistake them- i 
The distinction therefore is perceived or felt by 
all. Nor is any language without general lemit- 
10 express this relalion, cause and effect. Nay, 
even brutes show that they expect the same uses 
of every subject which they formerly made of ilt 
and, withoul Ibis, animals would be incapable t^' 
subsistence, and man incapable of all improve- 
ment. From ibis alone memory derives all itl- 
value ; and even the constancy or natural opert^ 
tion would be useless, if not maiched or adapted 
to our purposes by this expectation of and confi- 
dence in mat constancy. 

The result of all the enquiries of ingenious 
men, to discover the foundation of this irresisli- 
bleeipeclalion, is, 'such is the constitution of the 
human mind.' It is a univenal fact in human 
timugbt ; and it appears to be an ultimate fact, 
not included in any other still more general. . 
This is sufficient for making it the foundation of , 
true human knowledge; all of which must in 
like manner be reduced to ultimate facts in lh« 
human thought. 

This persuasion of the constancy of nature 
we must consider as an iaaliaclivc anticipation of 
events similar lo those winch we have already 
experienced. Tlie general analogy of nature 
should have disposed philosophers to acquiesce 
in this. In no instance of importance lo our 
safety or well-being are we lefl lo the guidance 
of our boasted reason ; Cod has given us the 
surer conduct of natural iostincls. No case is 
so important as this; in none do we su much 
stand in need of a guide, which shall be pow- 
erful, inlallible, and rapid in iis decisions. 
Without it we should remain incapable of all in- 
slmction from experience, and tlierefore of all im- 
provement. 

Our sensations are no doubt feelings of our 
mind. Bui those feelings are accompanied by 
an instinctive reference tosomethingdisiincl from 
Ibe feelings themselves. Hence arise our per- 
ceplhini of external objects, ind our very notions 
of this exiemeity, if we may use the term. In 
like manner, tliis anlicipation ofevenls, this irre- 
sistible connexion of the idea of fiie with the 
idea of burning, is also a feeling of the mind ; 
and this feeling is by a law of human nature re- 
ferred, without reasoning, to somellnng exlemal 
US its cause; and, like our sensation, it is con- 
sidered as a sign of that exlernal somellnng. It 
is like the connexion of the Irulli of a mathema- 
tical proposition. The conviction is Ihe sign or 
indication of Ibis relalion by which it is brought 
lo OUT view. In the tame manner, the irresisti- 
ble connexion of ideas is interpreted as the sen- 
sation or sign of a necessary connexion of ex- 
ternal things or events. The^e are supposed to 
include something id tlieir nature which renders 
them insepataUle companions. Tu this boud of 
connexion between external things we give the 
name of causation. All our knowledge of this 
relatian of cause and effect ■■ lh« knowledge u 
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conscioumeas of what passes in out nwn nimda, 
durini; the C(intem|)Ulian of the phenomena of 
Mtute. l.fwe ndbere lo this vie?) of it, and put 
I Ihti branaii or knowledge on tlie same fonting 
[ vjlh those called the abatrict sciences, cunsider- 
I init only llie relaliom of ideas, we nbM acquire 
\ dtwonsiraiiTe acience, Any oihec view of the 
f Huiller will lead us into inextricable mates of 
I .uncerlainty and error. 

L We tliun, then, peiceive that the natural pro- 

y iMdure of Dur fwuliy of absiiactioLi and arrange- 

li in order to acquire a more speedy and 

I ';eom prelim nsive knowledge of natural events, pre- 

rMots lliecn IQ oar view in another form. We 

only see them as similar events, but as 

I <CTeDls naturally and necessarily conjoioed. And 

[ tte expression of resemblance among events is 

1 aho an expression of CDncoiDitancy ; and this 

I irrangement of events in consequence of llieii 

~~«Enil>lance is in fact the discovery of Uiose ac- 

r sompanimenl). The iraini of nutural api>e»r- 

I Bnce being con<iidered as the aupointnieuts of 

I the Auilior of Natnte, has occa^inned them to 

onsidered also as conwquences of laws im- 

rfposed on his works by Iheir great Author, and 

■very thing is said la lie regulated by fixed laws. 

Toere is a great resemblance beiween the ex- 

Breision natural law, and grammatical rule. Rule 

at grammar expresses merely a a:enBralily of feet, 

I ' irheilier of flexion or conslrurtion. In like 

I panner, a law of nature is to the philosopher 

L nothing, but the expression of a geDerality of 

'' ' A natural or physical law \i a generally 

rved fact ; and, whenever we treat any lut- 

I , jcct as a geuerally observed ract,ne treat it pliy- 

' ' wcally. It is » physical law uf the undersiand- 

I ing, that argument is accompanied by conviction ; 
' '" ' 1 a physical Ian of the aifeciion thai distress 

ccoin|ianied by piiy ; it is a physical law of 
[' Ae material world that impulse is accompanied 
by motion. And thus we see that the arrange- 
ment of events, or the discovery of those ge- 
neral poKiU of resemblance, is in fact the dis- 
coTety of the laws of nature; and one of the 
{reatest and most important is, that the laws of 
Mture are coiislant. This view of the universe 

II il Incomputably more ioleresling and important 
Lilian that which is taken by tlienaiuralhisuirian; 
r Moiemplaiing every tiling that is of value to us, 

~~.d, in short, the whole life and movement of 
e universe. This study, therefore, has been 
I dignitied with the name of philosophy and of 
I Mience ; and natural hisiory has been consi- 
dered as of importance only in so far as it is 
conducivt lo the successful proieculiun of philo- 

Tlie plulosopher claims a superiority on anu- 
thet actount : he considers himself as employed 
in the discovery of causes, and that it is by the 
discovery of these relai ions that he communicates 
to the world such imporiant knowledge, Phifo- 
Mphy. he says, is itie science of causes. The 
Tutgar are contented to consider the prior of two 
insepaiahly coiijuined events as the cause of the 
other ; the stroke on a bell, for instance, as the 
cause of sound. Uut it hat been clearly disco- 
T*ted by ilie philosopher that between the blow 
in thi bell and the sensation of sound, there are 
inleqwsed a long train of events. The blow sets 



the hell a trembling ; this agitates IHe 'air tn con- 
tact willi the bell ; that the air immediately be~ 
yond it; and tlius between the bdl and the ear 
may be interposed a numberless series of events, 
and as many more between the first impression 
or\ Ihe eat and that last impression on tbe nerve 
by which the mind is aBected. He can no longer 
tlierefore follow the nomenclature of the vulgar. 
Which of the events of this train therefore is the 
cause of the sensation ? None of them: It is that 
something, which inseparably connects any two 
of them, and conslitulea tlieir bond of union. 
These causes he considers as reaidiog in on* or 
both of the connected objects: diversities in ifaii 
respect must therefore constitute the most im- 
portant diatinclioos between theiQ. They are 
therefore with great propriety called tbe quaU- 
lies, the properties, of these respective subjecu. 
As tbe events, ftom which we infer the existence 
of these qualities of things, resemble in many 
respects such events as are the consequences of 
the exertion of our own powers, lliese qualities 
are frequently denominated powers, forceL 
enei^ies. Thus, from tlie instance of the sound 
of a boll, we infer the powers of impulse, elas- ' 
tieiiy, nervons irritability, andanimal sensibility. 
Ftom thiii necessary connexion between the 
objects around us we not only infer the posterior 
event from ilie prior, or, in common languajte, 
tlie effect from the cause, but we also infer 0\e 
prior from the posterior, the cause from the 
eflecl. We not only expect tlial the presence of 
a magnet will be fallowed by certain motions in 
iron filinga, but, when we observe such motions, 
we infer llie presence and agency of a magnet. 



and impulse from motion. And thus the ap- 
peaiances of tlie univerxe are the indications of 
the powers of the objects in il. As all outknow- 
ledge of the sentiments of others is derived from 
our confidence in Ibeu veiaciiy ; so all our 
knowledge of nature is derived from our confi- 
dence in the coniiancy of bet operations. A 
credulity in our neighbour's veracity, resulting 
ftom that law of our menial constitution by 
which we speak, cooducis us in the one case; 
and the constancy of nature, by which we inlet 
general laws from particular facts, conducts ut in 
(he other. It is by the successful study of ibis 
language of nature that we derive useful know- 
ledge. The knowledge of the influence of mo- 
tives on the mind of man enables tbe statesman 
to govern kingdoms, and the knowledge of the 
poweis of magnetism enables the mariner to pilot 
a ship through the pathless ocean. 

Such are the high pretensions of philosophy. 
It is to be wished that they be well founded ; for 
we may be persuaded that a mistake in this pw- 
licular wilt be fatal to the advancement of kmw- 
ledge. An author of great reputation give* ui 
an opportunity of deciding this question in tha 
way of experiment. He says that the anclenli 
were philosophers, employed in the discovery of 
causei, and thai the modems are only naluial 
bisloriaos, contenting themselves with obsemng 
the laws of nature, but paying no attention to 
the causes of thing*. If he speaks of their pro- 
feaed aim, we apprehend that the assertion is 
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jiicUj jiul in general. Witli very few eiceplions, 
indml, it may b« affltmed o( his brorile Arii- 
loile, [be philoMjpher tar lEaxiVj am) of Sir 
Itaai Newton. We select Ihese Iwo instancDs, 
iMth bcexiue they ure sH In conliniial oppoii- 
lioa by Ihu author, and btcauw ii will be al- 
leweil that they were llie mo^t enunenl Btudenti 
of nuiure (fur we must mil call ibem philoao- 
|ihen), in sncieal atuJ modem times. 

AtWolie't prul'eased aitn. in ha most cele- 
brated writing, is the investigation of cause*; 
and, in the opinion of ibii author, he tiub«eiiM> 
Rccenful that lie hai hardly led anjr employ- 
nwnl fur hi* tuccestors brstde that of comnieul- 
ittg upon his Horka. We niusi, on the otiier 
hand, acktiowledjte that Newton nmkes no such 
pfftentionii, at least in thnt work which has im- 
mortatised his name, and that his ptnfvued aim 
is iDtrely to investigate the aeneral laws of llie 
pUfiMary motions, and to apply these to the ex- 
ptiaalion of particular pltenomena. Noi will we 
«■; that lie hai left no employment for succeed- 
ing enqoirer^ ; but, ou tlia contmi^, confess ilmt 
he has only begun the study, biU diM-oicred but 
one Ijw, and has enabled us to eapUin only the 
l^nomeiia comprehended in it. But his inves- 
tigation has been complete : lie hu discovered, 
beyond all possibility of contradict ion, a taa 
which is unilorm throuuh the whole extent of the 
. mIv system ; namely, that every body, nay that 
Merj particle in it. is continually deHected low- 
■fdsevety olherbody ; and that thu deflection is, 
in every insiance, proportionnl lo llie quantity 
of matter in thai body towards which the deflec- 
lioa is directed, and lo the reciprucal of the square 
of the distance from it. lie has therefore dis- 
MTered a physicil law of immense extent. Nor 
bu he been les« luccessful in the explanation of 
{MTIicular phenomena. Of this there cannot be 
gtTen a better instance than tlie explanuUon of 
Ike lunar motions from the theory of Kravity be- 
gtu by NewlDii, Mathesi sua facein prn^fereole; 
and now brought lo such a detiree of perfectian, 
that if the moon's place be computed irom it for 
uytnoment within the period of 2000 yean back, 
it oill uol be found lo dift'er from the place on 
which she was ictnallv obierred by the 100th 

put of liUI own breadlli 

We may challenge llie Aristotelians lo nnme 
M7 one cause which has really been discovered 
tw ibcir great master, whether in the oueralions 
at BDind or of body. They must nol adduce the 
inveili|[alion of any naiural luw in which hehas 
M>melimea succeeded. With still greater confi- 
dcnc* may we challenge ihem to produce aiiy 
iwnarkahle insiance of ihc explanation of natural 
phenomeua either of mind or body. By expla- 
BSition, we mean an account of the production, 
and an appreciation of alt the circumstances, sus- 
Wpuble of a scrupulous romparison with fact, 
■M perfectly consilient with it. It is here that 
the weakness of this philosopher's hypothesis is 
niOMconspicuou*;arid bis followers acknowledge, 
thkt. in the enquiries which proceed by experi- 
awnt, they have not derived ^eal assistance fmm 
Atiatotle's philosophy. But this, say they, does 
Dot derocnte fnim ihe pre-eminence of his phi- 
losophy, because he has shown that the particu- 
lar MUls of observation are to be cultivated only 



by means of experiment. But surely every field 
uf observHiioD is particular. There is no ab- 
stract object of philosophical research, the sludf 
of which shall terminate in the philosophy nf | 
univetsals. There is therefore great room ' 
suspecting that Arittoile and his followers hare I 
not aimed at the discovery of causes, but only 1 
at the discovery of naluml laws, nnd lave failed j 
in the attempt. 

Into Ihe previous qiieition, Is it possible to I 
discover a philosophical cause, that somelhinr I 
which is neither Ihe prior nor the posterior M | 
the Iwo immediaiely adjointnti events, but thui 
bond of union and this distinct from Ihe union ,' 
itself! W4 ate not disposed to enter al length. 

Much has tieeii written on this subjecL Tht J 
most acute observation and sound juda;nieiit havt 1 
been employed in the study : but, in all tl _ 
researches, ng phenomena have occurred which 
look like the perception or coiitemplation of a 

Khiloeophical cause, or this power in abilracto. • 
philosophei has ever pretended to stale such 
an object of the mind's observation. Thosi 
causes, those bonds of necessary union beiween 
the naturally conjoined events orobjcoii.ate di){ . 
only perceived by means of the eventsalone.biil I 
are perceived solely in the events, and cannot b 
distin;uiihed from ihe conjunctiom ihemselv^ I 
Hiey are neither the objects of separate observe I 
lion, nor the productions uf memory, nor 
ferenees drawn from reflection on the laws bf 1 
which Ihe operations of our own minds are reg^ I 
Uled i nor can they be derived fiom other pH^ I 
ceptions in the way of argumentative inferenco. | 
Wu cannot infer the paroxysm of terror from it 
appearance of impending destruction, nor tli 
fall of a stone when nol supported, as we infll 
the iocommensuriibiiity of the diagonal and sid 
of a square. This last is implied in the tetf J 
conception or notion of a square ; not as a i ~~ 
sequence of its other properties, but ai on 
itsessential attributes: and the contrary propotirri 
tioo is not only false, but incapable of beiay I 
diiiinctly conceived. This u not the case with lb* | 
other phenomenon, nor any matter of fact. TiM I 
proots which are brought of a maihematical pnH' ■ 
position are not the reason of its being Itue, I"' 
the steps by which this truth is brought inlu ( 
view ; and frequently, as in the insiance n 
given, this Irulh is perceived, not directly, I 
consequentially, by the inconceiiableness of tbo 
contrary proposition. 

Uume derives this irresistible expectation of 
events from the known effect of custom, and tbo 
association of ideas ; au explanation which begt 
the very tiling to be proved, when it ascribe* to 
custom a power of any kind. Besides, on tho 
genuine principles of scepticism, this custom 
involves an acknowledgment of past cvenli, of a 
something different ftom pre:riit impressions, 
which, in this duclrine, are the only certain ci- 

Leibniti and Malebranche deny that there is 
any such connexion, and assert that the events 
of the universe go on in correspundiog ttainsi, 
but without any cuusal connexion, just as a well 
regulated clock will keep lime with the motions 
of tlie heaven* without any kind of dependence 
on Ihem ; thai this harmoay of events was pr^ 
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established by the Aiilhor of the Universe, in with that of the descriptive historia. Het' 

subserviency to the purposes he had in view in serves and describes with care and accmsiil 

its formation, &c. But, without insisting on the events of nature ; and tlien he groiimdiiaa 

fantastic wildness of this ingenious whim, it is classes, from resembling circumstances dM 

enough to observe that it also is a begging of in the midst of many othen which are diss 

the question, because it supposes causation when and occasional. By gradually throwing ooti^ 

it ascribes all to the agency of the Deity. circumsunces of resemblance, he reodn bl 

That we do perceive the relation of causation classes more extensive ; by carefully ■■^ 

as distinct from all others, and in particular as those circumstances in which the resemUHt'i 

distinct from the relation of contiguity in time observed, he characterises all the difierentdHL 

and place — or the relation of agent, action, and and by a comparison of these with cKb ^\ 

patient, must be concluded from the uniformity in respect to the number of resemblbg oRn 

of language, which never confounds them except stances, he distributes his classes accoidaii 

on purpose, and when it is perceived. But even their generality and subordination: thusote 

here we shall fmd that none of the terms used ing the whole assemblage, and iearine iwAk 

for expressing those powers of substance, which unarran;;ed but accidental varieties. In m 

are conceived as the causes of their characteristic procedure every grouping of similar efcsbil 

phenomena, really express any thing different ipso facto, discovering a physical law; and M 

from the phenomena themselves. Let any person expression of this assembmge is the eipcMi 

try to define the terms gravity, elasticity, sensi- of that law. And, as every observatioa of M 

bility, and the like, and he will find that the de- constancy of fact affords an opportunity fQr»l 

finition is nothing but a description of the phe- erting the instinctive inference of naionl e»| 

nomenon itself. The words are all derivatives, nexion between the related subjects, eveiy Hil 

most of them verbal derivatives, implying action, observation is the discovery of a power, pnpa^ 

gravitation, &c. As the general resemblances or quality, of natural substance. Th^obml 

in shape, color, &c., are expressed by the natural tion of event is all we know of the connena 

historian by generic terms, so the general resem- all we know of the natural' power. Whaft 

blances in event are expressed by the philoso- philosopher proceeds further to the smoMaK I 

pher in generic propositions, which, in the pro- of events, according to their various decicai , 

gress of cultivation, are also abbreviated mto complication, he is making an anangeamij 

generic terms. This abundantly explains the all natural powers according to their varioas^ 

consistency of our language on this subject, both grces of subordinate influence. And thai k 

with itself, and with the operations of nature, occupation is similar to that of the desciipbt 

without however affording any ar<Tument for the historian, classification and arrangemest ; id 

tnith of the assumption, that causes are the ob- this seems to constitute ail the science ^1 ^T*'s^ 

jects of philosophic research as separate exist- by both, 

ences ; or that this supposed necessary connexion « tit t d 

is a necessary truth, whether supreme or subor- ^^^^- lH-— The Philosophy asid Rvus a 
dinate. But since the perception of it has its Kepler, Sib Isaac Newtok, fcc. 

foundation in the constitution of the human In the above view philosophy may be defini 

mind, it seems entitled to the name of a first the study of the phenomena of the univen^s 

principle. We are hardly allowed to doubt of discover the general laws which indicate it 

this when we consider the importance of it, and powers of natural substances, to explain «aW- 

the care of nature to secure us, in all things dinate phenomena, and to improve an: 9 

essential to our safety and well-being, from all philosopny is the study of the phenomena of ihF 

danger, from inattention, ignorance, or indolence, universe, with a view to discover their causOf li 

by an instinct infallible in its information, and explain subordinate phenomena, and to improK 

instantaneous in its decisions. art. The task is unaoubtedly difficult. aodt«S 

Causes, therefore, say some of our ablest writ- exercise our noblest powers. The emplorntf 

ers on this subject, are no more cogniscible by is manly, and the result important. It ther^ 

our intellectual powers than colors by a man . justly merits the appellation of philosophT,il- 

born blind: nay, whoever will be at the puins thoufi^h its objects are nowise different fiomte 

to consider this matter will find that necessary which occupy the attention of other men. 
connexion, or bond of causation, can no more be A philosophical history of nature consifliii 

the subject of philosophical discussion by man a complete or copious enumeration and na-iam 

than the ultimate nature of truth. It is precisely of facts, properly selected, cleared of all otn- 

the same absurdity or congruity as to propose to neous circumstances, and accurately narrated- 

examine light with a microscope. All tliat we can This constitutes the materials of philosophy, ^c 

say is that their existence is probable, hut by no cannot give a better example of this brancfi tf 

means certain. But all this is indifferent to the philosophical occup>ation than astronomy. Fna 

real occupation of the philosopher, and does not the beginning of the Alexandrian school to (bii 

affect either the certainty, the extent, or the utility day astronomers have been at immense pains ■ 

of the knowledge which he may acquire. observing the heavenly bodies, to detect txi: 

We are now able to appreciate the high pre- true motions. This has been a work of prodi- 

tensions of the philosophy of lord Bacon, ana its gious difficulty : for the appearances are such as 

claim to scientific superiority. The true object might have been exhibited although the real zbo- 

of the philosopher is not causes : his discoveries tion had been extremely different. Not that oar 

are nothing but the discovery of general facts and senses give us false information; but we faa 

physical laws ; and his employment is the same hasty, and frequently false judgments, from ihee 



\i; and calt Ihose tilings deception) olhei body; anil tliiil llic simullaiieom delli'i- 
of lenM, which arc in Tuvt eriun of judgmeiil. tionii weK proportional lo ihe quantity of matlct 
Bnt the tiue motions have at Inst been aisiovercii, in the bi^dy toward i which tliey wrre di reeled, 
1 dncribcd with sucli accuracy thai the his- and to llie reciprocal of the squareof the dtttanci^ 
-. .1 — _ ., !_._ -n :. f(^^ i[ Thus was Ihe law made siill more ge- 
neral, lie compared Ihe deflection of tlie moon 
in hei oibit with the «imu1uneous deflection ofu 
ttone thrown from tbe hand, and describing a 
parabola; and be found that ihey followed the 
name law, thai is, that [he dellectioik of the moon 
m a second was to that of Ihe siooe in ihv sam'' 
3 the square of the stone's distance fioia 



virj iDfty be CI 
ii lo be foand in i 
where ihe lables 
ifDOpllcal account of the moiion; so that wet 
lelt with precisian in what point of ihe heavi 
* planet hu been seen at any instant thai ran 
named. Sir Isaac Mewtoo'i Optics is such ai 
tbet perfect model of philoiouhlcal hisloty, 



goes. Thi? part of philosophy may be the ceutre oF the earth lo tbe square of ihe 

(tiled phenomenolngy. moon's distance from it. Uence hu coiicludvtl 

A general knowledge oflhe universemay thus thai the defleclion of a slone from ■ sliaichi 

be Miily acquired and firmly retained, by clatii' tine was just a particular insUnce of the dellec- 

fidtioti and arrangement ; which must proceed lions which took place tlirou^h die whole solar 

no resemblances obseried in the events ; ihe sub- system. 

•c()uenl arrangement must be regulated by the The deflection of a stone is one of the iodica- 

diiAiGtinns of which lliose resemblances aresiill tions it gives of its being heuTy ; whencebe calls 

MUceptibte. This assemblage of events into it gravitation. He therefore enpresies tbe pbysi- 

Ooapt mustbe expressed. They are facts; tljere- cat lawwhichobtains through the whole solar sys- 

Rm ihceipression must be in proposilions,which tern, by paying that 'every body grav itates lo every 

bnn, tikeri together, natural or physical laws, other bodyi and Ihe gravitations are proportional 

This observation of physical laws is always tolhequanlityafmalterintliatolherbody.audin- 

tpconi|>b tiled by a reference of that uuilurmily of verscly proportional to lhe»quBre oftbedisunce 

cvoal to a natural bond of union between Ibe from il. Thus we seehow theanangementofthe 

iceived by us as celestialphenomenalerroiaatedinthediscoveryof 

ijie cause of ibis concomitancy ; and therefore physical laws ; and that the eipressioa of this ar- 

dilt proc«dure of the philosopher is considered rangement is the law itself. Since the fall of a 

H Ue diKovery of those causes, or powers of beavy body is one instance of Ibe physical law, 

mturtl substances, which constitute theit phy- and since this fall is considered by all as llie ef- 

■kal relations, and may justly be called their feet of its weight, and this weight is considered 

ditlingAishing ijualilies or properties. This view m the cause of the fall, lb« same cauif is assiftn- 

of die natter gives rise to a new nomenclaturi!. ed for all the deflections observe) in the solar 

We give to those powers generic names, such as syitem ; and all the mailer in U is found to be 

Miuibility, intelligence, irrilabilily, Kraviiy, elas- under the influence of this cause, or la be heavy; 

ticily. fluidity, magnetism, &c. These terms and thus his doctrine lias been denominated the 

matk resembling circumslnnces of events; and system of universal gravitation. Philosophers 

no other definition can be given of ihein but a have gone Farther, and have supposed that gia- 

hplion of these circumstance). In a few vity is a power, properly, or quality, residing 

I which have been ihe subjects of more pain- in all the bodies of ihe solar system. Sir baac 

It refined ditcuis'ion, we have proceeded tar- Newton does noi lay so. He contenls himself 

in this abbreviation of language. Want of with the immediate consequence of the first 

iliOn In the pure meaning of the words thus aniom in natural philosophy, viz. that every body 

origlnaied, has frequently occasioned very great remains m a slate of rest, or of nnifoim reclili' 

nistAes in philosophical science. We shall give neal motion, unless aSected by lame moving 

insunce of its most successful application to force. Since the bodies of lhe«utar system are 

t cIbu of events already adduced. neither In a slate of rest, nor of uniform reclili- 

Kepler, the celebraled Prussian astronomer, iiea! motion, they must be considered as so af- 

hwlDK maturely considered the phenomena re- fected ; thai is, that tliere operates on every one 

corded in llie tables and observations of his pre- of them a moving force, directed towards all the 

decenor*, discovered, amidst all the varieties of others, and having the proportions observed m 

■he planetary moiions, three circumstances of re- the deflection, 

Nmblaiice, which arc now known by the name It is to our present purpose to show how the 

of Kepler's laws. See AsinowoMY, Index; observaLon ana arrangement of phenomena ler- 

Mil KtPLER. Long after this discovery of Kep- mmate in ihe discovery of ibeir causes, or of the 

Inr, Sir Isaac ^'cwlun found thai these laws of powers or properties of natural nubstancei. Thin 

K^er VMS only particular cases of a fact or is a task of great difficulty, as it ii of great im- 

hm Hill more geneml. He found Ibal the de- porunce. Uf this difltculty there are two chief 

flections of the planets from uniform rectitiueal causes : 
moiioQ were all directed lo ihe sun; and thai 
siniulUDeous deflections were inversely pro- 
10 the squares of Ihe distances itor 



m!r 



.. In most of ibe sponlaneous phenomena of 
nature there is a complication of man* events, 
le of them escape oi— -"■ "— *■ 



t observaiioa. 



Thtis was established a physical law of lending only lo the most remarkable, we conjoin 

vait exteal : but further observaiion showed him, these only in our imaginaliou, and are apt lu 

lliat tbe motion of every body of the solar lysieni think these tbe concomitant events in natutv, ihe 

«as[ compounded of an original inolion of pro- proper indication of Ihe cause, and the subjecu 

ItetJoD, combined with adcHccliuu towards every of tfiis philosophical relation, and lo suppose thai 
Vou XVII. U 
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they are always conjoined by nature. Thus it the event. Upon this snppotitioii, aid h\ 

was thought that there resided in a vibrating alone, we consider the expen mem as the UIlJ 

chord a power by which the sensation of sound repreaentatiTe of every ponible cue ofthii 

was excited, or that a chord had a sounding qua- junction. 

lity. But late observations have shown clearly The last branch of philosophic oocapiiai'i I 

that there is an inconceivable number of events the explanation of subordinate phcMiK 

interposed between the vibration of the chord This is nothing more than the referring anp 

and the sensitive affection of our ear; and, there- ticular phenomenon to that class iawtuclci 

fore, that sound is not the effect of Uie vibration included; or poiotiDe out the geneial In, r 

of the chord, but of the very last event of this se- that general fact, of which the pbenooeiBBiJ 

rios: and this is completely demonstrated by particular instance. Thus the feeling of theoti^ 

showme that the vibration and the sound are not tions of virtue is thought to be explained, in 

necessarily connected, because they are not al- it is shown to be a particular case of thitRpi 

ways connected, but require the interposition of which ever^ person has for his dearest inisK 

air or of some other elastic body. These obser- The rise of*^ water in pumps is expluoed,^| 

vations show the necessity of the most accurate we show it to be a particular case m the piSB 

and minute observations of the phenomena, that of fluids, or of the air. The general hi wk 

none of those intermediate events may escape us, which we show it to be properly anaBftl i 

and we be thus exposed to the chance of imagi- called the principle of the expianatioa, isl i 

nary connexions between events which are far explanation itself is oalled the theory <]/[f^f 

asunder in the procedure of nature. As the nomenon. Thus Euler's explanation of the! 

study has improved, mistakes of this kind have nar irregularities is called the tlieoiy of thp^' 

been corrected ; and philosophers are careful to motions on the principle of gravitatioo. 

make their trains of events under one name as may be done either to adyance our own bm\ 

short as possible. Thus, in medicine, a drug is lodge of nature, or to communicate it tootel 

no longer considered as a specific remedy for If done with the first view, we must enaiDeM 

the disease which is sometimes cured when it has phenomenon minutely, and endeavour to dcsel 

been used, but is denominated by its most im- every circumstance in it, and thus discomhl 

mediate operation on the animal frame : it is no the known laws of nature which GOiicariii| 

longer called a febrifuge, but a sudorific. production ; we then appreciate the openMii 

2. When many natural powers combine their each according to the circumstances of its euiWi 

influence in a spontaneous phenomenon of nature, we then combine all these, and compare !!«» 

it is frequently very di£Bcult to discover what suit with the phenomenon. If they are fls'*~ 

part of the complicated effect is the effect of we have explained the phenomenon. We 

each, and to state those circumstances of simi- not give a better example than Franklio's Ofk- 

larity which are the foundation of a physical nation of the phenomena of thunder aod fip 

law, or entitle us to infer the agency of any na- ning. 

tural power. The most likely method for insur- ' If we explain a phenomenon fiom kun 

ing success in such cases is to get rid of this principles, we proceed synthetically fnm ^ 

complication of events, by putting the subject general law already established, and knon> 

into such a situation that the operation of all the exert its influence in the present instance. Vi 

known powers of nature shall be suspended, or state this influence both in kind and faR 

so modified as we may perfectly understand their according to the circumstances of the case; iac. 

effects. We can thus appreciate the effects of having combined them, we compare the fo^ 

such as wc could neither modify nor suspend, or with the phenomenon, and show their %» 

we can discover the existence of a new law, the ment. Thus, because all the bodies of tbeMbc 

operation of a new power. This is called niak- system mutually gravitate, the moon gravitil0l> 

ing an experiment ; and is the most effectual the sun as well as to the earth, and is cootSBr 

way of advancing in the knowledge of nature, ally, and in a certain determinate manner,^ 

and has been called experimental philosophy, fleeted from that path which she would deio^ 

See Sect. 5. did she gravitate only to the earth. Hermoiia 

It seems, however, at first sight, in direct op- round the earth will be retarded during the fid 

position to the procedure of nature in forming and third quarters of her orbit, and accelenk' 

general laws. These are formed by induction during the second and fourth. Her orbit al 

from multitudes of individual facts, and must be her period will be increased during our wM 

affirmed to no greater extent than the induction and diminished during our summer. Her v^ 

on which they are founded. Yet it is a matter gee will advance, and her nodes will reeedi; 

of fact, a physical law of human thought, that and the inclination of her orbit will be gmuC 

one simple, clear, and unequivocal experiment when the nodes are in syzigee, and least vhcs 

gives us the most complete confidence in the they are in quadrature. And all these varih 

truth of a general conclusion from it to every si- tions will be in certain precise degrees. Tka 

milar case. Whence this anomaly? It is not an we show that all these things actually obtain it 

anomaly or contradiction of the general maxim the lunar motions, and they are considered a 

of philosophical investigation, but the most re- explained. This summary account of the objst 

iincKl application of it. There is no law more and employment in all philosophical discooioa 

general than this, that ' Nature b constant in all is sufficient for pointing out its place in tk 

her operations.' The judicious and simple form circle of the sciences, and will serre to direct 

of our experiment insures us (we imagine) in the us to the proper methods of prosecuting it «i& 

complete knowledge of all the circumstances of success. Events are its object ; and they m 
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toiii(^r«<l as conDecied wiih etch other by 
Ualion, which may ihererore be called iha 
RoMiphical relalioi) of ihitiga. The following 
1^ be ddopled as the fimdameaial proposiiion 

K which all philosophical discussion proceeds, 
1 under which every philosophical discussion 
discovery may be arranged ; — Every change 
tt we obferre itt the state or condition of Ihinj^ 
considered by us as an eflecl, indicating [he 
eocj, characterising Ihe kind, and dclermitiing 

I degree of ill inferred cause.' 

"Whal have the philosophers of all ages been 

iployed about, but the discovery of the 

\ of those changes that are incessantly 

^ on ? Humati curiosity has been directed 

potliiog lo powerfully and so constantly as to 

Many absurd causes have been asiigned 

le phenomena of the univerae ; but no set 

en have ever nid thai they happened uiitli' 

'out a cHiue. Thi) is so repugnant to all our 

~ |>roiiens>Iies and iastioeu, thai even the alheii- 

' Ileal seci,«ho, of all others, would have profited 

' niosl by (he doclrine, have never thought of 

' advancing it. To avoid so shocking an absur- 

' dily, ihey have mther allowed thai chance, and 

'the concourse of atoms, are the causes of Ibe 

* (nButiful arrangements of nature. The Ihoughl- 

■ vulgar are no leu sohcilout than the philo- 

hers to discover the causes of things. Had 

I never speculated, their conduct alone elves 

icient evidence of the uoiverudily of the 

Bion. Tlie whole conduct of man is regu- 

(I by it, nay almost wholly proceeds upon it, 

llhe most important mailers, and where expe- 

Ke teems 10 leave us in doubt ; and to act 

crwiie, as if any thing whatever happened 

'oula cauie, woold he a declaration of in- 

tf. Dr. Reid has beaulifuUy illustrated this 

I, by abserving, thai even a child will liugh 

au if you try to persuade him that the top, 

Icli he misses from the place where he left 11, 

I taken away by nobody. You may persuade 

) that it was taken away by a fairy or a spirii, 

t he believes no more about this nobody, than 

master of the house, when he is told that 

Ridy was ibe author of a piece of tlieft or 
hief. What opinion would be formed, says 
; Iteid, of the intellects of the juryman, on a 

II for murder by persons unknown, who 
Bid *ay that the Ir&clured skull, Ihe watch 
, money gone, and other like circumstances 
^t poMJbly have no cause? hewould be pro- 
ncM iasane or corrupted. 

Em rales of philosophising which Newton 
«r* lo his account of the planetary mo- 
___, whioh he so scrupulously foil owed, and 
pw)> * SQMCW which gives them great authority, 
■re all in iliici conformity to the view we have 
now given of the subject. The chief rule is, 
that similar causes are to be assigned to similar 
phenomena. This it indeed the source of all 
our linowUdg* of connected nature; and without 
it the univefse would only present to us an in- 
comprehensible chaos. It is by no means, how- 
ever, BCcesAaty lo enjoin Ibis as a maxim for our 
procedure ' it is an instinctive pmpeniity of the 
n mind. It is absolutely necessary, on the 
kplriry, to cnutiuD us m the application of Ihii 
Wo must be es;icinely confident 



in the cerlam'y of the resemblance before we 
venture to make any inference- We are prone? 
to reason from analogy ; the very emnloyment 
is agreeable; and we are ever disposed to em- 
brace opportunities of engaging in it. For this 
reason we ate satisfied wilh very slight resem- 
blances, and eagerly run over tlie consequences, 
as if Ihe resemblances were complete ; and thus 
our researches frequently terminate in falsehood. 
Tbis propensity to analogical reasoning is 
aided by another equally strong, and equally 
useful, when properly directed ; we mean the 
propensity to form general laws : it is in lact a 

Eropensily to discover causes, which is equiva- 
^nt to the establishing of general laws. It ap- 
pears in another form, and is called a love of, or 
taste for, simplicity ; and this is encouraged or 
juslilied, as agieeable lo the uniformity and sini- 
pliciiy of nature. ' Natura semper sibi est siinilit 
et consona,'says Newton: ' Frusira fit per plum 
quod fieri potest per pauciota,' says another. 
The beautiful, the wise economy of nature, are 
phrases m every body's moalfi; and Newlon 
enjoins us to adopt no more causes than are 
sufficient to explain the phenomena. All this is 
very well, and is inie in its own degree; but it 
is too frequently the subterfuge of human vanity 
and self-love. This inordinaie admiralion of the 
economy and simplicity of nature is generallv 
enjoined with a manifest love of system, and 
with the actual production of some new system, 
where, from one geneial principle, some cKien- 
sive theory or explanation is deduced or oHerrd 
to Ihe world. The author sees a sort of resem- 
blance between a certain series of phenomena 
and the consequences of soma principle, and 
thinks the principle adequate to their explana- 
tion. Then, on the aulnority of llie acknow- 
ledged simplicity of nature, he roundly exclude- 
all other principles of explanation; because. 
says he, this principle is sufficient, et frustra ht 
per plura, tc. We couU point out many in- 
stances of this kind in the writings of perhaps 
Ihe first mathematician, and the poorest philoso- 
pher of the last century ; where exiensive Ihen- 
ries are thus cavalierly exhibited, which a lew 
years examination have showif to be nothing bui 
analogies, indislinclly observed, and, what is 
worse, inaccurately applied. 

To rezulate these hazardous propensities, and 
keep philosophers in Ibe right path, Newton in- 
culcates another rule, or raUler gives a modifica- 
tion of this injunction of simplicity. He enjoins 
that ■ no causes shall be admilied but such as 
are true, and sufiicieni lo account for the pheno- 
mena.' See our article NewtoniiI!( Phii.oso- 
Pii*, ^ 6. The meaning of this rule has been 
mistaken by many philosophers, who imagine 
that by Irue he means causes wbirh really exist 

imagination. We have mel with tome who 
would boggle at the doctrines of Anstotle re- 
specting the planetary motions, viz, that Ihey 
are earned along by conducting intelligent minds, 
becauHR we know of none such in the universe ; 
and who would nevertheless think the doctrine 
of tlie Cartesian vortices deserving of a' leasi an 
examination, because we see such vortices exist, 
and produce cflec:s which have «nme rp>c * 

tja 
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blance to the planetary motions, and liave justly pliy be only the interpreUtion of natme't lao- 

rejected tbem, solely because this resemblance gua^ the inference of causen from the phun 

has been very imperfect. We apprehend New- meoa, a fancied or hypothetical vhmonmim 

ton*s meaning is, that no cause of any e?ent can produce nothing but a &nciliil cause, and 

shall be admitted, or even considered, which we can make no addition to our knowledfa of nel 

do not know to be actually concurring or exert- nature. 

ing some influence in that very event If Uiis 'It is in experimental philosophy. alone tkti 

be his meaning he would reject the Cartesian hypotheses can have any just daim to admi 



vortices, and the conducting spirits of Aristotle and heie they are not admitted as eaf^aiiatioasi 
for one and the same reason ; not because they but as conjectures serving to direct our line of 
were not adequate to the explanation, nor b^ experiments. Effects only appear ; andbjtbsir 
cause such causes did not exist in nature, but appearance, and the ptevioos inibrmatioii of ex- 
because we did not see them any how concerned experience, causes are immediately aseeitaiacd 
in the phenomenon under consideration. We by the perfect simikmty of the wbde train of 
neither see a spirit nor a vortex, and therefore events to other trains formerly obeerred. Or 
need not trouble ourselves with enquiring what they are suggested by more imperftot resem- 
effects they would produce. This was his con- blances of the phenomena; and these anggl^ 
duct, and has distinguished him from all philo- tions are made with stronger or fiunler evidence 
sophers who preceded him, though many, by according as the resemblance is more or Ins 
following his example, have been rewarded by perfect These suggestions do not •■^mhto! to a 
similar success. This has procured to Newton confidential inference, but only raise a conjee* 
the character of the modest philosopher; and ture. Wishing to verify or overtnm this oonjee* 
modest his procedure may be called, because ture, we have recourse to experimeott and we 
the contrary procedure of others did not origin- put the subject under consideration im socb a 
ate so much from ignorance as from vanity, situation that we can say what will be the el 
Newton's conductor in this was not modesty, feet of the conjectural cause if reaL In this 
but sagacity, prudence, caution, and, in a word, way conjectures have their use, and are the oiw 
sound judgment dinary means by which experimental philosophy 
For the bonds of nature the supposed philo- is improved. But conjectural systems are wocie 
sophical causes are not obterved; they are tn^ than nonsense, filling the mind with fSalse notions 
J'erred from the phenomena. When two sub- of nature, and generally leading us intoacomseof 
stances are observed, and only when they are improper conduct, when they become principir* 
observed, to be connected in any series of of action. This is acknowledged even by die 
events, we infer that they are connected by a abettors of hypothetical systems themseWeSy when 
natural power ; but when one of the substances employed in overturning those of their prede- 
is not seen but &ncied, no law of human thought cessors, and establishing their own ; witness the 
produces any inference whatever. For this successive maintainers of the many hypotbeticsl 
reason, Newton stopped short at the last fact systems in medicine, which have had their shsit- 
which he could discover in the solar system, lived course within these last two centuries. Let 
that all bodies were deflected to all other bodies, every person, therefore,, who calls himself a phi- 
according to certain refl^ulations of distance and losopher, resolutely determine to reject all teap- 
ouantity of matter. When told that he had tattons to this kind of system-makine, and let 
Jone nothing in philosophy, that he had dis- him never consider any composition of this kind 
covered no cause, and that to merit any praise as any thing better than the amusement of as 
he must show how this deflection was produced : idle hour.' • 

he said that he knew no more than he had told c ttt /\ c mj- n ^ 

them ; that he saW nothing causing this deflec ^ect. IV.-Of the Sybtbetic Mode of Pio- 
lion ; and wai contented with haying described ««=""''<' Phiwsophicai. Ihviwigatiom. 
it so exactly that a good mathematician could The sphere of our intuitive knowledge is very 

now make tables of the planetary motions as limited ; we must be indebted for the greatest 

accurate as he pleased, and with hoping, in a part of our intellectual attainments to our ra- 

few years, to have every purpose of navigation tional powers, and it must be deductive. In the 

and of philosophical curiosity completely an- spontaneous phenomena of nature whether of 

swered. He was not disappointed. When mind or body, it seldom happens that the eneigy 

philosophers were contriving hypothetical fluids, of that naturid power which is the principle of 

and vortices, which would produce these deflec- explanation is so immediately connected with 

tions, he contented himself with showing the the phenomenon that we see the ooanexion at 

total inconsistency of these explanations with once. Its exertions are frequently concealed, 

the mechanical principles acknowledged by their and in all cases modified, by the joint exertions 

authors ; and that their causes were neither real, of other natural powers ; the particular exertion 

nor sufficient for explaining the phenomenon, of each must be considered apart, and their 

A cause is sufficient for explaining a phenome- mutual connexion traced out It is only in this 

non only when its legitimate consequences are way that we can discover the train of intennediMe 

perfectly agreeable to these phenomena. New- operations, and see in what manner and degree 

ton's discoveries remain without diminution or the real principle of explanation coocnrs in the 

change: no philosopher has yet advanced a step ostensible process of nature, 
further. But let not the authority, or even the * In all such cases it is evident that ear invcs- 

success of Newton be our guide, farther than tigation must proceed by steps, conducted by the 

they are supported by experiment. If philoso- sure hand of logical method. To take an in- 
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nee, lei m luun U> Galileo, while he is lench- 
; hi* friendi the cause of the rise of water in 
tatap, tie nyt Ihal it is owing to the pres- 
rc of the air. Thia b his principle; and lie 
BonnMS it in all its extern. ' AJI malter, tays 
I n beaTjr, mnd in particular air is heary. He 
ia paiiiu out the conoexion of this general 
iticiple with the phenomenon, 
■The rise of Ihe water in the pump is shown lo 
n paiiieular oa«e of the general bet in bydros- 
in. that fluids in communiealin^ vessels nil] 
jtd&t heighM nhich are inversely as their den- 
ies, or tliai columns of eqaal weights are in 
Dilihno. , 

'Tliis way of proceeding is called arf^ing a 
iori, or ttie synthetic method. It is (aunded 
)(Ut princjplos ; and the ^real progresj made 
' the iDathenntical iciencet, by this mode of 
Moiling, shows to what length it may be carried 
ih irresiilible evidence. It has long been 
iisid«r«d as the only inlet to true knowledge: 
1 tiothin([ was allowed to be known with cer- 
nty which conid not be demonstrated in this 
y to be irtie. Accordingly logic, or the *rt of 
■ODtni;, wu nothing but a set of rules for 
>4BfiIlly conducting this «if;iRnenl. 
Under tile direction of this intfatUble guide, 
liloaophy hat made sure progress towards per- 
llion. The explanation of an appearance in 
mfe it nothing but the arrangement of it into 
R general eUu in which it is compreherided. 
• class has its distinguishing m^, which, 
Itm it IS found in the phenomenon, fixes it in 
cbsi, then; to remain (br ever an addition to 
t stock of knowle<lge. Nothing can be lost 
)r other way but by forgetting it; and the 
otfines of philosophers become stable as the 
n of nature.' 
ITie Aristotelian logic, the syllogistic art, that 

I so much boasted of. as the only inlet to true 
Awledge, the only means of discovery, was 
direct opposition to the procedure of nature, 
which we acquire knowledge and discover 
Ui. The ancient logic supposed that all the 
tt principles are already known, and that no- 
ttg is wanted but the application of them to 
nii-tilat fiicts. But, were this Ime. the appli- 
lion of (hem can hardly be called a discovery ; 
t it is false, and the fact is that the first prrn- 
lles are genemlly the chief objects of our te- 
Ireh, and that they have coit.e into view only 
w and then as it were by accident, and never 

the labors of the logician. But curiosity was 
•akened, and men of genius were fretted as well 
ijlsgusled with the disquisitions of the schools, 
)i<4i on^ moment raised expectations by the 
ItimetiT of composition, and the next moraent 
med tnem by their inconsistency with expe- 
aice. They saw that the best way was to begin 
•w, to throw away the first principles altoge- 
tr, without exception, and endeavour to find 

II ncie ones, which should in every cise be 
lie 10 fict. ' Philosophers began to re- 

Ihal under the unnoticed tuition of nature 
had acquired much useful knowledge. The 
'of the inductive principle, l^ which 
prompts us to infer geneni laws from the 
1li«i of particular facts, gives a upeciei of 
the schools, but old as human 
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nature. It is a just and rational logic; for it is 
founded on, and indeed is the only habitual ap- 
pellation of, this maxim, 'That whaierer is true 
wilh respect to every individual of a class of 
events is true of the whole class." This is just 
the inverse of the maxim on which the Aristote- 
lian logic proceeded. 

This has given a new turn to the whole track 
of philosophical investigation. To discover first 
principles we must make extensive and accurate 
observations, so as to have copious inductions of 
facts, that we may not be deceived as to the ex- 
tent of the principle inferred from Ihem. We 
must extend our acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena, paying a minute attention to what is 
going on all around us ; and we must study na- 
ture, not shut up in our closet, drawing the pic- 
turefrom our own fancy, but in the world, copying 
our lines from her own features. To delineate 
human nature we must see how men act. To 
give the philosophy of the material world we 
must notice its phenomena. This method of 
studying nature has been prosecuted during these 
last two centuries with great eagerness and suc- 
cess. Philosophers have made accurate obser- 
vations of (acts, and copious collections of them. 
Men of genius have discovered many general 
powers both of mind and body ; and resem- 
blances among these have suggested powers still 
more general. By these efforts investigation be- 
came lamiliar ; hypotheses were ban«hed, and 
nothing was admitted as a principle which was 
not inferred from the most evident inductions. 
Conclusions from such principles became every 
day more conformable to experience. Mistakes 
sometimes happened ; but, recourse being had 
to more accurate observation or more certain in- 
duction, the mistakes were corrected. In the 
present study of nature, our steps are more slow, 
hrsi tiling, and painful ; our concblsions are more 
limited and modest; but our diM:ovcrii;s are 
more certain and progressive, and the results are 
more applicable to the purposes of life. This 
pre-eminence of modem philooophy over the 
ancient is seen in every path of enquiiy. It was 
first remarkable in the study of the material 
world ; and there it still continues to be most 
conspicuous. Bui K is no less to be seen in the 
Inter enquiries of philosophers in metapliytles 
and ethics, where the mode of investigation by 
analysis and experiment has been greaily adopt- 
ed ; and this has restored philosophers to the 
world and to society. They are no longer to be 
found-only in the academies of the sophists and 
the cloisters of the convent, but in the discharge 
of public and private duly. 

Not to expatiate on the great variety of corpo- 
real pleasures, which the present state of human ex- 
istence affords, man has improved this anxious 
■iesireoftheknowledgeofthe objects around him, 
so as to derive from them not only the meant of 
subsistence and comfort, but the most elegant 
and pleasing of all gratifications, the accumula- 
tiou of intelleclUMl knowledge, independent of 
nil consideration of its advantages. It is there- 
fore not only lawful but highly commendable, in 
such as possess the means uf intellect lui I im- 
provement, without relinoui-ihing the indispen- 
sable social duties, to push this advantage as fat 
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as it will go: and in all ages and countries it particular properties, and thus bdongtsiA 

has been considered as forming the best and smaller number ; as the prooertief ofai,iU 

highest distinction between man and man. are derived from the geoenl propoty ofcafrj 

^ tr r\ ty n sion, Combined with fluidity » elftsticitj, Itc 

Sect. V.-Of Experimental Philosophy. ^* j^ ^.^^ ^ particulir review ^tb|»l 

Experioiental philosophy is that which has its perties of bodies we naturally begin with wtf 

foundation in experience, wherein nothing is as- extension. This manifests itself in iheteij 

sumed as a truth but what is founded upon ocu- mensions of length, breadth, and tkicba 

lar demonstration, or which cannot be denied Hence proceeds the divisibility of msttcrfVK 

without violating the common sense and percep- our modem system supposes to reach efcatoi. 

tions of mankind. It proceeds entirely on fmity ; but, though this proposition be mppon 

experiments ; deduces the laws of nature, and by mathematical demonstrations, it is iinpoiik 

the powers and properties of bodies, with their we can either have any distinct idea of i, oil 

effects on each other, from experiments and ob- thejopposite doctrine, which teaches tfail an 

servattons. is composed of excessively minute jai^ 

Philosophers in former times, when reasoning called atoms, which cannot be diviaied is 

upon the appearances and operations of nature, smaller ones. The subtilty indeed to which aii 

instead of following this method, assumed such bodies may be reduced by mechanical owbii 

principles as they imagined sufficient for explain- surprising; and in some cases is so gnatlhi 

mg the phenomena. Hence for a great number we might be tempted to suppose that aftitfasi 

of ages experiment was abandoned ; no progress vision is impossible. Thus, in ghndingaij 

was made in science ; but systems were heaped lum, the inequalities of its surface are w < 

upon systems, having neither consistency with tually wom oif, that the whole becomes m&»l 

one another nor with themselves. tain degree invisible, showing not itself \nm 

The first who deviated from this method of light which falls upon it, but the image of tiff 

philosophising was the celebrated Roger Bacon, bodies; but the smallest scratch whididisMh 

who lived in the thirteenth century, and who is the equality of the surface is at once dis(iid^{ 

said to have spent £2000 (an immense sum in visible. 

those days) in making experiments. The ad- 3. From the arrangement of these i 

mirableCrichton, who flourished about the year particles of matter, whatever we suppose te 

1580, not only disputed against the philosophy to be, arises the various figures of bodies: nil 

of Aristotle, which had for so long been in vof^ue, hence figure is a property of all bodies nohi 

but wrote a book ai^ainst it. Contemporary with universal than extension, unless we speak flfbi 

this celebrated person was Francis lord Bacon, ultimate particles of matter, which, astkj* 

to whom we have so lai^ely referred, and who suppased to be destitute of parts, must oo» 

was in truth the founder of the experimental philo- quently be equally destitute of figure ; and ii 

sophy of modern times. In this luminous path same consequence will follow whether we idf 

followed sir Isaac Newton; but, unfortunately, this supposition or the other. The figors* 

neither Bacon nor Newton had an opportunity bodies are so extremely various and disuoia 

of becoming acquainted with many important that it is impossible to find any two peritfb 

facts which have since l)een brought to lioiht. alike. In most indeed the dissimilarity maik 

Their experimental philosophy was merely me- perceived by the naked eye ; but the microMft 

chanical, or derived from the visible operations ouickly discovers new varieties of figure, « 

of solid bodies, or of the grosser fluids. A re- tlie imbecility of our senses in this respect S*- 

markable instance of the orrors into which they lidity is another property essential to all mttr- 

were thus betrayed we have in the doctrine of By this we mean that property which one ([oB' 

projectiles, in which the most enormous devia- tity of matter has of excluding all other frofflS 

tions from truth were sanctified by the greatest space which itself occupies at that time. Haie 

names m the seventeenth century, merely by arises what we call resistance^ which is always* 

reasoning from the resistance of the air to bodies indication of solidity; and no less so in tkR 

moving slowly and visibly, to its resistence to bodies which we call fluid than in those ^)i^ 

the same bodies wlicn moved with hirrh degrees are the most solid. This may at first seem & 

of velocity. See Projf.ctiles. In oihtT cases be a contradiction; but fluids yield only «tai 

they were reduced to make use of words to ex- they can get away from the pressure ; in all ockB 

press immechanical powers, as attraction, repul- cases they resist as violently as the roost M 

sion, refraction, &c., which have since tended in bodies. Thus water confined in a tube wills 

no small degree to eml)arrass and confound sci« efi'ectually resist the impression of a piston thmt 

ence by the disputes that have taken place con- down upon it as though it were the most sobi 

ceming them. substance. 

The great foundations of the present system of 4. The distance of the parts of bodies fina 

experimental philasophy may be thus exhibited : each other is called their poromtyj and was fe^ 

1. All the material substances of which the merly supposed to be owing to a vacuum ioie* 

universe is composed are called natural bodies, spersed between them ; it is now chiefly regvM 

What we perceive uniform and invariable in in a comparative point of view. The poioiiiy 

these substances we call their properties. Some of bodies with regard to one another, may k 

of these are general and common to all matter, thus explained : — VVood, or a spon*^, is poratf 

as extension; others are proper to particular sub- with regard to water; but water itself is pow* 

stances, as for instance fluidity ; while some with regard to air, which it absorbs in copsi^ 

appear to ^e compounded of the general and able quantity. Both air and water again are p^ 
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njn» wiih regard lo heat, which produces very 
coDliderable changes upan Chem, ;iccording lolhe 
qiantitjr of illhev cootaio.or the manner it acts 
in their pores, vacuiiies of ibis kind indeed 
ire supposed !□ be absolutely necesr^ry to mo- 
tion : lor Ihough we may say, matter being divi- 
liblealramt ad infinitum, thai a body or su^lance 
more solid may move in anoiher substance thai 
j« more subtle, and that will give way to its 
Motion, we muat nerertheleu have lecourse to a 
bat retort, and admit of an ultimaie vacuum, 
which will give room sufficient to the least cor- 
puscle, that its pan A may take the place of its 
put B without the leMt resistance ; besides, il is 
not 10 be imagined that naiure, in fact, admits 
of that infinite divisibility which our imaginalion 
an conceive, and that every thing, which is pos- 
•ibte in ides^isaiall times practicable. All that 
ediEs is possible, but all thai is possible does not 
however exist. Qy deiaili/ is understood the 
pfopoilJOD between the eKension and soliijity of 
a body ; one body, therefore, is more dense Uian 
another, when, under the same deg^ree of exten- 
sion. it contains more aolid matter : and this 
([uility arises from condensation and compres- 
(MHi. Elatlicili/ is nothing more than that eRbtt 
bjtwhich eerlam' bodies, when compressed, endea- 
vour lo restore themselves to their former stale; 
nd this property supposes them compressible. 
A3 all these natural properties of bodies are of 
pnl utility in explaining the principles of phy- 
tiea, and in applying them to all the arts, expe- 
rimental philosophy proves their reality by a 
tkousand examples. 

3. We discover slill other properties in bodies; 
■nch M mobilily, which we must not here con- 
tMod with motion : for mobility arises from cer- 
uin dispositions which are not in an equal 
dtgne in all bodies ; whence it comes thai some 
are more easily moved than others; and this 
proceeds from the resistance to motion which is 
peiceiTed in all bodies having regard merely lo 

incniB, or inert force- A body is said lo be in 

■Mlioi) when it is actually moving from one 

fbceto another; or whenever a body changes 

Ri nnialion with regard to the ohjecia tliat sur- 

KMnd it, either nearly or remotely, it is said to 

be in motion. There are three prmcipnl matters 

I mbecoMidered in a moting bwly : its direction, 

I Jtt vdocily, and the quantity of its motion ; and 

I. here pbyiicseinlainihe force of moving power; 

I fiwy likewise di.<linguish between simple and 

I Compound motion. Simple motion is ihai which 

i«e« from only one force, or which tends to only 

le poini, Il describes the laws, and explains 

e resistance of mediums; the resistance of 

I friction ; the difficuliies of a perpetual motion ; 

I the alteration of direclion occasioned by the 

1 of a llnid matter ; reflected 



; the 






INM by the shock of bodies, &c. Compound 
notion is thai of a body impelled lo move 
fcy Mveial causes or powers wbich acl accord- 
ing to their different directions. Physics here 
Ktewiw investigales the laws of motion; and is 
^^ BUticvhrly applied to the explaining, underthis 
^L bead, what ate called the central forces, which 
^B'fXMliiee a motion that is either circular or m ii 



tnirve line, and which incessantly urge the mov- 
ing body either lo approach or recede from the 
centre. To distinguish th>>se from each other, 
the former is called the centripelal force, and the 
laHer the centrifugal force. 

G- Thepowersof ntfrarfionand repaliion seem 
lo be common lo all matter, and the componeiu 
parts of al) substances are kept in their place* 
by ihediie balance of these opposite powers. If, 
by any means, ihe particles of any subaunce be 
removed beyond their sphere of mutual altrac* 
tion, ihey repel one another, as those of water 
when it becomes steam. Of the different kinds 
of altraclioQ, that of graBUuliun seems to extend 
to the greatest possible distance; but thai which 
keeps together the parts of the same substance, 
thence called the attraction of cohesion, and Ihe 
different kinds of chemical attractions called 
affinities, only act at a small distance. Of the 
causes of these attractions we are entirely igno- 
ranl. See Attractioh. 

T. By gravity, or ponderetity, is to be under- 
stood that force which occasions bodies to pass 
from a higher lo a lower place, when nothing op- 
poses their course, or when the obstacles are not 
sulbcienl to stop ihem. Speculative philosophy 
investigates its cause, and perhaps in vain. CX' 
penmental |*ilosophy contents itself with de- 
scribing Ihe plienomena, and teaching the laws of 
gravity, which ate Ihorou^ly established by a 
thousand reiterated experiments. In order pro- 
perly to understand this subject, we must take 
care not lo confound the term gravity with thai 
of weight. By the former we understand that 
force which urges bodies to descend through a 
certain space in a given time. By the latter ii 
meant the quantity of a heavy body that is con- 
tained under the satne bulk. The phenomena 
are exphined by the experiments themselves, 
and by inferences deduced from them. H^dro- 
tlalici is a science of wliich the object is the 
gravity and equilibrium of fluids in particular. 
Though the gravity of these bodies is the same 
with that of otiiers, and is subject to the same 
laws, yet Iheir stale of fluidity gives rise to par- 
ticular phenomena, which it is of consequence to 
know. Bui, as hydrostatics cannot be success- 
fiiUy treated on without Ihe assistance of calcu- 
lation, it haj! been ranked among the mathemati- 
cal sciences. See HvDHosTATics. We say the 
same with regard lo nieriaRtci, which is the art 
of employing, by die aid of machines, the notion 
of bodies, in conformity lo its properties anil 
laws, as well with regard to solids as fluids, either 
more cominodiously or more advantageously. 

After it has mode the most accurate experi- 
ments and observations on the general properlie* 
of bodies, experimental philosophy paues to the 
examination of the air, water, heat, light, colon, 
8(c. The air is a fluid with which we lue sur- 
rounded from the instant of our birth, and wiih- 
oui which we cannot exist. It is by the properties 
and the influences of the air. that nature sivea 
increase and perfection to all that it producei 
for our wants and conveniencies ; it is the spi- 
rit of navigation ; sound, voice, speech Itself, 
nothing more than percussions of the air ; 
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commonly called the atmotpherey has that variety cury in the barometer, and why it sinks in pro- 
of remarkable functions which perpetually stimu- portion as the heig^ht of the atmosphere diminishes ; 
lates and rewards the most diligent research, as also for its figure, extent, ana weight; it shows 
Experimental physics, therefore, considers the the method of deterihining the height of moim- 
air, 1 . Of itself, independently of its bulk, and tains, the nature of sound in general, of its pio- 
the figure of its whole body ; it examines its pagation, and of sonorous bodies.' 3. Its chemical 
essential properties ; as its gravity, density, elas- qualities and properties, in which are to be 
ticity, &c. The air-pump is here of indispensa- traced some of the most splendid discoveries of 
ble use ; and examines in what manner space, or modem science. See Aerology, Aib, Athos- 
a vacuunj, is made ; demonstrate the necessity pbebe, &c. 

of air to the preservation of animal life ; the ef- But we cannpt further partici^larise. It will 
feet it has on sound, fire, and gunpowder, in suffice to remark .Kere that the .best, tendency of 
vacuo; and a hundred other facts of various de- modem philosiophy is to reduce to experiment 
yrees of curiosity. 2. It considers the air of the every part of natural science; to break iip and 
terrestrial atmosphere, sometimes Us a fluid at away trom system ; and to ms^e every part of 
rest, and sometimes as in motion. And by these what is tau^t for philosophy only a more en- 
means it accounts for th^ variation of the mer- larged indiex of nature. 



PIIILOSTORGIUS, an ecclesiastical his- not philostrati, but Philostratorum qu« super- 

torian of the fourth century, bom in Cappadocia, sunt omnia. 

who wrote an abridgment of ecclesiastical his- Philostratus, nephew of the precedioe, flou- 

tory, in which he treats Athanasius with severity, rished in the reign of Heliogabalus, and wrote 

lliis work contains many curious and interesting an Account of the Lives of the Sophists, which 

Iiarticulars. The best edition is that of Henry is extant, and contains many particulars which 

de Valois in Greek and Latin. There is also at- are to be met with no wjiere else. There were 

tributed to him a book against Porphyry. other two Philostrati, both philosophers, who 

PHILOSTRATUS (Flavins), an ancient Greek flourished, the one under Augustus, the other 

author, who flourished 1)etween A«D. 190 and under Nero. 

244. He wrote The Lifeof ApolloniusTV^nsus, PHILOTAS, the name of two generals, who 

and some other tracts still extant. Eusebius fought under Alexander the Great. To one of 

calls him an Athenian, because he taught at them Cilicia was allotted, on his death. A third, 

Athens ; but Eunapius and Suidas always speak who also fought bravely under Alexander, was 

of him as a Lemnian : and he himself hints as the son of Parmenio ; but was put to death for 

much in his Life of ApoUonius. He frequented conspiring a&ainst that monarch; A.A.C. 330. 
the schools of the sophists, particularly Damia- PHILUTIS, a servant maid at Home, who 

mus of Ephesus, . Proclus Naucratitas, and Hip- saved her country men from destmction. Ai^er 

podromus of larissa. He was one of those the siege of Rome by the Gaub, the Fidenates 

learned men whom the philosophic empress assembled an army, and marched against the 

Julia Augusta, wife of Severus, had continually capital, demanding all the wives and daughters 

about her. By her command he wrote the IMe in the chy as the only conditions of peace. The 

of ApoUonius, as he himself informs us. Suidas demand astonished the senators ; and, when they 

and Hesychius say that he was a teacher of rhe- refused to comply, Philotis advised them to 

toric, first at Athens, and then at Rome, from the send all their female slaves disguised in matron's 

reign of Severus to that of Philip, who obtained clothes, and she offered to march herself at their 

the empire in 244. Philostratus's Life of Apol- head. Her advice was followed : and when the 

lonius has erroneously been attributed to Lucian, Fidenates had feasted late in the evening, and 

because it has been printed with some of that were ouite intoxicated and fallen asleep, Aiilotis 

author*s pieces. Philostratus endeavours, as lightea a torch as a signal for her countrymen 

Cyril observes, to represent ApoUonius as a to attack the enemy. Tlie whole was successful ; 

wonderful and extraordinary person. The so- the Fidenates were conquered ; and the senate, 

phistical and affected style of PhUostratus, the to reward the fidelity of the female slaves, per- 

sources whence his materials have been drawn, mitted them to appear in the dress of the Roman 

and the absurdities and contradictions with matrons. 

which he abounds, plainly show his history to PHILOXENUS, a dithyrambic poet of Cy- 
be nothing but a collection of fables. His thera. He enjoyed the fevor of Dionysius, ty- 
works, however, have engaged the attention qf rant of Sicily, for some time, till he offended him 
critics of the first class. A veiy exact and beau- by seducing one of his female singers. During 
tiful edition was published at Leipsic, 1709, in his confinement he wrote an allegorical poem, 
folio, by Olearius, professor of Greek and Latin : called Cyclops; in which he delineated the 
and a translation into Englbh has been pub- character of the tyrant under the name of Poly- 
lished by Blount. At the end of ApoUonius's phemus, and represented his mistress under that 
Life there are ninety-five letters which go under of Galatsa, and himself under that of Ulysses. 
his name. They are not, however, believed to The tyrant, who was fond of poetry and -ap- 
be his. Some of them, though it is not easy to plause, liberated Philoxenus ; but the poet re- 
determine which, were written by his nephew ; fused to purchase his liberty by saying things 
as were also the last eighteen in the Book of unworthy ofhimself, and applauding the wretched 
Images. This is the reason why the title runs verses of Dionysius, who therefore sent him to 
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a wUich Uionysius bad repeated, and whicli 
utien bad received with llie greatest ap- 
Philoxeaus gave no answer, but ordered 
I guardi that surrounded the tyrant's table lo 
' 'liiD bacW to the qtiarrws. Dionysius was 
d with his Immor and tinnness, and for- 
« him. Ptailoxenus died at Ephe^us about 
iL.A,C. 380. 
PniLoxENUS, 1. An officer of Alexander, who 
ceived Cilicia at the general division of t!ip 
Jems to be cDtifounded witlj 
liitoias. 2, A son of I'lolemy, who was .given 



iTpev. Something to cause love ; to clintm or 

The melting kiss thai sips 

The jellied ph-llri of her bps. Cleavtiani. 

Tfaiicup a cure for bolli our ills lias brought. 

Yosnecd not feat » pftillcr in the dniugtit. Dryin. 

Let not those lli»l have repudialad the more invil- 

res pAillrsil and bewitched by 

- ■ Tmgw. 
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liigh pcieaihood continued in tbe race of Pliiiiua*, 
from iiMoa down tu the high pri«sl Eb, for 
about 335 years; when il was forfeiiiHl by Lbu 
wickedness of £h*s sani. It relumed, however, 
i^aa into the bmily of lileaiar in the reiKn of 
S.iul, who, having kilted Abimelech, and the 
other priests and people of Nob, gave the high- 
priesthood to Zadok, of the race of Pbitiehas. 
At the same lime David had Abiatluu wtth him, 
of tlie race of'EVt who perfurmed the function* 
of liigh priest- So (hat, after the deaili of Saul, 
David coDiinued the priesthood to Zadok and 
Abiatliar conjointly. But, towards tlie end of 
David's reiffn, Abiathar having joined in ihecon- 



spiracy of Adoniiab, to the prejudice of Solomon, 
he vna disemced, aud Zadok onty was acknuw- 
led^ed. 'Die priesthood continued in his family 



■led goddess keepi hec paitiul court ; 
tlpoa K wheel of aineihysi she silt, 
Sltcv and resumes, sad uuiIbb, and frowns by Gl£. 
[g fhis sdll Ubyiinlh around her lie 
" idU. pkillrtt, globes, and jchemes of palmistry. 

OurlA'i OiifunMry. 
s A pKillrt that his neither drug noi enchantment in 
I, lo'e if you would raise love. Addiun, 

PuiLTEit is derived from the Greek fikcu, I 
re, oifiXes, a lover. Philters are dislingtiished 
_M trae and spurious, and were given bj ilie 
Creeln and Romans to excite love. The spurious 
btt spelts or charms, supposed lo have an effect 
Ctjroud the ordiiiary laws of nature by some 
^p0e virtue. Many grave authors have believed 
•e mdit^ of lliese philters, and alleged lacts in 
fen&maden of their iientimenls ; among tlie r$st, 

Via HtLHONT. 
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bhannacvi &c., i 

- piiilVra, 



rSu 



Lat. philtmm. In 



PIIILVRA, in fabulous hislotj, one of the 
'Ooeanidei. whom Saturn met in I'hrace. 'The 
'jd, to escape from ihe vigihince of Rhea, 
_.iU)ged himself into a horse, to enjoy (he coiij- 
jpny of Philyra, by whom he "had a sofi, half a 
Rian vid half a horse, called Chiron. Philyra 



Ittre. She was accordingfy luelaraorphosed iniu 
"tree, called by her name among the Greeks. 

PllEMOSIS, or raiher Pmuosts, b medicine, 
Gr. fiiiMOif, a disorder in the glans penis, when 
it t> bound loo light by the prwpuiium and can- 
pot be uncovered ; al:io a hrm carnoaity of the 

" PHINEAS, or P»iNLu.\3,or,ai the Jews pro- 
nounce it, Pinchas, the son of Kleaiar, and 
gnndwn of Aaron. lie was the third his'' 

SiesI of the Jews, and discharged iliis office ffom 
M. 2571 till 2500. He was particularly com- 
nnded in Scripture for the :eat he ibowed for 
1^ preMTvatioa of hia countrymen from iilolatry, 
na WTO different occasions; Num. xxv. 7 — l.i, 
•iid J(»»h. K»ii. 13—31. Tlie dignity t,r llit 



till after the captivity of Babyli 
the destruction of the letnple. From Ihe begin- 
ning of Zadok's priesthood alone, and ^e ex- 
clusion of Abialhar, to the ruin of Ihe temple, is 
10B4 years. As Phineas lived after the death 
of Joshua, and before Ihe first servitude under 
L'ushan-rishalhaim, during the republic (Judges 
xvii. 6, xviii. I, xxi.34), bis death is supposed 
to httve happened A.M. 2390. The rabbies 
allow a very long life lo Phineas. Same say he 
lived to the time of Ihe high priest £li, or even 
lo tliat of Samson. 

PHlNi^US, in fidiulous history, was Non of 
AgGDor, king of Phsnicia, or, according to some, 
of Neptune, lie became king of Thmce or Bi- 
Ihynia. He married Cleopalra or Cleobuln, the 
daughter of Boreas, by whom he had Plexippu* 
and Pandion. Aft^ her death, he married Idxa 
or Idothcii, ihe diiuehter of Uardanus. Ida^ 
jealous of his former wife's children, accuited 
iliem of attempts upon their fullier*$ life and 
crown, or, as others assert, of attempts upon her 
virtue; on which they were condemned hy Phi- 
neus to be deprived of their eyes. This cruelty 
was soon after punished by. the gods; for Plu- 
neus suddenly became blind, and the harpie* 
were sent by Jupiler lo keep him b continual 
alarm, and to spoil the meats on his table- He 
was afterwards delivered from these monsters by 
his brDlliers-in-kw Zetes and Cahiii, who pnr^ 
sued ihem as lar as llie Strophades. tie like- 
wise recovered his sight by means of ihe Aiyo- 
nauls, whom he had received with great hespi- 
lalily, and whom he instructed In (he easiest and 
speediest way of arriving at Colchis, lie was 
killed by Hercules. 

PHINTIA, an ancienl town of Sicily, at the. 
month of Ihe Chimera.—Cicero, in Verr. 

PHIPPS (Constantine John), lord Mulgrave, 
F.tl.S., a late celebmied British navigator, bprn 
in 1746. He wa3 great grandson of ConsiantinQ 
Pliipps, lord chancellor of Ireland in 1714, and 
son of Conslaoline, the fttsi lord Mulgrave, by 
Calliarine, daughter of the earl of Anelesea. He 
Miccteded his father in 1775, He entered young 
into the naval service, under liis uncle, the earl 
of Bristol. He was elected M. P. for Lincoli^ j 
und became an able speaker. He was also eqii- 
iiuut as a naval commander, and made a voyage I 
lo Ihe North Pule, from Jnnc 4th, to SepteniUu 
*.!4th, 1773, to determine htm lor navigation ku' 
pmciicable lo tlie north pole : iui accounl of 
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ke piMjikel ia 1774. He is abo nid lo 

Cook'f bft Vo^ace. He Bviied Aamt 
EltBbcth, tei^lMcr of Xatend OMilaoBdclej, 



who M in imo, Icmw a dni^tfcr. He 

peer J«ai 




eraalail a Bmidb peer Jumt \7ik, 1790; aad 
died at lici^ October lOik, 1792; lea^ng; a 
iaf9elbrtaae,aadoaeofdbeeoBple«cst Itbnncs 
tt'EosbiKly for works on oaral scaenee. 

PHIZ, «. I, a ndicoloos oontractioo of ii 

pbysiogBOiiiy ; dbe Cmx, io a sense of oontempL K«r is 

HisatrwastooprcNid, aadkis leatBicsaBiis, Who bat a ki 

As if bciaf a trailOT bad aimed kis pktM. Aepaqr. His kait to 

Tke eayksfic speaker dearly lotcs to oppose. For muj 

lBeMtsctiaeoBfe«eBl,BosetoBose; PeLBCM, in the 

As o tke fBooMO oa kis aeif^boar's ptir ^ fy^^^ bomon m lLn-HP f die 

ToariMd with tke attgnetkadatuaeted kis. G»p«r. the blood to be co«po«L The 

PllLEBUTOMIZE,«.s.fcr.a.> Fr.pAir- phlegm or water an d^entaiy body ; the cha- 

Pmxaof^oMY^ f. ) batamte ; racters of which arc floidityy insipidity, and ▼©- 

Gt. ^XtfivtofUL, fXfifr, fX</3oc» ▼em, and riyiyw, latility. 

to cot Bioodletttiig ; the act or practice of PHLEGMASIA, an order of disewes. in Dr. 
openinf^ a rein for medical intentions; to hit Cullen's system of physic See Msdicibe, In- 
Wood, dex. 

Paios for the speadiag oC tke spiriu^ome neaiest PHLECMON, a. f . \ Gr. iUrmm^. An 

to die eopuN» aoa smft loss of spmu by ftOAcUmy. Phleo'-osocs, «fr. \ inllami^itio^baming 

PW**-*^ isnot cam, bat mischief; die bJ2r;o "^"^S^l^^^^Lu,^ u tL. foii rk.^.|- 

flowiagMiAhebodrwereallma. Hd^^l^. fJL*^^!^!^!^^^^^ 

ThtTfraU bodies of laea most hare an eracaatioa «"» g«»d bbod. and nearest of km to rt. 

fortk«rk«noa«,.ndbep^j2^^ I.j^^.,^,,^^ ^^~;. 

AldMm|b, in iadispositioas of theUrT^ mamder of ap*ii5g««i«or«deaatic tamo«N^ 

coBsiderttioos are made in phUbotomw to their sitoa- -"^va^* 

tioB, yet, when the heart is alieeted, it U thooght PHLEGON, sumamed Tiallianos, was bom 

9M eActaal to bleed on the right as the left. in Trallis, a dty of Lydia. He was the emperor 

Hadrian's freed man, and lived to the eighteenth 



PHLRGETHON, Gr. fXryf Om, i. c. burning, y«tf of Antoninus Pius. He wrote scrcral worka 

m mythology, a river of Hell, whose waters ^ fS'^^ erudition, of which we have nothing 

flamed.— Virg. iEn. vi. 550. left but frasments. Among these was a Hia- 

^ r ^ ' g3g,g quoted by Eusebius trom one of his works, 

A oast's foot, I fear, is too phlegmatieh a meat. respecting an extraordinary eclipse of the sun 

ShaktffMre, attended by an earthquake, has been supposed 

The patnd vapours, though exciting a fever, do to allude to the darkness and earthquake that 

coUiquate the phUgmatiek humours of the b^y. hapnened at our Saviour's passion. But this 

v^.*»««. «»«...i.-4.^ • » ij J i!i"^^'\ has been disputed among the learned ; Whiston 

geoeratioDs. Brovne, negative. 

Make the proper uie of each extreme, PHLEGY^ an ancient people of Thessaly, 

And write with fury, but correct with pfclr^. ^"O, under their leader Phlegyas, plundered and 

KotcomtH^, burnt the temple of ApoUo at Delphi. A few 

A lioen cloth, dij>ped in common spirit of wine, is of them afterwards settled at Phocis. — Paus. ix. 

not burnt by the flame, because the phlegm of the 36, Horn. II. 13. 
liquor defends the cloth. Boylt. PHLEGYAS, in fabulous histoiy, a son of 

The pituitous temper of the stomachick ferment Mars, king of the Lapith« in Thessaly, and &ther 

roust be corrected, and the phUgmagogust must eva- of Ixion, and of Coronis, the mother of iEscula- 

*" a! Ik • k k* . r u t, /^' P'«« by ApoUo. Phlegyas, in revenge for his 

Some, to hfs .hare.'it is quickly tempered by the ™T*'r *"\•Pu''^^^?^,..^i u^"^ ^^Zi 

coldness of the rest. Additon, *«™Pl« J ^^ ^^^h Apollo killed him and placed 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by meant of ite oily Wn^ »» hell, with a Uige stone ready to fall on 

paru, and. being dUtilled often from salt of tartar, nis head.— i^ota. ix. 36, Ovid. Met. v. 87. 
grows by every distillation more and more aqueous PHLEME, n. f. Lat. phUbatomu^. Com- 

and pkkgmatick, ^ Newton, roonly written fleam. An instrument placed on 
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W vein, and driven into it wiih a blow ; parli- 
[ eaUriy in bleeding of honei. 
I PULEU:il, io botany, cat'a-tail giaas, a genus 
I of the digynia order, and iriandria class of 
I pUnis; natural order ^urih, gtumina. 
' PHLIAS, the son of Bacchus and Ariadae, 
ine of the Arionauts. — Paus. ti. 12. 
PHLOGISTIC, from phlogiston. Inflamma- 
I toiy ; of or belonging to phlogiston, or inflam- 
■■•Matiility. Id this sense it is used by Dr. Cut- 
n ien of intliuninaiory diseases. Dr. Brown, abo, 
1 in hts first edition of his Elementa Medicinx, 
I vued (his word in a sense somewhat similar, and 
I Ike opposite lerm anliph1o|^lic for diseases of 
1 debility ; but he afterwards changed these terms 
[ M tlhniic and asthenic as more proper to express 
iisaucs of strength and weakness. 

PII LOGISTIC ATED, in chemistry, impreg- 
Mted with the imaginary principle of phlogiston ; 
ftienD and docitioe now nearly obsolete. 

PHLOGISTON was formerly used by chemists 
MOipress a principle which was supposed to 
■net the composition of various bodies, but 
which is now exploded. The bodies which 
were thought to contain it in the largest quantity 
Kt the inSammable substances ; and the pro- 
perty which these substances possess of being 
MMMptible of inflammation vnu thought to de- 
pend on this principle; and hence it was some- 
InoN called the prmcipte of inflammability. In- 
tenoMtion, according to this doctrine, was the 
tepaiation of this principle, or phlogiston, from 
tte Olber matter which composed the combustible 
fewlf. As the emission of light and heal always 
■teDded its separation, the chemists concluded 
iAm it was light and heat combined with other 
'titw in a peculiar manner, or that it was 
teoi bigdly elastic and very aubtile matter, on 
tacrtoin modificalioas of which heat and light 
'flepended. But its existence, as a chemical 
bnnciple in the composition of bodies, is now 
JUly proved to be Iklse. Sir Isaac Newton was 
Ac im who established chemistry on scientific 
'poood. Prom his time till the middle of ^e 
eighteenth century no real improvement was 
~ ' The progress this science has made 
hal period is owing to the important dis- 

- , of the existence of heat in a state of com- 

^mIUob with other matter. Heat, thus combined, 
WMa Its activity, or becomes insensible, just as 
•dds, or any other active substance, loie their 
^nt qualities in composition. Heal, in this 
wmbined state, was called by its ingenious dis- 
iCOverer, Dr. Black, latent heal, and it was found 
■Id be very abundant in the atmosphere, which 
•Iwei its etistence as an elastic fluid lo the quan- 
llly of latent heal that it contains. After this dis- 
'Vavery, Crawford, considering that air was ah- 
^•Mhed by aborning body, concluded that the heal 
Miichappeaisin the combusiitHiofacombusiible 
.todjr i« tbe heat that had before existed in the air 
%fiieb was consumed by ihe burning body. La- 
'Voiaier and others, prosecuting tins enquiry, found 
that Ihe combustible body, while it is burning, 
^nttei with the basis of the air, and that the heat 
Mich the air contained, and which was the cause 
of the air enstiog in the state of air, is expelled. 
See. however, this theory more fully elucidated 
under Cbfmistry, Mfit, Oxtr-iv, Sic, 
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PHLOGOTICA. Phlogoticui; from fl(y«, 
to burn- The name of the second order of the 
class hzmalica, in Good's Nosology. Inflam- 
mations. Its genera are apcMiemu, phlegtnone, 
phyma, ionthus, pblysii, erythema, empresma, 
ophthalmia, catairfaus, dysentena, bucnemht, 
arthrosii. 

PHLUMIS, the sage-tree, or Jerusalem sage; 
a genus of the gymnospermia order, and didy- 
namiaclassof plants: natural order forty-secund, 
verticillatx. There are louneen species, nil of 
which have perennial roots, and of mxny the 
stalks also are pereiminl. The Utter rise fram 
two to five or six feet high; and are adorned 
with yellow, blue, or purple flowers in whorts. 
They are all ornamental plants ; and deserve a 
plB<>e in gardens, as tliey are suflicienily hardy 
(0 endure the Didinary winlers in this climate : 
they require, however, a pretty warm siiuation, 
There are two S|iecies peculiarly adapted lo the 
shrnbbenr, tii. 

1. P. fructicosa, a native of Spain and Sicily. 
Of this there are three varieties, Lllie broad- 
leaved Jerusalem sage-tree is now very common 
in our gardens. Its beauty is great, aiid its 
culture very easy. It grows lo about five feet 
hiyh, and spreads its brunches without order 
all around. The old branches are covered with 
a diriy, greenish, dead, tailing, ill-looking bark ; 
and this is the worst properly of this shrub; but 
the younger shoots are while and beautiful; 
they are four-cornered, woolly, and soft to ihe 
touch. The leaves are roundish, oblong, and 
moderately large ; these grow opposite at the 

{Dints of Ihe shrub on long foot-stalks. They are 
loary to a degree of wiiileness, and their (bol- 
sialks are woolly, white, tough, and strong. The 
flowers are produced in June, July, and August, 
at the top joints of the young shoots, in large 
yhorled bunches. They are labiatetl, each con- 
sisting of two lips, the upper end forked, and 
bending over the other. The color is a most 
beautiful yellow, and, being large, they exhibit 
their golden flowers at a great distance. 3. The 
narrow leaved Jerusalem sage-tree is of lower 
growth than the other, seldom rising higher tlian 
a yard or four feet. This shrub is in every re- 
spect like the other; only tbeslioots have a mot« 
upright tendency. The leave* also are narrower, 
and more inclined to a lanceolate form : they 
are numerous in both sorts, and hide Ihe defor- 
mity of the bark on the older stems. In short, 
these sorts are qualified for shrubberies of all 
kinds, or lo be set in borders of flower-gardent, 
where Ihey will fiower, and be exceeded by very 
few shrubs. 3. The Cretan sage-tree is still of 
lower growth than either of Ihe former, seldom 
arising lo a yard in height. The leaves are of 
the same white hoary nature; they are very 
broad, andstandonlongfool-slalks. llie flowers 
are of a delightful yellow color, very large, and 
grow in large whorli, which give the plant great 

3. P. purpurea, purple phlomis, or Portugal 
sage, four feet high ; the stalks woody, and send- 
ing forth several angular branches, which are 
covered with a white bark. The leaves are 
spear-shaped, oblong, woolly underneath, cre- 
naled, and grow on short 1'ool.sialks. Tlie flowen 
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are produced io whorU from the joints of the with strong black bristles ; the fore feet haveuo 

branches. They are of a deep purple color, and claws; the hiad paws have four long claws. Hie 

have narrow involucra. They appear in June animal measures four ieet. 

4ad July, but are not succeeded by ripe seeds 2. P. barbata, the great seal, has long while 

in £ngland. There is a variety of this species whiskers with curled points. Tbebackisarchedy 

with iron-colored flowers, and another with black, very deciduous, and' very thinly disperMd 

flowers of a bright purple. There are some over a thick skin, which is almost naked in suai« 

other shrubby vorts of phlomis, of great beauty ; mer. The teeth of this species are like those of 

but these not only often lose their leaves, and the common seal (No. 18) ; the fore foet are like 

even branches, from the first frost, but are fte- the human hand, the middle toe boiog the long* 

quently wholly destroyed, if it happen to be est, and the thumb short. They are upwards of 

severe. They are low shrubs, very beautiful, twelve feet ioog. The Greenlanders cut out of 

and look well among perennial flowers, where the skin of this species thongs and lines, a finger 

they will not only class as to size with many of thick, for the seal fishery. Its flesh is as wlute 

that sort, but, being rather tender, may with them as veal, and is esteemed the ^lost delicate of uqr. 

liave such extraoidinary care as the owner may Xhey produce plenty of lard, but very little ofl. 

think proper to allow them. The propagation of The skins of the young are sometimes used to 

the above sorts is very easy, and is accomplished lie on. They inhabit the high sea about Green- 

either by layers or cuttings. 1. If. a little earth land, are very timid, and commonly rest on the 

be thrown upon the branches any time in the floating ice. The females breed about March, 

winter, they will strike root and be good plants and bring forth each a single young one on the < 

by the autumn following, fit for any place. Thus ice, generally among the islands. The old ones 

&isy is the culture by that method. 2. The cut- swim very slowly. On the north coast of See*- 

tings will also grow, if planted any time of the land is found a species twelve feet long. A young 

year. Those planted in winter should be the one, seven feet and a half long, was shown in 

woody shoots of the former summer : these London some years ago, which was so for from 

may be set dose in a shady ho^i ; and, being maturity as to have scarcely any teeth : yet the 

watered in dry weather, will <>ften grow. This common seals have them complete befoie they 

shrub may be propagated by young slips also, attain the size of six feet, their utmost growth, 

in any of the summer months. These should be ^ae pf this species, Uirger than an ox, was fiNind 

planted in a shady bosder, like sage, and well in the 'Kamtschatkan seas, from 56° lo 64® lat 

watered. If the border. is nqt naturally shady, N., c^led by d^e natives ladi-tak. They weighed 

the b^s must be hooped, and covered with mat- 8(X)lbs. and weoe eaten by Bebring screw ; but 

ting in hot weather. VVateriuK must be con- their flesh vras loathsome. The cubs are entirely 

stantly aflbrded them ; and with this care and black, 

management many of them will grow. 3. P. Chilensis, the Chilese seal, has alengish 

PHLOX, the lychnidea, or iMstard lychnis ; s)i»out, external ears, and five toes to each foot 

a genus of t^e monogynia order, and pentandria It inhabits the codsts of Chili and Juan Fer- 

class of plants, natural order twentieth, rotacec. nandez. 

There are seven species, all juatives of North 4. P. cristata, the klapmus, or hooded seal of 

America. They iiave perennial roots, from Pennant has a offe<4 on toe fore part of the head^ 

which rise 4ierbaceous stalks, from nine inches to the body is of a gray color, having a thick coat 

two feet in height, adorned with tubulated of bkick wool, interspersed with white hairs. It 

Mowers of a purple color. They are propagated is a large animal, ano has a strong folded skin on 

by offsets, and wUl bear the winters in Uiis its for^ead, falling over its eyes and nose. Tins 

country. They require ^ moist, rich soil, in species inhabits the south coast of Greenlaiidt 

which they thrive better, and grow fester than in west of Iceland and NewfoundUnd. 

any other. 5. p. feaciata, the harnessed seal, or nibboe 

PIILYCTEN^, in medicine, sioaU eruptions .seal of Pennant, is of a blackish color, and 

on the skin. marked with yellow stripes resembling harness 

PHOBETOR, from fo0((#, to terrify, in my- across the neok, along the sides, and h auncfaes* 

ihology, one of the sons of Somnus, and his They inhabit the Kurile Isles, 

prime minister. His office was to terrify men 6. i. P. groenlandica, the swartside, of Enle- 

during sleep, by appearing to them in the foim ben, the attarsoak of Crautz, or harp seal of Pen- 

of a wild beast or serpent*— Ovid. Met. xi. 640. nant, has a smooth, head, no external ears, the 

PIIOCA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds body gray, with a black semilunar mark on the 

of the ord^ ferae. There are six shsirp-pointed side. Bodi fore and hind paws have distinct 

fore-teeth in the upper jaw, the two outermost nails ; the head is black and pointed ; the tail 

bemg larger ; and four blunt, parallel, distinct, slK>rt and horizontal. The animal is nine feet 

«;qu^ fore teeth in the under jaw. There is but long. They inhabit Greenland, Newfoundland, 

one dog-tooth, and five or sax three-pointed Iceland, the Whale Sea, the Frozen Ocean and 

grinders ; and the hind legs are united so as to Karatschatka. The skin is good and the oil 

resemble a sheep's tail ; are stretched much much valued. 

backwards, and bound together. Mr. Kerr enu- ii. P. groenlandica BiKra, the bedlemer, is a 

merates nipeteen species, apd five varieties. blackish variety of tlie above. 

1 . P. Australis, the Falkland seal, has short 7. i. P. hespida, or P. foetida, the neitsek, 

Dointed external ears, and inhabits the Falkland or rough seal, is distinguished by a short nose 

r^Ips. The color is cinereous^ the hairs tipt and short round head; a body almost elliptical, 

uith a dirty while ; the noe>c is sIkhI, and beset covered with lard almost to the hind feet. Ttil< 
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tfttiet wIdoiD cnwuls lout rett in ienflh. Their 
bain are cloaely set tngclher, Boft, long, and 
Mmewliat erect, intermixed vriih curte. Ilie; 
JM «f n duiky color ; mixed with while, w^iich 
IHdiMhiim vanE9 lo white, wiili a dusky dorsa) 
line. Tb^ ne<rer (requent the higb seas, but 
ifccepon Uie fixed ice in iheremotebayi neor the 
kom lind ; and, when old, never forsake their 
kunta. lliej couple m .Intte, and brin; forth 
.ia Jatuary on the ice. In lluu cold situation 
Ittey have a hole for lishin^; near which ih»y 
generally [emaiii solitary, being rarely found in 
pain. They often sleep on the surlace of the 
aater, and thus become an easy prey to ilie 
ca^le- They feed on imsll hsh, shrimps. &c. 
"at ikin, tendons, and lard, are used in the 
mac way with those of other seals. I'he flesh 
ia >ea and itilid, especially in males, which is 
MBNMed even by the Greenlanders. 

ii- P. hispidaquadrata, or Newfoundland stal, 
th a. larger variety of [be above, called by the 
— -' ' nnten in Newfaundlatid. the sqaare phij^ 
ya. Itweighi 500lbs. Its coat is like that uf a 
T»Mtr-dog ; so that ii appears by Ihe length of iLs 
hair to be alUed lo Ibis species; but Ihe vaat 
diflorence in size admits not of that decision, 

8. y. jutma, ihe maned seal of Schreber, or 
kMUne itCBbof Pennant, inhabits the coast of the 
Hortfa Pacific Ocain, west coa.*! of America, 
TalUand Islands, Patagonia, Karotsehatka, and 
Ike Karile lilas. The color is reddish; the 
mie* are sometimes twenty'ttve feet long, vet^h 
U or 1600 Ibt., and have a long flovriiig mane 
«M their necks. Their voice is like that of a 
boU : the head is Inrge ; nose short and turned 
n|i: with large (trong whiskers; the eyes are 
lusB; the lore (eel black, resembling fins, with- 
«nl toe>; the hind feel very broad, with small 
nailK and very short tails. They live in families, 
tadi Btfile having many females, about which 
dan often quarrel end lis;ht. 

9. P. lanicwT, or phoca leporina, the lepotme 
of Pennant, has hair o( a dirly white color, 

■d wilb yellow, but never spotted. The hairs 
erect, interwoven, and toll like those of a 

^ e^nctally in those of Ihe young. The head 

ia loBg, tbe tapper lip swelling and thick ; the 

"-■"■ ■ " rery strong and very thick, tanged in 

Dws, covering the whole front of the lip, 

it appears bearded ; the eyes are blue, 

pupil black; the leeih are strong; ihe 

fcre-bet short; the membranes of Ihe hind feel 

c*M and not waved ; the lail is short and thick, 

bi bong IbuT inches two lines in length ; Ihe 

«^ are of a milk-white color. The len^h of 

lUt ipecie* is about six feel six inehes, and the 

waunbfeaee wfaere ereatest five feet iwo. This 

■pociM inlubit Ihe While Sea in the summer 

* — c, Mid ascend and descend Ihe riTcn with the 

> in quest of ptoy. They are likewise found 

lh« coast of Iceland, and within Ihe polar 

Ic fVnm Spilibergen lo Tchuiki Noss, and 

ace south ahcut Kamtechalka. 

10. P. leooina, the sea-lion of Anson, the sen- 
wolf of Pcmetly, or the botile-OOTe of Pennani, 
■• found near the south pole. <.tne variety of 

ipecies is described at some length by the 
fwUiaher. of Anson's voyage. (.If lb 
'■" following account 
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Journal : — ' Tlie hair t'lal covers Ihe back part 
of the head, neck, and shoulders, is ai least as 
long nx the hair of a goat. It gives this amphi-' 
bious animal an air of resembtence to the com- 
mon lion of Ibe forest, excepting the diflerenc^ 
of site. These sea-lions are twenty-five feet in 
length, and from ninetera lo twenty in circumTc- 
rence. Those of the small kind hare a bead re- 
sembling a mastiff's with close cropt eats. The ' 
teeth of those which have manes are much* 
larger and more solid than those of the rest. In' 
these all ilie teeth in the jaw-bone are hollow. 
They liave only four large ones, two in the lower 
and two in the upper jaw. The rest are not even 
so large as those of a horse. They inhabit tlie ' 
coasts of Chili, New Zealand, Juan Femandei, 
Palkland Isles, and New Georgia. These sea^ 
lions that have mane* are not more mischievous or' 
formidable tlian the others. They are equally un- 
wieldy and heavy in their motions ; and are rather 
disposed to avoid ihau to fiJl upon those who at- 
tack them. Both kinds live upon fish and water* 
fowls, which ihey calch by surprise. Tliey bring ' 
forth and suckle their young ones among the ' 
com flags, where Ibey retire at night, and conli-' 
nuB to give them suck till Ihey are large enough' 
to go to sea. In the evening they assemble iif ' 
lierds upon the shore, and call their dams in" 
cries so much like lambs, calves, and goats, that; ' 
unless apprised of it,one would easily be deceived, 
'Die tongues of these animals are very good eat- 
ing. The oil which is extracted from their' 1 
grease is of great use. It is preferred to that of' , 
the whale; it is always clear, and leaves no s«^ 
dimenl. The skins of the sea-lions are chiefly ' 
used in making porlmanteaus, and lo coverinif' 
trunks. When Uiey are tanned they have agiain ' 
almost like Morocco. Thev are not so tine, but ' 
are less liable to tear, and keep fresh a longer' I 
time- They make good shoes and hoots, which, 
when well seasoned, are water-proof. 

11. P. maculata, the spotted seal of Pennant, ' 
inhabits Ihe Kurile Isles, aiid the seas of Kamt-' 
scbntka. The body is spoiled with brows. 

13. P. monoehus, the hooded seal, or Medi^ 
lerranean seal of Pennant, inhabits chiefly iliIT" 
coast of Dalraatia. Ii baa no external ears ; only" ' 
four cutting teeth in each jaw; the fore paws ai^ 
not divided ; tbe hinder paws have no nails. The 
skin of it folds like a monk's hood, whence the' 
names. The body is eight feet seven inchra' 
long, and five feet round. 

13. I*, mntica, the long-necked seal of Pen- 
nant, has a slender liody, and no claws on ilie 
fare feel, which resemble ftns. 

14. P. nigra, Ibe black seal of Peiinsnl, ha) a ' 
peeiiliar, but undescribed, conformation of thrf" 
nind legs. They inhabit the coast of the KuriW 
Isles. 

15. P, punctata, the speckled seal of Pennant, " I 
is elegantly speckled all over the boily, henrf, } 
and limbs. They inhabit the seas of Kamu-''' 
chatka and the Kurile Ules. 

It). P.pusilla, Ilie little seal of Schreber, Pen^- 
naiit, and Buffon; the focq of Aristotle; ib^" ' 
Vilnius marinus of Pliny, and the sea-calf of 
Uampier : has a smooth bead, and Uie tudimviitj ' 
of external cars ; the body is brown, and inea- ' 
surej two feel Iwo inches. 
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17. P. testudo, the tortoise-hsauled seal of they commonly bring two at a tne, ^i 
Pennant, has a head like that of a tortoise, a their infant state are covered with aw^iwfc j Hi 
slender neck, and feet like those of the common or woolly substance. In October nd !im| i^ 
seal. It is found on the coasts of many places ber the seal-hunters of Caithness ems ti«i 
of Europe. of the caverns about midnight, and,rowa|i 

18. i. P. vitulina, the sea-calf, or common far as they can^ land; each of thembacii| «ti 

seal, inhabits the European ocean. It has a vided with a bludgeon, and properly i 

smooth head, without external ears ; and the they now light their torches, and make i ii| n 

common length is from five to six feet. The fore noise, which brings down the seals franiaH « 

legs are deeply immersed in the skin of the body, therend, in a confused body, with feufiilnl i 

The hind legs are placed in such a manner as to and cries : at first the men are obliged tocnvf 

point directly backwards; every foot has five for fear of being overborne; but vfanihii!! 

toes, connected bv a strong and broad web, co- crowd is past, they kill as manyasstia^kaa 

vered an both sides with short hair. The toes chiefly the young, by striking themoDtkn 

are furnished with strong claws, well adapted for where a very slight blow despatches them. S^ 

climbing the rocks; the claws on the hind feet are seen in the greatest plenty on the Am: 

are slender and straight ; but at the ends a little Cornwall, in May, June, and July. Theiil 

incurvated. The head and nose are broad and in swimming are "always above water. 

flat, like those of the otter; the neck short and sleep on rocks surrounded by the sea, or a i| 

thick ; the eyes large and black ; in lieu of exter- less accessible parts of our cliffs left dry i>fi 

nal ears, it has two small oriticcs ; tlie nostrils ebb of the tide ; and, if disturbed by aai a 

are oblong ; on each side the nose are several take care to tumble over the rocks into ^i 

long stifi' liairs ; and above each eye are a few of They are extremely watchful, and nefer ie| 

the same kind. The form of the tongue is very long without moving ; then raise their heMki 

singular, being forked or slit at the end. llie lie down again, and so on, raising their 

cutting teelh are six in the upper jaw, and only and reclining them alternately in about i s-l 

four in the lower. It has two canine teeth above nute. They use this precaution, as beii{a| 

and below, and on each side of the jaw are five ])rovided with external ears ; and conscqwl 

grinders ; in all thirty-four. The whole body is not hearing very quick, nor from any mail 

covered with sliort hair, verv closely set together : tance. These animals are so very useful tofel 

the color of that on the body is generally dusky, inhabitants of Greenland, and other arctic paf^ 

spotted irregularly with white; on the belly that they may be called their flocks. 'M 

white ; but scab vary greatly in their colors : says Crantz, * are more needful to then ■ 

some have been found entirely white. The seal sheep are to us, though they furnish as niAfti 

is common on most of the rocky shores of Great and raiment; or tham the cocoa-tree i< itt 

Britain and Ireland, especially on the north Indians. The seal*8 flesh, with that of tkna 

coasts. In Wales it frequents the coasts of Caer- deer, supplies the natives with their matt * 

narvonshire and Anglesey. They inliabit all the stantial food. Their (at furnishes then viAtf 

European seas, even to the extreme north ; are for lamp-light, chamber, and kitchen fire. T» 

found far within the arctic circle, in the seas both also mollify their dry food, mostly fish, ii i 

of Europe and Asia, and even those of kamts- train ; and they barter it for all kinds of neDea- 

chatka. They prey entirely on fish, and never ries with the factor. They can sew better «3 

molest the sea-fowls; for numbers of each are the fibres of the seal's sinews than with thiti^f 

of\en seen floating on the waves, as if in com- silk. Of the skins of the entrails they make tt: 

pany. Seals eat their prey beneath the water ; windows, curtains for their tents, shirts, and* 

and, when devouring any ver\' oily fish, the place of the bladders they use at their harpooositf 

is known by the smoothi)e>s of the waves immc- they make train bottles of the maw. Fone*! 

diately above, lliey are excellent swimmers, for want of iron, they made all manner of iiiffv 

ready divers, and very bold wlien in the sea, ments and working tools of their bones. Necb; 

swimming carelessly about boats, 'llieir dens is the blood wa&ted, but boiled with other ii^- 

are in caverns near the sea, but out of the reach dients, and eaten as soup. Of the skm of s 

of the tide ; in summer they will come out of the seal tliey stand in the greatest need ; as iW< 

water, to bask in the sun on kirge rocks ; and that cover over with it their boats in which thp 

is the opportunity our countrymen take of shoot- seek their provisions. They also cut tbff 

ing them : if they chance to escape, they hasten straps out of them, and cover their tents «d 

towards their proper element, flinging stones and them; without which they could not »atett 

dirt behind them as they scramble along: and in summer. This is their chief business and ii- 

expressing their fears by piteous moans; but, if bor from their childhood. The GreenlandersU" 

they be overtaken, they will make a vigorous four ways of catching seals : either singly, ^ 

defence with their feet and teeth till they are the bladder; or in company, by the cltpfV* 

killed. They are taken for the* sake of their hunt ; or in winter on the ice ; or by ^wadK 

skins, and for the oil their fat yields. them with a gun. llie principal and most coc- 

The flesh of these animals, and even of por- mon way is the taking them with a hbddff- 

poises,formerly found a place at the tables ot the When the Greenlander sets out equipped, aii 

great, as appears from the bill of fare of the vast spies a seal, he tries to surprise and strike it«A 

feast that archbishop Nevill gave in the reign of his harpoon. The moment the seal is picRfli 

Edward IV. They couple about April, on small the Greenlander must throw the bladder, tied is 

islands near the shore ; and bring forth in those the end of the string, into the water, on the ■■' 

vast caverns that are numerous on our coasts : side as the seal runs and dives ; for that be ta 



a dsrt. Tlie »eti often drags the 

■waler,lmt so wearies iuelfwith 

-lljtfaM it tnuit COUP up aa;ain in fifteen minules 
1» breathe. The Greenlander hiLdteos to the spot, 
Etutes the seal with a long lance, and kill* it, but 
•tops the wound directly to preserve the blood ; 
and, hatXj, he blows it up like a bladder, to 
make it swim lAer him, fastened to the left side 
«f his boat. In thia exercise the Greenlander is 
exposed to the moat inmuDeQldinger of his life, 
wbicfa is probably the reason that they call this 
I or fiiihery kamavock, i. e. the extinction, vii, 
ife. For if the line should entangle iiiwir, or 
h boldofihekajakorboal, or twine round the 
fiVihaod, or neck, or if the seal should turn sud- 
denly 10 the other side of the boat, the kajak must 
be overturned by the string, and drawn down un- 
derwater. Nay, sometimes the seal will bite him 
is lh« bee or hand, i^r bite a hole in his kajak, so 
tiMt he must sink. Seteral in company must 

Cwe the cautious kassigiuk by the clapper- 
t. In the same manner they also sun-ound 
■nd kill the atlersoak in great numbers st certain 
Mwons of the year, for in autumn they retire 
lo the creeks or inlets in stormy weather, as in 
e Nepiset Sound in Ball's Itiver, between the 
ain land and the island Kangek, which is full 
tiio lea);ues long, but vecy narrow. There the 
Gieeobnders cut off their retreat, and frightea 
Ihem under water by shunting, clapping, and 
throwing stones; but, as they must come up 
Jpui to draw breath, they kill them with darts. 
"am is a very profitable diversion for the Green- 
leis, for often one man will have eight or ten 
b fiar bis share. The tliitd method of killing 
Mab upon the ice is mostly practised in Disko, 
vbcre the bayt are fruien over in the winter. 
' the mbIs make sometimes holes in the ice, where 
breathe; near such a hole a Greenlander 
• hinuelf, and, when the seat puts his nose 
U the bole, he pierces it instantly vMth his har- 
~ ~oa ; then breaks the hole lat^r, draws it out, 
d killt it.' 

ii. P. vitulina Bolhnica is a variety diflering 
JB having a broader nose, longer nails, and a 
^Aa color. They inhabit the Gulf of Bothnia. 
iii. P. Titulina Caspica, the Caspian seal, ia 
'((• mixed color, and inhabits the Caspian Sea. 
i*. P. vitulina Siberica, the Siberian seal, is 
4f a ailvet white color, and inhabits the lakes 
Baikal and Orom, in Siberia. 

to. P. utiina, the sea bear, or ursine seal, has 
ICUtnal ean. The male is greatly superior in 
•be to tfie female. The bodies of each are of a 
e form, very thick before, and taper to ilie 
The length of a large one is eight feet ; the 
iMt circumfereace Ave feet; near the tail 
titea^ inches; and the weight is about 800 Ibi. 
The owe projects like that ol a pug-dog, but the 
Md rises suddenly; the teeth lock into one 
■other when the mouih is shut; the tongue is 
trge ; the eye^ are large and prominent, and 
tof be covered at pleasure by a fleshy mcm- 
■*■•. The length of the fore legs is twenty- 
bn inches ; diey are like those of other quadm- 
)tdt, DM immersed in the body like those of 
(■!• ; the feet ate formed with toes like those of 
ilhac animali, but are covered with a naked 
k)R, Ki thai externally they seem to be a shape- 



less mass ; the hind legs are fixed to the body< 
quite behind, like those of common seals; but 
are capable of being brought forward, so that tb«, 
animal makes use of them to scratch its head^ , 
These animals are found in the northern sea^ 
and in amazing quantities between Kamtschalka. 
and America; but are scarcely known to land 
on the Asiatic shore: nor are they ever token,, 
except in the three Kunlian bhmds; and 
thence in the Bobrowoie More, or Beaver Sea, 
as far as the Kronski headland, off the river 
Kamtscbalka, which i:omprehenda only from 
, .^0° to 56" lau N. It is observable that they 
never double the southern cape of the peninsula, 
or are found on the western side in the Pen- 
schinska Sea; but their great resort has been 
observed to be to Bhering s Islands. They are 
regularly migratory. They first appear off the 
three Kurile Islands and Kamlschatka in the 
earliest spring. There is not one female which 
does not come pregnant. Such as are iben taken 
are opened, the young taken out and skinned. 
They are fbund in Bhering's Island only on the 
western shore, being the part opposite to Asia, 
where they first appear 00 their migration from 
the south. Ursine seals are also found in the 
southern hemisphere, from under the line in the 
isle of Gallipagoa, to New Georgia, in lat. 54* 
1 j' S., and long. 37° 15' W. In die intermediate 
parts they are met with in New Zealand, in the 
isle of Juan Fernandez, and Massa Fuera, and 
along the coasts of Chili lo Terra del Fuego and 
Slaten Land. In Juan Femandei, Staten Land, 
and New Georgia, they swarm; as they do at 
the nonliern extremity of this vast ocean. Those 
of the southern hemisphere also migrate. AJex- 
ander Selkirk, who passed four lonely years on 
the isle of Juan Femandet, remarket! that they 
come ashore in June, and slay till Septembw. 
Captain Cook found them again in their plaoe . 
of emigration in equal abundance, on Stalao 
Land and New Georgia, in December and Jai- 
nuary ; and Don Peinelty found them on the 
Falkland Islands in February. According to 
the Greeolanders, this species inhabit the south- 
em parts of their country. They call it auve- 
kejak, and say it is very fierce, and tears lo 
pieces whulsoever it meets; that it lives on land 
as well as in water, and is greatly dreaded by 
the hunters. During the three months of summer 
they lead a most indolent life ; they arrive at the 
ial^ds vastly fat ; but during thai time they are 
scarcely ever m motion, confine themselves for 
whole weeks to one spot, sleep a great pan of 
the lime, eat noibing, and, except the employ- 
ment Ihe females have in suckling their youn^ 
are touilly inactive. They live in families : each 
male has from ei^ht to tifiy females, whom he 
guards with the jralousy ofan eastern monarch ; 
and, though they lie by thousands on tlie shores, 
each family keeps itself separate from the rest, 
and sometimes, wiili the young aud unmarried 
ones, amount to lao. The males are very iras- 
cible, and often fight about the females- They 
swim ver^ swiftly, at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. U wounded, they will seize on the boat, 
and carry it along with vast impetuosity, and 
oftentimes sink it, They can continue a long 
time under water. When they want to climb 
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ihe rooks, liiey fasien witli llieir tote paws, and money, which Ihat prince generou^ljr gave theni, 
draw themselves up. They are veiy tenacious to defray the expense of building a Strang wall 
of fife, and will live for aTortnight after receir- round their city. This well they built on their 
ing sUch wonnd) as would imnlediately destroy return; but it was unable lo tesisi the power of 
any other animal. The Kamischaikana take CynUi, whose general, Harpugus, invefling the 
Ihem by harpoonia?, for ihey never land on city with a numerous army, soon reduced il to 
their shore. To the harpoon is fastened a long llie utmost extremiliea. llie Pliocaans oflerc'l 
line, by which they diaw the animal to the boat lo capiiiihte, but, the conditions offered by llnr- 
after it is spent with fati^e ; but, in the chace, pagus seemii^ severe, they begi^ he would 
the hunters are afraid of loo near an approach, allow Ihem three days to deliberate, and, in the 
lest Ihe animal should fasten on and sink their mean time, withdraw his forces. Ilarpsgus corn- 
vessel. Hieir emigration is in September, when plied with ihcir request, and the Phocteans put 
ihey depart excessively lean, and take their their wives, children, and most valuable eBecIs 
youTig with Ihem. On their retnm they pern'- on board several vessels, and conveyed them lo 
rally frequent the same places which they did in the island of Chios. Their design was to purchase 
the spiing. Their winter retreats ai* unknowii; Ihe (Enessian blonds, vrhich helongeo to the 
but are supposed lo be the islands between Ku- Chians, and settle there. But the Chians, Jea- 
rili and Japan, called Campagna Land, Stalen lous of losing their trade, refiised: so they put 
Land, JesoOasima, and which were discovered to sea ^in, and having taken Phocaa by sur- 
by Martin Uriel in 1641. They arrive along prise, ptil all Ihe Persians in il to the sword. 
the shoresof the Knrile IslaQdi,Bndpart ofthose They next went to Coisica, but great part of 
of Kamischatkn. froro the south. Tliey inhabit them returned very soon. They then lived in 
only tlie west side of Bhering's Isle which laces subjection either lo the Persians, or tyrants 
Kamtschatka; and, when they retom ioSeptem- of their owti. Among the latter we find 
ber, their route is due south, pointing towards mention made of Laodamus, who attended 
the discoveries of Uriel. Darius Hystaspis in his expedition against tlie 

PHUCjEA.lhelast town of Ionia, and of. T.o- Scythians; and of Dionysius, who, joining 

lis, because situated on the right or north side Arist^oras, tyrant of Miletus, and chief author 

of the Ilennus, which he makes liie boundary of of the Ionian rebellion, retired, after Ihe defeat 

jIlaIis to the soutti (Itma, Plin. Ptol.). It stood of his countrymen, to Phfemcia, where he made 

far in the land, on a bay or arm of the sea; had an immense booty, seiiing on all the shini he 

1*0 very safe harbours, the one called lamntcr. met with trading to that country. From Phn;- 

ihe other Naustattimo:> (I.ivy). It was a colony nicia he sailed to Sicily, where he commilled 

of lonians, situated in the territory of JEoUa great depredations oii the Caitbaginians and 

(llerod). Massilia in Gaul was a colony from Tuscans; but is said never to have molested ihe 

it. Il wa.^ one of the twelve cities which asseni- Greeks. In the Roman times the city of Pho- 

bledinthePBnioniuiti;orgeneral council of Ionia, ctea sided with Anliochas Ihe Great; whereupon 

Some writers tell ut that, while the foundations il was besieged, taken, and plundered, by the 

of this city were laying, there appeared near the Uoman general, but allowed to be governed by 

shore a great shcflil of sea-calVes ; whence it was its own laws. In the war which Aristonicus, 

called Phocsea, from (i«ici(,'a sea-calf. Ptolemy, brother lo Attains, king of Pergamus, raised 

who makes the llermos die boundary between ai^iost the Romans, they assisted the former lo 

.4oolia and Ionia, places Phocsa in jl^olis ; but the utmost of tlieir power; which so highly dii- 

all other geoiiraphen reckon it among Ihe cities pleased the senate (hat they commanded the 

□f Ionia. It stood on the sea-coatt, between lown to be demolished, and the whole race of 

Guma on the north, and Stnyrfla on the south, the Phocsans to be exterminated. But the 

near Hermus; and was anciently one of the Massilienses interposed, and, with didtcully, 

most wealthy and powerftil cllles of all A*ia; assuaged the anger of Ihe senate. Poropey 

but is now a poor village, thougb Ihe see of a declared Phoca^a a free city, and restored lite 

bishop. inhabitants to all their privileges ; whence, under 

The Phocians were expert mariners, and the the first emperors, ii was reckoned one of the 
first among the Greeks that undertook long toy 
ages ; which Ihey performed in galleys of fiftj 



oars. As tliey applied themselves to trade 
navigation, they became acouainled pretty early 
with the coasts and islauiTS of Europe, where 
they are aaid to have founded sevent cities, vix. 
Velia, in Italy; Alalia, or Aleria, in Cotsiea; 
and Massilia (now Marseilles), io Gaul Neither 



most nourishing cities of all Asia Mini 
now called Focnia, 

PHOCAICUS, a name given to Maivellus. 

PHOCAS, aBomaneenlurioniWbo wnamadp 
emperor by the army, and crowned at Constan- 
tinople about A.D. 603- The emperor Mauri- 

. ,__ ... „ tias deserted, fled to Chalcedon with his five 

ethey unacnuunted with Spain; for Hero- children, whom Pliocas caused io be inhumanly 
dolus tells us that, in the time of CyrUs the murdered before his eyes, and then he mtirderei 
(ireat, the Phoeeans arriving at SarteMus, a city Mauritius himself, his brother, and several olheis 
ill the Bay of Cadii, were treated wiih eiliaor- who were attached to him. Pliocas now sent 
dinary kindness by Argathonius king of Ihat his own imaee, and that of liis wife Leontia, to 
country, who, hearing that they were under ap- Rome. Greaory the Great, then bishop of Home, 
prehension of the growing power of C'yruj, caused the images to be lodged in the otHtory 
invited ihem to settle in his kingdom, llie nf ihe martyr Ca^sarius, and wrote congratulatory 
PhocS'ans could not be prevailed tipon to for- letleM to the usurper. As soon as the murder 
sake ihelr country; but accepted a large sum of of Mauritius was known, however, Narses, whi. 
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the troops on llie frontiers i 
revolted- Yet Phocas manured mailers no as 
to gain him over la his intereit, and then trea- 
cherously burnt him alive. By his cnieltj Pho- 
cas soon became generally hated ; for he spared 
neither sex nor age; amongai others he mur- 
dered Comiantinu the widow of Mauritius, and 
her daushtent. In 609 a conspiracy was formed 
against him, but was discovered, and the persons 
concerned in ii put to death. In 610, however, he 
Iras overtaken by the fate he had so loog deserved. 
Ifeiaelhts, the son of Heracliui governor of 
A&ico, beiiw acknow I edited as emperor by the 
people of Africa, sailed ihence with afonnidable 
neet, and a powerful army, for Constantinople, 
where he daeated the tyrant's fleet. Phocu 
look refuge in the palace; but one Photinus, 
whose wife he had debauched, pursuing him, 
Corcad the gales, dragged tlie cowardly emperor 
from the throne, and having stripped him of the 
impeiial robes, and clothed him with a black 
nit, <9nied him in chains to Hecacliu<i, who 
eomnuuided his hands and feet, then his anas, 
and 81 hist his head, 1o be cut otl; his body was 
(ben delivered to the soldiers, who burnt it in 
the (bmm. Such was the end of this cruel ty- 
nat, after he had reigned seven years and some 

BODthl. 

PMOCENIC Acio, in chemistry, according 
■to M- Chevreul, the principle of the soap of the 
dolphin oils. Its specific gravity is 0931 ; it is 
Golbileas, and takes IDO parti of water la dis- 
Mlve S'S parts of il. It is solnhle in alcohol in 
«Tery proportion. lis consiitneola are in vol. 
S of oxygen; 10 of carbon; and 14 of hydrogen. 
too of phocenic acid neutralise 8277 of baryles, 
forming a sail soluble in its own weight of 
water at 68° of Fahrenlieit. The smell of leather 
4TG9Md with fish oil is aicribed to the decompo- 
•itkwi of this acid with the oil. 

FHOCIUM. in architecture, the name of an 
edifice in which were held assemblies of the 
deputiei from all the Phociean towns. It was 
(itoated tiear the city of Daulis in Phocis. Pau- 
luiias gives a description of this building in the 
Bflh diapter of his tenth book. It wan a vast 
ftnicturr. the two longest sides of which were 
wnatnenled interiorly with porticoes, which 
•erved to support the roof as well as to embellish 
tikebuildiiig. Underlheseporlicoes were benchfis 
«lenued a little above the level of the Hoor, 
and destined for ihe accotnmodatioQ of the de- 
fiutiei. The side immedialely fronting the en- 
trance wu adorned with statues or.lupiicr, Juno, 
and Minerva; the fbrmer seuted on his throne, 
the two latter each on one side of him. 

PHOCICUM Belli-h, the Phocian or sacred 
war earned on by theThebans and Philip 11. 
agatMI the Phociani, for plundering the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. SeeMAC£i>UN and Pno- 

PHOCION, a distinguished Athenian general 

ator in the time of Philip II. of Macedon. 

IS too moilest to solicit command, though, 

ailber ai ■ soldier, oraior, statesman, or general, 

■9 by flu' the most eminent Athenian of his 

lime. A* a most disinterested patriot, he could 

' ~itciRain no alTectioa for Philip ; but as he knew 

■edtspomlion of his countrymen, and how un- 

Vol. .WII. 
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likely ihey were to lupport measures necesaaty 
to humble the Macedonian power, he chos&m- 
Iher to cultivate the esteem which Philip showed 
for the state of Athens, as a meant of pre«Tving 
her.whensheshouldbe reduced to thai siluatioii 
which he conceived they wanted virtue to pre- 
vent- Ste M*cEDON. He was, however, ap- 
pointed to command the army which wa« sent 
to assist the Byianlines against Philip, whom be 
obliged to return to his own dominions. This 
truly great man, whom (though extremely poor) 
no sum offered by Philip or Aleunder could 
bribe to betray his country, and who on all occa- 
sions gave them sound advice, was at leo^h ac- 
cused by his ungrateful countrymen. He wu 
sent to Athens by Polyperchon, head of a factioD 
in Macedonia, with his IViends, chained, in cart^ 
with this message, 'That though he was con- 
vinced they were traitors, yet he left them to be 
Judged by the Athenians as a free people.' Thia 
happened A.A.C, 31B. They were all inasum- 
nianf manner condemned to death, viz. Phocion, 
Nicocles, Aheudippus, Agamon, and Pythoctes, 
who were present: Demetrius Phaleceus, Calli- 
medou, Charicles, and others, were coDdemnad 
in their absence. The spleen of his enemiei 
was not extinguished with nis life; they decreed 
that his corpse should be banished the Athenian 
territories. When the Athenians, however, be- 
gan to cool, and remember the many service* 
they had received from Phocion, they decreed 
him a statue of brass, ordered his bones to be 
brought back at the public eipenje, and decreed 
that his accusers sliould he put to death. 

PllOCiS, a country of Greece, between Bteo- 
lia on the east, and Locris on the west, extend- 
ing Irom the Sinus Corinthiacus on the south, to 
the sea of Eubtea on the north ; and, according 
to Dionysius, as far as Thermopylx; but re- 
duced afterwards to narrower bounds'(DemosL 
Sitab. Paus.), Its greatest length was from north 
to south between 38° 4a' and 39° 3(f, about 
ihirty-five miles; but not extending thirty mile* 
from east to west, i. e. from 23° 10' to 23° 40' at 
the widest, hut about twenty-three miles towards 
the Corinthian bay. an^ much narrower still 
towards the north. Il was named from Phociu 
the son of (Irnytion, a native of Corinth ; but 
was soon after invaded by the £gineiK, under 
Phocus, the son of .-Eacus king of .Cgina. In 
Phocis there were many celebrated mountains, 
particularly Cyllisron, Helicon, and Parnassus. 
Cythajron was consecrated to the Muses, as well 
as these, and was equally celebrated by the 
poets. "The chief river was the Cephisus, run- 
ning from the foot of Parnassus, northward, and 
falling into the Pindus, near the boundary of 
that kingdom. It had several considerable citiei: 
such an Cyrra, Crissa, and Anlecyra, which, a 
cording to Ptolemy, were on the sea coasts ; ai-_ 
Pythia, Delphio, Daulis, F.latia. Ergoslhenia, . 
and Baulia, which were inland towns. Elatia 
was the largest and richest after Delphi, Daulii 
was remarkable for the stature and prowess of 
its inhabitants ; and for the tragical events said 
to have happened in il. See Puilomiloi. Deu- 
calion was king of that part of Phocis whidt 
lie* about Parnassus at the time that Cecro)« I, 
flourished in Attics ; Init the Phucians afterward* 
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l-%nned themselves into a commonwealth, go- 
[ Mined by geoerat assemblies chosen fram among 
^wmselves, und chaiig:ed ftequeniiy. Of the 
oislary of the Phocians little is knon-n till the 
thne of the holy war, of which the following was 
the origio: — The Phocians having presumed to 
plough the territories of the city of Cyrra, con- 
aecrMed lo the Delphic god, srefe summoned ly 
the other Grecian stales before the court of ilie 
Amphieiyons, where a considerable fine «as 
imposed upon them for Iheir sacrilege. TTiey 
refused lo pay tl, itnd at the oe\l assembly their 
dominiaus were adjudged eooliscated to the use 
of the lemple. This exaspetated the E^ocians 
still more; who, et the instigation of one Philo- 
melus, seitad npoo the temple, plundered ii of 
its treasure, and held the sacred deposiium for 
s considerable time. This gave rise to the Pho- 
cian or holy war, wherein Athens, Sparta, and 
some others of the Peloponnesian aisles declared 
for the Phocians ; and the Thebans, Thessalians, 
Locrians, and others, against them. The war 
being ended, the grand council assembled, and 
imposed an ^inual fine of sixty talents upon the 
Phocians, to be paid to the lemple, and conti- 
nued till they had fully repaired the damage it 
had sustained, and, till this reparation should be 
made, ihey were excluded from dwelling in walled 
towns, and from having any vote in ihe grand 
assembly. They did not, however, continue long 
under this heavy sentence ; their known bravery 
made their assistance so necessary to Ihe rest 
that they were glad to remit it ; after which re- 
mission they continued lo behave with their 
usual courage and resolution, and scon olilile^ 
i«ied their former tcuilt. 

PIUXTUS, the name of three ancient Grecians : 
1. The founder; and. 2. Ihe first invader of Pho- 
cis; which last was the son of j¥acu!i by Psama- 
ihe, one of the Nereids, and brother of Peleui 
and TehuDon ; who killed him: 3. The son of 
llie celebrated Phocion, who avenged his father's 
death, but never did any other memorable ac- 

PHfEBli, in mythology, 1. A name of 
Diana: 2. A daughlti of 1-eucippus, brotlier of 
Tjndarus, king of Spuria, by Philodice, the 
daughter of Inachus. She and her sister Hilaria, 
were betrothed to their cousins Lyuceus and Idas 
bul were carried off and married by their other 
cousins, Castor and Pollux. 

PHtEBEUM, a town of Laconiar, near 
Sparta. 

PIICEBIDAS, a Spartan general sent to assist 
the Macedonians aeuinit the llinicians. He 
seized ihe citadel of Thebes, for which acl of 
perfidy Ihe Spartans, instead of rewarding, dis- 
graced and banished him, though they still re- 
tained the citadel. (C. Nepos.) He died A. A. C 

PIKEBUS, one of the names given by ancient 
mythologitts to Ihe Sun, Sol, or Apollo. See 
Apollo. 

PHtKMOS, a lake of Arcadia. Lerapr.; 

PH0;NICE, an ancienl town of Epirus. 
Livy, XT'a. c. 13. 

PnaNtcv., or PtKENiriA, the ancient name 
of a couiitiy lying between 34° and 36° of 
N, Inl. ; bounded by Syria on the north and east. 



by Judea on the south, and by ihe Mediterranean 
on the west. Some derive the name froni one 
Phcenix; olhers from f oiviE, the palm or date,aH 
these trees abounded in this country. Some 
suppose that Phcenice is originally a translation 
of the Hebrew woid Edom, from the Edomiles 
who ded thither in the days of David. By (he 
conliaction of Canaan it was also called Cana, 
and anciently Raaboihin and Colpitis. The 
Jews commonly called it Canaan ; though some 

Cof it they knew by the name of Syrophtemoe 
hart tells. us that the most probable etymo- 
logy is Phene Anak, i.e. '^e descendants of 
Anak.' Such were the names peculiar to this 
small country; though Pli<cn ice was somebines 
extended lo all llie maritime countries of Syria. 
Judea, and Canaan, to the E'hilistines, and even 
to the Atnilekiles. But these iwo names, and 
the rest, were inosl generally swallowed up hy 
those of Palestine and Syna. Theie is »on>e 
disagreement amcmg ■uthois wltli respect to the 
northern limits of this country. Ptolemy makes 
(he river Kleuiherus the boundary of Phmiioe 
on the north ; but Pliny, Mela, and Stephamit, 
place it in the island of Amdus, noith of ihtt 
river. Sirabo obseri'es that some will have Ihe 
river Eleulherus to be the boundary of Seleucis, 
on the side of Phitnice and Ccelosyria. On the 
const of Phoinice, and south of the Eleinh«rus, 
stood the following cities :— Sim vra, Orthosis, 
Tripolis, Botrys, Byblus, Palwbyhlus, Bei^ms. 
Sidoti, Sarepts, Tyrui, Palctyrus. Pbteniee 
extended, according lo Ptolemy, even beyond 
mount Carmel ; for that geographer places in 
PlHxnice, not only Eedippa and Plolemais, bui 
Sycaminum and D»ra, which stand aonih of 
that mountain. These however, properly speak- 
ing, belonged lo Palestine. We will nol attempt 
to mark out the bounds of the midland Phtr- 
nice. Plolemy reckons in it ihe followit^ 
(owns;— Area. Palrbyblus (Old ByUus), Ga- 
bala, and Ctesaria Panix. This province wm 
considerably extended in Ihe times of Cfatist- 
ianiiy: when, being considered as a province af 
Syria, it included both Damascus and Paluyia. 
■Die soil is good, and productive of muiy nece»- 
saries for food and clothing. The air is whole- 
some and the climate agreeable. It is plentifully 
watered by small rivers; which, running down 
from mounl Libanus, sometimes swell to an un- 
moderate decree, either increased by the mehing 
of the snows on that mountain, or by heavy 
rains. Upon these occasions they overflow, to 
the greal danger and hindeiance of the trareller 
sod damageof the countiy. Among these rivers 
is that of Adonis. 

Of iheir civil laws we have no syiteiD. With 
regard lo religion, the Phtenicians were thenml 
gross and abominable idolateis. Baal-berilh, 
Bailzebub, Baalsamen, &C., mentioned in Sa4p- 
ture, were some of the Phienician gods ; as mre 
also Moloch, Ashiarolh, and Thammuz. The 
chief deity was named Baal, or Baal-Aunen ; 
whom the tlebrews called Baal-shemim, or the 
god of heaven. See B««l- Diodorui Sicohis 
says, their chief deity was that of Canfaa^ 
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tifaiiT Halue or colosius of lhi« god. the tuuulii 
id «H>icb were exiecded in «ct to receive, aoH 
tox downwanls in such a niaDiier, that the cliild 
Jud thoreoti immediately fell down into a hollow 
,where iliere was a fiery Aimace. He adds, aluo. 
diBt lluK inhuman practice teemed to contirin a 
■iwlitkui liaaded dovTD to the Greelu from veiy 
Mrty aniiquit)', viz. thai Saturn devoured his 
«wn childi^. The f^oddess Calestis, or Uianio, 
ttas held ia the highest veneratioo by the Car- 
liiagiaiaos. She is thought to have been the 
flWM with the queen of heaven mentioned in Je- 
ftvi'aiSx, the Judo Ulympia of the Greeks. Be- 
«ideB ifaeae, there were several other deities of 
falei dates, who were worshipped amonf; the 
^bcenicians, particularly those of Tyre, and cod- 
«cqueatly among the Carthagininns al^D. Thete 
ywe Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and Bacchus. Ju- 
|HIer was worahipped under the nume of Belus 
ht Baal. To him they addressed their oaths. 
Jhe Mune name was also given to ilie other two, 
.wbeaoe they were frequently mistaken for ooe 
«uHbcr. Apollo, or the sun, went eillier by this 
JMirie niDply. or by others of which Baal made a 
^ftn. Astane, oi Ashtaroth, waj also a chief 
.goddeu of the Phstiicians. See Asiitakoiu, 
^od Pot.rTHciav. Herodotus supposes the 
'Pbtcnicians to have been circumcised ; but Jo- 
^eiphus aiserts that none of the nations included 
9aA)B the vague name of Palestioe and Syria 
jned that rite, the Jews exeepled. They ab- 
^Uioed, however, liom the Uesh of swine. Much 
i* said of their arts, sciences, and maaufac- 
fa-wt : but in gcneial lerms only. The Sidonians, 
Vpfao wete a branch of the Phcenicians, were of 
.von. happy genius. They were early addicted 
ta {iluIiMophical exercises; insomuch thai Mos- 
dhtUb a Sidoniao, taught the doctrine of atoms 
*"*~ the Trojan war : and Abomeous of Tyre 
i Solomon by his quesiions. 

ifiiciiwe eoDtiiiued to be one of the seats of 
and both Tyre and Sidon pmduced 
litosophecs of later ages; namely, Bir- 
and Diodatus and Sidon, Anlipater and 
il|KdItmiui of Tyre, who ^ve an aocouni of the 
•ntiiigs Mid disciples of Zen o. As to their ma- 
•nAcluce], the glass of Sidon, the purple of 
4(!)vc, and the exceedingly fine linen they wove, 
, ware tbe produce of iheir own country, and their 
umn invenlioQ ; and for their exIrHOrdinary skill 
^ working metals, in hewing timber and stone ; 
JK ■ woid, for their perfect knowledge of what 
Mas solid, great, and omainenlal in architecture 
■ we need only mention the large share ihey had 
b ^reeling and decomtiog the temple of Solo- 
OMn at Jerusalem. Their Gune for taste, design, 
mA ingenious invention, was such, that whatever 
ws* elegant, great, or pleasing in apparel, vessels, 
K loy«, was diatinKUiahed by the epithet of Si- 
.^miBii. TV Hhttnicians were likewise cele- 
ibnted as merchants, navigaton, and planters of 
colonies in foreign parts. As merchants, they 
'•ay be laid to have engrossed all the commerce 
M the western world : as navigators, they were 
(the boldest, the most experienced, and greatest 
< discoverers of the aocient times: they had for 
iBkay agei no rival. In planting colonies they 

lerted themselves so much, tluit, considering 
h>btlation was little more than Ihe slip of 



ground between Uouut Libanui sod tbe sea, it 
is surprising how they could furnish such nut- 
plies of people, and not wholly depopulate Aeir 
own country. It is generally supposed that tttt 
Hhtenicianswere induced to deal in foreign coik- 
modiiies by their Qcighbourhood with the Sy- 
rians : and that, from their example, Ihey turned 
their thought to trade and nav^tion, and by on 
uncommon application soon ecLpsed their mas- 
ters in that art. The whole ihoughls of lis 
Phtxnicians were employed on schemes to ad- 
vance Iheir commerce. They affected no em- 
pire but that of the sea; and seemed to aim at 
uothiug but the peaceable enjoyment of their 
trade. This they extended to all Ihe known 
parts they could reach ; to the Britisli isles, cont- 
monly understood by the Cassiierides ; to Spats 
and other places in the ocean, both within and 
without the Straits of Gibr^lai ; and, in general, 
to all the ports of the.Medilerraoean, tbe Black 
Sea, and the Lake Micotis- In all these pad* 
they had settlements and correspondents, front 
which they drew what was useful to Uiemselves, 
or might be sn to others ; and thus they exes- 
cised tbe three great branches of trade ; iintKir- 
'"* LportoUon, and transportation, 

by land 

Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Arabia, anil Indi*^ 
it was of no less extent, and may give us an idt* i 
of what this people once was, how rich, anil how 
deservedly their merchants are mentioned in 
Scripture as equal to princes. Their coimtijr 
WHS It that lime the great warehouse where 
every ihiag that might either administer to the 
necesaiiies or luxury of mankind wati to be 
found ; which they distributed as they judged 
would be best fortlieirown inturest. As to their 
navigation, their larger embarkations were of two 
sorts; they divided them into round shi|>s or 
gauli ; aiid long ships, galleys, or triremes. 
When they drew up in line of battle, the gauli 
were disposed at a small distance from each 
other in the wings, or in the van and tbe rear; 
their triremes were contracted together in the 
centre. To discourage other ttalions from en- 
gaging in commerce, Ihey practised piracy, and 
thus grasped at tlie whole commerce of tlie then 
known world. They also very early applied 
astronomy to navigation. 

PHfENICOPTKltL'S (probably from #«Ht. 
red), the flamingo, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds belonging to the older of gralhc. Tlie 
beak is naked, teethed, and bent as if it were 
broken ; the nostrils are linear ; the feel are pal- 
mated, and four-toed. There is but one species. 



of Catesby, a native of Africa 

and America. This species resembles tbe heioo 
in shape, excepting the bill, which is of a very 
singular form. It is two years old before it ar- 
rives at its perfect color ; and then it is entirely 
red, excepting the quill feathers, which are black. 
A lull grown one is of equal weight with a wild 
duck i and when it stands erect it it five feet 
high. The feet are webbed. The fles^ is deli- 
cate, and mostly resembles that of a partridge 
in taste. The tongue, above any other rart, was 
in tlie highest esteem with the luxurious Hamans. 
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, en, sed JiDgua ^Lotia 

Nostra upit. Afarl. 1. 13, epig. 66. 

These birds make their nests on hiUocbs in 
I ■hBllQw water; on which tiiey sii with iheir ie^s 
[ otended down, like h mao silling on a siool. 
I They breed an the coast of Cuba and the Ba- 
I Inma islands, and (requent salt water only. By 
■^e particular shape of its bill, this bird, in eal- 
' tog, twists its neck from side to side, and inukes 
I die upper mandible touch the ground. They 
KK very stupid, and will not rise at the report of 
I ft gun ; nor is it any wamine to those who sur- 
I Vive that they see others killed by itaeir side ; so 
I thai, by keeping himself out of sight, a fowler 
ft -may kill as many as he pleases. In the old con- 
■ tinent they are not often mel with beyond lat. 
r 40° N. or S. Bill they are found every where on 
P the African coast and adjacent isles, lo the Cape 
I «f Good Hope ; and sometimes on Ihe coast of 

aiain, Italy, and those of France, lying on the 
editerranein ; at Marseilles, and for some way 
I to the Rhotie. In some seasons Ihey frequent 
[ Aleppo and ihe parts adjacent. They are seen 
I <lso on the Persian side of the Caspian Sea, and 
'lience along the west coast as far as the Wolga; 
boug^ this is al uncertain times, and chiefly in 
[j considerable flocks coming ftotn the north-east 
.mostly in October and November: but, so soon 
as the wind chaiiges, they totally disappear. 
They breed in Ihe Cape Verd Isles, particularly 
in that of Sal. They are also common in tlie 
warm parts of America, as Peru, Cbili, Cayenne, 
Brasil, and the various islands of the West 
I Lidies. Sloane found ihem in Jamaica, at the 
...II Islands, and Cuba, where they breed. 
I Their food chiefly consists of small fiah or their 
[ ^'; "fd of waler insects, which they search 
alter, by plunging in the bill and partof the head. 
[ Whilst feeding, one of them a said lo stand sen- 
I tine], and the moment he sounds the alarm, the 
vhole flock lakes wing. This bird, when at 
I ml, stands on one leg, Ihe other being drawn 
up close lo Ihe body, with the head placed under 
L Ine wing on thni side of the body it stands on. 
I ^key are sometimes caught young, and are 
I brought up lame; but are always iropalieot of 
t cold; and seldom live in ihis state. 

PHtENICUSA, one of the (Eolian Islands ; 
, iHOw called Felicudi. 

PHtENIGMUS (from ^,.1, red), in raedi- 
, dicinc, 1. A redness of the skin, such as is pro- 
I jduted by stimulating substances. 2. That which 
I ileddens the skin when applied to it. 

PHfENISSA, a patronymic of Dido. Virg. 

PHCENIX, son of Amynior, king of Ai^s. 

L ,'fcy Cleobule or Hippodamia, was preceptor lo 

■ voung Achilles. His father having proved faith- 

l-Jeu to his wife, through fondness for aconcn- 

\ bine called Clytia, Cleobule persuaded her son 

Fhcenix lo ingratiate himself with his father's 

I 'Biistreas. PhtEnix easily succeeded; buiAmyn- 

i_ tor, discovering his intrigues, pronounced n curse 

I upon him, and the son was soon after deprived 

'' ta his sight by divine vengeance. Some say 

'flial Amyntor himself pul out his son's eyes, 

which so provoked him that he meditated the 

death of hin father. Piety, however, prevailed 

OTer (jassion; and, that he might not tieeome a 

parricide, Phmnis fled from Argos to the coun 



of Peleus, king of Phthia. Hera ha was tnaled 
with tenderness; Peleus carried him to Chiron, 
who restored him lo his eye-sight; soon after 
which he was made preceptor to Achilles, 
his benefactor's son. He was idso presented with 
the governmcnl of many cities. He went with 
his pupil to the Trojan war. After the death of 
Achilles, Phcentx, with others, was commis.tioned 
by the Greeks lo return into Greece, lo bring to 



the t 



young Pyrrhus. This 



ha 



Troy, he returned with Pyrrlius, and died in 
Thrace, He was buried, according to Slisbo, 
near Tiachinia, where a small river in Ihe neigh- 
bourhood received the name of Phcenix. 

PiKENix, the son of Agenor, by a nymph, 
who was called Telephassa, according loApotlo- 
dorus and Moschus, or, according to others, 
Epimidusa, Perimeda, or Agriope. He waj, 
like his brother Cadmus, and Ciux, sent by his 
father in pursuit of his sister Europa, whom Ju- 
piter under the form of a bull had carried 
away ; and, when his enquiries proved un- 
successful, he settled in a country, which was 
from him called Phcrnicia. From bim also the 
Carthaginians were called Pieni. 

PutEMix, in astronomy, one of the neir 
southern constellations. See Astrokohy. 

PuiEMX, in botany, the great palm, otdue 
tree ; a genus of plants bclongiUK to the order of 
palms. There is only one species, viz. 

P. dactylifera, the oate tree, a native of Africa 
and the eastern countries, where it grows to filly, 
sixty, and 100 feel high. The trunk is round, 
upright, and sludded with protuberances, which 
are Ihe vestiges, of the decayed leaves. From Ihe 
lop issues forth a cluster of leaves or branches 
eight or nine feet long, extending all roupd like 
an umbrella, and bending a little towards the 
earth. The bottom pan produces a ou/nber of 
stalks like those of the middle, but seldom shoot- 
ing so high as four or five feel. These stalks^ 
says Adanson, diffuse ihe tree very considerably; 
so that, wherever it naturally grows in forests, it 
is extremely diflicult to open a passage through 
its prickly leaves. The date tree was introduced 
into Jamaica soon after the conauesl of the istaml 
by the Spaniards. There are, however, but few 
of iliem there at this time. The fruit is some- 
what in the shape of on acorn. It is composed 
of a thin, light, and glossy membrane, lalhec 
pellucid and yellowish ; which contains a 6(m 
pulpy fruit, which is firm, sweet, and somewhtt 
vinous lo the taste, esculent, and wholesome; 
witiiin this is enclosed a solid, lough, and hxnl 
kernel, of a pale gray color on the ouUide, and 
finely marbled withio like the nutmeg. For me- 
dicinal use dates are lo be chosen large, full, 
fresh, yellow on Ihe surface, soft and tender, not 
too much wrinkled ; such as have a vinous lasts. 
and do not rattle when shaken. They are pro- 
duced in many porta of Europe, but nevei npcn 
perfectly there. The best are brought from Tu- 
nis ; they are also very flue and good in Egypt, 
and in many parts of the east, lliose of Spain 
and France look well; but are never perfectly 
ripe, and very subject to decay. They are pre- 
served three different ways; some pressed and 
dry ; others pressed more moderately, and again 
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noiiitcncd wiih theit oWD juice; !uid oUierd not 
pr«ued Hi all, but looislened with the juice of 
olber dates, as they are packed up, which la done 
baskets or slciiis. Those preserved in [his last 
ly are much the best. Dales have always been 
Mleemed moderalely sReu^bening and astrin- 
RDt. Though Ibe dale tree grows eveiv where 
IDdt«criaiinate!y on the uortliern coaais of Africa, 
it 19 Dot cultivated vcith care, except beyond 
^ount AllBri : because the heat Js not lufiicienily 
yowerful along ihe coasts lo bfing the fruits to 
Biaturily, Still even here the date tree ^upplte3 
tbe deficiency of com to the inhabitants of Inese 
«»unlries, and furnishes them with almost the 
whole of iheir subsistence. They have flocks of 
■beep ; bnl, aa thev are not numeroiu, they pre- 

tUem rather for the sake of their woo! than 

Hesh, which is very unwholesome food in 
eountrin thai are excessively warm. 

Tlie date trees are planted without order, 
twelve feet distant from each other, near rivulets 
itreoms. Forests of them may be seen here 
there of sevenl leagues in circumference; 
ttdt eilent depending upon the ijuaniiiy oT 
"water which can be procured to water them. 
Thesa forests are intermixed with orani:^, al' 
■Mod, and pomegranate Irees, and wiiti vines 
friticb twist round the trunks of the dates; the 
strong enough lo ripen the fruit, though 
Aey are never exposed to the sun. Care is taken 
Is till Ibe eatth well, and to raise, in many cases, 
k circular border around the root of each tree, 
'iai the water may remain longer and in larger 
[tuuitity. The trees are watered at all seajions, 
l|lt more, panlcularly during Ihe heats of sum- 
plantations are formed. 



'hich produce the best 
plant them at a small distance one from the 

^ x. At the end of three or four years these 

ibootj begin to bear fruit . but this is as yet dry, 
"■'■■ out sweetness, and even without kernels; 
, Otfa reach the highest degree of perfection 
wbich they are susceptible till they are about 
-— -- twenty years old. These plant!! are, 
produced from Ihe seeds taken out of 
At (Vnit, provided (Ley are fresh. They should 
M sown in pots tilled with light rich earth, and 
inged Into a moderate hot-bed of tanners' baik, 
lid) should be kept in a moderate lemperature 
beat, and frequently watered. When the 
knU are come up to a proper size, they should 
planted in a separate small pot, tilled 
tbe santc light earth, and plunged into a 
■b«d agam, observing lo refresh ihem with 
m, u also to let them have air in proportion 
te the warmth of the sea:ioii and the bed in which 
placed. During ihe summer they should 
n the same hot-bed; but, in the begin- 
[^ng of August, they should have a great share 
iQf tir to harden them against the approuch of 
printer; for, if they are too much forced, they 
will be so tender aa not lo be preserved through 
Hie winter mUiouI much difficulty, especially if 
■here i> not a bark stove to keep them in. The 
foil Id which these plants should be placed must 
f>t composed m the followinc; manner ; vii, half 
of light fttsh earth taken from a pasture ground, 
the oilier htUf sea-^nd and rotten dung, or lan- 
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ners' bark in equal proportion ; these should be 
catefuHy mixed, ana laid in a heap three or font 
months al least before it b used; but should be 
often turned over lo prevent the erowlh of 
weeds, and lo sweeten the earth. The trees, 
however, which spring from seed, never produce 
so good dates as those that are raised from 
shoois 1 they being always poor and ill tasted. 
It is undoubtedly by force of cuttiralion, and 
after several generations, thai they acquire a 
good quality. The dale trees which have beea 
originally sown grow rapidly, and bear fruit in 
the fourth or fifth year. Care is taken to cut the 
inferior branches of the date tree in proportion 
as they rise; and a piece of the root is always 
lefl, of some inches in length, which affords the 
easy means of climbing to tiie summit. These 
trees live a long time, according to the account 
of the Arabs ; who say that, when they have at- 
tained to their full growth, no change is observed 
in them for the space of three generationi. 

Tbe number of female* wbich are cultivated ii 
much su perior to that of the males, because ihey 
are much more profitable. The sexual organs of 
Ihe dale tree grow upon diiTerent stalks, and 
these trees flower in April and May, when the 
Arabs cut the male branches lo impregnate th« 
females. For this purpose they tnoke an incision 
in the trunk of each branch which they wish to 
produce fruit, and place iu it a stalk of male 
dowers; without this precaution the date tree 
would produce only abortive fruit. In some 
cantons the male branches are only shaken over 
the female. This practice of impregnating the 
dale tree iii very ancient. Pliny describes it ac- 
curately in that part of his work where he treat* 
of the palm. There is scarcely' any pari of the 
date wee which is not useful. The wood, though 
of a spongy texture, lasts such a number of 
years that the inhabitants of the country say it ia 
incorruptible. They employ it for making beanu 
and instruments uf husbandry ; it hums slowly, 
but the coals which result from its combustion 
are very strong, and produce a great heat. The 
Arabs strip Ihe bark and fibrous parts from the 
young date trees, and eat the substance, which is 
in the centre; it is very nourishing, and has a 
sweei lasie; it Js known by the name of the 
marrow of the dale tree. They eat also the 
leaves, when they are young and tender, wiih 
lemon juice ; the old ones are laid out to dry, 
and are employed for making mats, and other 
works of the same kind, which are much used, 
and wiih which they carry on a comiderahle 
trade in the interior parts of the country. From 
tlie sides of the slumps of the brandies which 
have been left arise a great number of delicate 
filaments, of which they make ropes, and which 
might serve lo labricate cloih. Uf the fresh 
dales and sugar, says llasselquisl, the Egyptians 
make a conserve, which has a very iilcasanl 
taste. In F.gypt ihey use the leaves as ny-flBi>s, 
for driving away Ihe numerous insects which 

K]ve so Iroublesome iu hul countries. Tbe hard 
ughs are used for fences ar 
of husbandry ; the principal s 
The fruit, before it is ripe, is somewhat astrin- 
gent ; but, when thoroughly mature, is of the nU' 
lure of tile fig. The Senegal dates are shorter 
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than those of Egypt, but much thicker in the antiquity. The ancientf ipeik «f Aii Wi 

pulp, which is said to have a sugary agreeable single, or the only one of its kiiid;thrjdaA 

taste, superior to that of the best dates of the Le- it as of the size of an eagle; its Mat 

▼ant. A white liquor, known by the name of crested with a beautiful plamage, is ti 

milk, is drawn also from the date tree. To ob- covered with feathers of a gold cokr,a2^ 

tain it, all the branches are cut from the summit rest of its body purple, only die tail vUfeitf 

of one of these trees, and, after several incisions the eyes sparkling like stars ; th^ ar iii 

have been made in it, they are covered with lives above 500 years in the wiUuenibi;k 

leaves, in order that the heat of the sun may not when thus advanced in age, it boihliiiselfi^* 

dry it. The sap drops down into a vessel placed of sweet vrood and aromatic gums, ad Ski 

to receive it, at the bottom of a circular groove, with the wafting of its wings, and thos knsi 

made below the incisions. The milk of the date self; and that fVom its ashes arises i m 

tree has a sweet and agreeable taste wlien it is which in time grows up to be a phoeaii. Be 

new ; it is very refreshing, and it is even given the Phoenicians gave the name of phoiiii at 

to sick people to drink, but it generally turns palm tree; because, when burnt down v 9 

sour in twenty-four hours. Old trees are chosen root, it rises again fairer than ever, hn , 

for this operation, because the cutting of the sixth book of the Annals of Tacitus, sect 21 ! 

branches, and the large quantity of sap which is observed that, in the year of Home 797. 

flows from them, greatly exhaust them, and often phcunix revisited Egypt; which oca 

cause them to decay. The male flowers of the among the learned much specnlatioa. 

date tiee are also useful. They are eaten when bird is sacred to the sun. Ot its longeviir! 

still tender, mixed up with a little lemon juice, accounts are various. The common ytiu m 

They are reckoned to be very provocative : the is tliat it lives 500 years ; though by me! 

odor which they exhale is probably the cause of period is extended to 1461. But Aaiasi| 

this property being ascribed to them. Tliese makes it no less than 69,984 years! EiMtt] 

date trees are very lucrative to the inhabitants of The several eras when the phoenix has benscl 

the desert. Some of them produce twenty bunches are fixed by tradition. Tbe first wis iia| 

of dates; but care is always taken to lop off a reign of Sesostris; the second in thatof Aostl 

part of them, that those which remain may be- and, in the period when Ptolemy III. «ai| 

come larger ; ten or twelve bunches only are left the throne of Egypt, another phonix dins 

on the most vigorous trees. It is reckoned that its flight towards Heliopolis. When to te 

a good tree produces, one year with another, circumstances are added tne brilliant appeaae 

about the ^-alue of ten or twelve shillings to the of the phanix, and the tale that it maka^ 

proprietor. A pretty considerable trade is carried Quent excursions with a load on its bwk. at { 

on with dates in the interior part of the country, that when, by having made the expeois 

and large quantities of them are exported to throufi^ a long tract of air, it gains soffoB 

France and Italy. The crop is gathered towards confidence in its own vigor, it takes up lfae^ 

the end of Noveml)er. NNhen the bunches are of its fother and flies with it to the aharofii 

taken from the trci', they arc hung up in some sun to be there consumed, it seems proSslic 

verj' dry |.»lace, where they may be sheltereil and that the learned of Egypt had enveloped n* 

secure from insects. Dati-s afford wholesome this allegory the philosophy of comets. 
nmirishment, and have a very agreeable taste Phcenix, a river in Trachina. 
when they are fresh. The Arabs eat them with- PHOLAS, a genus of insects belongrinfr vfl 

out seasoning. They dry and harden them in the order of vermes testacea. The shell is dcsbs- 

sun, to reduce them to a kind of meal, which valved and divaricated ; the caido is tiw^- 

they lay up in store to supply themselves with backwards, and connected by a cartilage. T^ 

food during the Ion? journeys which they often are six species, distinguished by the figsie • 

undertake across their deserts. This simple food their shells. The name pholas is derived fm 

is sufficient to nourish them for a long time, the Greek, and signifies something which b^ 

The inhabitants of the Zaara procure also from hid. This name they derive from their piopB? 

their dates a kind of honey which is exceedingly of making themselves holes in the earth, 0- 

sweet. For this purpose they choose those wood, or stone, and living in them. Tbe naa 

which have the softest pulp; and, having put of their getting there, however, is unkixm 

them into a larjc jar with a hole in the bottom, They must have penetrated these substav? 

they squeeze them by placing over them a when very small; because the entrance rf*' 

weight of eight or ten pounds. The most fluid hole in which the pholas lodges is nlwars nw* 

part of the substance, which drops through the less than the inner part of it, and indeed'thiDi^ 

hole, is what they call the honey of the date, shell of the pholas itself. Hence some have st?- 

Even the stones, though very hard, are not posed that they were hatched in holes accidfi- 

thrown away. Tliey give lliem to their camels ally formed in stones, and that they natun+f 

and sheen as food, af^er they have bruised them, grew of such a shape as was necessary to fill ti 

or laid them to soften in water. The date, as cavity. The holes in which the pholades lod? 

well as other trees which arc cultivated, exhibits are usually twice as deep, at least, as the sfcf's 

great variety in its friiit, with respect to shape, themselves are long. The openings of tVf* 

size, quality, and even color. There are reckone<l holes are what betray the pholas bi^insr in "* 

to be at least twenty different varieties. l>Ates stone ; but they are always very small in pn-'.-^?"- 

are very liable to be pierced by worms, and thoy tion to the size of the fish. There seems Vf^ 

soon corrupt in moist or rainy weather. no progressive motion of any animal in niR'* 

Phcenix, in ornithology', a fabulous bird of so slow as that of the pholas; it is imraen^i'- 
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lb« bole, and na* no morement except a small 
OM towanli Uie centre of tbe earth ; aod thii is 
Qolf pre^tioned lo tbe growth oflbe animal. 
Its wori( 19 verydiSicultia ils motioD ; but ithaj 
vreat time to perform it in, es it only moves 
downirard, linkiiiE! iUelf deeper io Ihe stone as 
it incnaies in bulk. Thai pan by means of 
-which it peifomu this ii a fleshy substance 
placed near (he lower extremity of the shell ; it 
i* of the shape of a lozenge, and is comidembly 
large in proportion to the sue of the animal; 
and, tliough it he of a loft substance, it is doi to 
be wondered at tLat in so lung a time it is able, 
bv constant work, lo burrow into a hard stone. 
How they perform this may be seen by taking 
one of thein out of thir stone, and placing it upon 
day : for Ihey will immediately get lo work in 
bending and extending that |ian allotted lo dig 
Ibr ibem, and in a few hours thtsy will bury 
itiemselire) in the mud in as large a hole as tliey 
bad lakeu many years to make in the stone. 
they find little resistance in so soft a subslaoce ; 
■ad the necessity of Iheir hiding themselves evi- 
dently makes them hailun their work, The ani- 
mal IS lodged in the lower half of the hole in the 
Kooe, and the upper half is tilled up by a pipe 
of a fleshy substance and conic figure, truncated 
at the end ; this they usually extend to the ori- 
fice of the hole, and place on a level with the 
MU&ce of the stone; but they seldom exteod it 
■ny lanher ilian this. The pipe, though it ap- 
' pcan single, it in reality double, or at least it is 
eomposed of iwopartsteparatedby a membrane. 
The use of this pipe nr proboscis is the same 
with that of the proboscis of other shelUlish, to 
like in sea-water into their bodies, and afterwards 
Id ihiow it out again. In the middle of their 
bodies tliey have a small green vessel, the use of 
which has not yet been discovered. This, when 
Mungedinspint of wine, becomes of a purple co- 
Iot; but Its color on linen will not become pur- 
ple in tbe sun like that of the murei ; and, even 
if it would, its quantity is too small to make it 
wmA ptewrving. 
The pholai is lemarkabie for its luminous 

tquaUty, which was noticed by Pliny, who ob- 
imrrta that it shines in the mouth of the person 
yiio tail it; if it touch his hands or clothes it 
••liM themiuminou); and that its light depends 
won its moisture. Reaumur observes, that 
Wiensi other iislies (pve light when they tend 
fo putrescence, this is more luminou.* in propor- 
Itan lo its being fresh; that when dried, its light 
will (erive if it be moistened either with fresh or 
all water, but that brandy immediately exlin- 
giirfir« it. He endeavoured to make tliis light 
pcrmaMut, but none of his schemes succeeded. 
« attention of the Uolognian academicians was 
(aged to this subject by M, F. Marsilius in 
L iJM, who btoughl a number of tliesr fishes, and 
''e alone* in which they were enclosed, to Bo- 
, _ t> 00 purpose for their examination. Boc 
Ktahus observed, ihat though this fish ceased to 
' ' le wheil it became putrid, yet thai in its most 
^^trid stale it would shine, and make llie water 
~m which it was immersed luminous when it was 
gilaled. Galealius and Monlius found that 
or vinegar extinguished this light; that in 
11 oil it continued some days, but in icc- 



iified spirit of wine or urine hardly a minute. To 
diicover in what manner this light was affected 
by different degrees of heat, they made use of h 
fteaumur's thermometer, and found that wate 
rendered luminous hy lliese fishes increased ii 
lighl till the heat arrived at 46°, but thai it thei 
became suddenly exLnci, and could not be r^ 
vived again. In the experiments of Beccanu9,it I 
solution of sea-salt increased llie light of the ItN j 
minouswater; asotuiionoFnitredid nolincreisa J 
it quite so much. Sal ammoniac dimmished it 
a little, oil of tartar per deliquium nearly extin- 1 
guished it, and tlie acids entirely. This wal« 
poured upon fresh calcined gypsum, tock ctys* 
tal, ceruse, or sugar, became more luminoui. 
He also tried the effects of it when poured upon 
various other substances, but there was nothing 
very remarkable in them. Al^rwards, using li^ I 
minous milk, he found tliat oil of vitriol extin- 
guished the light, but that of tartar increased it. ' 
He had the curiosity to try how diffetently «>• I 
lored substances were affected by this kmd oE 
light; and having, for this purpose, dipped se- 
veral ribands in it, the white came out the bright- 
est, next to this was the yellow, and then the 
green ; the other colon could hardly be perceiv- 
ed. It was not, hewever, any particular color, 
but only ligh^ that was perceived ■□ this case. 
He then dipped boards painted with the differenl 
colors, and also glass tubes filled with subslaoce* 
of different colors, in water rendered luminook 
by the lislies. Id both these cases, the red wu 
hardly visible, the yellow na* llie brightest, and 
the violet the dullest. But, on ihe boards, tb« | 
blue was nearly equal to the yellow, and ths 
green more languid ; whereas in the ghusea the 
blue was inferior to the green. Of all the liquora 
into which he put the pholades, milk was ren- 
dered the moat luminous. A single pholas mode 
seven ounces of milk so luminous that tlie &ces 
of persons might be distiuguishod by it, and it 
looked at if transparenL Air appeared to b« 
necessary lo this light ; for, when Beccarlus put 
the luminous milk into glass tubes, no agitolioa 
would make it thine unless bubbles of air were 
mixed with it. Montius and Galeatiut found, 
thai. In an exhausted receiver, the pliolas, lost iU 
light, but the water was sometimes made more 
luminous ; which they ascribed lo the rising of 
bubbles of air through it. Beccarius, at well a* 
Reaumur, iKed many schemes to render the light 
of these pholades permanent. For this purpose 
he kneaded the juice into a kmd of paste with 
fiour, and found that it would give light nhea 
it was immersed in warm water ; but it answer- 
ed best to preserve the fish in honey. In any 
other method of preservation, the properly of 
becomiag luminous would not continue longer 
than six months, but in honey it had lasted above 
n year; and then it would, when plunged in 
warm water, give as much light ai ever. Se» 
Batbut's Genera Vetminum, p. 14, Ice 

The Memoirs of tlie Academy of Science* 
(Savans Ktrang. lorn. iii. p. 2ii7) contain the 
observations of Godebeu de Kiville on two mi- 
ouie marine animals, which Laireille regards ai 
falling under the genus lynceus of Mullet, on* 
of the many generic branches of the l.inDvan 
monoculus ; but whose habits are so similar to 



Ihoie of Ihe pholus that a deschptioti of tliem i[, and, nolwiihstondingthe light of two candlei. 

will lie intereiiing here. by which we were pursuing our exam inatioD, we 

' Among the rarious pheaomena,' says ttie au- couJd perceive iHUing from it: body a luminouii 

thor alluded lo, > of which the causes are still and bluish colored liquid, of which the trace* 

almost unknown, that Btarnr brightness, which we extended in the water to the distance of two or 

to often perceive in the slightly agitated waters three lines. This accident did not induce me ts 

of the ocean, greatly merits the attention of those leave my hold : I raised it up on the point ofllie 

who hnre a taste for physics ; but I have not yet pencil, and scarcely was it placed under the mi- 

reud any thin^ satisractory on Ihe subject, as croscope, than it again shed forlli a (juanlity of 

writers seem to have satisfied themselves rather that cerulean liquid. I expected that so great an 

with conjectural reasons, than by makmg expe- exerlioii would have weakened it extremely, but 

riments <o ascertain the real origin of this natural 1 had again ilie satisfaction lo see it apparently 

pitospborus.' In a voyage made by our author fill] of life, and stirring about with vivacity. 
10 the East Indies, he was enabled to make the 'Itwasnotinconsequenceoftheexaminationof* 

following observations: — 'About nine in tbeeven- single specimen that I ventured to give its figure 

ing of the 14lh of July 1754, being in N. lat. 8° under a variety of aspects. Theabundance with 

47', and E. long. 73", from Paris, he was in- whieh I was then surrounded, enabled me to sa- 

formed that the sen appeared like a sheet of fire, critice many, that I migfal be assured of all tbe 

Every portion of its surface, when gently agitat- parts of which they are composed ; and 1 exa- 

ed, broke into a thousand slats. Each wave rained several which I found next day rather in 

which coursed along the side of the vessel a languishing state, but which a change of water 

spread out a pure, shining, silvery lieht. The leaaimated. The brilliant liquid of which ihey 

more distant swelliugof thewalers presented the have so ample a reservoir was uot even altered; 

appearance of a moving plain covered with snow for, having left, during some time, attached to 

tod the wake of the vessel was of a clear and the pencil, one of those which I had destined for 

luminous white, sprinkled over with brilliant examination by the microscope, it spread out a 

spots of azure light (azurds). brightness which lasted seven or eight minutes, 

■ Anxious,' he continues, * to consider a spec- and was visible, even in full day, to various per- 

lade, to me alike novel and interesting,! was sons, at Ihe distance of several feet.' 
struck by the light shed by certain small bodies. Many of the most lively specimens of thete 

which ficquentiy remained attached to the helm, animals having been put into fresh water, very 

when the sea for a moment retired ; and, without clear, and freed from all dis^reeable intermix- 

listening to all that was said regarding the sup. ture, they were immediately precipitated to the 

posed cause of the phenomenon, 1 ordered a bottom, became strongly agitated or convulsed, 

bucket of vrater lo be drawn up, and filtered into and died in about aix seconds. Many of them, 

a basin through a fine linen handkerchief. After white expiring, gaveouiaimantity of their bright 

this operation, 1 observed that the filtered water phosphoric fluid. Itseemedabsolutelyneceuary, 

was no longer luminous, but that the handker- mordetthaltheinsectmight exerlihispower,that 

chief was coveted with many brilliant points, it should be in a slate of humidity. When tbe 

Some of these I raised on the end of my finger, moisture was absorbed, none shone even when 

and found that they had a certain consistence as bruised. Those which Godeheu had withdrawu 

animal bodies ; being thus exposed, they gradu- from the sea,andplaced in the same waterinwhidi 

ally lost their farighlness, and as they resembled behad found them, died oneaFteranolher; but the 

the eggs or !ipawn of fishes, in form and dimen- water io which they had been preserved shone with 

sions, 1 at first yielded to the belief, which wag avery lively light. A phosphoric matter,coUect- 

Sressed upoo me, that they actually were so. ed in consequence of this observation, did not, 
eiag anxious to examine one in a clear light, however, last for any time. Three days were 
and placed under a strong magnifying glass, I sufficient lo make it lose ils luminous properly, 
was surprised lo observe a sensible movement This little animal appeared to be enclosed in, 
in its interior. Being doubtful of what I saw, or protected by, a scaly covering, or shell. Its 
I turned it in many directions, placing it on my general contour might be said to resemble an al- 
nail in the centre of a drop of water. Bui what mond split down one side, and a little sloped at 
was my surprise when 1 perceived it became its superior part. The pusterior extremity of it* 
surrounded by a brilliant fluid, perceptible to alt body presented many globules, in the form of a 
those who were in the cabin, as well as to my- moveable group or cluster. These globules are 
self. On this I did not fail to pursue my obser- of a bluish-green, which becomes of a tarnished 
>ationB, and, having drawn up a greater quantity yellow, in proportion as the animal approaches 
of water, I caused it lo be filtered as before, aud its end. Uodeheu perceived in these giaina tlie 
immersed the handkerchief, which had served phosphoric matter wiih which it is provided. 
for that purpose, into a basin of the pure sea We can scarcely doubt that ihesenioute corpus- 
water. I then instantly perceived a consi- cles are the eifgs, and thence their luminous pro- 
derablc number of small insects swimming perty is the less surprising, since the eggs of 
about with celerity, which, at first sight, bore a many fishes and of several inaecU present us with 
resemblance to those commonly called in Fiance a similar phenomenon. Its superior part is fur- 
puces d'eau, or water-fleas. In spite of their nished with four moveable antenme or horns, 
agilily, I succeeded in arresting one, by enlaog- formed of many articulations, and terminated by 
ling it in a hair pencil, fixed ^^inst tlie sides of luf\s of very fine hair. Thehead is pUced in the 
the goMet : this pressure, though slight, seemed centre, and armed with some small hooks. Be- 
too strong for so delicate abeing, it sulTered from nealh it are two feet, bent, and furnished witli 
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)mM)Ii>i and lower down ihere occur olher orgao) 
•f moTemenl. 

THOUS, in idilhyology, Ihename ofa itmall 
^iguillifarm lisb. The tuick is brown, ihe belly 
iWhite, Ihe whole back and sides are spoiled, and 
fitt skin it soA, free of sules, but with a lough 
MucLlBKinous mailer like the eel. litis aueciei 
SI of all approaches 10 the atauda; and, lhou)(h 
I^Mally larger, yel llay doubts whether it really 
.diSen from it in any thing essential ; the dislinc- 
lioD is in color, which though a very obvious, is 
ienainly a rery precaiious one, 

PHOLOE, I. A iDOUDtiin of Arcadia, near 
jPisa, lO uamed from l'holus,who was buried in 
il: 3. Another in Thesialy, near mount Otlirys. 
PUn. ■■. 6 ; l.ucan 3. 

PilOLUS, in fabulous history.oneof the Cen- 
kius, who eniertained Hercules, when goin;; 
aninst the Erymanihiaii bnar. — Paus. -1, \'irg. 
gjt. 8, S94. 

PUONAGOGUS, iu niusic, the principal 
part or tubjeci of a fugue. 

PUONASCUS, amons the ancient Greeks, but 
■ere particularly the Romans, was a person whose 
gffice was, by a certain signal, to admonish the 
linger or speaker when he was in danger of 
bstng Uie natural Tone of the voice, by ovei- 
Mnioiog it through the rapidity of his utierance. 
Ae emperor Nero orderedaplionaicus, wiiliout 
IrtKne presence he iieitl>!r spuke nor sung, first. 
Id check him when he sung or spoke too loud ; 
ud, if his admonition was neglected, lostop his 

Mouth. 

PUONICA, tromfun'i, ihe voice. The name 
•fib* first order of the class pneumaiicu, in 
Good'* Nosology. Diseases affecting ihe vocal 
llMniKs. It has six genera, viz. coryza. polypus, 
itonebus, aphonia, dysphooia, pselhtmui. 

PHO-NICS, Fi-i. ( Gr. #««,, sound: 

PnOhocamp'tic, ul^. t Thedoclrineofsounds; 
kning the power to inflect or lurn a sound. 

He RMf^ifyiog the lonnd by the poliqibiiDinnt or 

•bjrcti. Dcrtun. 

Pbokics, is Diherwite called Acoustics. See 
ilni article. 

PHORCUS, or riioacva, in mythology, the 
■on of Neptune by Thoossa, who married Ins _ 
(iUer Celo, by whom he had the Gorgons, the 
dragQQ ibat kept the gardens of the Ilesperides, 
*nd olber monsters,— 11 esiod. 

.PHORMIU, an Athenian general, who re- 
duced himself to poverty lo maintain the dignity 
<if bi* army. The Athenians paid his debts, and 
offered to moke him head general, winch he de- 

PUORMIUM, io botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogyriia order and heiandria class of plants. The 

IBMl remarkable species is, 
P. Wntix (of Forsier), the flax plant, aplani thai 
Hreci the inhabitants of New Zealand instead of 
Iwinp uid Aai. Of this plant there are iwo soru ; 
'A« INves of bolb resemble those of flags but 
tlw flowen are smaller, and their clusters more 
BUIBeTOus; in one kind they are yellow, and in 
die olhtr > deep red. Of these leaves, with very 
lilUe prepairation, they make common appnrel, 
■od Iheir strings, Imea, and cordage, for every pur- 
potc; taid to be much ittonger than any thing 



we make with hemp. From the nme plaol, by 
anoilier preparation, they draw long ^nder 
libres, which shine like silk, and are as white as 



any olber preparation than splitting them into 
proper breadths, and lyiI^g ihe strips together, 
they make Iheic fishing nets, some of which are 






PHORONEUS, m febuloui history, tlie son 
of Inachus by Melissa, brother of Io, and the 
second king of Argoi. He married the nymph 
I.flodice, by whom he had Apii and Niobe ; ci- 
vilised his subjects 1 built a temple loJuno,Ecc., 
and after death was worshipped as the god of the 
river of the same name. 

PHURUNIS, a patronymic of Io, or Isii. 

PHORONIUM, a town of Argolis. 

PHOSGENE Gas, so called by its discoverer 
Dr. John Davy, from its mode of production. 
Chloro- carbonaceous acid, a combination of car- 
bonic oxide and chlorine, made by exposing a 
mixture of equal volumes of chlorine and car- 
banic oxide lo the action of tight. It hasa pe- 
culiar pungent odor, is soluble in water, and is 
resolved into carbonic and muriatic acid gakes. 
See CiicuisTnr, Index. 

PHOSPHOR, n. I.} lal.photphanii. The 

PuDs'pKonus, ^momiog star; an in- 

Phosphor'ic, adj. ) flammable substance. 

Of lambent flame you have whole theeti in a l^and- 
ful a( pAiii^yhi/r. AdilitBn. 

Liquid and solid ^oipAiinii show their flames 
more canipicuoutly, when eipased to ihe air. 

Why lit we lad whan phorphorui shines so cic»r! 

Ph-'t]ihiinu ii obtaioed by distiUalian from urine 
puuifled, by Ihe force of a very vehement and long- 
conlinued Gie. Ptmhrriim. 

When air's pure essence joins the vital flood, 
And withphmpAuric acid dyei the blood. 
Your virgin traini the trsniienl heat dispart. 
And lead the soft combustion round Ihe heart. 

PHOSPHAS, PuospHiT, or Phdsprite, in 

chemistry, is a name that has been given lo the 
combination of phosphoric acid with different 
bases. See Phosphatic, and Pbosphoric Acin, 
and Creuistsy, Index. 

Phosphate of Yttria is a mineral found in 
the neighbourhood of Lindenas, Norway, by IVI. 
Tank, Its color is yellowish-brown. Specific 
gravity 4-55TT. ll is scratched by steel. Fracture 
foliated in several directions. Externally dull ; 
foliated fracture resinous lustre ; transverse, 
greasy. In minute fragments, semilransparent 
and yellowish. At the blow-pipe it reaemblts 

fihosphale of lime. With borax il aSbrds a co- 
orless bead, which becomes milky by cooling. 
The acids, even when concentrated, do not dis- 
solve It. lis constituents are, by Ihe snalysis of 
Benelius, 

Ytiria 6258 

Phosphoric acid, Willi a little fluoric 33-19 
Subpnoiphale of iron ■ . . 3-93 

100-00 
PHOSPHATIC Aem, in ehemisiry, is ob- 
tained by the slow combuslion of eyiinders of 



ph(is|ibonu in Ihe air. For which parpose JI h 

neueiSBiry thu the air be renewed lo support Ihe 

eombusuoDj llial it be humid, otlierwise the dry 

coat of phosphatic acid would screen the phos- 

photui Irom bniier action of the oxygen ; and 

that the diffeient cylinders of phosphorus be in- 

•nlaled, to prevent the hijal from beeoming too 

high, which would melt or inflame tliem, so as lo 

sroducB phosplioric acid. The acid, as it is 

wrmed, niusl be , collected in a vessel, so u lo 

s little of ii SB possible. AU these con- 

[ dttioni may be thus fullilled : — We take a parcel 

T sf glass tubes which are drawn out to a point at 

I one end ; we introduce into each a cylinder of 

Siiogpliorui a little shorter than the tube; we 
ispose of these tubes alonR-side of one another, 
lo the amount of thirty or forty in a glass fimnel, 
\ the beak of which passes into a bottle placed on 
» m plate covered with water. We then cover the 
I Wile and its funnel with a large bell-glass, 
r baving a small hale in its top, and another in its 
[ aide. A film of phosphorus first evaporates, 
imbines with the oxygen and the water of 
the air, giving birth to phosphatic acid, which 
collects in small dropi at the end of the glass 
tubes, and falls through the funnel into the 
bottle. A little phosphatic acid is also found 
00 tile sides of the betl^Uss, and in the water 
of the plate. The process is a very slow one. 
F The pliosphalic acid thus collected is very dilute. 
I We reduce it to a viscid consistence, says Ur. 
Vre, by healing it gently; and better stilt by 
I putting it, at tJje ordinary temperature, inlo a 
"dpjule over another capsule full of cootenlnled 
ulphuricacid, under the receiver of an air-pump, 
I ftntH whlcli we exhaust Ihe air. 

The acid thus formed is a viscid liquid, with- 
ll color, having a bint smell of phosphorus, a 
L strong taste, reddening strongly the linclure of 
E litmus, and denser than walcir in a proportion 
1 SOI well determined. Every thmg leads to the 
I belief that this acid would be solid, could we de- 
er. When it is healed in aretort, 
L.^osphureted hydrogen gas is evolved, and 
pfaosplioric acid remains. The oxygen and hy- 
drogen of the water concur to this trnnsforma- 
tien. Phosphatic acid has no action, either on 
«xygen gax, or on the almospheric air at ordi- 
nary temperatures. In oomhming with water, a 
I ili^t degree of heat is occasioned. 

sxperimenls of M. Thenard, ihin 
a confist (exclusive of water) of 
riDO phosphorus united lo about llu oxygen, 
[' Vrhich is nearly the proportion of three primes 
K^osphoius = (3 X IS) 4-5 -I- S oxygen =: 5. 
oaphoius + 4 ox, — 4|ihD«plioric»ci(L 
+ 1 ^1 plioBphoroBs add. 

Hence the phosphatic acid would seem to result 
from Ihe union of 3 primes of phosphoric acid 
«iib 1 of phosphoric acid. Now, M. Dulong 
has shown ihai trie phosphatic acid in Its action 
on the salifiable bases is transformed inlo phos- 
phorous and phosphoric acids, whence proceei! 
photphites and phosphates. 

pHoanioREscEsrE. See Lir.nT. In ihnt 
article we have referred lo Dr. Brewskr's very 
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the Edinburgh Philosophical .Tournal. We m»y 
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here add : — While examining the distribution of 
the aggregated groups of the cnrbooate of lime 
which forms a great portion of these plants, and 
which are essential and integral parts of their 
constitution. Dr. Brewster found thai ihe plants 
were phosphorescent, when laid upon healed iron 
so as to display their entire outlines in the dark. 
IJe ascertained that each group or mats of Ihe 
calcareous matter consisted of minule aggregated 

C articles, which possessed double refraction, and 
ad regular neutral and depolaiisiog axes. They 
are held to ihe stem of Ihe plant by a very fine 
transparenl membrane. It is surprising that 
some of our most eminent botanists should hkve 
been so much misled as lo suppose the calcareoui 
mailer lo be an accidental deposit from the wa- 
ter in which they vegetate. 

Photphoraance^tht mdphattt ofqtmuaa imd 
rtncAoRina. — M. CMlaude has fouiid that this 
substance becomes luminous when exposed to a 
gentle heat. M. Pelletier has likewise discovered 
that sulphate of cincbonina, both alone and when 
mixed with the snlphateof quinioa, become* lu- 
minous when exposed to the steam of boiling 
water; but that neither quioina not cincbonina 
by themselves, nor iheir acetates, posseu ihe pro- 
perty of being phosphorescent by heat. Joura. 
de Pharmacie, Sept. 1B2I. 

PhotphoreKence of potatoes. — Lichlenberg tells 
as that an officer on guard at Sltasburgh, in pass- 
ing the barracks, was alarmed not long since on 
observing a light in one of the barrack -roams. 
As this was strictly prohibited, fire was suspect- 
ed, and he hurried forward la the apartment. On 
entering it he found the soldiers sitting up in 
bed admiring a beautiful light, which proceeded 
from potatoes in an incipient state of pulteEic- 
tion. The light vras so vivid that the soldiers 
could see lo rettd by it; it gradually became less 
and less vivid, and entirely disappeared by ihe 
nighi of Ihe 10th of the month. 

On llir. iihotphoreKciKe o^ marint aiumak. — 
During a voyage to the Shelland and Orkney 
Islands, in 1B31, Dr. M'Culloch had various op- 
poitunities of investigating ihe phenomena of 
marine luminous animals. In proceeding from 
ihe Mull of Cantyre to Shetland, and in almost 
all the harbours of Shelland and Orkney, ba 
found the water filled with a species of aiiunal 
which he considers lo have been uodescribed. A 
cubic inch of water did not contain fewer than 
100 of these animals. In Ihe same view, and 
neariy at all. times, ihe waler was found fillad 
with several diflerenl species, resembling in siie 
some of the infusoria. Other aniinals of larger 
dimensions, and of many species, were n^aaWf 
constant, and, if less numerous, yet len or Ineniy 
were always to be found wiihin the spaco of « 
common tumbler gloss. In all these cases tbt 
water was luminous. The lielii of the whole of 
these species disappeared when they died, •ilber ' 
from keeping the water too long, from warming 
it, or trom the addition of spirits. Dr. M'Cul- 
loch has added upwards of 1(KI species to the list 
of luminous marine animals. The most conspi- 
cuous among these are about twenty small spe- 
cies of medusa, in addition to those already 
known to be luminous. In Ihe aniienl grans 
cancer a considerable number of s<|iiilln <ru« 
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[ Ao fouird poMesied of phnsphi 
' the genera icolopendni and nereis nve or six 
were huntitoiu, which were all ilie specips ol>- 
ierred bj Dr. M'Culloch. Tlie other known 
^(i«n in ntiich luminous species were observed 
Wrre phalan^um, nioooculus, oniscut, iulus, 
tDrtJceiU, cercarin, tibno, »otvoi. To lliese Dr. 
IH'Cullocb [tdds, amoi^ the fishes, a new species 
of leplocephalus. "Ilie remaining luminous 
aniinals consisted of new genera, or at least of 
" ' Is which could not tie referred lo any as 
^ . I be round in nulhon. Dr. M'Culloch 
iKms to think that the ling and other tish which 
hhabii the submarine valleys, at depths to which 
fte lirtt of day cannot penetrTile, most percei*e 
^ nr food, and pursue their avocations, by the 
losphotticence of their prey, or of the tinimnis 
>icn abound in the sea, or by phospliorescence 
Icited from their own bodies. Dr. M'Cutloch's 
•ervBtions were generally made in harbours. 
It never at a distance exceeding ei^ht or ten 
_Qe3 friim land. See the Journal of Science, 
JUtenrture, Sec.. >o1. xi. p. 2*e. 

On the photpliantcaue of the Itmipiru noctiluta 
ttd tpUva'uUiUt. In a curious paper on the phos- 

tiortMence of the lampyris nociitucaand splen- 
dula, published in the Bibliolheque Universelle 
' kt May 1S2I, p. 52, M. Macaire has drawn the 
%1l<nfing conclusions from numerous ohserva- 
tfons : 1 - A certain degree of heat is necessary 
io die voluntary phosphorescence of these ani' 
'tnls. 3. Their phospnorestence is excited by a 
4c|irec of heal superior lo the lirsl, and is irreco- 
'Venbly dcalniyed by a higher teniperalure. 3, 
^H bodies camble of coagulating albumen tnkt 
from phosphotising mailer its power of 
' "rescence. 4. The phosphorescence can- 
place hut in n gas which conlalns otj- 
^ 5. It i) excited by (he galvanic pile, but 
M effect is produced upon il by electricity. 6, 
lite phosphorescent matter is composed princi- 
prily of albumen. Bui see our article I.ioHi. 

Poosfnoltlc Ann. Bones of beef, mut- 
. (DO, or veal, being calcined lo whiteness in an 
'•pea fire, lose almost half of their weight. These 
iMil be pounded, and ^iRed ; or the trouble may 
'lie spired by buying the powder that is sold to 
jtMkc cupels lor the assayera, and is, in fact, the 
;^w^r of burned bones ready sifted. To three 
'ptMtidt of the powder there may be added about 
^o pounds of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
70Dr or five pounds of water must be also added 
Ib assisi the action of the acid. The whole may 
'fce then left on a gentle sand heal for two or 
%ree days, taking carelo supply the lossof waler 
^Aich happens by evaporation. A large quantity 
"W water must then be added, the whole strained 
'dirough n sieve, and the residual mailer, which 
Is tulpbnte of lime, must be edulcorated by re- 
"pMled aflusions of hot water, lill it passes taste- 
*fc»t. The vtaiers contain phosphoric acid with 
hi Utile lime ; and by evaporation, first in glazed 
Inrthen, and then in glass vessels, or tsther in 
'♦njels of platina or silver (for the hot acid acts 
"ilpan flan) aflbnl ihe impure acid in a concen- 
"tnied state, which, by the force of a strong heat 
'~ crucible, may be made to acquire the fom 
tronsparcnt consistent gla-ss, though, indeed, 
iiMially ofa milky opa<[Ue appearance. For 
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making phosf^Mms, it is not necessary to eva- 
porate the water further than to bring it to the 
constslence of a syrup ; and the small portion of 
lime il contains is Dot an impedimeui worth th* 
trouble of removing, .is il nlfecu the produce 
very little. But, when the ucid is required in a 

Eurer stale, It is proper lo add a quantity of car- 
onaie of ammonia, which, by double elective 
precipitates the lime thai was held in 



then evaporated , affords a crysullised ammonia- 
cal salt, which may be melled in a silver vensel, 
BB ihe acid acts upon glass or earthen vessels. 
The ammonia is driven off by ihe heal, and ihe 
acid acquires the form of a compact glass aa 
iransparenl as rock-crystal, acid lo the taste, so- 
luble in water, and deliquescent in the air. This 
acid is commonly pure, but nevertheless may 
contain a small quantity of soda, originally ex- 
isting in the bones, and not capable of being 
taken away by this process, ingenious as il is. 
'"' i!y unequivocal method ofoblaining a purs 
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charcoal, and then convening this again in 
by rapid combustion, at a high lempetature, 
either in oxygen or almospheric air, or some 
other equivalent process. 

Phosphorus may also be converted into tht 
acid slaiR by treating it with nitricacid, la Ihii 
opemtion, a luhulaled retort, with a ground 
stopper, must be half fliled with nitricacid, and 
a gentle heat applied. A small piece of phoe- 
pliorus, being then introduced through the lube, 
will be dissolved witli eServeicence, produced by 
the escape of a large quantity of nitric oxide. 
The addition of phosphorus must be continued 
until the last piece remains undissolved. The 
fire being then raissd, to drive over the re- 
mainder of the nitric acid, Ihe piiosphoric acid 
will be found in the retort, partly in the concrete 
and partly in Ihe liquid form. tVhon phospho- 
rus is burned by a strong heat, sullicieiit lo cause 
il to flame rapidly, il is almost perfectly converted 
into dry acid, some of which is thrown up hy 
the force of the combustion, and Ihe rnl reinaiiit 
upon the supporter. 

This substance has also been acidified by the 
direct application of oxygen gas passed through 
hot water, in which Die pbosphoms was liquetied 

The general charaders of phosphoric acid 
are : — 1. It is soluble in water in all proportions, 
producing a specific gravity which increases as 
the quantity of acid is greater, but does not ex- 
ceed 2-6aT, which is thai of the glacial acid. 3. 
It produces heat when mixed with water, though 
not very considerable. 3. Il has no smell when 
pure, and its lasie is sour bul not corrosive, 4. 
When perfectly dry, it sublimes in close vessels: 
but loses this property by the addition of waiet; 
io which circumstance il greatly difTers from the 
boracic acid, which is fixed when diy, but rises 
by Ihe help of water. 5. When considerably 
diluted with waier, and evaporated, the aqueous 
vapor carries up a small portion of ihv at-id, 0, 
With charcoal or inflammable mailer, in jsItodi; 
heat, it Inses its oxygen, and becomes converlrJ 
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Phosphoric acid IS difficult of crystallising. 

Though the pliosphoric acid is scarcely corro- 
sive, yet, when concentrated, it acts upon oils, 
which it discolors and at len$;th blackens, pro- 
ducing heat, and a strong smell like that of ether 
and oil of turpentine ; but does not form a true 
acid soap. It has most effect on essential oils, 
less on drying oils, and least of all on fat oils. 
From tlie syntheses of the phosphates of soda, 
barytes, and lead, Berzelius deduces the prime 
equivalent of phosphoric acid to be 4'5. But 
the experiments of Berzelius on the synthesis of 
the acid itself show it to be a compound of about 
100 phosphorus -|- 133 oxygen. Lavoisier's 
synthesis gave 2 oxygen -|- 1'33 phosphorus. So 
did that of Sir. II. Davy by rapid combustion 
in oxygen gas, as publislied in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1812. M. Dulong in an elabo- 
rate paper published in the third volume of the 
Merooires L>*Arceuil, gives, as the result of diver- 
sified experiments, nearly the proportions of 100 
phosphorus to 123 oxygen; or of 5 oxygen -J- 
4 phosphorus =r 9 for the acid equivalent. 

Sir H. Davy, with his well known sagacity, 
invented a new method of research, to elude the 
former sources of error. He burned the vapor 
of phosphorus as it issues from a small tube, 
contained in a retort filled with oxygen gas. By 
adopting this process, he determined the compo- 
sition of phosphoric acid to be 100 phosphorus 
4- 1 34*5 oxygen ; whence its equivalent comes 
out 3*500. Phosphorous acid he then shows 
to consist of 1 oxygen -|- 1*500 phosphorus =z 
2-500. 

M. Dumas in an elaborate memoir on Phos- 
phureted Hydrogen (Ann. de Chim. etde Phys. 
xxxi.) endeavours to show that phosphoric acid 
consists of 1 atom of phosphorus, 4*0 -|- 5 
atoms of oxygen, 5 z: 9 ; while phosphorous 
acid consists of 1 atom of phosphorus 4 + 3 
atoms of oxygen, 3 zi 7. See Phosphureted 
Hydrogen. 

By the above atomic weights 1*5 phosphorus 
combines with 1-125 oxygen (instead of 1) to 
constitute phosphorous acid; and with 1*875 
oxygen to constitute phosphoric acid. If phos- 
phoric acid be made 9, then in the phosphates of 
soda, barytes, and lead, we must admit 2 atoms 
of base ; thus giving them the characters of sub- 
salts, which that of soda manifestly possesses. 

PHOSPIIORITF:, in mineralogy, a subspe- 
cies of apatite. Common phosphorite is of a 
yellowish-white color, when rubbed in an iron 
mortar, or thrown on red hot coals. It emits a 
green-colored phosphoric light. It is found in 
Kstremadura in Spain. Earthy phosphorite is 
of a grayish-white color, and consists of dull 
dusty particles, which phosphoresce on glowing 
coals. It is found in Hungary. 

Phosphorus, Gr. ^wc, light, and ^cfxu, to 
oarry. An assumed simple substance which has 
never been found pure in nature. It is always 
met with united to oxygen, and in this state very 
plentiful. If phosphoric acid be mixed with one- 
fifth of its weight of powdered charcoal, and the 
mixture distilled at a moderate red heat, in a 
coated earthen retort, whose beak is partially 
immersed in a basin of water, drops of a waxy- 
looking substance will pass over, and, falling into 
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the water, will concrete into ike nU 
phosphorus. 

M. Javal finds that the subphospbikfli^ 
obtained by digest ing; five parts of ctloHilL 
powder with two parts of sulphuiie n, 
better adapted to yield phosphorus bj 
with charcoal in a retort than pure ji 
acid. The latter sublimes in a grcit 
undecomposed. Ann. de Chim. etdt 
June, 1820. 

It must be purified by straining it tbraa 
piece of chamois leather, under warm wm. 
IS yellow and semi-transparent. It is aiiA 
wax, but iully more conesive and dncdt 
specific gravity is 1*77. It melts at 9(y° H 
heit, and boils at 550^. In the atmospitt, 
common temperatures, it emits a white i 
which, in the dark, appears luminiMi 
smoke is acidulous, and results fnm lb 
oxygenation of the phosphorus. In air 
dry, however, phosphorus does not simta 
cause the acid which is formed is soU. 
closely incasing the combustible, screens it 
the atmospherical oxygen. 

When phosphorus is heated in the air to 
148° it takes tire, and bums with a i 
white light, and a copious dense smoke, 
combustion take place within a lai^ gbifrl 
ceiver, the smoke becomes condawd u 
snowy looking particles, which &11 in a 
sive showei*, coating the bottom pUle ■*• 
spongy white efflorescence of phospbotic i& 
This acid snow soon liquefies by the atajn 
of aqueous vapor from the air. ^Vhes it i 
inflamed in oxygen the light and heii »» 
comparably more intense ; the former dai^ 
the eye, and the latter cracking the gla»ta» 
Solid phosphoric acid results ; consissi^ i 
4 phosphorus -f- 5-0 oxygen, or 1 auai 
phosphorus -|- 5 of oxygen. 

Phosphorus, heated in highly rarefied air,fea 
three products: one is phosphoric add; :s: 
a volatile white powder ; and the third i s 
solid of comparative fixity, requiring a ^ 
above that of boiling water for its fusioo. U 
volatile substance is soluble in water, im^sXi 
acid properties to it. It seems to be phospbooKS 
acid. The red substance is probably an o^ 
of phosphorus, since for its conver^ioa * 
phosphoric acid it requires less oxysea ^ 
pljosphorus does. See Phosphoric, PH«»rt> 
R0( s, and Hydrophosphokous Acids. 

Phosphorous acid is composed of 1 a^ 
phosphorus -f- 3 oxygen z= 4 -|- 3 i^ 7. 

Phosphorus and chlorine combine with f« 
facility, when brought in conUct witli each oi!« 
at common temperatures. When chlonw « 
introduced into a retort exhausted of air. in- 
containmg phosphorus, the phosphorus uk^ 
fire, and burns with a pale flame, throwioj: t' 
sparks ; while a while substance rises and c* 
denses on the sides of the vessel. If ^ 
chlorine be in considerable quantity as madv 
twelve cubic inches to a grain of phosphon;!. 
the latter will entirely disappear, and not*J| 
but the white powder will be formed, into vlud 
about nine cubic inches of the chlorine will b 
condensed. No new gaseous matter is ^ 
duccd. Tlie powder is a compound of ^ 
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chlorine, first descrihed aa a pecu- 
, . Sir H. Davy in IBIO ; and »arious 

rc»] and xymbelical eiperimmts which he 
nith II prove that it consists of about 1 
tiboiphorus, and 6*B chlorine in weight. The 
■qoivalent ratio of 1 prime of ihe first + 6 of 
:^e lecond conititucnt, gires 4 to 37, or 1 to 
4-T5. It is the bichloride of pliosphonis. This 
i£a$e shows the neceasit; in chemistry of abidiae 
.hj experiment; for Sir II. Davy's unirimmed 
.Ksult, which had been called in question or 
i|iah[ly esteemed by the ullra'aiomisu, who 
ptched on IS for tlie prime equivalent of plioi- 
Ipfaonis, ii now seen to accord perfectly willi the 
Mrrected prime equivalent of Dumas. 
■ III properties are Tery peculiar. It is mow- 
'White, extremely lolalile, rising in a ^eous 
Arrn al a lemperalure much below that of boil- 
ing water. Under pneumatic pressure it may 
ijbe fufed, and .then it crystallises in transparent 
yiums. It acts violently on water, decomposing 
It, whence result phosphoric and muriatic acids ; 
he (brmer from the combination of the phos- 
i|iharui with the oxygen, and the latter from that 
.of the chlorine with ihe hydrogen of the water. 
Jt produces flame when exposed to a lighted 
Ikptt. If It be transmitted through an ignited 
^Uu tube along with oxygen, it is decomposed, 
■nd phosphoric acid and chlonne are obtained. 
The tuperlor fixity of the acid above the chloride 
jeemt lo give that ascendancy of atliaction to 
.die oxygen here, which the chlorine possesses in 
Bosl other cases. Dry litmus paper exposed to 
fls vapor in a vessel e'.hausled of air is reddened. 
When introduced into a vessel containing am- 
monia, a combination lakes place, accompanied 
with mucli heal, and there results a compound, 
intoluble in water, undecomposable by acid or 
alkaline volutions, and possessing chancters ana- 
logous to earths. 

The prolochloride of phosphorus was first 
«btiined in a pure slate by Sir II. Davy, in the 
jeif laOO. If phosphorus be sublimed through 
jawrotire sublimate, in powder in a glass tube, 
k limpid fluid comes over as clear as water, and 
bviog a specific gravity of 1'45. It emits acid 
ftunes when exposed to the air, by decomposing 
the aqueous vapor. If naper imbued with it 
hf enposed lo the air, it becomes acid without 
nflammation. It does not redden dry litmus 
paper plunged into ii. Its vapor bums in the 
mme of a candle. When miied with water, and 
beaied, ninriatic acid flies off, and phosphorous 
add remains. See pHoapnosous Acid. If it 
be introduced into a vessel containing chlorine. 
It ti converted into Ihe bichloride ; and, if made 
to act upon ammonia, phosphorus is produced, 
«nd the tame earthy-liLe compound results as 
thai formed by the bichloride and ammonia. 
When phosphorus is gently healed in the 

Clochlonde, a pail of it dissolves, and the 
il, 00 ciposure to air. gives oCTacid fumes, 
fnm its action on atmospheric moisture, while a 
lliin film of phospliurus is left behind, which 
mually inflames by Ihe heat generated from the 
decomposition of the vapor. 'Die first com- 
pound of this kind vu ohtuined by M. M. Gay 
iJissac Uid Thenaid, by distilling phosphorus 
and calomel together, in 1609; and they ima- 



of phosphor' 
dissolve. Probably, says Sir ti. Davy, a definite 
combination may be obtained, in which Ihe 
proportion of chlorine will correspond to thft 
proportion of oxygen in the oxide of phospho- 

The compounds of iodine and phospborui 
have been examined by Sir K. Davy and M. 
Gay Lussac. Phosphorus unites to iodine with 
the disengagement of heal, but no light. One 
pari of phosphorus and eight of iodine farm a 
compound of a red orange-brown color, fusible 
at about 212", and volatile at a higher tempera- 
lure. When brought in contact with water, 
phospbureted hydrogen gas is disengaged, flocka 
of phosphorus are precipitated, and the waier, 
which is colorless, contains in solution phos- 
phorous and hydriodic acids. One part of phos- 
phorus and sixteen of iodine produce a crystal- 
line mat'er of a grayish-black color, fusible at 
Bi°. The hydriodic acid produced by bringing 
it in contact with walet is colorless, and no 
phosphureled hydrogen gas is disengaged. One 
pari of phosphorus and twenty-four of iodina 
produce a black substance partially fusible at 
115°. Water dissolves it, producing a sltong 
heal, aud the solution has a very deep hrowa 
color, which is not removed by keeping it for 
some lime in a gentle heal. With 1 phos- 
phorus and 4 iodine, two compounds, very 
diflerenl from each other, are obtained. One of 
them has the same color as that formed of 1 
phosphorus + 9 iodine, and seems lo be Ihe 
same with it. It melts al aiT-S", and, when 
dissolved in water, yields colorless hydriodic 
acid, phosphureled hydrogen, and phosphorus ; 
which last precipitates in orange-yellow flocks. 
The other compound is a reddish-brown, does 
not melt al 212", nor al a considerably higher 
temperature. Water has no sensible action oa 
il. Polassa dissolves it with ihe disengagement 
of phosphureted hydrogen gas; and, when aque- 
ous chlorine is poured into the solution, il showa 
only liaces of iodine. When healed in tht 
open air, it takes fire and hums like phosphorus, 
emitting white vapors, without any iodine. 
When these vapors were condensed in a glass 
jar by M. Gay Lussac he could perceive no 
iodine among them. This red substance is 
always obtained when the phosphonis is In the 
proportion of 1 lo 4 of iodine. M. Gay Lus- 
sac is inclined to consider il as ideiilical with 
the red matter which phosphorus so often fur- 
nishes, and which is at present considered as an 
oxide. In whatever proportions the iodide of 
phosphorus has been made, it exhales acid va- 

Cors, as soon as il is moistened, owing lo thg 
ydriodic acid formed by the decomposition of ' 
Ihe water. Such is the account of the iodide 
of phosphorus given by M. Gay Lussac. The 
combining ratios are somewhat uncerlain. 

Pnospuoaous Acid was discovered in IBIS 



lemperalure, a liquid called prolochloride ol 
phosphorus is formed. Water, added to this, re- 
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. „ ic and phospborous acids, A Tlie pliosphsMe „ 

I tnodecale lieni sufBctfi to expel ilie Toriner, aiid precediDg in being ioluble ii 

' ' in3,aEaocialed vriOi water. Ulias add, 

■ very sour U»te, reddrns Tegetable blues, and Phosphate of lime is very abundani in itie 

Deui rallies bases, Wben heut^strgngly,inopen native state. See ArtrtTt. Il Itkewiie comti- 

, Vessels, rt indatDes, Pbosphureied hydrot^n lute» ihechief part of the bones of all aounals. 

flies off, and phospborit acid remains. Ten Fbospbate of Lime isvery difficult to ftise, but 

CIS of It healed in close veiseU give off gne- in a glass-hDu«e furnace it softens, aod an^ire* 

F of a phospbureled hydrogen, and leave 8} the semitransparency and grain of porcelain. U 

1 of phosphoric acid. Hence the liquid acid cod- is insoluble in water ; but, when well calcined, 

' 30-7 acid + 19-3wMer. Its primeequi- forma a kind of pasie with il, as in making 

s either 2-5 or 7. See PnofiPHiTRETED cupels, Besidet Uiis use of it, ii is employed 
for polishing genu and metab, for absorbtog' 

A hypoj^osphorousacid was lately discovered grease from clolh, linen, or paper, andiur pM- 

I l>y DuloDg. Four water on the phosphurel of paring; phosphorus. In medicine it has been 

I )Mrytes, and wait'till all the phosphureted hydro- strongly recommtnded agaiosl the tickets bj Dr. 

I gEu be disengaged. Add caulioualy to the filtered BonKonimeof Avignon, either aloneorcombiBed 

[ liQuid dilute tiulphunc acid, till the bairtes be with phosphate of soda. The burnt hai^ora 

U precipitated in thestate of sulphate. Thesu- of the shops is a phosphate of lime. 

pernataot liquid is hypophosphorous acid, which An acidulous phosphate of lime is found ir 

I ihould be passed through a filler. This liquid human uriue, and may be crystallised in stiMfl 

«u; be concentrated by evaporation, till it be- aiUy hlaments, or shtoing scales, vrhidi unite 

\ oome viscid. Ii has a very sour taste, reddens together into something like (he cotisiMeace at 

I vegetable blues, aud does not crystallise. It is honey, atid have a perceptibly acid tatU;. It 

I IKobably composed of 3 primes of phosphorus may be prepared by partially decomposiog the 

I ^ 3 -I- 1 of oxygen. Dulong'i analysis ap calcareous phosphate of bones by the mlphnric, 

' pioaches to (his proportion. lie assigns, but from nitric, or muriatic acid, or by dieotvins tliat 

I nther precarious data, 100 phosphorus to 37'44 phosphate in phosphoric acid. It is soluble in 

I oxygen. The hypo phosphites have the remark- naler.and cryslallisable. Ex{)osed to theaction 

' )d)le properly of being all soluble in water; of heat, il softens, lique6es, swells up, becomes 

vhiie many of the photphatec and phosphites aip dry, and may be fused into > transparent glaiM, 
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BCid by the method described under NiTHic and glacial acid of phosphi 



coniposable by cnarcoal, so as lo afford phos- 
phorus. 

By pouting {^spfaate of soda into tnuriaie of 
lime. Benelius obtained a phosphate of litue 
consisting of acid 100, iiioe &*b3. The ma 
proportions are, 

Pbosphuric acid ::z 9 = 100 
Lime 35x2 = 7= 78 nearly. 
The phosphate of polassa is very deliquescMit, 

A . .. ... ,,. . J_ JjJiJ 



' VtlllATlC ACIDK. 

With regard to the phosphates and phosphites, 

we have many discrepancies in our latest publi- 

[ ntiuns. Sit il. Davy says, in his last memoir 

30 some of the combinations of phosphorus, that 

Mw researches ate required to explain the ano- 

lulie: presented by the phosphates. 

Phosphoric acid, united wiihbarytes, produces 

I an insoluble salt, in the form of a heavy while 

powder, fusible al a high temperature into a gray and not crystal I isable, but condensing 
I enamel. The best mode of preparing il is by of jelly. Like the preceding species, it lirM 

' adding an alkaline phosph; ' ' ' ... 

' initiate of barytes. 

^ By mixing phosphate of 

j of baryies, lierielius found that 68'2 parts of ba- 

2 tea, and 31-8 of phosphorus, composed 100 of 
e pho^piiate. llence ii is a itihphoiphate, 
I and consists of. 

Phosphoric acid 1 atom ^ 9'0 6B'4S 
Boryles a = 16-5 31-^8 



I He made a phosphate by dissolving the above in 



dergoes the aqueous fusion, swells, dries, and 
may be fused into a glass ; hut this rIms deli- 
quesces. It has a sweetish saline taste, Tbe 
Ehospliate of soda is now commonly prepared 
y adding to the acidulous phosphate of lime ac 
much carbonate of soda in solution Hwill fuUv 
saturate the acid. The carbonate of lime whidi 

firecipilates, being separated by filtration, the 
iquid is duly evaporated so as lo cryiUllse (be 
phosphate of soda ; but, if there be not a slight 
excess of alkali, the crysials will not be hu^ 
id tegular. The crystals are rhomhoidal pristiu 
"orespent; soluble in Ihrac 
and a half of hot water. 



14; to,,... 1»-1«; «.»r II. But ™,' " »P'W"' l«»g '""d 
.^ -^ while irhkiu. whjrh tnnv he airair 



I by theory we 

Acid 2 atoms 18 42'!l^7 ) 

Base a 19'3 46-430 J lOO'OOO 

Water 4 45 10-713) 



form of a light white powder,coiitaiDing 1^ I 
as much acid as the subphospliaie. 



n opaque 



glass, which may be again dissolved and 
crysial'lised. It may be converted in an acidu- 
lous phosphate by an addition of acid, or bjr 
either of the strong acids, which partially, but 
not wholly, decompose il. A» ils taste isaimphr 
nlo saline, widioul any thing disagreeable, it iinuMli 
the used as a purgative, chielly in broth, in whieb it 
mes is not distinguishable from common salt. For 
this elegant addition lo our pharmaceutical pni- 
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paralloni ve are indebted to I>r. Ptmnon, In 
■Hiy* with llie blowpipe it a nf great ulility ; 
aoi} It bos been used instead of borax for solder- 
fat. 

In ciyslali, l''is utt iscompospd, accordini; lo 
BeRcliui, of phosphoric acid 20-33, soda lT-67, 
Vnler 63-00: andjo the dry state, of acid 53-48, 
lodk 46-52. If it l>e represented by I atom of 
Wid ^9-1-2 atoms soda = 8, then 100 of the 
4i; sail will consin of acid 53, base 47 ; and, in 
^ Rystallised state, of 

Water 54 aiom« 27 614 
Acid 1 9 2U-4 



•wliitili pfMents a good ai-cordBiiepwitlitheexpe- 
'ritnental results of the accurate Berzeliiis. 

The phoiphote of ammonia ccyitiLlliMs in 
ynsBS with four regular sides, terminating in 
BfraDiids, iikI tometimes in bundles of small 
IKedlci. lu taste is cool, saline, pungent, and 
arinotu. On the fire il comports itself like the 
Ateceiling species, except that the whole of tti 
Ibm ntaf be driven 00" by a conlinuaoce of the 
Int, leaving only the acid behind. It it but lillle 
lore loluble io hot water than in cold, nhich 
.jktt up a four-.h of Its weight. It is pretty 
ftnndanl in huaian urine. It is an excellent 
lit both for assays and the btow-pipe, and in the 
hliricatiODof colored glass aitd artihcial gems, 
~ PliMphale of mai^esia crystallises in irre- 

CUr hexahedral phsmi, obliquely tiuticUed ; 
t i» commonly pulveruienl, as it effloresces 
ttrj quickly. It requires fifty parts of water to 
l/moln it. Its taste is cool and sweetish. This 
Ul too is found in urine. Fourcroy and \'au- 
qaelin have discovered it likewise in small quan- 
Vtj in the bones of various animals, though not 
io lho*e of man. The best way of preparing it 
b by mixing equal pans of the solutions of 
Btio«ph«te of loda and sulphate of magnesia, and 
lurlogtiiem some lime at rest, when the phos- 
phate of nagDeiia will crystallise, and leave the 
' MlMMte of soda dissolved. 
^^'sn Mnmoniaco-iBBgnesianphocphate has been 
eovered in an intestinal calculus of a hone by 
Fince by Banholdi, and likewise 
> former in some human urinary calculi. 
ieCat.evi.t'1". Noiwithf landing the solubility 
If Ibe phosphate of ammonia, this triple sail is 
^ ' s soluble than the phosphate of matt- 
It is partially decomposable into phos- 
t by charcoal, in coniequence of its am- 

r'Tfce phosphate of glucine has been examined 
V Vautjuetm, who informs us that il is a white 
nwder, or mucilaginous masi, widiont any pei^ 
Ible taste; fuiible, but not decomposable by 
; unaltertble in the air,and insoluble unless 
n excess of its acid 
It hat been obienrtd that the phosphoric ai:id, 
nUed by heat. aTls upon silex ; and we may add, 
'** 11 i( enters inio many artificial gems in the 
Icof a siliceouaphnsphale, See Sii.i. 
PiiosmoKi's (of Baldwin), a name for i^iied 
e of lime. 



fiiusriioiit's^uf Bologna). See Linn t. Sul- 
phate 'if baryies. 

I'llUSPHURET. A compound of pbospqo- 
nis with a combustible or metallic onide. 

PiiosFnt-HFTtii KTDEoi^tN. Of this com- 
pound there are two varieties ; ooe of which may 
be called perphosphureied hydrogen; another 
protopliosphuieicd hydroiren. 

1. Prr^ivtpliurtltd liiidrogtn. Into a small 
retort Ulled with milk of lime, or potmssa water. 
Let same fcagmenu of phca|>liorus be introduced, 
and let the lieat of an Algand flame be applied 
to the bottom of the retort, while its beak is im- 
mersed in the water of a pneumatic trough. 
Bubbles of gas will come over, which explode 
spontaneously wiih contact of air. It may also 
be procured by the acnon of dilute muriatic 
acid on phoiphurel of Ume. In order to obtain 
tlie gas pure, howei-er, we most receive it over 
mercury. Its smell is very disi^eeable. Its 
specific gravity is 0-9022. lOO cubic inche« 
weigh 27-S grains. In oxygen it inflames with 
a brilliant white light. In common air, when 
the gaseous bubble burst* the Him of water and 
explodes, tliere rises up a ring of while smoke, 
luminous in the daA. Water absorbs about 
one-fortipih of its bulk of this gas, and acquire* 
a yellow color, a bitter taste, and the characler- 
istic smelt of the gas. When brou^t io coo- 
tact with chlorine il detonates with a brilKant 
green light; but the products have never been 
parlioularly examinrd. By transmitting a seiLes 
of electric explosions ihiough phosphureted hy- 
drogen, the ptiosphome is precipilaied, and hy- 
drogen of the original gaseous volume remains. 
Hence the composition of the gaa may be de- 
duced from a comparison of its specific gravity 
with that of hydrogen. 

Phosphureted hydrogen 0-9032 

Hydrogen 0-0694 

Pbos. = difference of weight, 08323 
Thus we perceive that thit compound comists 
of 0-8328 phosphorus -|- 0-0694 hydrogen ; or 
12 + 1 : or 1-5 + 0-135 = 1-635, which is the 
weight of the sum of the primes, commonly 
called the weight of its alom. Tlie gas may be 
likewise conveniently analysed by nitrous gas, 
nitrous oxide, or oxygen. The preceding den- 
sities and propotlions are those currently giveu 
by Britiih writen, and are probably incorrect. 
See these uumbets corrected by M, Dumas fur- 
ther on, andalsoinlhe general Tarle of Ui^BS. 

2. Protoplietphurttal hi/drogrn. Il was dis- 
covered by Sir U. Davy in iei2. When the 
crystalline hydrate of phosphorous acid is heaieil 
in a relort out of the contact of air, solid phoa- 
phoric acid is formed, and a large quantity of 
subphosphureled hydrigcn is evolved. Itssmell 
is fetid, but not so d iiagreeabiy so as that of the 
preceding gas. Iidoes not ipontaneously explode 
like It with oxygen; but at a tempeialuie o{ 
300° a violent detonation takes place. In chlo- 
rine it explodes with a white flame. Water 
absurht one-eiglilh of its volume uf this Itai. 
\VhBii potassium is heated m il Its volume is 
doubled, and the resuliing gas is pure hydrogen. 
When sulphur is sublimed in one volume of il 
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a Bulphurel of phosphorus is formuJ, ami nearly 
Iwo volumes of sufphuretei! hydrogen are pro- 
Such a the conslituiion of these two com- 
EDunds of phosphorus and hydrogen as uught 
y our syslematisls, and confirmed to appareni 
deraonslration by Dr. Tliomson in his First 
Principles of Cbe.nislry, I. 203. Bui it is to be 
fcarad that Ihi: atomic theory, misapplied, has 
iiere acted as a false light merely lo mislead 
frata the straight path of experiment, For M. 
Dumu in an able memoir has adduced very 
decisive evidence of the ioaccunicy of the above 
views, and has been led to couclude thai proio- 
phosphureiedandpetphosphureted hydrogen con- 
tain each the same bulk of hydrogen, that is, 1) 
time their own volume ; thai the quanlilies of 
phosphorus with which that hydrogen is com- 
bined in the Iwo gases are not in the ratio of 1 
to 2, hulof 210 3; Ihat the ratio of3 lo5 instead 
of 1 lo 2, holds with regard to the o«ygen in phos- 
phorous and phosphoric acids, agreeably lo ibe 
well known determination of Berielius ; and 
finally that the gases obtained by heating phos- 

Shorous acid, or by leaving perphosphureted hy- 
rngen over water or mercury for a few days, 
are not different in their nature, but truly iden- 
tical. We therefore present the results of M. 
Oamas in a supplementary form, whence they 
may be compared with those latterly adopted in 
this country. 

I. Protophosphunted hydrogen. This gas may 
be obtained perfectly pure by heating the phos- 
phatic, phosphorous, or hypophosphorous acids, 
or by aomitlmg fragments of phosphuret of lime 
or liaiytes lo conteiitraied murialic acid. But 
the gaa disengaged from phosphuret of lime by 
water alone, or by muriatic acid diluted with ten 
times iu weight of water, consists in tlie former 
cue of perphosphureted hydrogen 37 -j- hydro- 

C13 ; and in the latter of perphosphureted 
, rogen 97 -f waier 7. Ptotophoaphureted 
hydrogen is not spontaneously combustible in air, 
aa the other gas is. UK) measures of proton hos- 
phureied hydrogen, heated with bichloride of 
niercuiy. afford 300 measures of muriatic acid 
gas, which contain 150 of hydrogen. But, when 
100 measures of that phosphureted gas are 
heated in contact with sulphur, only 135 mea- 
■ures of sulphureied hydrogen are obtained in- 
stead of 1 JO ; because 100 of sulpbureted hy- 
drogen become ninety by being heated with 
■ulphur; nnd 90 : 100 :: 135 ; ISO. Framin- 
etlenlion to this important fact, several analyiicul 
•nors have arisen. The detonation of proio- 
phospbureted hydrogen mixed with oxygen is 
elegantly effected by a slight difl'erence of pres- 
•ure : by raising for instance the eudiometer 
lube a few inches above the level of die mercury. 
If this circumstance be not adverted to, unex- 
pected explosions may occur. 

One volume of proto phosphureted hydrogen 
gas absorbs in tixplosion two vclumes of oxygen; 
and, as the volume and a half uf hydrogen 
which it contains requires three-fourths of a 
volume of oxygen, the remaining live-fourths 
cf a volume of oxygen must go lo the phospho- 
ns. One volume of this phosphureted gas 
mav also combine with a volume and a lialf of 



oxygen, in which case phosphorous acid is form- 
ed with the three-fourths of oxygen ; whereas 
phosphoric acid was the former product with the 
live-fourths of oxygen. Thus it would appear 
that the quantities of oxygen in phosphorous and 
phosphoric acids are lo each other in ihe pro- 
portion of 3 to 5. The perphosphureted hydro- 
gen procured by the action of phosphorus on 
lEJIk of lime is spontaneously translormed by 
keeping over water to the proto phosphureted 
gas, without experiencing any alteration in in 
volume, simply by depositing phosphorus. Tli« 
proportion of pure hydrogen which is slwi^ 
present in the perphosphureted gas, and which 
of course remains mixed with the protophos- 
phureted, is easily ascertained by solution of 
sulphale of copper, which speedily absorbs the 
phosphureted gas, Protnphusphureted gas thai 
prepared and examined was weighed wiih all 
the requisite precautions, and found lo have a 
specific gravity of 1-214, air being 10(X). De- 
ducting from t-2H, 0104 {= 0-0694 -)- 
— ^— ), being a volume and a half of hydrogen, 

Ihe remainder I'ltO is the weight of phosphonu 
combined in this gas with the 0*101 of hydrogen. 
Now this is nearly the ratio of 10 lo 1 ; wbenc^ 
if we were lo consider it a compound of ooe 
atom of each constituenl, the prime equivalent ' 
of phosphorus would oome out IO-7B on ibe 
hydrogen scale, or 1*4 on the oxygen. M. Du- 
mas, who adopts, with Benelius, 0*0633 aa the 
atom of hydrogen and Ihe radix of lUomie 
weights, supposes that in the protopliosphureied 
gas six aloms of hydrogen are combined with 
one of phosphorus, and inferx the equivalent of 
phosphorus to be 402*3; for, 

0-103 : 1*111 :: 37'4 (= 6 H) : 402-3. 
The number of Berzelius is 392-3 ; therefore M. 
Dumas proposes to assume 400, the same u M. 
Dulong fixed on from the unalysei of perchlo- 
ride of phosphorus and phosphuret of copper. 
■2. Ferphotphurcted kydmgeH. This gu, ob- 
tained by acting on phoiphonis In a retort, with 
a boiling-hot solution of caustic potossa, connMt 
very uniformly of thirty-seven and a half of 
perphospbareied gas, mixed with sixty-two and a 
nnll of pure hydrogen ; or of three of tha 
former to five of the latter. The phosphuteied 
gas is easily abstracted by a solution of niLphale 
or nitrate of copper, or of corrosive sublimate. 
Plioiphuret of barytes disengages from distilled 
water a mixed gas, coosisiiog of forly-lhrce of 
pure hydrogen, and iifty-sevcn of Ihe perpbo*- 
phureted gas. Phcwphutei of lime, acted on by 
a little water over mercury, affords a similar 
mixture of gases, of which eighly-seven ar« 
wrphospbureled, and thirteen nure hydrogen. 
The same substance, acled on by strong muri- 
atic acid, affords protophosphureted liydrognt 
with deposition of phosphorus. The perphos- 
phureted hydrogen obtained by boiling milk of 
lime on phosphorus is most variable in its pro- 
portion of intermingled hydtogeni tliis b«ing 
near the beginning of Ihe process about thirty 
per cent., and towards Ihe end so high as eigbty- 
aii. Yet all these gases are equally inllaiiiina- 
ble in the air. 
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Corrosive sublimate acts on the above mixed phureted gas by oxygen, M. Dumas prepared 
gases as it does on protophospbureted hydrogen, absolutely pure carbonic acid. Some of it he 
and the hydrogen gas intermingled remains pure, mixed with its own volume of pure oxygen ; 
without combining with the chlorine, at least at and some with variable proportions of perphos- 
the bsat of the alcohol flame. The action of the phureted hydrogen obtained from potassa w ter 
QorrosiTe sublimate becomes eneigetic whenever and phosphorus. He then heated the mixture of 
it melts. The gas enlarges much in volume, carbonic acid gas and oxygen to 212° or 230^ 
and an orange-brown matter is produced. Se- Fahrenheit, and introduced into it by bubble 
frenty-six parts of the mixed gas, containing after bubble the mixture of carbonic acid and 
forty-seven and a half of pure hydrogofi and p6rphosphureted hydrogen. With these precau- 
twenty-eight and a half of perphosphureted gas, tions the experiment proceeded quietly ; each 
afforded eighty-six of muriatic acid gas, con- bubble exploded on entering, however minute it 
taining forty-three of hydrogen; whence per- might be. The light was faint and yellowish, 
phospnuretcd hydrogen evidently contains a without the lustre and vivacity observed in the 
▼olume and a half of pure hydrogen condensed ordinary combustions of this kind. When the 
into one volume, just like the protophospbureted operation was completed, he absorbed the car- 
gas. The gas from phosphuret of lime and bonic acid by moist fragments of caustic potassa 
water, which is the purest that can be obtained, used in excess, and measured carefully tne resi- 
afibffded also, by a similar treatment, three duum, ascertaining the purity of the residual 
Tolomes of muriatic acid gas for every volume oxygen by explosion with hydrogen in the eudi- 
of tbe pure perphosphureted hydrogen, indicat- ometer over mercury. From the mean of these 
iDgoneTolume and a half of pure hydrogen con- experiments, it results that 151 measures of 
dmed in that single volume. The mixed gas perphosphureted hydrogen, produced by the 
from phosphuret of lime and water contains action of phosphorus on water of potassa, con- 
from eleven to twelve per cent, of uncombined sume 152 measures of oxygen; which may be 
hydrogen. Such mixed gas, heated by a spirit regarded as the ratio of volume to volume. But 
famey ia contact with fine iron or copper wire in this ratio, so simple in appearance, becomes 
a glass vessel, affords out of every volume of the somewhat complex when we come to consign, to 
perphosphureted gas one volume and a half of each of the bodies that the perphosphureted hy- 
pure hydrogen. drogen contains, the portion of oxygen due to it. 

In order to effect the analysis of the perphos- In fact, 

8 measures of the above gas =z 5 hydrogen -f 3 perphosphureted hydrogen 
8 oxygen n: 2*5 + 5*5. 

That is to say, three volumes of pure perphos- oxygen ; or eight volumes consume 14*6 of oxy- 

phureted hydrogen consume 5' 5 volumes of gen; but 

8 perphosphureted hydrogen pure =12 hydrogen -f- x phosphonis 

14*6 oxygen z= 6 -|- 8-6 phosphorus. 

It b therefore evident that, in the combustion to be combined in the ratio of four atoms of the 

of perphosphureted hydrogen made under the former to two atoms of the latter, states the fol- 

above specified conditions, the hydrogen takes lowing proportion : — 

two volumes of oxygen and the phosphorus three, 01 03 : 1*658 : : 24-87 (= 4 H) : 400*33 ; 

to form water and phosphorous acid. which would be the atomic weight of phospho- 

Perphosphureted hydrogen gas, left to itself rus on the scale of Berzelius, where oxygen = 

Ibr some days, loses a third of the phosphorus ^^^ , , , ^ «.^. , 12*5 

dat it contjuns, passing to the state of protophos- ^^» ^^^ hydrogen n 6-2175, or nearly — . 

Careted hydrogen without any change of vo- jn this ingenious and elaborate research of M. 

ne. When the perphosphureted hydrogen is - Dumas, nothing is more striking than the differ- 

dscomposed by the protoxide of azote, eight e^ce between his specific gravities of tliese two 

folmnes of the former consume twenty-one of gases and the densities assigned to the same 

Oe oxygen of the latter, six of which go to g^ses in Dr. Thomson's First Principles, where 

die twelve of hydrogen m the eight of the per- every number, by a process of logical legerde- 

shosphureted gas, and fifteen to the phosphorus, main, is made to tally with his atomic notions to 

In this case phosphoric acid is formed. Hence the third or fourth place of decimals. Thus his 

tbesame quantity of phosphorus takes either nine g^s (perphosphureted hydrogen) from phosphu- 

or fifteen volumes of oxygen ; which gives the ret of lime and water has a specific gravity of 

relation of three to five, formerly noticed. The 0.90277; and is thus made up :— 

«Lplosion of protoxide of azote and perphosphu- „ jrogen, 1 volume 0.06944 or 1 atom 0125 

leted hydrogens extremely violent, and oug^^^^ Phosphonis, 1 do. 0*83333 1 1*5! 

this aocount to be performed on small quantities. ^ ' 

The specific gravity of perphosphureted by- 0*90277 

drogen, determined by M. Dumas with much 

care, was found|Jp be .... 1*761 Bihydroguret of phosphorus {iproioiphosTphMTeied 

fnm which if wvdeduct 1^ vol. of hydr. 0-104 hydrogen of Dumas), 
we shall have the remainder . =1*057 Hydrogen, 2 vols. . 0*1388 

for pliosphorus. Here the proportion reduced Phosph. 1 do. . 0*8333 

to hydrogen as unity is sixteen to one. M. Du- 

masy supposing the hydrogen and the phosphorus 0*972 1 

Vol, XVII. S 



Here this gas Is made to ci 



In this last cuse they must be used io 

.11 quantities ; as, at the mouenl of their ac- 

, water is decomposed, sometimes with ex- 

^ iiom. Tiiey unite in many proportioni. The 

most fusible compound is that of one and a half 

I of sulphur to two ot phosphorus. This remains 

r Uquid at 40° Fahcenheit. When solid, its color 

I h yell o«ish-»h lie. Il is tnoie combustible thau 

I phoaphonis, and distils undecom pounded at a 

^ Strong heat- Had it consisted of 2 sulphur + 4 

I phosphorus, ne should have had a definite com- 

I pound of 1 prime of the first + 1 of 'tis second 

r conslituenL This proportion forms the best com- 

. |K>sition for phosphoric Gre-malchtisorbatlles. A. 

I particleofitallachedtoabrimstonemalchiuilames 

i*hen gently rubbed a^insl a surGu^e of coik or 

wood. An oxide made by heating phosphorus in 

> nairow-moulhed phial nilh an i^ited wire an- 

Rweis the same purpose. The phial must be kept 

closely corked, oilieivtise phosphorous acid is 

speedily formed. 

Phosphorus is soluble in oils, and communi- 
cates totliem the property of appearing luminous 
in the dark. Alcohol and ether also dissolve it, 
but more spariuply. 

When swallowed in the quantity of a grain it 
acts as a poison. Aiote dissolves a little of il, 
and has its volume enlarged by about one-for- 
tieth. 

PHOTINIAN^, in ecclesiastical hisiory.asect 
of heretics in Ihe fourth centu^, who denied the 
divinity of our Lord. They derive their name 

PHOTINUS, their founder, who was bishop 
of Sinnium, and a disciple of Marcellus. Pho- 
tinus published, in the year 343, his notions re- 
specting the Deity, which were repugnant both 
lottie orthodox and Arian systems. )le asserted 
that Jesus Christ wa« bom of the Holy Ghost 
and the ^'irgin Mary ; that a certain di»ine 
emanation, which he called the Word, descended 
upon bim ; and that because of the union of the 
diTine word with his human nolurehevras called 
Ihe Son of God, and even Cod himself: that 
th: Holy Ghost was not a person, but merely a 
' eelestial virtue proceeding from the Deily. Both 
parties condemned the bishop in the councils of 
Antioch and Milan, held in the years 345 and 
34T. He was condemned also by the council at 
Sinnium in 35), and was afterwards dei;taded 
from the episcopal dignity, and at last died in 
exile in the year 373 or 375. His opinions were 
afterwards revived by Socinos. 

PHOTIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, was 
one uf the finett geniuses of his lime. He was 
bom in Constantinople, and descended of a noble 
family. His merit raised him to the patriarchate ; 
for, Bardas having driven Ignatius from the see, 
Photius waj consecrated by Aabestus in SS3. 
lie condemned Ignatius in a synod, whereupon 
the pope excommunicated him, and he, to 
balance the account, anathematised Ihe pope. 
BasiliuB of Macedon, the emperor whom Photius 
had reproved for ihp murder of Michael, ex- 
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pelled him, and restored Ignatius; butofletwards 
re-established Pholius upon Ignatius's death, in 
878. At last being wrongfully accused of a 
conspiracy agaiusi Leo the philosopher, son and 
successor 10 Basilius, he was expelled by him in 
886, and died soon after. He wrote a Biblio- 
theca, which contains anexamen of SBOautfaon; 
also 353 epistles ; the Nomacanon under four- 
teen lilies ; an abridgment of the acts of several 
couuqils, he. His natural abilities were Terj 
great. There was no branch of an or science in 
which he was not versed. lie was first raised lo 
the chief dignities of the empire, being made 
principal secretary of stale, captain of the guards, 
and a senator ; and in all tliese stations acquitted 
himself well. His rise to the patriarchate was 
very quick ; for, being a layman, he was made 
monk the first day, reader the next, and Ihe fol- 
lowing day sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. So 
thai in six days he attained lo the highest office in 
the church. But his unbounded ambition made 
him commit excesses which rendered him a 
scourge to those about bim. Fabncius calls his 
Bibliotheca, non liber, sed insignis ihesauiut, 
' not a book, but an illustrious treasure,' in which 
are contained many curious things nn where else 
to be found. Il was brought In light by Andrew 
Schoius, and communicated by bim to David 
lloeschelius, who caused il to be prioled in 
1601. Schottus translated it into Latin, and 
printed his translation alone in 1606, The 
Greet text and translation were printed at Ge- 
neva in 1611. The last and best edition was 
printed at Rouen in 1653, folio. 

PHOTOCITE, a mixture of the silicate and 
carbo -silicate of manganese, 

PIIOTOMETEll, an apparatus for ooea- 
sunng the intensity of light, and Ihe transparency 
of the medium through which il passes. Instru- 
ments for this purpose have been inveuled by 
count Ilumford, M, de Saussure, Mr. Leslie, and 
others. Mr. Leslie's is Ihe simplesi 
of the kind, but il only measures the 
intensities of light ; and a description of all of 
them would take up too much room. Welhereibre 
refer the inquisitive reader to Nicholson's Fhil^ 
sophical Journal, vol. ili. Ue Saussure's photo- 
meter is also called a diaphnnometer. Mr. Leslie's 
photometer may be considered as a differential 
theimometer, having one of its balls of coloriess 
glass, the other of black glass. The liriil pro- 
duces no elTeci upon the transparent ball, but it 
heats the black bnll according to its intensily; 
and this heal, by depri^^ising the liquid in IM 
tube, marks the intensity of the light. 

PHOTOPSIA (from fvc. light, and »^ 
vision), lucid vision. An affection of the eye in 
which die patient perceives luminous lays, ignited 

PHGX.US, a general of the Phocieani, who 
burnt I^mpsacus. 

PHRAGANDiE, an ancient people of Thtaoe. 
Livy, xxvi. c. 25. 

PHRAORTES. Ihe son of Dejocei, and the 
second king of the Medes, suAeeded his hlher 
ahoui A. A. C. <)57, and reigned twenty-two 
years. He was killed in a ftuilleM ai" " " 
Nineveh, and was succeeded by his s 
ares I, 
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PHKASK, n. t. & d. d. ) Or. vpoct^.-. Idioia ; 

PuBiSEOLOor, n. i. J pefuliai expression ; 
node of speech : to {^rase is to term, itjle, call : 
^ihnaeoli^, diction ; style. 
Thou bpeik'al 

Id betlet pignut uid Dialiec than tbou didst. 

Staiupeare. 

Thae suns, 
Tor u> the; plimte them, \ij tbeit henlds challenged 
The noble spirits to uraa. Id. Bimni VIII. 

To tear th« Lord, uid depart rtomevil. are pAnmi 
which the Scripture useth lo express the sum of reli- 
flioa* TiUofson. 

Now mioce the sin. 
Awl mollify dsmnitiou nitb a uAroH : 
Say you causeated not to Saoclia'a death, 
But batel; not foihud il. Drydin, 

The icbolus o( Ireland seem not to have the leut 
COuecptioD of a stile, but run on in a flat phnuailngii, 
«f>ea mingled with barbaroui terms, Sicifi. 

Piecuicia U the third requisite of perspicuity with 
Ripcct to words and pkraiti. Uamy, 

Phbise is sometimes used Ibt a short ssnlence 
■AT small set or circuit ot words constructed loge- 
Acr. In this sense bther Bufher dirides phrases 
Into complete and incomplete. Phrases are cotn- 

Sete arhere there is a noun and a verb, each in 
> proper function ; J. e. where the tiatm ex- 
preues a subject, and the verb the thing affirmed 
'«fiL Incomplete phrases are those where the 
noun and the verb together only do the ofKce of 
* Doun ; consisiiDg of eeveial words without 
afErming any thing, and which might be ex- 
ptctsed in a single word. Thus, ' that which is 
Inw,' is an incomplete phrase, which might be 
expmaed in one word, truth ; as, * that which 
It true latisfies ilie mind,' i. e. ' truth satisfies the 

Phkase, in music, means a complele sense 
mposed of one or more musical proposition!, 
terminated by a cadence more or less complete. 
'Ib a phnue there may be various significations 
' — ideas. Til. the principal, which commences 
I lenninates ihc phrase, the expletives, inci- 
4mi>, oblique or subordinsic. To phrme is to 
1, at in discourse, the different phrases of a 
al period. Music, without phrases, called 



also hemistics, is sound without sense, whether 
in its composition or performance. 

PuaASG, or PuitJkSEt), a musical composition 
performed upon the principle of hemistics, or 
whose melodic phmaes are rounded off. 

Phbaseolocy is also used for a collection 
of ilie phrases or elegant eipressiotis in any lan- 
guaee. 



leeiith century. He was educated at Oxford, 
and became fellow of Baliol College, lie trans- 
lated fromthe Greek into Latin DiolorusSiculus, 
and other ancient worLs. He read lectures on 
medicine at Ferrara, Florence, and Padua, at 
which last university he was presented with his 
de;;ree. He died in l'l<i5. 

PHaEATIS,or PnREATiOK.in Grecian anti- 
quity, was a court belopgiug to the civil govem- 
menl of Athens, situated upon the sea-shore in 
the Pireeus, The tiame is derived from atrn ra 
fptarof, because it stood in a pit; or, as others 
suppose, from the hero Phreatus. Tliis court 
heard such causes as concerned persons who had 
fled out of their own country for murder, or 
those who fled for invoIuDtary homicide, and 
who had afterwards committed a deliberate and 
wilfu! murder. The first who was tried in this 

tlace was Teucer, on a groundless suspicion that 
e had been accessory to the death of Ajax. 
The accused was not allowed to come to land, 
or so much as to cast anchor, but pleaded his 
cause in his bark ; and if found guilty was com- 
mitted to the mercy of the winds and wares, 
or, as some say, suffered more condign punish- 
ment; if innocent he was only cleared ot the 
second fad, and, according to custom, under- 
went a twelvemonth's banishment for the former. 
See Potter's Gr. Antiquities, vol. J. 

PHRENETIC is used of those who, without 
being absolutely mad, are subject lo such strong 
sallies of imagiiialion as iosome measure pervert 
their judgment and cause them lo act in a way 
different from the more rational part of mankind. 
PHKENITIS U the same with phrenzy; an in- 
flammation of ihe brain, attended with au acute 
fever and delirium. See MeoiciXE. 
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PHRENOLOGY (of Gt. ^p,,v the mind, and 
IsfDca discourse), denotes strictly the science of 
ptnd, anil has recently been applied to a new 
^tbeoiy of philosophy, which leaches — 

I. That the brain is a congeries of so. many 
dutinct ports, each of which is the organ of 

tne iniiBte special laeulty. 

3. That the power of manifesting each lacully 
i* ■Itny* proportionale to the siie and activity 
•flbal ot^n or part of the brain with which il 
U mnpoxed lo be in immediate connexion, 

3. Thai il is possible to ascertain, during life, 
^ihe relative sitet of these organs by the corres- 
^^pontiiiw protubemnces or enhrgemenU on Ihe 
etlemaJ surfece of tlie cranium. 

In our article Brain it is suggested thai tlic 

rm phcenolofiy. m application to the hypothesis, 



the legitimacy of which is now to be discussed, 
' seems too presumptive and too restrictive— loo 
presumplive in implying or taking for ^nled 
that this is the liue science of mind ; and too re- 
strictive, because the phrenic or menial part of 
the argument does not comprehend its whole 
scope and bearing ; the system of Gall and 
Spurzheim (the principal founders and promul- 
gators of it), constituting, when taken in iua tiill 
stretch of latitude, in some sort a new system of 
neurology in general.' But Dt. Spurtheim, who 
we believe was the first lo propose the present 
denotnination, might have neen guided in hit 
choice by an anxiety which he and hii original 
master. Gall, have ever manifested to scout dte 
idea of their doctrines being, as some have sup- 
poecd them to be, merely n new system of phy- 
S3 
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siognoiny. * Denude.* says Dr. S., * llie whole of tute the system. Have not the 

the brain, and prest'iit it to me without any cranial like the aspiring giants of the olden udli 

covering, and 1 w ill pled •;« my self to ;u5 correct piled Mount Ossa on PelioK, and P«bai 

an opinion of its phnnoloijical character, as had Olympus, crowded organ upon orga feci 

I to judge of tlie same brain, surrounded and base to the vertex of the head ? IlaTt bci 

encompassed by its membraneous and bony in- supposed relative positions and dimeHce^ 

vestments/ Cniniology, therefore, is an impro- these, as indicated by isolated protubeaal 

per ap{)ellation to give to our science ; and era- been taught in books, lectures, and deliii6»)| 

nioscopy is obviously as bad, since they both all the phrenological busts? Have titer :| 

suppose a knowledge only of the exterior, pretended to measure them se\'er^lly and J 

wiu!e our investigations und our inferences have viduully in living characters even to the tigL\ 

to do with what is witliin much more than what an inch? But this is not all. In adverting :;-u| 

is merely on the surface, or manifest to every customwhichdifTerent nations have of cocp 

beholder. Our anatomy is new, our physiology ing and otherwise changing the form of iIkk 

is new, our metaphysics arc new ; or rather, in Dr. Spurzheim remarked — ^ The instruiaEnsI 

reference to the la>t, we should say, that meta- is woni for this purpose has been brofl^: 

physics lias hitherto been a science merely in Flngland ; I know not exactly how long it i 

name, since it has abandoned physicology, and been used, but have heard about two )e» 

tau<;Iitto satisfy itself with mere abstractions. is curious and worthy investigation, and I vd 

Our present duty is that of historians and nar- have you, should any of you have the oppcrzjj 

rators. If in the course of the present article a make this enquiry, see, when the bone is 

bearing to one sith.- of the argument be di.->co- pressed, whether the brain underneath it c 

vered, let the reader be told tliat some twelve or to increase in size. You may try it in vrasirj 

fuurteen years since, when Dr. Spurzheim's for, if it be the case, then we could in iaic| 

book lirst made its appearance, the individual compress the head in its different parts. ifa< 

who princiyrally supplies this article furnished a give a direction and development to the bff e 

rev iew of Dr. S.'s volume, which all would agree noblest facts of the human niind.*^MS-B 

in pronou])cing rather condemnatory than in of lectures, delivered in £dinburgh in 18£ 
support of the doctrine. See Kclectic Review, * How beautiful,' says Mr. S., * is thiscs 

1815. Whether he still ])reserve his oriuinally tion! How characteristic of the philosd^i 

hostile feeling to the cause, or whether he be nil the phrenological speculations ! Wivife 

completely indifterent ri.'Sj>ecting the subject, annus mirabilis comes to pass it will ka 

and prolcnde<l science, is for ai»y reader to dt^ter- millennium of phrenology. We shall lb** 

mint? who may think it worth his while to bestow deed, hear no more of * little lumps and {S* 

an hour's consideration on the topic. All that berances,* but shall speak of the mountmi 

we think it n'j^ht further to say in the way of veneration being bounded on the south b( it 

preface is tlii<, that imparti;dity shall at any nte valley of amaiiveness, and on the east and •* 

be aimed at, and that failure shall not be legi;i- by the caverns of destructiveness. Theideilfr 

mately chargeable upon desit^i or intention. It [ublic of Plato, the Atalantis of HairiKB.^ 

may be proj^cr to remind the reader t(Kj, tliat, l-'topia of More, were all only dim and us 

althouirh the plural pronoun is used in the con- conceptions of that state of perfectibility of *Bi4 

struct ion of tlie paper, as is usual in all articles the human mind and heart are tlius supi«<i 

admitied into a mi>cullaneous collection, neither susceptible.' 

the editor, or other contributors, are responsible In another part of the pamphlet Jlrom v^ 

for the opiiiitms of individual writers on subjects we have borrowed this spirited extract vtisAi 

open to controversy. most eloquent appeal against the phrenolco* 

\\ e cannot perhaps give a more convincing tenets grounded on the assumption that najic- 

proof of our imj)artial feeling than by freely ex- circumstances, the force of example, and w 

tracting from able writers, who have taken dif- varieties of creeds, have mucli more todow 

ferent estimates of the validity of this doctrine, the excitement and manifestation of pas5ics=i 

The first of them, an acute reasoner, is decidedly have the physical construction, whether oi^j 

hostile to its claims. head or any other part of the frame. We vj?i 

* Neither in man nor in animals,' says Mr. that we can only extract a part of this pas^act 
Stone, * is it possible to ascertain during life the * Tl»e organ of destructiveness, onj:iM> 

relative positions and sizes of those organs to termed that of murder, is considered by the pb:t> 

whicli each of the more favored fieulties Iuls been nologists as having been completely establishei; 

assiirncd 'a local habitation and a name.' l)r. yet the manifestation of the feelings aitributeii- 

Spurzheim has lately observed, * We do not judge tliis faculty will invariably be found to k^^. 

by the particular elevations and lumps u])on the from those external circumstances and moril 

.skull, but by its general development. Our ad- causes which alone appear to detennine all i^ 

versaries are the bum])ists — but no, look at the darker, as well as the brighter, traits of hunur 

general appearance — judge for yourselves (M.S. character.' — 

notes of lectures on the anatomy, physiology, *The duty of vengeance is held to be impea- 

and pathology of the brain, delivered in Kdm- tive among the North American Indians. Ti« 

burgh, 1828). * What/ continues Mr. Stone, instance is related by a traveller of a younsr Choc- 

' Dr. Spurzheim woidd have us to understand by taw, who, having been reproved bv his motbffr 

this declaration, it is impossible to comprehend; * took it so ill as, in the fury of his shame, to le- 

for in the same course, nay, in the same lecture, solve on his own death.' He committed suicide, 

he proceeded to demonstrate the individual and his sister, being his nearest relation and 

bumps and protuberances which in fact consti- thinking herself bound to revenge his loss, tcld 
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her mother she had caused her brother's death, may be the result of modifications of vital actions, 
and must pay for his life. * Whereupon the transmitted through diversities of structure, I 
old woman resigned herself to her fate, and died must strongly protest against the opinion that 
by the hands of her daughter/ — Roman's Natural the organs themselves are perceptive; or, in- 
Uistory of Florida. Among the Japanese the deed, against any opinion which impugns the 
ipirit of rengeancc is carried so far that even the belief of the unity of that which is perceptive, 
females, as well as the men, carry a dagger in rational, and intelligent. Many of our actions 
their girdle, and employ it with the utmost cool- are the results of complicated thoughts and 
ness in their personal quarrels, not only against feelings, each seeming to have yielded a portion 
enemies and strangers, but even against their of its peculiar interests so as to produce a mo- 
own brothers, husbands, and nearest relatives. — dified result. But how, may I ask, has this 
Tavemer*sRelationof Japan ;IIomberg's Voyages compromise been made? A gentleman ontie 
in Japan. Among the Karatschai, or black Cir- humorously answered this question by saying, 
cassians, a similar principle prevails. When one that it was done by committees of the several 
man has been killed by another, the relatives of organs, and a board of control. But if an 
the deceased consider it necessary to avenge his intelligent, discretionary, and controlling power 
death by the blood of the murderer, which they be granted, I feel no disposition to demand any 
conceive can alone give rest to his and their more.' 

soub. — Klaproth's Travels in the Caucasus and * I had great gratification,' Mr. A. remarks in 
Georgia. The superstitious notions and habits another part of his pamphlet, ' in being intimate 
of such people, without any reference to the pe- with Dr. Spurzheim whilst he remained in lx)n- 
culiarities of cerebral development, invariably don ; and m a kind of badinage I proposed to 
give rise to and determine their individual dis- him questions which he answered with facility, 
positions. And as nations, therefore, emerge and in a manner that showed a perfect know- 
onom a state of barbarity, different circumstances ledge of human nature. For instance, I en- 
operating on the same constitution excite feel- quired whether he had discovered any organ of 
ings and principles of an opposite description, common sense ; and he replied in the negative. 
and produce in every respect a striking revolu- I then demanded in what that quality consisted ? 
tioD of character. Thus the Goths on their first and he answered, in the balance of power be- 
imrasionmassacred indiscriminately man, woman, tween other organs. This answer shows why a 
and child, and every where betrayed the most quality so peculiarly useful is common to all, 
furious cruelty ; but, after their intercourse with and rare in any ; for there are but few who have 
the Europeans, the same people became remark- not prejudices or partialities, hopes or fears, or 
tble for their humanity.* The delight which it predominant feelings which prevent them from 
gsve the Romans to witness the combats of the pursuing that middle and equal course of thought 
gladiators, and the cruel sports of the circus, and conduct which unbiassed consideration or 
that soil prolific in crimes which gave rise to a common sense indicates and directs. I enquired 
Nero, a Domitian, a Caligula, is afterwards ad- of Dr. Spurzheim if there was any organ of 
verted to, as well as those * European sove- self-control, or, if not, whence that power ori- 
reigns of Christian countries, over the record of ginated ? He said ' it is the result of a predo- 
wbose actions the veil of humanity might well be minating motive; thus justice may control 
diftwn.' avarice, and avarice sensuality.' In short, I 

* Whether at such calamitous eras, we con- readily acknowledge my inability to oficr any 
template,' says the writer, ' the demon-like Ro- rational objection to Gall's and Spurzheim 's 
bespierre, Murat, or Carrere, resting amidst the system of phrenology, as affording a satisfactory 
anarchy of cruel and licentious passions; or explanation of the motives of human actions.' 
whether we turn our eyes to the horrors of the From the avowed enemy, in the first instance, 
Sicilian vespers, or the massacre of Bartholomew, and the qualified friend in the second, to the 
and see the infuriated enthusiast committing tenets under dispute, we now turn to an article 
outrageous murder within the sanctuary of the published in No. 3, of the Foreign Quarterly 
church itself; the desire and propensity to de- Review ; which we regard as one of the most 
sttoy will be found in every instance to be a feel- able expositions of the doctrine of phrenologists 
ins suggested and excited by the influence of in- that ever demanded the public attention. 
ddental circumstances, and the prevailing spirit * The metaphysics,' says the Reviewer of 
and temper of the times, rather than the result phrenology, ' pretend to greater validity than all 
of a particular configuration and development other systems, yet it is not thus that we, its 
of a certain part of the brain, urging the indivi- votaries, maintain it, but by tlie relation of cere- 
dual by its meclianical activity to the commission bral dcvelopement to mental manifestations. It 
of the most atrocious crimes.' is upon facts confirming this relation that we 

We now proceed to extract from a writer proceed, and the number which we have collected 

whose opinions and sentiments will always com- exceeds all belief. The collection of Dr. Gall, 

mand respect, as resulting from a mind at once that of Dr. Spurzheim, of Mr. Deville, whose 

highly gifted with the power of judging on ab- zeal and activity in promoting the practical part 

siract questions, and proverbially free from bias of the science cannot be sufficiently commended ; 

in &Tor of established principles, merely because those of the phrenological societies of London, 

they are established. Kdinburgh, and many other places, contain many 

* While,' says Mr. Abemethy, * I must readily thousands of facts which are incontrovertible. 
concede to what is demanded in this system of It is not in the power of any phrenologist to 
organology, that the variety of effects produced irregister all living examples, but we build our 
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pretensions upon every age of the world, and uncle we were both put to school at Baden, near 
call not only modems but ancients to our aid. Rastadt, and there, whenever our task was to 
As this is one of the most curious parts of our learn by heart, I was always surpassed by boys 
pretensions it must be briefly noticed. Every who, in their other exercises, were much my 
nead which has been handed down to us from inferiors. As every one of those who were re- 
antiquity is in as exact conformity with our markable for thb talent had large and prominent 
doctrine as if we ourselves had moulded it for eyes, we gave them the nick-name of ox-eyed, 
our own purposes. The bad Roman emperors, Three years after this we went to school at 
Caligula, Nero, Caracalla, have the regions where Bruchsa, and there again the ox-eyed scholars 
the mferior faculties reside very much developed, mortified me as before. Two years later I went 
while the antagonist faculties are small. The to Stiasburgh, and still fomd that, however mo- 
Antonines have heads that would do honor to derate their abilities in other resp^rts, the pupils 
any man. Vitellius is a mass of sensuality, de- with prominent eyes all learnt by heart with the 
prived of all elevation. The Roman Gladiator greatest ease. 

most powerful in the basilary region has a nar- ' Although,' continues our author, * I was ot- 
row and contracted forehead, where little reason terly destitute of previous knowledge, I could 
could reside. In Homer the development of not help concluding that prominent eyes were 
ideality is immense, and still greater perhaps in the mark of a good memory ; and the connexion 
the rapturous Pindar. In Demosthenes there is between this external sign and the mental faculty 
a fine show of the superior faculties, but the occured to me. It was not, however, till some 
organ of language is not the most prominent, time afterwards that, led on from observation to 
neither were the natural command and flow of observation, from reflection to reflection, I began 
words the characteristics of his eloquence. His to conceive that since memory has its external 
desire of gain too is largely developed. The sign the other Acuities might very well have theirs, 
head of Socrates is such as Drs.Gall and Spurz- From that moment every person remarkable for 
heim would model to demonstrate the organ of any talent, or for any quality, became the subject of 
marvellousness, and a mind of visions; and so new attention, and all my Uioughtswere directed 
is a head more modem, that of Torquato Tasso. to a lAinute study of the form of their heads. 
The head of Zeno is that of a profound and Little by little I ventured to flatter myself that 
moral thinker, as he was. That of Seneca has I could perceive one constant shape in the head 
much bad but more good, so balanced that a of every great painter, of every great musician, 
struggle between them will be necessary, but the of every great mechanic, severally denoting a 
latter will generally prevail. The head of Cicero, decided predispositioh in the individual to one 
larger on one side than the other, has more Ian- or other of these arts. In the mean time I had 
guage than Demosthenes, with large reflecting begun the study of medicine, where I heard 
faculties, vanity, the desire of gain and of fame, much about the functions of the muscles, of the 
and cautiousness, great with little hope, and viscera, &c., but not a word about the functions 
little courage. In snort, the example of antique of the brain. My former observations then re- 
statues in our favor are innumerable. Now, curred to me, and led me to suspect, what I 
either these heads are genuine casts, or they are afterwards proved, that the form ol the skull is 
not. If casts, their perfect coincidence with the entirely due to the form of the viscus which b 
respective characters most phrenologically pro- contained in it. From that instant I conceived the 
claims, what all men, indeed, long since have hope of being able one day to determine the moral 
known, that nature has acted in all ages by im- and the intellectual faculties of man, by means 
mutable laws. If they are not casts, but ideal of his cerebral organisation, and of establishing a 
heads, then the ancients had observed the fact physiology of the brain. I therefore resolved to 
that a certain form of head regularly accom- continue my researches until I should obtain my 
panied such a power of mind ; and their sculp- object or find it impossible. The task would 
tors, without accounting for it, registered it m have been less difficult had I abandoned myself 
their works.' entirely to nature. But I had already learned 

We now proceed to a more regular develop- too much of the errors and prejudices thai 

ment of the subject before us ; and the order we taught upon those subjects not to be biased by 

intend to pursue is, first to give a brief history them, and I was still fkrther entangled by the 

of the circumstances which led to the conception doctrines of metaphysicians, who teach that all 

of the orgaoological hypothesis, then describe our ideas come by our senses ; that all men are 

the present condition of the assumed science, bom alike, that education and accident alone 

engage in an investigation of the arguments for, make them differ. If this be tme, said I, no 

and objections against, its becoming substantively fiiculty can have an external sign, and to study 

as a body of legitimate doctrine ; and conclude the brain in parts and its functions is absolute 

with a few corollaries containing our own infer- madness. Still I remembered my former obser- 

once. vations ; I knew that the cirourastances in which 

* In the ninth year of my age,' says Dr. Gall, my broUiers and sisters, my school-fellows, my 
* my parents sent me to one of my uncles, who playmates, had from their infancy been placed 
was a clerg^rman in the Black Forest, and who, were all alike. I saw that education was be- 
in order to inspire me with emulation, gave me stowed in vain on some persons, that others had 
a companion in my studies. I was, however, talents without it. I observed a proportionate 
frequently reproached for not learning my lesson variety in the disposition of animals. Some 
so well as he did, particularly as more was ex- dogs are bom hunters, while others of the same 
pected from me than from him. From my litter cannot be taught ; some are peaceful, some 
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ill-lemD«re«l. In birds there is a siroilni diver- 
•ii}'. The whole auiinal kingdom spoke then in 
tkyoi of my strong surmises, luid I resolved Uj 
ttrosecute my plan. It was not till thirty year* 
bad been spent la uninterrupted study in ob- 
•erring men of e'erj description, and in many 
' eountries, men rentarkable for some talent or 
aome defect, tor some vice or some virtue, in 
Modying inferior animaU, domestic oi wild, the 
JDhabilants of air or of earth, that 1 ventured to 
embody my observations, and publish them in 
one eompreliensive work.' 

In Dr. Spurzheim'a physiognomical work, pub- 
lished several years since, we tind a collection of 
frets, some almost exceeding belief, illuslmtive 
of the principles both of the variety and incon- 
•btency of the hu man character — b; inconsistency 
we mean, that talents and virtues are maiiifesled 
W some individuals, accompanied by the nega- 
tion of other Acuities, which, i priori, we should 
xnppose to be their accompaninients ; or the dis- 
pliy of opposite qualities which renders the 
totality still more remarkable. We are told, for 
innance, of a virtuous, and humane, and bene- 
voteDt individual, delighting in the murderous 
tkuTon of war, and becoming chaplain to a regi- 
ment In order to give him the chance of witnes- 
nt^ these sanguinary spectacles. Of another 
p«noD we read, who al the same time was giCled 
Milk •neb high religious impressions and such 
.fluerati propensities that, In the voluntary act 
^ omifessiug and deploring to his spiritual di- 

Cor ■ bis natural tendencies,' he was found in 
•ctof stealing the confessor's watch! Suchand 
Uuj more marvellous inconsislencies of character 

I ,Md conduct will be found interspersed among the 
vritiogs of Spuriheiia and other of the phrenolo- 
^sls ; but any man of the most slender observa- 

< lion, and who has tlie smallest correspondence 
wnh the Horid, will have constantly before him 
Bxamplei enough of this variety and inconsislenn>. 
It wonld be out of place to enter minutely 
into the very curious process of oreanic evolu- 
tion from the primordial germ. Under the word 
.BaAiK we have already adverted to it, and shall 

> hu€ occasion Id treat of it more fully when 
writJDg the article Physiology. It may suffice 

I We to state that, although much remains to be 
known on the growth of brain, nerve, and bone. 
It b (officieotly nianifest that nervous and mem- 
Jnneous matter lake the precedence of osseous 
ibnmltoas, and that the evolution of biain is not 
JMCriered with by bony casemeui, bul thai the os- 
4iflc deposit wails to be directed by cerebral 
Opansion; and that the hardening of the skull 
i> inhMquent to, and, as we have said, directed 
■ bf, die organisation of the nervous system ; of 
nrliich system even Ihe brain itself is Ibe last ta 
W fiilly formed. It may here, however, be fur- 
llwr just intimated, that the bony envehipmeni 
lOf the brain, or, as we commonly express our- 
jtlveti the tkutl, consists of two layers, and that 
the outer and inner jurTace are not in all in- 

•pondence. 'This fact h3.s, indeed, been brought 



It is now lime that westate what we have just 
called tlie topography of Ibis system of organ- 
ology, or in other words tnention tlie different 
localities of the different powers which have 
been determined on by the two great promulgers 
of the doctrine. Here we extract ftom one of 
the reviews before us ; but the reader may de- 
pend upon the accuracy of the statements ; and 
we rather prefer borrowing from tJie later publi- 
cations than extruding from the original works 
themselves, on account of the somewhat fluc- 
tuaiing state of the pretended science (we rousi 
not assume its validity), and tlie consequent 
variations of nomenclature and position that are 
occasionally introduced inlo its terminology. 
Indeed we shall find that Gall and Spurzheim 
do not entirely agree in all particulars, either as 

'To the lis! given by Dr. Spureheim, we shall 
add from the work of this author, which Ihe re- 
viewer has neglected lo do, the part of the brain 
in which ihe Acuities are supposed to reside. 



;. Gall's 



THE GcBMaN 



but, ai 
, to the aysiem, we 
t uy oibei remarks ii 



No. 1. ZeugangtlTKh. The instinct of geoera- 

2. Jvngerlitbt, KirukrlUhe. The love of 

offspring. 

3. AnJimifilichieit. Friendship, altachment. 

4. Muth, Rauuinu, Courage, seir-defencc. 

5. Wargiinu. Murder, the wish lo destroy. 

6. Litt, Schlaulieii, KtagkcU- Cunning. 

7. Eigenthumiinn. The sentiment of pro- 

e. SluU, Hothmalh, HonchiucM. Pride, 

self-esteem, haughtiness. 
9. Eitelkeil, HAunavchl, EArgtitt- Vanity, 

ambition. 

10. Bthiittamktit, Vortiiht, Vorikhtigktit. 

Cautiousness, foresight, prudence. 

11. Sathgedachlnia, Kriiehaiigt, fahigeit. 

The memory of things, educabilily. 

12. Orliirm, itounnian. Local memory. 

13. Perimenain. The memory of persons. 

14. Warlge(l<icllMis$. Verbal memory. 

15. S/irachJbnclmngmiiii. Memory for hin- 

guages. 

16. Farbensina. Colors. 
ir. Tmuinn. Music. 

18. ZahUatinn. Number. 

19. Kuniliinn, Aptitude for the mechariical 

ao. VerfilcKheti^T Scfiarfiimi. Comparative 
sagacity, aptitude for drawing com- 
parisons. 

21. MetaphyiKker Tifam. Metaphysical 
depth of thought ; aptitude foe draw- 
ing conclusions. 

n. Will. Wit. 

23. Dkhlergtitl. Poetry. 

24. CulmulliigktU, MilUideit. Goodnature. 

25. DantrtluHgaiim. Mimicry. 

26. Thtaimilut. Tlieosophy, nligion. 

27. Fctliglait. Firmness of chanet^. 

Dr. Spunheim's arrangement of faculties is 
comprii^ in orden, ){enera, &c.; they ore: — 
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Order I. — Feelings, or Affective Faculties. 'In calculating individuals the arch of the eje- 

Geniis i. Propensities. No. 1. Amativeness. brows is much depressed or elevated at the ex- 
Situated in the neck. Discover the mastoid pro- Vernal angle of the orbits, proving a peater 
cess behind the ear, and the protuberance of the development of brain behind this place. No. 
occipital spine above the middle of the neck, the 29. Order, ' Its organ is probably situated out- 
space between these two elevations indicates the ward, not far distant from the organs of size and 
extent of this organ. ^o.2. Philoprogcnitivencss. »pace.' l^o.^iO. Eventuality. 'So. 31. Tme. he- 
Protuberance upon the posterior part of the skull, ^ween the organs of individuality, space, order. 
No. 3. Inhabit iveiwas. No. 4. Adhesiveness. Ly- ^i«»e, and cause. No. 32. Melody, ' A great de- 
ing on the lateral imd ])ack part of the head, velopment of this organ enlarges the lateral parts 
fio. 5. Cvmbativeness. On that part of the head of the forehead.' No. 33. Iflngtwge. Prominence 
which corresponds to the posterior inferior angle ^^ ^^^ ^V^^' 

of the parietal bone, behind the mastoid process. ^lenus iv. Reflective Faculties. No. 34. 

No. 6. Destrtictiveness, On the side of the head, Comparison. An elevation in the middle of ^ 

immediately above the ears. No. 7. Secretive- ^PPer P^rt of the forehead, presenting the form 

ness. In the middle of the side of the head, above o' a reversed pyramid. No. 35. Causality. * The 

the or-an of the propensity to destroy. No. 8. superior part of the forehead much developed, 

Acquisitiveness. At the temples, on the anterior ^"^ prominent m a hemispherical form.* 

inferior angle of the parietal bone. No. 9. Con- As an apology for his nomenclature Dr. Spun- 

structivencss. Development of the brain at the *»eim introduces the following remarks in the 

temples. preface to his physiognomical system. * Having 

Genus ii. Sentiments. No. 10. Self-esteem. ^omiaiX new names, it is my duty to state my 

An elevation in the midst of the upper posterior reasons for so doing. The English Unguase 

part of the head. No. 11. Approbaiiveness. presents very few smgle words which express 

' Development of the upper posterior and lateral ^V conception of the peculiar faculties of the 

part of the head is observed in persons who are ^^^^ ^^ence I was obliged to speak either by 

very fond of being caressed, honored, and aj)- circumlocution, or to make new names. Now 

plauded; in short, who are ambitious.' No. 12. ^ ^*»»nl^> with Locke, that in this respect we have 

Cautiousnt'ss. Cautious persons are extremely ^^^c same right with our predecessors, and I 

large on the upper posterior part of both sides therefore propose new single names, which I 

of the head. haxe formed as much as possible conformably 

Genus iii. Superior Sentiments. No. 13. to the spirit of the language. Having established 
Benevolence. Superior middle part of the fore- different propensities as peculiar faculties of the 
head elevated and prominent. No. 14. Venera- ^i^nd, in order to designate propensity I hare 
tion. Head genenilly elevated in the middle of taken the termination we as indicating the 
its upper part. No. 15. Firmness. < Dr. Gall quality of producing, and ness as indicating the 
obser\ es that persons of a firm and constant abstract state; I have therefore joined iveness lo 
cliaracier have tlie top of the brain much de- different roots, among which 1 have given the 
velo[)ed.* No. 1(5. Cofiscientiousiwss. On the side preference to English words generally admitted, 
of the org.m of firmness. No. 17. iIoy;e. On the ^^ ^^en I could not find such, I chose Latin par- 
side of veneration ; as is No. 18. Marvellousness. ticiples, which in English are so common, even 
No. 19. Idtalifi/. An enlarcrement above the tem- ^^ expressions which denote a meaning simiUir 
pies in an arch'ed direction. No. 20. Mirthful- to that which 1 look for, as destrucUveness, pro- 
niss, or gayness. No. 21. Imitation. An eleva- ductiveness, &c.* 

tion of a semiglobular form at the upper part of ^^ e shall conclude this part of the subject by 

the forehead. extracting the following remarks of Dr. Elliotson 

on the general and relative localities of the organs 
Order II. Understanding OR Intellect. Ex- and faculties : 

TKRNAL Senses, Feeling, Taste, Smell, < The exact situaUon of the organs,' says Dr. 

Hearing, Sight. E., *can be learned from drawings or marked 

Genus ii. Perceptive Faculties. The in- heads only. I shall therefore confine myself to 
tellectual faculties which perceive the existence remarking, 1. That the organs of the faculties or 
of external objects, and their physical qualities, qualities common to man and brutes are placed 
No. 22. Individuality. Lower part of the fore- in parts of the brain common to man and brutes, 
head very prominent, indicating a development at the inferior posterior, the posterior inferior, 
of the anterior inferior part of the brain. No. 23. and inferior anterior parts of the brain, i. e. of tlie 
Configuration. * The organ of form seems to be instinct of propagation, the love of offspring, the 
placed in the internal angle of the orbit.* No. 24. instinct cf self-defence, of appropriating, of Mra- 
oize. Near the former. No. 25. Weight. In the tagem, &c. 2. Those which belong to man ex- 
neighbourhood of form and size. No. 26. Color, clusively, and form the barrier between man and 
*The external sign of a great development of tlie bnites, are placed in parts of the brain not |.>os- 
organ of this faculty is a vaulted and round arch sessed by brutes, viz. the anterior superior, and 
of the eyebrows. superior of the front, i. e. of comparative sagacity. 

Genus iii. Intellectital Faculties which causality, wit, poetic talent, and the disposition 

perceive the relations of external objects and to religious feelings. 3. The more indispensable 

tbeir physical qualites. No. 27. Locality. 'At a quality or faculty, the nearer arc its organs 

the eyebrows, toward the middle line of the fore- pj[aced to the base of the brain, or medium line. 

bead, apiotoberance on each side reaching to tlie The first and most indispensable, tlie instinct of 

Budole of the forehead.* No. 28. Calculation, propagation, lies nearest tlie base; that of the 



lore of Qf&pnng bUom. The organ of ilie 9ea!<e 
•f localities U mofe indispensable tlmn ihat 
«f the sense of lonea or numbers; accordingly 
Ae Ibnner is uniated nearer the medium line than 
Ow i«o bUet. 4, The organs of fandamenlal 
qualities and faculties which mutually a^i»t eacli 
Mbei aie placed near 10 each other, i.e. the lore 
of profn^on and of oflsfirins;, of self-defence, 
and ihe&stiDctio destroy life, of (ones and num- 
ben- S. The organs of analogous fiindamental 
qualities uiil Acuities are equally placed near 
each oilier i i. e. the organs of (he relalions of 
ptacei, colors, tones and numbers, are placed in 
mt tune lioe as well as the ori^na of the aupe- 
liw fiicultits, and the organs of the inferior pro- 



AlUwD^,' continues Dr. E., 
«f tbe orgua is to beautiful, we must not ima- 
gine OlUl Call mapped out the head at pleasure, 
preconceived notions, lie dis- 
OM organ after another, just as it might 
iMppm, and often one became known lo him 
■ttwued R17 remotely from tlie organ laat dis- 
Mvocd. llie sel of organs discovered by him 
turned oul as ii ia, and a itron; argument is thus 
aBbrdcd to the truth of his system.' ' 1 de^,' 
Wp he, 'those who allribute my determination 
m the fiUHlamental faculties and of the seal 
of iheic organs, to caprice or arbitrary choice to 
Ms^ s tenth part of the talent necessary for 
ik most obscure pre^'ntimeot of thb beautiful 
lent, once discovered, it displays the 
of God, whom wa cannot cease to adore 
with wonder increasing as his works become 
sore diKlosed lo our eyes.' 

In the allusion we have above made to the 
mmtomkiU or physiological part of the oreimic 
nxnn of Gall and Spunheim, 11 was slated that 
dtboogh the gradual evolution of ihe brain regu- 
lucd the form and size of its bony covering, the 
AuU, tlu> same skull consists of two layers or 
llble^ as anatomists enpress themselves, which 
■R scparaled from each other by a reticular nel- 
worfc, which is interposed belvteen ihetn. Now, 
we« itase two lablss always in complete paial- 
WinK Ibe turcuautance of (here being two would 
hM aflbct craoioscopical inference, but as Ihis ii 
BOI pneisdy the case, even by the confession of 
fte ofpniMi, the objectors to the doctrine think 
fbeinsttve) entitled to be heard when they od- 
iWiC« the want of correspondence between the 
OBter and iniemal layer of bone, in proof that 
At exterior elevation, or depression, or expan- 
■ioD, cannot be luken as u correct index of the 
dMCtkin and form of the brain immediately un- 
der die protuberance. 

In raply to objections of tliis kind, and in 
■Busion to the two bony layers of which we are 
now spealutit;. Dr. Spurilieim expresses himself 
te the following manner:—' These two tables are 
acarc^T perceptible in children, they are distinct 
in adtuta, but their distance one ftmn the other 
fe sot very cansidetable. In Renenu, from birth 
h> tlia period when the brain bei^ns lo diminish 
in riie, it i» possible and ea^y lo distinguish Ihe 
■Be of the brain by considering the site of the 
■kull. For there nerer is an emply space be- 
tween the skull and the brain, aud both tables 
■ID not distant enough lo invalidate our assertion. 



objected tliat both tables are not parallel, 
and that for this reason il is impossible to mea- 
sure Ihe ivte of the brain and its parts, according 
to [he ^ze and form of the skull. This objection 
falls lo the ground as soon as our method is 
known. It is not neces.mry to appreciate the 
minute difference of size, in order to distinguish 
the development of Ihe oijfans. These occupy a 
large surface, and Ihey present a very different 
she from ibe lowest to the highest degree of de- 
velopment.' Jt is also to be considered that we 
only intend to distinguish the size of organs, and 
that il is essential not to confound this idea with 
that of protuberances. If one organ be much 
developed, and the neighbouring organs very 
little, the developed organ presents an elevation 
or protuberance ; but, a the neighbouring organs 
are developed in proportion, no protuberance 
can be perceived, the surface is smooth. Now 
this may happen if the organs are much or Mule 
developed. P.very individual has nil organs ; 
and il is only lo be determined whether the 
whole brain, or one, or several parts are more or 
less developed. 

There is another analomioal difficulty, which 
we believe in the general way is considered more 
formidable than the one above announced, we 
mean that of the frontal sinuses. 

' Il is of considerable importance (oascertaia 
how far these sinuses generally extend, and how 
monyofthe pbrenologicalorgans they generally af- 
feci. This question iseasily determined by an ap- 
peal lo fact. Aconsiderable number of crania Itave 
lately been opened with this view, and il appeals 
that the frontal sinuses extend over a greater sur- 
face than has hitherto been supposed. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamitlon, in a lecture at ihe Edinburgh 
University, exhibited the open crania belonging 
to that museum, with a number of other speci- 
mens, and thereby demonstrated that these si- 
nuses, which are very unequal in their extent 
and depth, affect frequently as many and often 
more ttian one-third of the principal phrenolo- 
gical organs; and thai the retirement of ihe in- 
ternal lable, !rom the irregularities and protru- 
sions on the external, is so considerable as to 
render il impossible to discover bvany external 
manipulation the geneial size ana development 
of the particular parts of the brain.' 

Mr. Combe, perceiving it necessary to make 
some reply, delivered a leclure on the same sub- 
ject in the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, pro- 
ducing all the counter specimens he could find. 
As this question Is one which must be atlimaUlu 
decided by the number of facts brought foiwarcf 
and as Sir William Hotnilton's colleclion of era 
nia was so very extensile, il was incumbent 01 
the phrenologists to bring into the arena, no 
only the ttltct specimens which they Iiave been 
itbering in their own museum, but as many 



the public that he Iriumphanlly refuted Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's demonstration , not simply by Ibe 
collection of skulls from the Clyde Street Hall, 
but by the whole of the open crania from a 
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the particulars of this lecture ; for Mr. Stone parts in which the brain is the least developed 

declares the additional skulls to hare consisted ' In the lion, tiger, wolf, &c., the temporal bone 

only of that of an infant two years old, and two is externally most depressed over the part where 

of fill grown persons. Mr. Combe (who beside the subjacent brain is most fully developed; and 

the guarantee which general respectability of the zygoma of the bone is prominent in those 

character gives against any unmanly subterfuge, animals, and extends over tne part where it is 

is proverbially a candid and impartial advocate) least developed.* Granting, say the phrenolo- 

would never, we should conceive, have been de- gists in reply, that such is the case, conceding 

sirous of deceiving the public by intimating that that the cranioscopical difficulties may be greater 

he was speaking of a considerable collection, in one race of animals than in anodier, yet we 

which only in point of fact consisted of two and find the argument good in all so fal* as it does 

a half. extend, and where the brain's development is 

With respect to the objection itself of the displayed by the exterior shape and size of parts; 

frontal sinus, we shall allow Dr. Spurzheim again thus will the doctrine be found illustrated even 

to speak. ' Our adversaries say that, on account among the brute creation. The courageous ani- 

of the frontal sinuses, the organ of space cannot mals, Dr. Spurzheim tells us, even without r^- 

be distinguished. The development of this ference to their size or kind, ' have the head be- 

organ, however, and the frontal smuses, present tween and behind the ears very large.' This is 

quite different forms ; the frontal sinuses only an unfailing sign to distinguish or recognise if 

form a bony crest, and the isolated protube- a horse be shy and timid, or bold and sure, 

ranee which indicates the particular develop- The same difference is observed in game cocb 

ment of the organ of space is round and large, and game hens in comparison with the domestic 

Sometimes the organ of space is very consider- cock. ' Fighting cocks,' he adds, in another 

able, and at the same time there are frontal place, * are less than dunghill cocks, and harei 

sinuses ; then the bony crest is perceived, and are stronger than rabbits, though less courage- 

at the same time this part of the foreh^ is ous ;' so that courage does not depend upon, or 

prominent.' He has subsequently said, as re- show itself necessarily connected with, magnitude 

ported by Mr. Stone, that * the frontal sinuses and strength. 

are generally wanting in children and young The pathological weapons with which phreno- 
persons, and adults, and that they occur only logy has been combated appear to be of the most 
in old persons, or after chronic insanity.' ' The formidable kind. How is it possible, consistendj 
absence of the sinuses,' Mr. S. replies, * in young with your tenets of an organ for this and an or- 
and adult persons is, on the contrary, exceed- gan for that faculty, that the brain should some- 
ingly rare ; so much so as to have escaped the times be wounded, part of it torn away, exten- 
observations of Palfin, Bertin, Portal, Soemme- sively diseased, occasionally ossified throughout 
ring, Caldani, and other anatomists.' its whole extent, or dissolved in water, as in 
Another anatomical objection has been urged cases of chronic hydrocephalus ? How is it 
against the system, inasmuch as the organs are possible, the anti-phrenologists say, that all these 
not confined to the surface of the brain, but ex- things should occur and the manifestation of h- 
tend allowedly through its whole mass. To this culties continue through life, as if nothing had 
objection Dr. S. replies, < true it is the organs happened to one or several of your assumed or- 
are not confined to the surface of the brain; gans, while upon your own principles these 
they extend from the surface to the great swel- should not only be injured but actually de- 
ling of the occipital bole (medulla oblongata), stroyed ? 

and probably to the commissures ; but, as the Your arguments, say their opponents, prove 
peripheric expansions of the five senses indicate too much, and you must give up your own notion 
the development of the respective nerves, so of the brain being at all necessary in the rnani- 
the convolutions of the brain denote a larger or festation of mind, before you can ground any 
smaller development of the whole cerebral mass, valid objection to the phrenological doctrine, on 
This will be understood by analogy. Animals the principle that morbid conditions of the ceit- 
which have a large external apparatus of smell, bral organ may exist without the lesion bein? 
large nostrils, large turbinated bones, a large ex- always manifest by those marks which one should 
pansion of the pituitary membranes, conse- suppose must of course stamp the nature of the 
quently a very considerable nervous expansion, received injury. And in truth the pathologist 
have the whole olfactory nerve very much deve- and medical practitioner meet with a great deal 
loped ; and it is possible to measure the deve- in this way which is exceedingly mysterious and 
lopment of the nerve in general according to its puzzling upon any hypothesis of cerebral condi* 
peripheric expansion.' tion. Nor is it in the brain alone that these pa- 
Comparative anatomy has been brought to thological puzzles are often presenting themselves; 
bear against cranioscopical pretence. Allowing and we have just popped upon a paragraph, in 
it is urged that the less complicated organisa- turning over tlie pages of Spurzheim's book, 
tion of the cranium in man than in animals, and which we may as well extract as express the 
its less dependence upon the facial bones, may same thing in our own words — ' It is true,' says 
give room for supposing that the size and form he, ' that very considerable injuries of the brain 
of the brain can be judged of from the external produce sometimes very slight perturbations in 
configuration of the skull ; yet this cannot be the the manifestation of the mind, and that very 
case in the inferior animals, since their crania slight injuries of the brain are accompanied 
are often so formed that the greatest promi- often with the most violent accidents. But this 
ii6iioef of bone are answerable to those very also happens in other parts of the body. Some- 
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ei^' coasldenble abscesses are found in 
igs witiioul a considerable preceding de- 
■ngcmeot in ttie re«plraliun. Aje not ihe lun^, 
yl II fiiii . ihe organ of respiration 1 Someiimes 
•Mificuiuni >re observed in the heart wilhoul any 
■tnuikable disturbance of circulation ; is nol, 
ih c r c fore, the heart theorganofcirculaiioo; Hence 
k is "TODg 10 inribnte to the wound, or to its 
iKkt, tilkU ransl be attributed to the particular 
:|Ritabi]ity of Ihe sick person. Thu« we tnay 
JBpUio whr often no accident results from a 
^Wtf comiMrable wound of (he brain ; namely, 
111 pslifoti whose irritability is very weak; while 
^ veij iniuble persons, very sligtit wounds 
I^Mxluce the most lerious consequences.' 

Tbeo, ^ain, the organologists urge the vague 
tod aarveUous wiy in which most of the tdes 
)f Btolbid condition of brain are told. 
' If,' My Drs. Gall and Spunheim, and their 
lociates, ' all these observations were as correct 
their authors slate them to be, not only phre- 
loirr would be subverted ab imo fundo, but it 
be impossible lo maintain that the brain 
oed tuiy intellectual functions, or indeed 
functions except that of terminating the 
nnai structure of man with a round nob, on 
icfa Quaken bang broad brimmed hat*. Were 
taid 10 be fibrous, converted lo bone 
loss of any Ricully, vital, animal, inlel' 
odi were il rodly liquid and addled us It 
miffhlbe, and no thought or itctlon weakened, 
FUfdytelheirresistible consequence. Bulihe 
e and indefinite manner in which all these 
iples are produced save the head and Its 
"" from 111 e imputation of being useless 
^ffis, and give phrenology a chance of a 
lunger life than its opponents wish. In or- 
to suuertain whether an injury done lo any 
Icrial organ is followed by ilie disease of any 
ctioD,tlie direct method is, to observe whether 
AmctioQ attached lo thai organ is diseased or 
. Thus let loco-motion be supposed lo de- 
id upon the soleus maximus muscle; to as- 
tain uiswe should observe whether, when (his 
is injured, the power of loco-motion be 
id or not. The same process should be 
'cd wiUi the brain ; if an ounce or two of 
ofgan of cautiousness be carried away, as in 
! case il seemed to have been, we should not 
nine whether the faculty of music, or even- 
K^, had been diminbhed or increased, but 
elber the poor patient were more or less cau- 
n Ihaa he was before. Whal we do maintain 
hat our predecessors and opponents did not 
new the due means of observing the facts 
ich Ibey have stated ; for, instead of looking 
ihe faculties which we atiuch to Ihe injured 
It above quoted, they endeavour to find iliere 
1 neraly powers which do not belong to those 
lU, but powers which we do not allow to exist 
nan u simple fundamental faculties, petcep- 
a, memory, iudgmenl, imagination, tec. These 
Terslood by the doctors of the old 
il, may Tcry well survive a partial lesion of 

T loo|>-hDle, as it would be called by 

I, do the phrenologists employ in 

eavouring lo get ihrouah the difficulties of 

■ il lesion, unallcnded with corresponding 
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injury, namely, the duplicity of the nervous 
system with the brain at its Itead. let the 
whole side, Ihey say, of llie head be involved in 
disorder, yet, if the opposite side maintain its 
integrity, the individual may continue to pre- 
serve and manifest the fiiculties of the parts 
wilhoul much observable diCTerence in power, 
just as the fiiculty of vision is maintained after 
the loss of one eye. We ate told, indeed, by 
Spurtheim some rather curious tales in illtislra- 
tion of this principle, and such as, were we de- 
cidedly friendly lo one side of the argument in 
the way of partisanship, we should be rather 
inclined lo keep in the back ground of Ihe 
phrenological picture. However, one of them 
which strikes us, and will strike our readers, as 
the most marvellous, is not given by Spurzheim 
himself, but by another anatomisl of celebrity 
who knew nothing of ihe doctrine now can- 
vassed. Spurzheim says ' it is evident that both 
hemispheres of the brain tnay be in a quite dif- 
ferent or even opposite state. Tiedeman relates 
tbc example of one Moser who was insane on 
one side, and who observed his madness witli 
the other. Gall attended a minister who had a 
similar disease for three years. He heard con- 
stantly on his left side reproaches and injuriea; 
he lumed his head on this side and looked at the 
persons. With his righl side he commonly 
judged the madness of his left side; but some- 
times in a fit of fever he could not rectify liis 
Eecutiar state. Long after being cured, if he 
ippened to be angry, or had drunk more than 
he was accustomed to, he observed in liis left 
side a tendency lo his former alienation.' 
' Every organ, every member of the human 
body,' says our reviewer, ' is double, and has 
long been acknowledged to be so. The fact has 
been doubted only since it became necessary lo 
oppose phrenology.' 

In ilie few words we have lo spare on Ihe 
metiiphyiKot part of Ihe argument, we must get 
ihe reader lo reveri to some of ihe quotations 
whicli have been introduced at the threshold of 
the present disquisition, and coll his attention es- 
pecially to that extract lirom Dr. Gall which traces 
the first conception of the phrenological scheme 
from the difficulty he (Gall) found in niplaining 
the feci, that some boys whom he knew to be his 
inferiors in many things, were vastly his supe- 
riors in others i these instances are presenting 
themselves in abundance every day before per- 
sons who take the smallest pains to make any 
observation on character, and as long as we 
ourselves can recollect thinking on the subject 
of our own consciousness, its modes and mani- 
festations, we remember lo have been impressed 
with this difficulty on Ihe hypothesij of general 
powers and leading fundamental faculties. 

Were memory, general memory, a simple fun- 
damental lacuUy, these partialities, if we may su 
say, whicli so frequently occur in the manifesta- 
tion of its power would not be perceived ; for 
be it observed it is nol only those things which 
highly gifted individuals do not care about that 
they do not remember ; but the very impotency 
of Ihe attempt to rec«1lect seems nometimes 
proportioned to the desire in persons lo recal 
the impression oneiually made, while other 
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things, respeciing which they are comparatively ment of this kind will be found in an extract 

indifferent, rush upon the attention, become which we have already submitted from Mr. 

parcel of the mind, and are susceptible of recal Abemethy's pamphlet. 

by the slightest effort. * How is it,' said Gall Insanity has been urged both by the phreoolo- 

when a young boy to one of his school-fellows, logists and the anti-phrenologists as decisiTe in 

* that you contrive to find your way so easily favor of their respective causes. How, will the 
through intricate places, through which you have latter set of men urge, can you make tally with 
only once been ? * How is it,* retorted his your wild assumptions of separate organs for 
companion, with the same feelings of surprise, separate faculties the fact that the most trifling 

* that you contrive not to find yours V circumstance of excitation, that is trifling in it- 

In respect to judgment the diversity is pre- self and only formidable in its coimexioa and 
cisely the same, and even perception itself shall consequences, will prove sufficiently potent to 
differ in a measure quite inconsistent with the drag steady reason, precipitately and in a mo- 
assumption of general quantum of intellect in ment, from its seat, and place in its stead the 
the perceiving person. To talk of accidental wildest, vagaries, and most unstable principles of 
circumstances directing or creating an ear for thought and action. * II ne faut*, says a French 
sounds were surely to talk at random, and there writer, * qu*un atome deplac6 pour te ravir cette 
is now living a prelate whose perception of intelligence dont tu parois si fier;' and even 
music is of the nicest and most critical kind, this displacement of an atom as a primary came 
but who is so deficient in the faculty of distin- does not seem to be in all cases necessary ; for 
guishing colors that it constituted one of the mere mental circumstances will at times avail for 
pastimes of his children, when they were young, the production of the highest and most penna- 
to place bodies before his eyes of different hues, nent derangement. 

that they might be amused with his mistakes ; Dr. Reid relates the case of a young lady 
and yet this individual has, or had at the time who was one morning requested by her mother 
we are speaking of, strong and correct vision, to stay at home ; notwithstanding which she was 
We recollect the late Dr. Gregory used to sur- tempted to go out. Upon her return to her do- 
prise his pupils by saying in his lectures, that mestic roof, she found that the parent whom she 
what seemed evident to all others almost, was had so recently disobliged had expired in her 
iar from being so to him : viz. the fluctuation in absence. The awful spectacle of her mother's 
abdominal dropsy ; and, were we to add one corpse, connected with tlie filial disobedience 
instance to another as they occur to our recoUec- which had almost immediately preceded, shook 
tion, we might fill page afler page with recitals her reason from her seat, and she continued e^er 
of what after ah would but confirm a principle, afterwards in a state of mental derangement 
or rather establish a fact, that stands in no need Hill, in his treatise on insanity, speaks of a 
of confirmation or substantiating. young lady, who, on her way to the post-ofiice to 

What do they prove ? is the only matter that enquire for letters from her lover, heard of his 
becomes a question ; and to this it is difiicult to having suddenly died or fallen in battle (we 
give a reply that shall satisfy the enquirer whose quote from memory, and without much of the fa- 
object in putting the question is to find the culty of memory for things) : but the consequence 
truth at any rate ; the phrenologists urge that the was confirmed insanity, and for years to come 
facts are inconsistent with those theories of mind she went daily to the same post-office with the 
which suppose perception, memory, judgment, same fruitless enquiry. 

imagination, are abstract and simple and funda- Now, in what way can these sudden impulses 

mental faculties ; and it is a curious fact that with all their dread and complicated results be 

one of the most able reasoners who ever ven- brought to harmonize with the position that as- 

tured into the regions of metaphysics has been sumes one organ for one faculty, and another for 

successfully engaged almost simultaneously with another, to a very large amount ? Here is a blow 

the labors of the phrenologists in opposing these hitting merely the thoughts and affections, but at 

assumptions and abstractions even of the com- the same time hurling to the dust all your 

mon sense school of metaphysics. Dr. Brown, twenty, or thirty, or forty organs, with all their 

versus Keid and Dugald Stewart, is almost the appurtenancies and peculiarities, 

same thing as Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, versus Stop, say the phrenologists in reply, while we 

the old metaphysico-physiologists, only that in argue for the existence and operation of the 

the former case organology is not adverted to, several organs and faculties, we maintain thai, 

while in the latter it is fons et origo omnium. for harmony of intellect and consistency of cha- 

Tlie unity of consciousness and the necessity racter, there must be an harmonious relation the 

of some pervading principle to insure personal one to the other, and that the temporary or per- 

identity are the principles which the anti-phre- manent abolition of one or another will set all 

nologists assume to be quite inconsistent with going wrong, just as the taking away a part or 

tlie exercise of those several perceptibilities which piece of complicated machinery shall necessarily 

are assumed on the other side ; and they con- mterfere with the adjusted and regular motion of 

tend that perception, and judgment, and memory, the whole. That he who says the origan of ama- 

must be regulated by certain laws, without refer- tiveness, must be sliced, or cut, or torn, or in- 

ence immediately to the thing perceived, or flamed, or even excited or depressed before a 

judged of, or recollected, otherwise man would person can go mad from love, assumes soroe- 

indeed be a bundle of inconsistencies, and no to- thing which our theories do not permit him to 

tality of thought, of feeling, of consciousness, assume. It is quite enough that any other on?ui 

could ever have place. Something like a state- or organs be deranged, either in their structure 
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or fiinctiou tar Ohm efi'ect to to be produced ; 
liul ihe lum ilial the madneasa shall take will 
nuwl likely be directed by thai passion or senti- 
ment nhich happened to be uppermust !□ the 
mind or bnin of the individual at the monieol 
whrn the imiiuUe that overturned tlie reason 
made its Kufa upun the Frame- It is further main- 
tainvJ bjr viMny of the phrenological school, and 
they asMirt that actual ohsemiiion both before 
and after death shows the ocg:ui in many cases 
lo be the leal of the morbid action; whose 



cluuacler lo the insanity. 

With reapect to ihe objections on the score of 
BOra/i^whlch have been propounded, the organ- 
oIogicM adToctite enquires, Will you, can you 
deny, Aat in two indivlduiUs, rirluous inclina- 
tioiu. or ticious propensities are greater ah ori- 
gin^ Uid thai consequently Ihe vice of the one, 
sod the virtue of Ihe other, are in some tnensure 
COuctilutianal 1 and whether does il mailer thai 
•udi inherent quality be traceable lo braio far- 
tmtioa, ot be in »oroe other iueiiplicable way 
Mnnccled and interwoven with the body and 
■tnd of Ihe individual 7 It matters, rejoins the 
nli-phrenologisl, in ihb way ; that in one case, 
dKHwh the disposilioD or natural tendency to 
vice oe great, Ihera is connecied with it a per- 
e«ptioa and allowtuice of virtue, and a freedoni 
oTwill in chowing or refusing lo lislen to the 
commandsof virtue; while, on the other, neces- 
niy and or^nisalion ore the commands to be 
obejedjUid If the or^un of murder be of a given 
mt^nitude and strength it is that, and not the 
man, tiutt plunges the dagger of death inio the 
btsom of man. No such consequence by any 
BWUi* followt from our doctrine, say the aup- 
poncisof phrenology; for besides that it is form- 
ing an enoneous estimate of our principles lo 
(appose thai magnitude of one organ determines 
tbc cJiaracler, unchecked and umnodiGed by 
other MDtiments and motives, Ihe murderous act 
ihonbl be no more charjred upon the organ of 
mtinln in our tystem, than il should be placed 
to the account of tendency or disposition in 
yoan. All things flow from the will of tlie 
Aloigfaty, so that, al lea^t, without it nothing 
cut W' Now, whether bis pleasure be that good 
and eril, that the mingled nature of man, should 
b« inhvKnt in human orgnnisation, or should 
exisi independenily of il, Ibe fact of llieir exis- 
tence b coDitont; ihe means alone are diiTcrenl. 
Wtnrlbet il be by tlie fibres of his brain, or by 
hit estentia] nature, that the created being be- 
comes the perpelintor of harm, harm is not more 
or I«ai bis act— his loL Whatever is, is by the 
will of God. If the will of God be fete ; eveiy 
dodriiw which admits a Cod, endowed with 
<rill, as ruler of tlie universe, is fatalism; and 
divines and moralists are fatalists as we are. If 
loo Ibe inSuence of ilie Creator over human 
s be fatalism, it is bialism 
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Whether then tlie system of jihrenology leaves 
Uw doctrines of fate and necessityjuata* it found 
ibem, we leave for others to determine ; we shaJl 
in««Iy add, that all systems which endeavour to 



reconcile the necessity of actions with the f^ will 
and leipODSibility of man are necessarily in ibeii 
nature nugatory. AU men sutGciently know ih4 
ftict, whether they be materialists or immaterialista, 
oi^noli^isls or mentalists ; but all ou^i at Iha 
same lime to know that every ether appeal than 
that lo ' the man within the breast,' to the con- 
aciausness and conscience of Ihe individual, ig 
worse than nothing. No o^anic or anli-organio 
speculations will do; no fearful preseuliments 
of the consequences of truth being ascertained 
in any way, and to any eiLient, will avail ; no 
immaterial physiology, forced from an university 
professor, by virtue of his office, will answer; 
no, it must be by alarmJM; Ihe conscience, and 
resorting lo the motives of love and of fear, by 
letting the physiological champions fight iheir 
own battles, and by wielding otner wea]ion» than 
those wilh which an earthly warfare is waged, 
that the individual or individuals can expect td 
succeed who stand as messengers of peace or of 
woe between man and his Maker. ' All theorv/ 
says Dr. Johnson, ' is against the freedom of the 
will ; all experience for il. We know that we 
are free, and there's an end of it.' Without pro- 
fessing lo advocate phrenology on this, or inoeed 
on any other ground, we have thought it right to 
say thus much on Ihe score of alleged conse- 
aueaces ; and we think il right further lo slate, 
inat, whether consistenlly or not wilh their posi- 
tions and tenets, Ihe phrenological writers and 
teachers alt along urge the vast importance of 
aiming lo correct and lo combat vicious specula- 

We will add, although not ourselves unquali- 
fiedly disciples of the cerebral philosophy in 
ration, most of our friends who are so, are at 
same time men who as unhesitatingly avow 
their respect for, and confidence in religion as a 
source of morality. We recollect a near rela- 
tion reluming from Scotland some time sinoa 
with a simultaneous conviction that thedoclrinea 
taught by the phrenologists, and the doclrinea 
taught by Dr. Chalmers, were, the former 
founded in namre and truth — the latter. Hie 
truth itself. By this association of inferior and 
higher things, it will be sufficiently evident that 
we mean nothing disrespectful; our only aim 
and wish being that of freeing a system, which 
may or may not be correct, from the unmeriled 
obloquy of some who malignantly, and therefore 
improperly, oppose i(. 

But it is lime to come to our last particular, 
lliai of tlie collocation of lacls ; and here one 
might imagine Ihe matter would end. By this 
appeal one should suppose the question would 
speedily be set at rest, and the examiner would it 
mighl lie thought succumb to leslimony who should 
refuse lobe convinced byarguroent. Unfortunately 
however, (acts in philosophy, that Is in disputed 
philosophical creeds, are like facts in medical 
science, convincing or not, according lo the con- 
ceplions and belief of the persons who are calt03 
upon to witness Uiem. It will he amusing, and 
we should hope inslruciive, to the readerto have 
presented before him the same example from an 
enemy and u friend to the cause of craniology, 
in the Instance of an individual whose hlsloiy 
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m Thurtell, 



and fate nude but a veTV sli 
dernble noue in the world ; 
the murderer of Weare. 

' It is reilly impoasibU to look at the deve- 
loprnent of Thurtell,' says Mr. Slone taunting- 
ly, ' and seriously believe be murdered Weare ; 
vae poor mim roust surely have been innoteni, 
and eiecuted by mistake, for be possesses ilie 
organ of adhesiveness, which disposes to ' fer- 
vour and cuustancy of affection ' very larfe, 
and it is unlikely, v»ith such a development, that 
he would have murdered his friend ; that of ve- 
neration which gives rise to ' religious senti- 
BUeots,' and ' respect and deference to persons ' 
large; and benevolence, (he source of every ge- 
nerous feeling, very large. How is it possible, 
therefore, to reconcile these indications with his 
real character 1 The difficulty is solved by the 
phrenological report, which shall speak for it- 
»elf 'The murder committed bv Thurtell was 
« predetermined cold-blooded deed ; nol)jing can 
justify iL Revenge a^nst Weare for having 
gambled too suceeatfully, and, as he im^itied. 
unftirly with him, prompted it; but there is 
every probability that Thurtell kid the unwar- 
Tanlable unction to his soul, Ihat he would do a 
)0rvice to others by destroying Weare. He con- 
I Iddered Weare as a complete rascal, one who had 
robbed many as well as himself, and one who, if 
he lived, would have robbed many more.' Thus 
Ihe organ, continues Mr, S.,is made to eicitethe 
«rgau of murder, and the phrenological deduc- 
tion is characteristic of all lie beauty, encellence, 
and purity of Its philosophy.' 

Now jet us bear what the reviewer in the fo- 
leign journal advances on this same fact of 
Weere s murder, and the phrenological ciccum- 
MoDces connected with lis perpetrator. 

' Our adversaries," he says, ' have brought 
this incident forvvard to overwhelm us under the 
many weights of phrenological, moral, and reli- 
gious perveraenesa. Our doctrine has been re- 
proached with finding in the head of the assassin 
Thurtell a large development of benevolence, and 
thus making him out to be a harmless, good-na- 
tured person, and not the atrocious, cool-blooded 
murderer, who could brood for days and nights 

' Surely the persons who make such an alle- 
gation as this must have been scared by their 
dread of phrenology out of all they ever knew of 
human nature, if they cannot perceive that the 
same man does at one moment an act of kind- 
ness and at another an act of cruelty ; that 
he is at one moment just, al another unjust. 
What was Augustus persecuting and proscribing, 
and Augustus emperor! What was Nero a 
stripling, and Nero when he saw the city btat- 
ing ! What is every man whom we have ever 
known? Is there not a true but common cant 
about tha mingled nature of the human species; 
■bout the good and evil of out hearts, which 
shows the inordinate absurdity of such a remark, 
and might dispense us from all further answer .' But 
[ let us examine &cls, and see, not from his head 
I .Init ftom his biography, what Thurtell was: 

'Thurtell bebg applied to inbebalf of a friend 
in distress, drew out from his pocket bis last re- 



miiining half sovereign, and said ' give hioi llw 
half oPlhis ; but no, he wants it marc than ldo,he 
is sick, give it him all.' He once incautiooslj 
caused a quarrel between two friends, and ihej 
tears of tenderness over their reconciliation. Uii 
kindness to Hunt excited as much giatinide n 
Hunt was capable of feeling. His aflectiot 
towards all his family was extreme, and his u- 
lachment to his friends inviolable ; his goieral 
character when lieutenant on board the AdannBl 
in the Lcith roads, was that ofa dashing, tiioi^fal- 
less, good-hearted officer. Yet from his eul; 
youth be was irascible, and what was called i 
murderous shot, a very dare-devil, a kind of 
priie-fighter, a notorious liar, a dupe of all kit 
gnmbllng associates ; and he became a pre-debj- 
mined cold-blooded murderer. These are ben; 
and let us now put different systems to the to) 
by endeavouring to explain ihem :. — ^Umlj if 
mind, its indivisibility into various faculties 
feelings, and propensities, can do it nearly as wd 
as the indivisibility of the solar ray can expbk 
the prismatic spectrum and the rainbow. lUi 
system needs not then much examination, and ifr 
course must be hod to sotne which adnut a pin- 
rality of faculties. But which of these miutbi 
preferred ! One that is hypolhelicsl, or onewhU 
IS founded In fact 1 All are subject to ih* ua» 
objection of admit^ng contradictory sentinuott 
in mui ; and if phrenology falls fay this objectim 
all the rest must fall ; and so indeed must ftcti. 
Whatever system does uot admit a sentimenl, or 
a combination of sentiments, lo account lot 
Hiurtell's irascibility, his benevolence, his puf- 
ttacity, his attachment, his lying, his GmmcM,lu 
tenderness, his cruelly, is defective. Lei ihtM 
who have leisure examine whether phrenolon 
does not effect this more completely than illtte 
others put together, and belter than any thai couU 
be fabricated by this means. In truth no meia- 
pbystcs but those of phrenology could account 
for the apparent contradictions in that mta's 
mind : none which reject, as fundamental princi- 
ples of human nature, benevolence, combaQvb- 
ness, attachment, desiructiveness, seeretWeaei^ 
firmness, can explain the facts of his life nd 
chaiacler. If his charitable, generous acts be M 
totally denied, how would unity of mind rcm- 
cile Itiem with the murder he commitKd ! Ba| 
the doctrine of the phrenologist says fae Ind 
large benevolence, and this was sotnetiiim ray 
active ; he had large combaliveness, lat^ de> 
structiveness, and, when circumstances roiued 
these into action, they were the mote itnperiou 
because they were aided by a strong development 
of all the inferior propeniiities. The ceiebnl 
organisation of Thurtell, compared with bis Ufiv 
testifies as strongly in &vor of phrenolocy M 
facts can do ; and if the world had been uild tq 
any other (ongne but that of our science ihit 
he, or any other murderer, had otlen done kind 
actions, the thing would have appeared qutK 
simple, quite iu conformiiy with daHy obsota- 
lions. But the subterfuges which men lake Ip 
evade conviction, when they are resolved thatlbtf 
will not be convinced, are wonderful.' 

Such are the opposite 
respecting the same fact 
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by an enemjp and a friend to Hie pbiloso- 

■ felly of central oigaaUation ; and, if we extend 
,'Mr coIlectioD and contrast from one into many 
IBMaric^i, we shall still find the same discre- 
Mncy of sentimenl, the same (arialion of feeling, 
.l* to Uie itrength of ^ts, in aid of the cause. 
Von DOS componere litea. Let the reader again 
|md and judge hi himself. 

* Viewing phrenology,' says Mr. Stone, ' sim- 
ply as ' a fcuince of facts,' il is qoile obvious 
tbal tfa« AkU which indeed constitute its very 
. ^islence should be Dumerous, sinking, and 
Wiequivocal; Ibey should not be ' fen and far 
Wween,' mth ever and anon a confusion and 
their identity ; ibey should form a 
_ UMlirresisliblebodyof evidence, sufficient 
ftie the objections of the most scrupulous of 
SM. The doctrines of phrenology liaving 
for many years industriously pTomulgaled, 
38 six gentlemen of the modem Athens, 
piofeisbg themselves of the phrenological 
of Ors. Gall and Spuriheim, resolved 
vei into a society for the purpose of ' coi- 
ning facts and preserving views tliat might 
hige the boundaries of the science.' Let us 
tR^HC mquire what has been their success 1 
»e example of other more ancient and 
bodies, they proposed publishing their 
ions; — a work which, if there had been 
t •ligfausl truth in phrenology, would have 
"9 njidoubtedly very interesting and valuable. 
•o, hovrerer : ilie ' Transactions of the Phre- 
_ ~ Society,' ushered in lo existence beneath 
auspices of the most zealous and sanguine of 
enlhusiasts, arrived only at the conclusion of 
fint volume, which soon floated down the 
Ma of literature, to the trunkmaker's ware- 
luinoticed, unreviewed, unlamenied I 
it sunk iniooblivion from the heaviness 
it* metaphysical disquisitions, or whether it 
I diacontinued in consequence of the edi- 
I having been gnvelled for lack of matter, 
J jti be a problem to the publisher; but, 
tun it is, this work, of upwards of 400 pages, 
ttsina only eight phrenological facts, which, 
Ifac date of the institution and its transuc- 
M^ appear to have been /our years in accu- 
htiag. Thus died, in Uie first years of its 
the ' Transactions of the Phrenological 
and the proceedings of this learned 
on have since only been transmitted in 
aiKl patches' to the phrenological jour- 
, within the syhilline leaves of which we find 
^^" a heterogenous mixture of the most inco- 
it intellectual wanderings, and the coarsest 
«m| abuse. This work has been published 
ly for the lost live years. It has lately been 
cd by the principal phrenologists, and, 
all, contains only fwenfy reports of ctanial 
nrements; so that noiwohsianding the great 
■J ibat hat been raised of the many evidences 
roc of (riirenology — notwithstanding the leal 
I advocates and their united perseverance— 
hare in this country only been enabled 10 
mtiate within the pages of their leading 
a hceatf-tight (acts in support of their 
, five organs.* ' And even these,' our pam- 
leer adds, ' being selected partially, and 
lured only by the phrenologists tliemsetves. 
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. be admitted as, strictly speaking, imiiar- 
iiai evidence." 

Now let us have an exliact from the phreno- 
logical champion we have so repeatedly quoted 
in reference to this question, of whether facts 
speak for or s^nst the system ? 

' If the l^dinburgh Heview,' says the foreign 
quarterly reviewer, ' has not been able to prevent 
the public attention from being directed to phre- 
nology, and convinced by truth,,still less has it 
been able to arrest the accumulation otfacit ; and 
the fifteenth number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal (page 467) contains, what in a certain slang 
dialect would be called such aplumper, that no- 
thing softer than the reviewers lact-proof cra- 
nium could resist it: Mr. Ueville's visit to the 
convict ship England, bound with 14B prisoners 
for New South Wales. This zealous practitioner, 
after examining the convicts, pve a memoran- 
dum of the interred character of each individual, 
and of the manner in which the propensities of 
each were likely to manifest themselves. The 
most desperate were accurately pointed out, aud 
one man in particular, Robert U ugbes, was noted 
a; most dangerous on account of his ferocity and 
dissimulation. A mutiny, at the head of which 
was Hughes, was oa the point of breaking out, 
and the conduct of every prisoner coincided most * 
accurately with Mr. Deville's predictions. 'I'he 
records of the whole transaction are now officially 
in the victualling ol&ce, and the following is 
extracted from a letter of Mr. ThomMin, surgeou 
to the ship, to whose care the convicts weru 
committed. 

' I have to thank you for your introduction ti> 
Deville and phrenology. Deville is right in 
every case but one, Thomas Jones, but this man 
can neither read nor write ; and, being a sailor, 
he was induced to join the conspiracy to rise 
and seize the ship and carry her to South Ame- 
rica, being informed by Hughes that he would 
then get his liberty. Observe how Deville has 
hit the real character of Hughes, and 1 will ba 
grateful to Deville all my life, for his report en- 
abled me to shut up b close custody the mal- 
contents, and arrive here not a head minus, 
which, without the report, it is more than pro- 
bable I could not have done. All the authorities 
here are become phrenologists.' 

' Now,' contbues our reviewer, ' the man who 
does not admit tbal to be a science which only 
errs hut once in I4B cases, must hare little ex- 
perience of what human science is.' 

And thus stands the pro and con of fact, with 
the comments on either side, as far as our pages 
can afford space to follow them. The contra- 
diction you constantly bear in the narration of 
private circumstances is also conspici 
writer not long since heard a violent enemy to 
the cninioscopical scheme — a man of celebrity 
in literature — state that Dr. Gall, b lakbg a 
gauge of his cranium, discovered the manifesta- 
tion of almost the only two dis]>osilions he was 
conscious of being entirely destitute of, namely, 
the love of order, and the love ' * " 
lately heard that an individual, whose propensities 
have been proverbially amative, was declared by 
Mr. Deville to be without the organ of amative- 
ness ; and, in turning over the pages of a Tte^ 
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we must coDiLdei l)iat some of these trials liave 
been of rather loo wanton a natuie, and that loi- 
tace and immoluion have too frequently been 
Msorled to for proving what is insusceptible of 
proof in this way, and, if proved, of little avail. 

Cordially therefore do we join in the senti- 
nenti and etalemenis contained in the following 
ipaiagraph from our much admired, and so much 
quoted, reviewer, and with this eiLliact do we at 
once take leave both of him and our readers. 

' One claim al least ii to be made in favor of 
out science, and this distinguishes il from all the 
branches of physiology which have been culti- 
tated lo Ibis day ; il hai cost no blood : not a 
tingle act of cruelly has dishonored iL While 
Messrs. Magendie, Floureus, and others, have 
baen torturing aaimals to teach iheir pupils but 
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liule, and repeating their tortures to leatn Uui 
little over and over again, our masters have not 
mutilated a single insect while alir^ oi ihorttned 
the existence of a single being, to have iisfanMst 
few days sooner under their scalpeL Yet phin- 
nologisls might feel as much interest in xaaptD^ 
away a piece of cautiousness, and then ob*avi«f: 
how dauntless ilie animal would become; or of 
excavating an organ of locality, to make hnn 
lose his way, as any physioli^ical butcher cooU 
do ; or they might be as curious as VeiaUoi au, 
to take a peep into the living offfatt oS not 
human subject. But ibey have abstained fine 
every act of cruelly, and shown that anatoai; 
and physiology may receive some of its bcft id. 
dilions without becoming inhuman.' 



PHREN'Sy, n. .. ) Fr. phiXTu^ie ; Gr. 

Pbbenet'ic, adj. Sen, i. i fpivini- Madness; 
franticness : often written frenzy. SeeFaENzv. 
Phrenetic is mad ; frantic : as a noun substan- 
tive a mad person. 

Many never think on God, hut in eitnmity of fear, 
•nd tbea, perplinily not tuHeiing tham lo be idle, 
•llwy think and do as it wars in a^tAnniv. Hottter. 

Deniaoisck phreiirv, mopiDit melancholy. 

Jfiflon. 

Would Ihey only please ibemselves ia the delusion, 
the fhrmiK were more ioDocenl ; but lunalicks will 
needs be kings, Drtay of Pieli/. 

I see so many kiads o( phrenMui in the world, and 
M many seemingly wise brains tikenwilii tliem, thai 
I much doitbt whom 1 lUKy be sure to sccauni free, 
from either the loach, or al least the danger of this 
bditpositian. Hp. Hall. 

Phrmtticti imagioe they see that without, which 
Iheir imapoatioD is afiecled with withia. ifuruu. 
Wbal ceatrmn, what phrenetic mood. 
Makes you thus [aviili of your blood 1 

The world wM llltle better than a cemmon fold ot 
fhmuick, and bedtamt. Wotdward; Sm. HiH. 

PArruu or inflammation of the bnia, profuse 
hamotrhages from the noie resolve, and copious 
bleeding in ihe temporal ailenes. 

Arbuthwl on Alimmli. 

PHIIICIUM, an ancient town near Therroo- 
pyl». Livy, xxxvi. c. 13. 

PHRONIMA, the daughter of Elearchus king 
of Crete, wife of Polymnesius, and moiliec of 
Batlus, the founder of Gyrene. 

PHRYGANEA, agenus of insects having ihe 
Ibllowiag characters : — The mouth is without 
teeth, but furnished with four palpi: the stem- 
mata are three in number; the aniennffi are fili- 
form, and longer than ihe thorax. The wings 
■re incumbeni ; the under ones are folded. The 
genus has been divided into two seciions ; the 
fiisl of- which is characlensed by having two 
Uuncaled seta at the extremity of ihe abdomen, 
resembling tlie beard of an ear of corn ; while 
the second has the abdomen simple, or without 
' appendices. Tie Urai of the feet of the first 
fcmily consist of three Htliculations ; those of the 
wcond are composed of five. The wings of thi» 
section declise from the inner margin towards 
the sides, so u lo tesemble the ridge of a bouse, 



and are curved or turned upwards at ihtii ei- 
Iremity. 'This insect,' says Barbul, 'belbte t 
becomes an inhabitant of the air, has lived undtr 
water, lodged in a kind of tube ot sbealh, At 
inward texture of which is silk ; outwardly co- 
vered with sand, straws, bits of wood, theDs, Ac 
When the hexapod worm ii aboul lo change to 
a chrysalis, he stops up the opening of hii Inlt 
with threads of a loose texture, through whitn 
Ihe water makes ils way, but prevents the ap- 
proach of voracious insects. The cvysalb ii 
covered with a ihin gauze, through which Ibe 
new form of the insect is easily discerned. Ihr 
phryganea, on the point of changing ils element, 
rises lo the surface of the water, leaves its lobe, 
rises into the air, and enjoys ihe sweets cf lb; 
country, flutters upon floweti and trees, bci a 
soon called away to the water-side to deposit it) 
eggs : whence proceed its posterity. Thar 
aquaiic larvs are oflen found in stagnating wa- 
ters, where they wrap themselves up io tht 
waler-Ienlil, cut out intn regular squaresi aod 
filled one to another. Trouts are very greedy 
of these larvm, which is the reason that in s ~ 
countries, after stripping them of their c< 
they make use of them for fishing-baits.' Tboe 
are various different species of ibe phryganei; 
bui, except the phi-yganea bicauda and fttiila. 
they do nol materially differ from one anolber, 
except in size and color. 

1 . P. hicauda is of a deep dark brown aofor, 
having a single yellow longitudinal baud nmmi 
across the head and thorax. The legs are of 
brown color, as are the antenuE ; which are ■! 
long and filiform. Two brown threads, altnMI 
as long as the antenna, terminate the abdoir 
whence ihe name bicauda, or iwo-lsiled. 
wings, which are aboul a third longer than the 
body, are veined with brown fibres, are namw 
at ihe lop, broad below, and are as it were slud( 
upon the body ; which ihey infold, croniog one 
over the other. This insect, which is metwilh 
on the bank of rivers and standing walen, cv- 
ries ils eggs in a cluster at its abdomen, like 

2. P. Elrialt is a large species, of a dun color 
except the eyes, which are black, and has i con- 
siderable tesemblanoe to the plialzna in tbeor- 
riage of its nings. The antenna; are as loeg as 
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tb« body, aud are botne siralglit rorward, Tlie 
wings ste a Ihird larger than the body, hartng 
Mint of a color mtier deeper than Ihe real. The 
bet >re large, long, and somewhat fiony. Mr- 
Yeats tells us tliut tha per!;E of GeoflVoy, nnd 
I ptiTyguie* of Linoffius.do not diflei generically. 
Ljtappean, however, from Yeau's experiments, 
^Ihat (he phrygunes remain longer in the chrysi- 
[ilb than Ihe petlx. 

I ' PsBTDUJEX. THE Le^ser, very much resem- 
I Ue the tinec ; but, upon examining iWm with n 
I fUu, the former will be four;d to be covered 
wiib sDiill hairs instead of Ihe scales which 
.adorn (he wines of the latter. 

PHR¥GES. a river in Asia Minor, diTiding 
Pfarygia frou Caria, and felling into Ihe Hermu9. 
— i'au*. 

PUKYGLA, a rauntry of Asia. Whence it 
deriTed its name is not certain; some say it was 
ftom the nier Phtyx (now Sarabat), which 
dirides Phrygia Ironi Caria, and falls inio the 
Hermits ; others from Phrygia, the dau|;hler of 
AMpus and Europa. The Greelt writera tell us 
that ibe country look its name from ihe inhabit- 
mU, and these from the town of Brygium in 
Haeedonia, whence they tirst passed into Asia, 
and g»ve the name of Phrygia or Brygia to the 
.Ceuntiy where they settled. Bochart is of opi- 
MOD Ibat this liact wxs called Phrygia from the 
Oiedi verb ^uytii-, to burn or parch; which, 
McoidiDg to bim, is a (raniUtion of its Hebrew 
Miae, derived from a verb of the same signiti- 
^OioD. No less various are the opinions of 
aatbon as lo ihe exact boundaries of this 
oountry ; an uncertainly which gave rise to an 
obMTTBIion made by Sltabo; viz, that Ihe Phry- 
fiam and Myiians lud distinct boundaries, but 
■hat it was scarcely possible lo ascertain them. 
Tbe tame writer adds that ihe Trojans, Mysians, 
and Lydians, are, by the poets, all blended 
vnder the common name of Phrygians, which 
eiiiends to the Psidians, Bithynians, 



Phktgia MiJDB, and indeed all Asia Minor, 
jut lyiag in the 6nb and sitib northern climates, 
■«u, in ancient limes, greatly celebrated for ils 
I fatility. It abounded in all sorts of grain ; being 
•toi (he most pari a plain country covered wiih a 
^'jitep rich soil, and plentifully watered by small 
liireTt, It was in some parts productive of bilu- 
^Men and odier combustible substances. It was 
■jmM stocked with cattle, having large plains and 
«fMture grounds. The air was anciently deemed 
^mtM pure and wholesome, though ii is now io 
aofac parts thought extremely gross, great part 
of the country lying uncultivated. In Phrygia 
Jlajoi were luciently several cities of great cele- 
(Jwity, such as Apamea, Laodicea, Hierapolis, 
iGordium, kc. There were also some famous 
Ithen, tuch as Manyaa, Mitander, &c., now 
^^led Madreor Mindre. See Mai*Ni>F.R. The 
'Phrygians accounted Ibemselvesthemosl ancient 
people io the world. Their origin, however, is 
rMtremely dark and uncertain, Josephus and 
JSt, Jerome say that they were descended from 
Togatiiiah, one of Comer's sons; and that ihey 
wne known to the Hebrews under the name of 
The heathen authors deiivethem 
the Brygians, a people of Macedonia. But 



ibis is a conjecture totally unsupported, except 
by the similarity of names. Bocbart thinks that 
Ihe Phrygians were the offspring of Comer, Ihe 
eldest son of Japhei ; Ihe word Phrygia being 
the Greek translation of his name, Josephus 
makes Gomer the father of the Galatians ; but 
he, by the Galatians, must necessarily mean the 
Phrygians inhabiting Ihal part of Phrygia which 
Ihe Galatians had made themselves masters of; 
ihe descendants of Comer being placed by Eie- 
kiel northivard of Judea, near Togarmah (which 
Bochsn takes lo be Cappadocia) long before the 
Gauls passed over into Asia. The aocient Phry- 
gians are described as siipersiitious, volup' 
tuout, and effeminate, without any prudence or 
forecast, and of such a servile temper that no- 
thing bul siripes and ill-usage could make thent 
comply with their duly ; which gave rise tu 
several trite and well known proverbs. They are 
said lo have been the first inventon of divination 
by the singing, flying, and feeding of birds. 
Their mosic, commonly called the Phnfcian 
mode, is alleged by some as an argument of their 
effeminacy. Their government was monarchical; 
and nil Phrygia was, during the reigns of some 
kings, subjecl lo one prince. Ninnacus, Midas, 
Manis, Gordius, and his descendants, were ud- 
daubtedly sovereigns of all Phrygia. But, some 
time before Ihe Trojan war, this country was di- 
vided into seven! petty kingdoms, and we read 
of divers princes reigning at Ihe same time. 
ApollodoTus menlions a king of Phrygia contem- 
porary with Ilus, king of Troy, Cedrenus and 
others speak of one Teuthras, king of a small 
country in Phrygia, whose territories were 
ravaged by Ajai, himself slain in single combat, 
his royat seat laid in ashes, and his daughter, 
Tecmessa, carried away captive by the conqueror. 
Homer mentions Phorcys and Aicanius. both 
princes and leaders of die Phrygian auiilianes 
ihat came to Ihe relief of Troy. Tantalus was 
king of Sipylus only, and its tlistrict : a prince 
no less famous for his great wealth than inlamous 
for his covetouiness and other detestable vices. 
That Phrygia was subdued either by Ninus, as 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, or by Ihe Ama- 
zons, as we read in Suidas, is not sufficiently 
warranted, Mosl authors who meiilion Gordius 
tell us that Ihe Phrygians, having sinl lo consult 
an oracle, to know how they might put an end to 
the intestine broils which rent their country into 
many factions and parties, received tor answer 
thai the most effectual means to deliver Ihem- 
selrei and their country from the calamilies they 
groaned under was lo commit the government to 
a king. This advice they followed, and placed 
Gordius on ihe throne. As to their commerce, 
all we know is, that Apamea was the chief em- 
porium of all Asia Minor. Thither resoned 
merchaols and traders from all parts of Greece, 
Italy, and the neighbouring islands. Syncellus 
says Ihat ihe PhiyEians were for some time mas- 
ters of ihe sea; and none bul trading nations 
ever prevailed on Ihat element- The country 
produced many choice and useful commodities, 
which afforded considerable exports. They had 
a safe coast, and convenient harbours. The 
Phiygian idols were very numerous. The chief 
of These was Cybele, who went by a variety of 
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name*. They aljo worshippoJ UdcDliuj under 
ihe name ofSabaziosj andliis priexUlhe; called 
Sabbi, The history of their kings ii uncertain, 
Bod the dates of their several reigns and actioos 
cannot now be fixed ; we shall refer auch of our 
readers, therefore, as wish to know nhat is cec- 
taiu respecting them to the Ancient Universal 
Jitsiory, already quoted mare than once in the 
present article. See also GoRolus, MidaS, &c. 
Phkyuia Minor. SeoThov. 
Phbycia Proper, a<:cording to Ptolemy, was 
bounded on the north by Ponlus and Bithynia; 
«n the west by Klysia, Troas, the i^gean Sea, 
Lydia, Mconia, and Caria; on the south by 
Lycjn; on the east by Pamph^ lia and Galalia. 
It lies between 37° and 41° N. lal., extending in 
long, from 57° to 6S°. The inhabitants of 
this country, mentioned by Ptolemy, are theLy- 
eaones and Anthemisenii, towards Lycla; and 
Moccadelis or Muccadine, Ihe Cydesses or Cy- 
disies towards Bithynia; and between these 
Ibe Peltini oi Speltini, the Moxiani, Phylacen- 
KS, and Hierapoliti. To tliese we may add the 
Beiecyntes mentioned by Strabo. Phrygik is 
commonly dirided into the Greater and Lesser 
Fhrygia, called also Troas. But this division 
did not take place till Troas was subdued by the 
Phrygians; and hence it is more considered by 
lome Roman writers as a part of Phcygia than 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, or any other of the ad- 
vent provinces. In after ages the Greater 
Phrygia was divided into two districts or govern- 
ments, called, 1. Phrygia Pacitiana, from Pa- 
catianus, who, under Constautine, bore the great 
office of the pnefectus pnetorio of the east ; and 
3. Phrygia Salnlaris, from some miraculous 
cures supposed to have been performed there by 
the archangel Michael. 

PHRYGIAN Stone, in natural history, is the 
name of a siooe described by the ancients, and 
used by them in dyeing ; perhaps from some 
vitriolic or aluminous salt contained In it, which 
MTved to enliven or fix the colors used by the 
dyers. It was light and spongy, resembling a 
pumice; and the whitest and liglitesi were 
reckoned the best. Pliny |;ites an account of 
■be method of preparing it for the purpose of 
dyeing, which was by moistening it with urine, 
.and then heating it r^ hot, and suBering it to 
cool. This calcination was repealed three limes, 
and the stone was ilien fit for use. Dioscorides 
Tecommeods it in medicine after burning; he 
tayi it was drying and astringent. 
I PHRYMA, in botany, a genus of the gymno- 
,ipermia order, and didynamia class of plants; 
in the natural method, racking in the sixtieth 
order, personatK. 

PHRYNE, a courleian of Athens who flou- 
rished about A.A. C. 328. She was mistress of 
Praxiteles, who drew her picture, which was one 
of his best pieces, and was placed in the lempU 



of Apollo at Delphi- Phryne became so tery 
rich, by the liberality of her lovers, that she of- 
fcred to rebuild Thebw 



which Alexander had destroyed, provided this 
inscription wai placed on the walls, Alexander 
diruit, sed merelrii Phryne refecit; which was 
refused. See Plin. xxxiv. c. 8. 

PHBINICUS. 1. A general of Samos, «ho 
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endeavoured to Wlrjy his country : a. A Battnrr 
at Athens : 3. A tragic poet of Athenst diMioli 
to Thespis. He was the Srst who iurodiicwi i 
female character on the stage. 

PliaYNlS. 1. A musician of HitykH. 
He was the tirst who obtained a musical pnnit 
the Panatlienxa at Athens. He added tw« 
stri[igB to the lyre, which bad always beoi u»j 
with seven by all his predecessors. He Atm- 
rished about A. A. C. 438, and was originally ■ 
cook at the house oF Hiero king of Sicily : !. A 
writer in the reign of Commodus, who made i 
collection, in thirty-six books, ik phiuei ui 
sentences from the best Greek authors^ Sec 

PURYNO, a celebrated general of Alhois, 
who flourished about A. A. C. 590. 

PHRYXUS, in fabulous history, a ion of 
Alliamus, king of Thebes, by Nephele. Wbes 
his mother was repudiated, he was persecuted 
with Ihe most inveterate fury by his step-mother 
Ino, because he was to sit on tlie throne of Athi- 
mas, in preference to her children. His motlter 
apprized him of Ino's intentions upon his life; 
or, according to others, his preceptor ; and, the 
belter to make his escape, he secured part of bit 
father's treasures, and privately left Bixotia with 
his sister Helle, to go to their relatioo JEeut, 
king of Colchis. Tliey embarked on board i 
ship, or, as we are informed by the poets ud 
mythologists, they niuuoied on the back of t 
ram, whose fleece was of gold, and proceeded 
on their journey through the air. The height V> 
which they were earned made Helle ^ddy,uid 
she fell into the sea. Phryxus gave his aiiler i 
decent burial on ihe sea-shore, and after he M 
called the place Hellespont, from her name, he 
continued his flight, and arrived safely in the kii»- 
dom of £etes, where he offered the ram odm 
altar of Mars. The king received him kindlf, 
and gave him Chalciope his daughter iu our- 
riage. She had by him Phrontis, Me1as,Ai^ 
and Cylindrus, whom some call Cytoni*. He 
was alterwards murdered by his faiher-io-Uw, 
who envied him the possession of the goUa 
fleece ; and ChBlciope, to prevent her childns 
from sharing their father's fate, sent them pri- 
vately from Colchis ta Buotia, as Ino was ibe* 
dead. The fable of the flight of Phryxus to Co^ 
cbis on a ram has been explained by some, that 
the ship on which he embarked was either catted 
by that name, or carried on her orow a. figiut of 
that animal. The fleece of gold is accooofed 
for by observing, that Phryxus carried awif 
immense treasures from Thebes. Phi^xus was 
placed among Ihe conslellatioiu of hearen after 
death. The ram which carried him to Asia ii 
said lo have been the fruit of Neptune's amour 
with Theophaoe the daughter of Atlas. Tbii 
ram the gods had given to Alhamas to reward 
his piety and religious life : and Nephele pro- 
cured it for her children, just as they weregoing 
to be sacrificed to the jealousy of Ino. Phryi- 
us's murder was some time after amply rerenged 
by the Greeks; it having occasioned Ihe fatnom 
eipedition achieved under Jason and many of the 
princes of Greece, which had for its objea ^M 
recovery of the golden fleece, and the puntib- 
ment of the king of Colchii for his cruelty to 
the son of Athama^. 
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PHTHIA, an ancienl town of TbesitJ)', in 
FhthioDi, east of Mount Othrys, feraous for 
being ihe binh-plnce of Achilles, hence called 
Pthius heroi. 

PHTHlons, in and en I geography, a pra- 
Tioce of Thejialy, ketween the Sinus Priasgicus 
and SinuiIUahacus, Magnesia, and Mount Oela; 
alio called Achaia. Paus. x. c. 8. 

PHTHIRIASIS (Gr. #Sfip, the louse), or 
uorbos pediculosus, a disease in which several 
parts of the body generate lice, which often 
puQCIuie the skin, and produce little sordid ul- 
een. There are two principal species of lice 
which infest the human body, i.e. the pedicului 
Immanus, and the morpiones oi crab lice. Re- 
apecting that variety of the former which we call 
biody-liee Linnaus observes, ' varieias capitis 
donor, colanttior, vestimentorum laxior, magis 
cinerea.' They breed abundantly among the 
inhabitants of sordid dwellinp, chiefly work- 
Iwtuet, gaoln, &c., and iu such situations prey 
spoti persons of ail ages. There is also a pecu- 
Ku tiate of skin in peonle advanced in years, 
uul connected with the disease, which has been 
denominated prurigo senilis by Dr. Willan, in 
which they are generated, and multiply rapidly 
notwithstanding every attention to cleanliness or 
regimen. The nits ot eggs are depoiiled on the 
Jmall hairs of the skin ; and the pediculi are 
fcund on the skin or linen. Many marvellous 
Mories are related by Foreslus, Schenckius, and 
Mhers, respecting lice bred under the skin, and 
ditchirged in iwartDs from abscesses, strumous 
vlcen, and vesications, and m any individuals 
tf i;r«at note are slated to have died in conse- 
fluenee in ancient times. Plutarch relates of 
Sylla : ' It was long before he perceived that he 
had an ulcer within his body ; but at last the 
flesh putrefied, and produced such a quantity of 
Ike, that, though many persons were employed 
day and night id destroying them, yet they in- 
creased much fester than they could be removed ; 
and to «uch a degree did Ihe distemper prevail, 
dm Ajs clothes, baths, basins, and food, were 



and cleanse his body, 
but all in vain ; the vermin multiplied so fast as 
10 baffle every attempt W destroy them.' Our 
biographer adds, ' it is said that, among the an- 
denli, there died of this disease Acastus the son 
*f Pelias, and nearer our own times AlcmieoD 
Ae poet, Pherecydes the philosopher, Callis- 
Ihenes the Olynthian, during the time of his im- 
prisonraent, and Mutiui the lawyer; and, if it 
be proper to add to these a person not distin- 
tinguished by iny merit ot virtue, Eunus, a fu- 
gitive slave, who was aullior of the war in Sicily, 
called the ■ servile war,' and who was taken and 
carrinl prisoner to Rome, died likwise of this 
tidineu.' Uerod, Enniui, and by some Plato 
u nid also to have been destroyed by lice. In 
inOT« recent timet, Amatus Luiitanus states thai 
ht WM witness to the case of a gentleman, who 
perished in this way; 'so universally did these 
IDNct* swarm over Iiis body, that two negro ser- 
TBtitt were entirely employed in collecting bas- 
ket! full fraiu hii person, and carrying them te 
the sea.' 
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flies have been 
rbus pedicularis. 

Ihe persons of the sick, that the utmost care is 
requisite to prevent the generation of larviefrom 
the eggs which they depOMt, not only in super- 
hcial wounds, but in the nostrils, mouth, guns, 
and even in the brain. Even the black beetle 
(senebtio molipof) has been known to breed in 
the body in this way. But the generation of 
lice, in connexion with the prurigo of elderly 
people, is frequently a very troublesome malady 
in modem times ; and the destruction of them is 
commonly a mere alleviation ; since their repro- 
diiclinn is so very rapid. A decoction of the seeds 
of stavesacre, or of the cocculus indicus, or the 
powder of eitlier of these substances, alone or 
mixed with lard in the form of an ointment, are 
elTectual destroyers of the pediculi of the head, 
and even of the body-lice, as are the mercurial 
ointments, such as that of the white precipitated 
oxide, liie morpiones, or crab-lice, which fix 
themselves firmly in the skin, about the pubea, 
a^illK, and in feet on every part of the trunk 
and extremities where there it hair, are com- 
pletely destroyed either by inunction with the 
common blue mercurial ointment, or spike-oil, 
i. e. the essential oil of lavender mixed with oil 
of turpentine. A solution of the corrosive mu- 
riate of mercury in spirit is also often efficacious 
in the pedicular prurigo of the body, and tends 
to remove the pruriginous affection, which seems 
to give rise to the tendency to generate lice. But 
none of these pungentsubstances can be applied, 
except when the skin is unbroken. 

PHTHrSrC, ti.i. J Fr.p*(Mfic;Gr^.9«. 

Phthisical, adj. > Consumption. This is 

Phthisis, n. >. Jthe sense of both oouas: 
phthisical is wasting; pining. 

A coUeclian of puiuleot loatter in the capacity of 
lliB breast, if not Buddsnly cuntd, doth undoubtedly 
impel the patient into a phlkUieal conmmplioa. 

Harbty ttn V^nntntptiimt- 

Uii disease was a putinck or asthma, oft incurring 
to an DilLannea. Id. 

Ifth 



"wen. , . 

Like coiuervatara of the public health. 

Ol epidemic throats, if such then ue. 

And (oughi, and rbeami, and fhikaie, tad dtinb. 

PmiiisiB is a species of consumption, oc- 
casioned by an nicer io the lungs. See Htni- 
ciNE, Index. Dr. Beddoes suggested a new 
theory of phthisis, founded on the pneumatic 
doctrine. He fixed on the eflecl of pregnoncjr 
in suspending the progress of phthisis as a bal 
which, by its mode of operation, might suggest a 
method of diminishing the havoc occasioned tiy 
this distemper. 'The ftetus, says he, has iti' 
blood oxygenated by the blood of the mother 
through the placenta. During pregnancy there 
seems lo be no provision for the reception of ao 
unusual quantity of oxygen. On tlie contrary,' 
in consequence of Ihe impeded aclion of the 
diaphragm, less and less should be continually 
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taken in by the lungs. I^ therefore, a lomewhat 
diminished piDpoilion of oxygen tie the effect 
of pregnan£7, may not this be the way in which 
it arrests Ibe progceu of phthisis? and, if lo, ia 
there not an excess of oiygen in the ^em of 
coniumptiTe pcraons ! and may we not, by pur- 
suing thii idea, discover a cure for this Ca.U\ dis- 
order V Dr. Beddoes ihiolu that thit suppo- 
sition is also countenanced by the deficiency of 
oxygen in the blood of asthmatic patients, and 
of those Kbo labor under sea-scurry; and b^ 
Ibe super-abundance of it in Ibe hlood of phthi- 
tical persons, indicated by its color, by the ag- 

Cation of the symptoms of consumption by 
thii^ oxygen, and by the relief from inspiiing 
BImospheric air mixed with carbonic acia gas ; 
and, lastly, from the small proportion of deaths 
among sea-faring people. From these lains 
Dr. Beddoes concludes, that M. The phthisical 
inflammation may so alter the structure of the 
lungs as 10 cause them to transmit a more than 
ordinary portion of oxygen to the blood ; or, 2, 
Some unlLDOtvn cause tuving enabled them to 
liBDsmil, or the hlood itself to allraci, more 
oxygen, an inflammation of the lunes might en- 
aue.' Oar author, in a letter to Dr. Darwin, gives 
an account of his treating with success several 
cases of phthisis aceotding to the principles of 
this theory. 

Dr. Hooper thus enumeralei the species of 
ibis important disorder i — 

t. Phthisis incipiens, iocipient without an ex- 
pectoration of pus. 

3. Phthisis humida, wiUi an expectoration of 

3. Phthisis scrophulosa, from scrofulous tu 
bercles in the lungj, (cc. 

4. Phthisis hxmoploica, from hicuioptyiis. 

5. Phthisis exanthematica, from exanthemata. 

6. Phthisis chlorotica, from chlorosis. 

7. Phthisis syphilitica, from a venereal ulcri 
ID the lungs. 

The causes which predispose to this disease, 
■ays this last writer, are very numerous. The 
fellowing are, however, the most general : here- 
ditary disposition ; particolat formation of body, 
obvious by a long neck, prominent shoulders, 
■nd narrow chest; scrofiilous diathesis, indi- 
cated by a fine clear skin, lair hair, delicate 
lotj complexion, large veios, thick upper lip, a 
weak Toice, and great sensibility ; certain dis- 
eases, such as sy^ilis, scrofula, the smalUpox, 
and mraslei ; pafliculu' employments expc«ing 
artiiicers to dost, such as needle-pointen, stone- 
cutters, millers, be, or to the fumes of metals 
or minerals under a confioed and unwholesome 
air; violent passions, ex eitions, or aflections of 
Ibe mind, as grief, disappointment, anxiety, or 
(dose application lo study, without using proper 
exercise; frequent and excessive debaucneties, 
kte watching, and drinking freely of strong 
liqaon : great eracuations, as diarHuea, diabetes ; 
ncessire venery ; fluor albus ; immoderate dis- 
charge of the menstrual flux, and the coutinuiug 
to suckle too lon^ under a debilitated state ; and, 
bstlv, the application of cold, either by loo 
sudden a change of apparel, keeping ou wet 
clothes, lying in damp beds, or exposing the body 
loo suddenly lo cold air, when healed by exer- 



cise ; in short, by any thing that g 
siderahle check to the penpiration. 
imoiediate or occasional causes of pliiBM^ ^, 
harmoptysis, pneumouic inflammalioa wD(n4- 
ing lo suppuration, catarrh, asthma, and tabcr- 
cles, the ust of which is by &r the laosl gr- 

'The iocipient tymplomt usually raiy wiA 
the cause of Ihe disease ; but, when it ariia (ran 
tubercles, it is usually thus marked : il Wjia 
with a short dry cou^h, that at length hi i ■!■< i 
habitual, but from which nothing is spit op far 

proceed from the &uces. The breathing is si 
Ihe same time somewhat impeded, and upoa Ae 
leasl bodily motion is much hurried : a stmttti 
stiaitness, with oppression al the chest, is expe- 
rienced : the body becomes gradoslly leantb 
and great languor, with indolence, dejection «f 
spirits, and loss of appetite, prevail. In llm 



readily afiected than usual by digkl 
colds, aiid upon one or other of these occaskat 
the cough becomes more troublesome and sevo^ 
particularly by night, and it is at length atteaU 
with an eipectoraxioD, which towards monutf 
is more free iind copious. By degrees Ihe mMhr 
which is expectorated becomes more tiscid nd 
opaque, and now assumes a greenish color mt 
purulcDi appearance, being on aanj orratitw 
streaked with blood. In some casea, a moic ■■ 
vere d^;ree of hsmoptysis attends, and tkt 
patient spits up a considerable quantity of dail, 
frothy blood. The breathing at length bccoDa 
more difficult, and Ihe emaciation and weakncN 
go on increasing. With these, the penoa b* 
gios lo be sensible of pain m some part of it 
thorax, which, however, is usually felt al fin 
under the sternum, particularly on cotiglun|. 
At a mora advanced period of the disease « 
pain is sometimes fell on one side, and at ■■■■ 
prevails in so high a degree as to prevcat Itc 
person from lying easily on that side; bM it 
more frequently happens that it is felt 0*4^ •■ 
making a full inspiration, or coughiog. Ena 
where no pain is felt, it ofien happens thai ikcM 
who labor under phlbisis cannot lieesuiily oacac 
or other of their sides, without a fit of co w ghip; 
being excited, or the diiGculIy of breathing Maf 
much increased. At the cooimencenient of fc 
disease, the pulse is often natural, or periov* 
IS soft, small, and a little quicker than naasl; 
but, when the sjTnptomi which have beea en»- 
iDCraled have subsisted for any length of tiBt^il 
Ihen becomes full, hard, and frequent. Al (he 
same time the face flukes, paniculariy ate 
eating, the palms of the hands and soles of Ibt 
feet are aflected with bumiug heat; the resfin- 
tion is difScult and laborious; evening *%itm 
baiioDS become obvious, and, W deCTees, the 
fever assumes the hectic form. This ^>eci«of 
fever is evidently of the remitifnt kind, and toi 
exacerbations twice even' day. The first ocean 
usually about noon, anij a slight reroissioa aft- 
sues about five in the afternoon. This lasl i*. 
however, soon socceeded by another exaonfaa- 
lion, which increases gradually until after aud- 
night ; but about two o'clock in Ihe narviaf • 
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n takei plitoe, iin<l iliis becoints more 
apparent at the taoniiiig adTances. Duriog the 
exBcerbUious the pabeot is very sensible to any 
coolneH of the air, and ofieo complains of a 
•ente of cold when his skin ii, al ihe lame time, 
prelenuluniJIy warm. Of these exacerba linns, 
Uiat of the evening is by tar the most coii«ldi;r- 
■ble. From the first appearauce of the hectic 
lymptoms, the urine is high colored, and itepo- 
siies a copiou) branny reil sediment. The ap- 
petite, howeier, is not greatlf impaired, the 
(ongue appears clean, the moulh is usually 
mout, ana the thirst ii inconsiderable. As the 
disMie advances, the lauces put on rather an in- 
flamed appearance, and are beset with aphthx, 
and the red vessels of the tunica adnata h«come 
of a pearly white. During the eiacerbalions, a 
florid circumscribed redness appears on each 
cbeeic J but at other times the face is pale, and 
the counieaaDce Bomewhst dejected. At the 
coinnienceinent of hectic fever, the belly is 
usually costive ; but, in the mure advanced 
slagei of it. a diarrhcea often comes on, and this 
CMiluiuei to recur frequently during the re- 
tBuader of the disease ; colliquative sweats like- 
wise break out, and these alternate with each 
other, and induce vast debility. In the last stage 
of the disease the emaciation is so great that 
the patient has the appeaiance of a walking 
tkdelon ; hii countenance is altered, his cheeks 
■N prominent, his eyes look hollow and lan- 
gnid, bu bair &lls oS, his nails are of a livid 
color, and much incurtated, and his feet are af- 
fected with ndemutous swellings. To the end 
■f the disease the senses remain entire, and the 
tDiod it confident and full of hope. It i>, in- 
dead, a happy circumstance attendant on phthisis, 
that those who labor under it are seldom ap- 
prehensive or aware of any danger ; and it is no 

hborin^ under its most advanced stage, flailer- 
ii^ ihemselves witha gpeedy recovery, and form- 
ing distant projects under that vain hope. Some 
days before death the extremities become cold. 
In aome cases a delirium precedes that event, 
and continues until life is extinguished. 

' As an expectoialiun of mucus from the langs 
Buy possibly be mistaken for purulent mailer, 
and may thereby give us reason to suspect tliat 
llw patient labors under a conhrmed phthisis, it 
may uot be amiss to point out a sure criterion, 
liy which we shall always be able to distinguish 
Ike one from the other. The medical world are 
iodebted to the late Mr. Charles Darwin for the 
diacorery, who has directed the experiment lobe 
nade in the following manor:— Let the expec- 
torated matter be dissolved in vitriolic acid, and 
m caustic lixivium, and add pure water to both 
Kriations. If tliere is a hir precipitation in 
aadi, it is a certain sign of the presence of pus ; 
bat, if there is not a precipiiaie in either, it is 
<iir ta inly mucus.' 

Sir Kverard Home, in his dissertation on the 
ptopenies of pus, states a cunous, but not de- 
raive mode of distinguish ini; accurately between 
p«* and animal mucus. "Die property, he ob- 
r -aerrea, which characterises pus,and distinguishes 
' it from most other substances, is, its being com- 
po««d uf globules, which ai« visible when viewed 



stances, appear in the microscope to be made up 
of flakes. This property was lint noticed by 
the late Mr. John Hunter. See Medicike, 
Index. 

PHUL. or Ptr^ king of Assyria, is by some 
historians said to be Ninus under another name, 
and the lirst founder of that monarchy : a re- 
nowned warrior. He invaded Israel in the reign 
of Menahem, who became tributary to him, and 
ptud him lOUO talents of silver for a peace. 
A.A.C. 771. 

PHUT, or Pkuth, the third son of Ham, 
Gen. X. 6. Calmel is of opinion that Phut peopled 
eitlier the canton of Phtemphu, Phlemphuli, or 
Phlembuti, set down in Pliny and Ptolemy, 
whosecapitalwasTharia in Lower Egypi, indin- 
bg towards Libya; or the canton called Pbie> 
notes, of which Butlius was the capital. The 
prophets often speak of Phut. In the time of 
■leremiah. Phut was under the obedience of Ne- 
cho, king of Egypt. Nahum (lii. 9) reckons up 
his prnplc in the number of those who ought lo 
have come to the assistance of No-ammon, or 
Diospolis. See Nuhidia. 

PHYCUS (untis.) a promontory ncorCyrene, 
now colled Itas el Sem. — Lucen. ii. 

PilYLACTERY.n.i. Fr. pAytem-; Gr. 
ftiXacrigpui'. An ancient bandage on which wai 
inscribed some memomhle sentence. 

X.«bI, when they bad been abroad, they should 
have been touched by any, contrary lo the warning 
of their pAyloctn-iu, they scoured thenueltos at Iheir 
return. Bp. Halt. 

I'he pluUeteria on their wrists and fortbeadi wera 

looked UD as spelli, wUkh would yield them impnuity 

for their diioLedieace. Ilamnumd. 

(Jotden sayings, 

Un large fhylacicria eipiessive writ. 

Wen lo the (areheadi of the Rabbins tied. 

Prior. 

PBTLicTEttT, in general, was a name given by 
the ancients to all kinds of charms, spelb, or 
characters, which they wore about them, as amu- 
lets, to preserve them from dangers or diseases. 

PnvLsciERvalsa denoted a slip of parchment, 
whereon was written some text of Holy Scripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, which the devout 
people among the .lews wore on the forehead, ttie 
breast, or the neck, as a mark of their religion. 
The primitive Christians also gave the name 
phylacteries to the cases wherein they enclosed 
the relics of Iheir dead. Phylacteries are often 
raenliooed in the New Testament, and appear to 
have been very common among ihe Pharisees in 
our Lord's time. 

PHYLACUS, the son of Deion, king of Pbo- 
cis, and foundef of Phylace b Thessaly. He 
married Clymene, the daughter of Mynias, by 
whom he had iphiclns, the father of Protcsilaus. 

PHYLAHCHl'S, an ancient Grwian biogra- 
pher, who flourished A.A.C. S'iO. 

PHYLAS, an ancient town of Thessaly, built 
by Phylacus. Protesilaus reigned in it, benc« 
called Phylacides. Lucsn. vi. aSS. 

I'HYLE, a well fortified village uf Attica, near 
Athena. Cor. Nep. 

PIIYLICA, bastard alatemus; agenusuflbe 
monogynia order, and pentandria clais of plants: 
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m Ihe natuTal method miking under ihe Torty- 

third order, dumosx. There are six species, of 

which Ihree are kept id the gardens o( this 

I country ; bul, by reason of their being natives of 

irarm climates, they require to be kept in pots, 

I and housed in winter. Tliey are all shrubby 

1 plants, rising from three to five feet high, and 

■dorned with beautiful clusters of while flowers. 

\71iey aie propagated by cuttings. 

PIIYLLaCHNE, id botany, B genus of the 
I motiandria order, and inonixcia class of plants. 

PHYLLALIA, 1. A district of Arcadia; 2. A 
k town of Tliessaly. 

k PHyLLANTHUS,in botany, sea-side laurel; 
I k genus of the triandria order, and montecla 
I chss of pliiDts : in (he natural method rankitig 
[ in the thirty-eighth order, iricocc*. There are 
I A* species, all natives of warm climates ; and 
I n»e from twelve to fourteen feet to the heighl of 
I Bnddling trees. They are lender and cannot be 
T propagated in this country without nrtiRcial h^il. 
I PHYLLEIUS, a mounlaJD and oounlTr of 
r Macedonia. Apol. Arg. 
I PHYLLIS, in febulous histoir, a daughter of 
I 8hhon,or,according to others, of Lycurgua, lung 
f of Thrace, who received Demophoon, the son of 
f ^eieus, who, at his return from the Trojan war, 
slapped on her coasts. She became ena- 
red of him, and did not find him insensible 
f to her passion. After Home montlis of mutual 
I tenderness and affection, Demophoon set sail for 
I Athens, where his domestic at&irs recalled him, 
I He promised faithfully lo return within a month ; 
' either his dislike for Phyllis, or the irrepara- 
situalion of his affairs, obliged him to violate 
F Wa engagement : and the queen, grown desperaie 
on account of his absence, hanged herself, or, ac- 
cording lo others, threw herself down a precipice 
into Ihe sea and perished. Her friends raised a 
tomb over her body, where there grew up certain 
trees, whose leaves, al a pailicular season of the 
year, suddenly became wel, as if shedding tears 
for ihe dealh of Phyllis. According (o an old 
tiadiiioD meolioned by Servius, Virgil's com- 
tnenlator, Phyllis was changed by the gods into 
*i almond-tree, called phylia hy the Greeks, 



of Phyllis, he ran and clasped Ihe tree, which, 
though at that time stripped of its leaves, sud- 
denly shot forth, and blossomed, as if still sensi- 
ble of tenderness and love. The absence of 
Demophoon from the house of Phyllis has given 
tise to a beautiful epistle of Ovid, supposed lo 
have been written by the Ttiracian queen abonl 
the fourth monlh after her lover's departure. 

Put Li.is, in botany, bastard hare's-ear, a geauj 
of ihe digynia order, and pentandria class of 

giants : in the natural method ranking under the 
irtv-ieveuth order, stellati. 
PBVH.IS, in geography, a country of Thrace, 
ear Mount Pangieus. 
PHYSALIS,ll)e winter cherry, a genus of ihe 
tonogynia order, and pentandria class of plants ; 
in the natural method ranking under the Iwenly- 
«ttbth order, luridiE. There are sixteen species, 
of which the most remarkable is the 

I', alkekengi, or common winter cherry. This 
grows nalurally in Spain and Italy. IV roots 
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are perennial, and creep in the cnraad toagieii 

distance if they ore not confined. These, in Ua 
spring, shoot up many stalks, which rise to llie 
height of a foot or more, garnished with IcBrn 
of various sorts, some of which are angular nd 
obtuse, some oblong and sharp-pointed, viik 
long foot-stalks. Tbe flowers are produced fttna 
the wings, standing upon slender faol-4talks ; lu 
of a white color, and have but one petal. Thty 
are succeeded by round berries about the liu of 
small cherries, enclosed in an inflated bladder, 
which turns red in autumn, when the topopnu 
and discloses Ihe red berry, which is soft, pulpy, 
and filled with fiat kidney-shaped seeds. Sow 
after the fruit is ripe, the stalks decay to the (ool 
The plant is easily propagated, either by leedi, 
or parting Ihe roots. 

PHYSALITE, or PtBOPHVa»Lnii, in miM- 
ralogy, a sub-species of prismatic lopat. Calot 
greenish- while. Massive. In granular coocn- 
tions. Splendent in the cleavage, which is pn- 
fect,3iidas in lopai. Fracture uneven. Trim- 
lucenl on the edges. As hard as topaz. Speuic 
graviiy 3'451. It whitens with the hlow^pipe. 
Its constitnents are, alumina 5T'T4, silica M'X, 
fluoric acid 7'77. 1^ is found in graoite it 
Finbo, in Sweden. Jameson. 

PHYSALUS. See ScoLOFEViiR*. 

PHYSION, a cape or rock of BteoUa, fanms 
for being the residence of the Sphynx. 

PHYSCON, #ii™^,i.e.big.Wlied. A niA- 
oame of a tyrant of Egypt- See Eotpi. 

PlIYSCUNIA, Gr. fvaatv, a big-bellied U- 
low. llyposarca ; hypeisarehidios- HaUrae- 
ment of the abdomen. A genus of disease iauw 
class cachexia, and order iolumescentiae, of Cul- 
len ; known by a tumor occupying chiefly om 
pail of the abdomen, increasing slowly, and wi- 
ther sonorous nor fluctuating. Species: — 1. He- 
paiica; 3. Splenica; 3. Kenalis; 4. UlaiMi 
5. Ahovario; 6. Mesenterlca; 7. Onuntalii; 
8. Visceralia, 

PlIYSCOS, a town of Caria, opposite Rhodei. 

PHYSCUS, a river of Asis, running into tta 
Tigris. Xenophon crossed it with ms tO^OM 
Greeks, in iheir famous retreal from Cunaxt. 

PHYSETER, the spermaceti fish, in zhtiU^, 
a genus of mammalia, belonging lo the ordn ot 
cete. There aie four species, according lo He 

1 , P. catodon, the round headed cachalot, with 
a fistula in ihe snout, and having no back fa. 
Of this species 102 of different sizes were c*n 
ashore at one time on one of the Orkney Islet, 
the largest twenty-four feet in length. The hod 
is round, the opening of the mouth small. Sib- 
bald says it has no spout-hole, but only ooitnli: 
bul Mr, Pennant is of opbion that the fbrmir, 
being placed al the extremity of the noie, hM 
been mistaken by him for the latter. Some tMll 
of this species are an inch and a quarter lotfe 
and in the largest part of the thickness of obm 
thumb. The top is quite flat, and maHied with 
concentric lines; the bottom is more stendvtlnn 
the top, and pierced with a small orifice : insMd 
of a back Go, there vrai a rough space. For the 
method of extracting the spermaceti fnun tite 
brain of these creatures, See SfEiiMicETi. 



2. P. macrocephaluijlhe blunt-nosed cachalot, 
Ac blau (-headed cachalot of PennBnl, or sper- 
Aceti whale of Dudley, hu no fin on ibe buck; 
td the blowing-pipe is situated on the nape of 
e neck. Of Uiis species Mr. Kerr eoumerales 
iree »arietiei, »ii. : — 

i. P. inacr. albicans, the white blunt-nosed 
rCKhalot, of a white color with a smooth back. 
!Tbia is about Rfleeti or sixteen feet long, and 
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the gray blunt-nosed 
cachalot; of a blackish ash color, with a hump 
00 the back. This variety grows to sixty and 
•wen »e»enty feel long, by thirty or forty in cir- 
•flnaiference ; has a very laige head, will) very 
mall eyes; thelower jaw is much narrower Ihsn 
tbe upper, and is furnished with a considerable 
Baaber of teelh, which are received into sockets 
flf the upper jaw when the mouth is shut. It has 
a hump on the back, about a fool above the 
^BtenT suriace. It is found in Davis's Straits. 

iii. P. macT. niger, is black colored, and has a 
ktimp on the back twelve inches high. Thu va- 
Bely is found in the (European sens; it grows to 
Aoui sixty feet long, and thirty-six in circumfe- 
fCDC« : the head is exceedingly thick, and the 
lower jaw, which it smaller than ihe upper, has 
ftrly-sui teeth in two rows, which rise two inche* 
and a half above the gums, and are received into 
Mckeis in ihe upper jaw. Tht female teali are 
KttBctile. The substance improperly named 

Ermaceli is procured from this species; and 
speroiaceti, or white oil, is extracted from it. 
It ie found in the SouUi coasts of Brasil, Pata- 
■goaia, and the Pacific Ocean. Ur. Schwediaur 
Mj» that ambergru is ejected from tliis ani- 
flwL It feeds on the sepia oclopodia. 

3. P. microps, Ibe black headed cachalot, with 
9 loag fin on the bock, and tlie upper jaw con- 
iUenuily longer than the under one. A ibh of 
4U kind was cast ashore on Cramond Isle, near 
■Edinburgh, December 2ad, 1769 ; its length was 
Ifty-four feeti the greatest circumference, which 
IWM jn« beyond the eyes, thirty ; the upper jaw 
waa nfteen feet ; the lower ten. The head was of 
S meat enormous size, very thick, and above one- 

fi (he eitv of the fish : the end of ihe upper 
wai quite blunt, and nearly nine feet high; 
■pout-tiole was placed near the end of it. 
teeth were placed in the lower jaw, iwenty- 
AiM on each side, all pointing outwards ; in the 
ppper jaw, opposile to them, were an equal num- 
JMT of cavities, in which the ends of the teeih 
Msed when the mouth was closed. One of the 
Imu measured eight inches lonir, the greatest 
fibciunference the same. It was hoUovr within- 
iide fbt the depth of three inches, and Ihe mouth 
of the cavity very wide : it was thickest al the 
'bottom, and very small at the point, bending 
^teijmuch; hul in some the flexure.is more than 
n olbeis. These, as well as Ihe teelh of all oiber 
wfaalt*, are very hard, and cul like ivory. The 
aye* ue very small, and remote from the nose. 
Ae pectoral fins were nlaced near the comers of 
Ac mouth, and were only three feet long ; it had 
ao other fin, imly a large protuberance on ihe 
widdie of tlie back. The tail was a little forked. 
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this ipecies punues and terrifies the porpoises Co 
such a degree as often lo drive them on shore, 

4. P. itiisio, the higli-tinaed cachalot, has a 
very long fin on the back, and tlie ends of Ihe 
leeUi are flat. It inliabils tbe Northern Ucean, 
nnd grows sometimes lo 100 feet long ; the back 
fin is very long, sharp-pointed, and erecl, like a 
ship's mast, and Ihe blowing-pipe is placed dat 
on (he forehead : the teelh arc slightly bent and 
have iheir ends Battened. 

PHYS'IC.n.r ic.o.-j Gr.fuounp. Natu- 
PHYs'icjii,a((?. (ral philosophy; par- 

Pnis'[CALLr,aifi>. Iticularly and more 
PHysic'iiN,n. 1. J commonly Ihe science 
of healing or curing diseases ; remedies; medi- 
cines : to physic is lo treat with medicine ; and, 
sometimes, to cure: physical means relating to 
nature; helpful to health; natural as distinct 
from moral; medicinal: the adverb follow- 
ing these senses: a physician is one who pro- 
fesses the healing ur medical art ; one who pre- 
scribes medicines. 



The libour we delight in pfii^iicb pain. 

It IS a gallant cliild ; one Ihil iodeed jiAyiiob ll>e 
■abject, nukes old heuts fieth. IJ. 

li Bmlus tick, and is itpAyncuf 
To walk unbiaced. and luck up the humuurs 
Of the dank morning T Id. JuUm Cnar. 

Trust 001 the fhyiician. 
Hia Bntidolesare poiiua, and he itnys 
Mere than you rob. td. Timim ■•/ Alheni. 
Some jiJiyiicinni aie so confonnibU lo ihe humoui 
of the patient, as Ihey preii not the Irae cure of Iha 
diMaK : and oihen are so regular, as Ibey mpscl 
not tu£cienlly the condition of ibe patient. 

Oatan'l £navi. 

Prayer is the beat fhtinc for many mflsncholy 
diieues. FhcAhib. 

His gralulaloty verse lo king Henry is not mora 
winy thaa Ihe epignun aponthenameof Nicolaui.in 
ignonnl uhyncuri, who had been the death of ihou- 
sanda. Id. of Pmlry. 

The people use fh^atb to purge thenuetves of hn- 
mours. AUbI. 

It it north obierving how naluie lialh taught all 
living crealares to be their own phviMani ; Ihe tuns 
power that gave Ihem a being hath led thcto to the 
meons of lh«r own pieKrvalion. Bp. Hall. 

The oAyiiml notion ef neceuity. thai without 
which llie work caacol pcsiibly be dune; it cannot 
he aflinn«i of all the articles of the creed, that they 
ore thus necessary. Htmmmii. 

Tapooit people Iht^OodpAuiici'i' prescribes cheap 
hut whaleboms medicinct ; not reraoving the con- 
sumption out of iheirbodicsiRlnllieirpursei. Fmlltr. 

I cat] that phyuMl rorlunly which doth depend 
upon Ihe evidence nt aeaie. which it the firil and 
highul kind of eiidence of which human nature ii 
dMhlG. ITilMni. 

Time, meuaringoul their motion, informs us of (be 
periodi and terms of their duration, ralber Ihao of- 
leclcth or p'iy'icall.u producelh the same. Brainu, 

The outward act of worship may be considered 
phynnlly and abstractedly from any law, and so it 
dependa'upon Ihe nature of ilie inlenlinn, and mo- 
rally, at good or evil : and so it leceivta its denonn- 
Dilion frum the law. '^•iL«a/bil 
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He 'icapes the besi, who nstare to repair 
DnH pltHBtk (roiD ths fivlili id dnugbU of •iUl air. 

la lii-tuo ind in bvallta we loie lo be iaimicted. 
«« wall »i;ifcffiic*fii, with [ileisure. L'Eilronjii. 

Wens il my busineu to underaland pkgiick, would 
nol ihe safer way be (o DonauU nature herKlf in the 
hitlDij of di6ea»e> nod their curei, Ui»n espoute the 
principles of the dogmaUila, pietliodiati, or cbytniitsT 

I do nol sav, that the natufB of lighl consists in 
small round globules, tor I am not now treating pAu- 
moUjr of light or colors. Id. 

As all MasoDS are not proper for ]i'rv"<'*> so all 
timeaaienotfit for purging the body politick. 

Though the act of the will commaoding, and the 
act of any other faeuliy eieeuting ihal whicb n so 
Coninitiided, be pAyrimHj and in the precise oalaie 
nf tbinei dislioct. yet monilly as ihcy proceed from 
one entire, free, moral agent, may pass Ibr one and 
the same action. South' t Sfrrnonj, 

Tai 
Eludes" 

Charity, in its origin, is a pAyricof and necessary 

•onseqiiencB of the principle of re-union. LVim*. 

He that lives pAyiisnlly, must live mioerahly. H. 

To refleeton those innumerable secrets of nnlura and 

Cical philosophy, which Homer wrDU|ht in his a1- 
ries, what B new scene of wonder may Ibis aJTord 
u! Pop*. 

Pursic, or Physicr, the art of healing, 
properly called medicine. The word is formed 
froiD the Gr. fume, nalure ; eiilier because medi- 
cine coDsiats principally in the observation of 
nature, or that the most iinporiant natural obser- 
Tations first took this directiOD. See Medicine, 
Physic, and Physics. 

Physical, something belonging to, or really 
existing in nature. In this sense we say a phy- 
■ical point in opposition to a mathematical one, 
which only exists in the imagination; a))hysi- 
cal aubatance or body, in opposition to spirit, or 
metapbyiicEil substance, &c. 

PByitJciiH OF THE Fleet, in Ihe royal navy, 
is a person appointed by Ihe Admiralty willi the 
medical superintendence of a fleet or squadron 
of ships employed on any particular station, as 
the Charnel, Mediterranean, West Indies, &c,, 
and is under the immediate orders of Ihe com- 
mander-in-chief : it an hospital ship is with the 
fleet, his residence is generally on board her; if 
not, it is usual for him to be in the flag-ship irith 
the commander-in-chief. 

The arrangement of every thing appropriated 
to Ihe reception of the sick, sent on board the 
hospital ship for cure, shall be under his direc- 
tion ; and the surgeon, and all other persons ap- 
pointed to attend ihem. He is to propose lo the 
oomroander-in-chief eveiy thing whicli he may 
(hink likely lo be of service lo Ihe sick, lo in- 
ciease their comforts, or to accelerate their cure. 
He is also to visit the different ships of a squa- 
dron frequently; lo enquire into the health of the 
■hips* compames, ajid the treatment of the sick ; 
^ and, if any unusual sickness prevails on hoard, 
is to represent ihe same to ihe commander- 



in-chief, with the n 



necessanr means which he deems requisiU la 
cttidicaimg and putting a stop to the ~ 
the malady, lie is also authorised 



o the progreuof 



r^ 




the journals of the medical ofGcen, to enqairt 
into the praciice of the surgeon of any ship ht 
visits, and his manner of treating the dtseaMof 
the men under his care, and to give him vui 
directions as he may deem necessary. Heisslsi) 
to enquire into the conduct and abilitie* of tbe 
asslaiant-surgeons, that he may be able to poinlDU 
lo the sick and hurt board, or to Ihe comnunder- 
in-chief, those who may he best quali&ed fbr 
any particular service, or for promotion. An^ 
whenever he shall think it necessary, he is tt 
examine the instruments, medicines, and mcs- 
snries, on board any ship. 

PUYSICUN OF * NiVlL HoSPfTAL, i* 

son appointed by the admiralty 
majesty s naval hosjiiials, to saperiniend ai 
prescribe medicine for the inwonl complainttii 
the sick and wounded seamen ; and to auoid 
such physical patients every day, or as oOet • 
circumstances may require. 

Physicians. According to am ancieol stiuii 
no person within London, or seven miles thetesi, 
shall practise as a physician or surgeon, will«u 
liceose from the bishop of London, or deaoofSt 
Paul's; who are to call lo IheirassisCance foutdiw- 
lors of physic.onexnminationaf the penoni,bt- 
fore granted : and in the country, without licBue 
from the bishop of ihe diocese, on pain of Im- 
feiling £5 a month. Stat. 3 lien. \ 111. c. 11. 
By the charter for incorporating the CoUen d 
Physicians, Ihey have power to choose a ptMidai^ 
and have a perpetual succession, a cattmoa 
seal, ability to purchase lands, &c. Ei^of dt 
chiefs of the college ore to be called elects, Ob 
from mnong themselves shall choose a prriiitdt 
yearly : aud if any practise physic in ^ tad 
city, or within seven miles of it, without Uctaii 
of the collie under their seal, he shall M^ 
£5. Also persons practising physic in 

Earts of England are 10 have letters leslii 
am the president and three elects, unleN itf 
be graduate physicians of Uxford or Caiahri^ 
&c. Slat. H and 15 I]en.VLlI. c. S, cmbwl 
and enlarged by stal. 1 Mary, stat. 2, c. 9- U 
Hen. \'II1. c. 40, ordains that foiu phjsidnfc 
called censors, shall be yearly chosen bj tb 
college, lo search ajiotbecaries' wares, and km 
an oath given them for that purpose by the ft- 
aident ; apothecaries denying them entrance iUI 
their houses, &C., incur a forfeiture of £i. Mi 
physicians refiising to make the search or* liiUt 
to a penalty of Mi. And every aemberof lie 
College of Physicians is authorised lo piicii> 
surgery. 

Physicians, Colleoee of. See CoiLHit- 
Pll¥SICO-MATnEMAT]cs,asGiencewhk« in- 
cludes those brandies of physic, which, uailiic 
observation and experiment to mathema^ol ol- 
cutaiion, undertake to explain the phenomcnMf 
nature. 

Physico-Theoldt.y, from physic and Ibeolan. 
Divinity enforced or illustrated by natunl ]& 
losophy. 
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IS bolh 

A PuYsioixjCY, which Me.ftnd natural philoso- 
phy, Ithaj, Iherefoie, been made to embrace the 
enlire doctrine of the bodies aod exislencrs of 
the uoivene ; iheir phenomena, cauies, and ef- 

Mr. Locke would include God, nngeli, and 

SiiriUi under this term ; but Ihese are more uiu- 
ly referred lo metaphysics. The more imme- 
diate >nd proper objectt of physics are laid to be 
body, space, and moliDo. 

The origin of physio, thus considered, is ra- 
ferred, by the Greeks, lo the barbarians, viz. the 
bnchmans, magi, and ihe Hebrew and Egyptian 

from these il wai deri*ed lo the Greek Ba|;e« 
or sophi, purticularly to Tbates, who is said to 
hare 6rsi pfofessedlhesludyof nature in Greece. 
Hence It descended into the Pythifioric, Plato- 
nic, and Peripatetic schools ; whence it was pro- 
pafated into Italy, and thence through the rest 
of Europe : though it a clear that the Druids, 
B»,iii,lU., bad a system of physics of Iheir own. 



PART 1. 



^H HiHToav or Physical Systems. 

^"heatiMS Qpon this snhjecl hare usually em- 
hfsced, therefore, an account of the ancieni sys- 
lems of the universe, replete as they are with 
exploded errors. We know no writer who has 
plK»l the folly of this spini of system, the idola 
iribua, specus, fori el iheatri of lord Bacon in a 
more lively mauner before his readert than tlie 
abb« l« Pluche, 

ThoDgli we commonly, he says, give the appel- 
titioD of systems to the difTerenl suppositions by 
which Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe, 
bave endeavoured id account for Ihe course of ibe 
heavens, it is nol what we now mean by general 
and lystematical physics. We are now supposed 
to be considermg a philosophy which undertakes 
lo explain the profound consiruction of the 
whole universe. The project is noble : various 
celcbraled philosophers have employed ihem- 
wlves iu il ; they have made 



the best side, or in lemaining entirely neuter. 

Epicurus, reviving the ideas of Leucippus and 
Democntus, Ihoughl he very well comprehended 
thai particles of mailer diSereol in form, having 
jubsiiled from all eiernity, had, after a certain 
lime, linked themselves to one another in the 
vacuum ; that some proceeding in straight lines, 
and others m curved, fell into different clusters, 
and formed bodies and spirits; ihai the &ee 
agency of man was, above all, the work of atoms 
which moved lo a declining line ; thus chance 
made Ihe sun, peopled Ihe earth, established the 
Older which subiists in it ; and fiamed, out of oue 
and Ihe same paste, the world, and the intelligent 

Eg which is the spectator of it ; that we are 
Eo imagine the sun was made to light us, or 



our eyes lo see ; bul we having perceived thai 
the sun mighi serve lo light us, and that our eyes 
might serve to see with, we made use bolh of the 
sun and our eyes lo ihal purpose. 

Ariilolle, Had his partisans, believed the world 
was composed of i hral mailer, which, ihey tay, 
had no form, but is capable of all forms ; out of 
which ihe four elements issued, composing all 
bodies, and into which they are all resolced, or 
return in their last malysis. Hiere is, indeed, 
some difference between this first mailer and Ihe 
atoms ; bul Kpicunis and Aristotle agree in ihit, 
ihal they admil, at selling oul, a first fund of in- 
delerminale mailer, capable of entering into all 
sons of candiiions and compositions. 

Gassendi resumes Ihese atoms and this vacuum 
of Epicurus for Ihe construction of his world, 
with this difference, that be put ihem all into Ihe 
hands of God, lo oive them motion according lo 
tbe wise designs of his Providence. 

Descartes r^ects the vacuum, and will have 
every thing in his world full ; though we can 
hardly reconcile the liberty of motion widt a 
thorough eiaciuess of plenitude. It is thus thai 
he conceives of the creation ofihe world: — God, 
in the first place, formed an immense mass of 
homogeneous malter; all the diHereni parts of 
which were cubical, or at least angular. He af- 
terwards impressed on these particles a double 
motion. He makes the greater part of ihem turn 
on their centre, and several clusters among them 
round their common centre, which he names voi^ 
lices. This being done, according to him, all is 
done ; and by the friction of ihe angles of these 
parcels, from thence was formeil a very fine dual, 
which he calls Ihe first elemenlorsuhtileniatler; 
next a gtobulous matter, which he calls the se- 
cond element or liehl ; and lastly, amassive dust 
striped and branched, which he names the third 
element, from which be formed all sorts of mas- 
sive bodies. This chaos, coming oul of Ihe hand 
of God, disposed itself in order, according to 
Descartes, by virtue of the two motions impress- 
ed upon it by God, and of itself became a work' 
like ours; 'in ihewhich, though that God placeo 
no order or proportion,' these are his own lertos 
' one may see all things, as well general as 
particular, which appears in tbe real world.' 

The alchyiaists, to be in a condition to mak* 
gold, and to prepare a restoiaiive which immot- 
laliies, or at least greatly prolongs life, were 
obliged to search to the profound of nature, and 
found they imagined, ihal sail, sulphur, and 
mercury, with some other ingredients, respecting 
which Ihey could not agree upon among them- 
selves, were certainly Ihe immediate elements of 
melals, and all bodies ; but yet there was really 
a first mailer susceptible of all sorts of fomis, as 
all ihe sages of Egypt and Greece, and all the 
philosophers of all ages averred ; wherefore they 
nad noUiing lo do but lo work upon this first 
nialler, to mould il differeni ways, and to give ii 
a certain turn, to be potsessed of {[old, jewels, 
and Ihe vivihing elixir. 

Hitherto, uten, we see a perfect agreement 
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cnt terms, go back to a chaos of tin 
•nd numberless particlei which are neither fold. 
•iWeri Mil, bud, fruit, or any thing determinate : 
but which will serve for a composilton of all 
things, by their mixtures; and into which all 
things Tiiay at last be resolved. The only difler- 
encB we find between them in this point is, that 
the alchymists have more wil than the olhera, 
-and make a better U9>! uf wisdom. The Ariito- 
teliani and the Corpusculists are always ready 
to enter into the lists about a pieoum and va- 
cuum, mutter and form, the principles of bodies, 
and the last term of tfieir dissolutions, and all 
this lo DO purpose. They are all balding among 
theniselvet about the best method of disposing of 
mailer, as if the world was now to be made or 
governed. Bui, alas, it is already made, and 
goes on in its course without them I According to 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Gassendi, and Descartes, 

Kid and sand are o[ig;inally the same mailer. 
!scarlei, by breaking his cubes, saw sun, fold, 
&nd light itself, arise. Let us put the sand into 
notion by force of iireand friction, break its an- 
gles, deprive it of that accidental form which 



licily and assistance to human society I should 
we once arrive lo this point. 

The alchemists, therefore, labored far more to 
&e purpose apparently. If ihe systematical 
philosophers tliink rightly on the article of a lirst 
natter, in which they all agree, the laller Ihinic 
Hill belter in reducing these speculations lo 
practice, and attempting to change this matter 
■o as 10 produce gold aud immortality. But 
here, unluckily for ue honor of this sort of philo- 
lophy, alchemists die ; and not only so, but ihey 
■ooner than others. Tlie greater number of them 
are parched among their furnaces and pestiferous 
exhalations; and ihis is certain, they all ruin 
themselves. Their fruitless attempts prove the 
bisily of the priucipla which they had from Ihe 
philosophers, and dispense with our entering 
into a tedious examination of this imaginary phi- 
losophy. 

As it is but loss of time for us lo stir the atoms 
uf Gassendi, or to whirl about liie angular bo* 
dies of DescartEs, continues our lively ahb^, we 
■ball possibly find the attractive, centripetal, and 
centrifugal philosophen of the north turn to bet- 
ter accounL 

The difference between M. Descartes and Sir 
Isaac Newton ui, that the foitner undertakes to 
account for every thing; and the other, modestly 
acknowledging that we are ignorant of the secrets 
of nature, pretends only to evince one matter of 
&ct (see our article Pbelosopui) widioul un- 
dertaking to explain tlie cause ; but as this one 
point extends, according to him, to all nature, 
Ais system for that reason becomes a kind of uni- 
versal philosophy. According to M. Descartes, 
that gravity which causes bodies to fall is nothing 
different from the action of tlie Huids in which 
the planets are carried away ; because alt bodies 
moved and impelled by the bodies surrounding 
them, to describe a circular instead of a straight 
line, incessantly endeavour to recede from ihe 



'e active bodies 



centre; whence il happens thai when llie narfi 
of tlie vortei meet with the bodies which lute 
no centrifugal force, or which have less, they 
are compelled to fly to the centre ; so that tte 
predpitadon of heavy bodies towards tbe 

li nothing but the action ^' ^ — ' 

which have a tendency to 

Sit Isaac Newton al first thinks with M. Oa~ 
cartes, from whom he had learned it, thu aH 
bodies continue in a state of iuiclion, or repcK, 
till drawn out of it or intemipted. Bat again, 
Sir Isaac Newton imagines that he ban obfuvcd 
throughout all nature, and il isthediningnithinj 
point of his system, that all bodies attract eat 
another in proportion to their distance and bolt; 
that they have a certain tendency towards, led 
press upon another; that the sun tends lowarii 
the earth, and- the earth towards the sun; hK 
that, the latter being incompambly larger, we poi- 
ceive only the approaches of the former towMi 
it: tliat in like manner the earth tends towvdi 
the stone which ii separated from it by projecd*^ 
as ihe stone tends towards the eaidi, ot nthr 
that, the stone attracts the earth to it, as thce«A 
allracls the stone ; but the earth, by reason ofa 
hulk, having a stronger attraction than a taaSi 
stone, it happens from thence that the eartbiW 
noL<{uil its place, and that the stone approubcs 
or is drawn to it by the attractive power wIliA 
the earili exercises upon il. 

This action, which Newloo imagines he enrf 
where perceives between bodies and bedlcL 
tliroughout all nature, he calls attraclioa, tat 
gives il out as an effect residing in emjfm 
of the universe, without being able to assign atbcr 
cause than the will of God to put all mtunit 
motion. Thus, the eanh moving roond theu% 
if it was only moved, and not drawn towaidi il 
would infinitely recede from il. Tbe moon, if 
it obeyed without obstacle the law of molM 
which carries it away, would avoid the eanb, vA 
at length disappear. In the same manner, ilih 
earth obeyed only the law of attraction, thu Im 
by which the sun draws the eanh to It, it mdl 
draw near to, and precipitate into the fnaj ita 
moon, being only attracted, would ^t uponflt 
earth : but the earth being moved and (M(f 
from Ihe sun, isat the same Ume drawn tswanlilt 
intteud of receding from it ina straight line, Ail 
line will be curved by the attraction which Inip 
it back to the sun : being always under Ihe i- 
fluence of iwo powers, one of which alwajsn- 
moves It from the sun, and [he other dnM It 
back, it describiis round the sun a curved Ini^ 
which Newton demonstrates ought to bean ellip- 
sis, or near to an oval. The moon, in like tan- 
ner, obeying two powers, one which makei illj 
from, the other which makes il tend lowatdiM 
earth, revolves round it; the centrifugal and Ac 
centripetal forces are checks one upon the Mte; 
and the moon, instead of being carried bi6n 
by the first po>ver, or precipitated apoai^t 
■' ' virtue of the second, n, by the nnpm* 
sion 01 uoth, kepi within its orbit. 

•Sir Isaac Newton afterwards examiDM nkS 
would be the measures of moiiun of the ntMB 
beginning to fall towards the eanh, Eroa tbe 
height of Its orbit, after II had lost its ce iiltif B rf 
force, and was freed from all ^llracliun of W 
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wttb. The ilistaace of the moon from ihe earth 
ia Idowd, also the duralioo of ils revolution; 
one nuy then know what U the portion of the 
orbit in a minute. Geometry leuhea us what 
space the moon runs through in a right line fall- 
ing lowitrds the earth, by viitue of Ihe force 
which make) it pass Ilirough ils arch, or portion 
of its orbit, Afterwanla, having laid it down 
thai the attnkctioa diminishes as ine square of the 
distance increases. Newlon huds by bis calcula- 
tions that tlie moon, in falling from its station, 
would al hrsi lall hfteen tcet in a minute ; and 
that near the earth, by virtue of the same law, it 
would in a minute pass through 3600 limes fif- 
teen feet. Lastly, examining the spices which a 
body of wood or stone let fall would pass through 
neat Ihe earth, he concludes, fromtheexperience 
gained by the f^l of bodies, that a slone nmi in 
one minute, near our globe, tlirough 3600 times 
fifUen feet The moon, being loosed from its or- 
bit, would therefore obey tlie same law which 



oibil of the moon, being there let fall, it would 
nin thTough fifleen feet in a minute. Attraction 
and gravity are then one and the same thing. 

' M. Privat de Molieres, oF the Academy of 
Sciences, has retained, in his Philosophical Lec- 
tucei, the ground- woii of Newton's observations. 
He admits all the proofs which show that) the 
tame cause which makes a stone gravitate upon 
thr earth makes the eaith gravitate upon the sun 
and the moon upon the earth ; but lie attributes 
this etiecl in a cause very different from that 
which Newton ha-s imagined. Tlie French aca- 
demiciin, at the same time that he extols the 
tsKtness of the geometrical system of the learn- 
ed Englishman, linds it incompatible with the 
plan of nature. He is not reconciled to a prin- 
ciple which makes of our world, one All, whose 
|iar1i arc aa naked, and less united than those of 
a Aeleton. All the ideas which we have of me- 
chanics seem to him to be overthrown by this 
liiu(tiiiary attraction, which, according to the 
partiBDs of tlie English geometrician, recipro- 
cally acts between bodies separated by a great 
vacuum, and makes them move in a void, with- 
out uniting by any iniermediate bond. M. Mo- 
heres resumes the vorlex of M. Descartes; the 
txiHCDce of which seems to him to be almost 
palpably nature. He corrects it in the whole; 
and, making all the cRecls which Newton had 
observed to flow from the very itmcture of the 
•orteji, be in some measure reconciles the two 
contending sdiools. This vortex is no longer 
coaposed,.asDesc9rteshas imagined, of hard in- 
flexible globules, but of small vortices, the parti- 
cles of which are incessantly inclining to recede 
from their peculiar centre, while the whole tends 
to retnove Irom the common cenlre. A solid 
liody, as the moon or earth, cast into this voitei, 
ought immediately to be moved by it, and ear- 
ned the same way with it; but the parts of this 
unwieldy body being strictly united, and al rest 
among themselves, make no effort for motion, 
and luve do other impulsion than what thewhole 

Eof the planet receives from tlie vortex in 
it floats; whereas the globules of the vor- 
ive a double motion, and make a double ei- 



Son ; all of them tend to remove from the com- 
mon centre, the moment they are forced, by the 
!>urrounding vortices, to move in a circular line. 
Moreover, all Ihe particles of these globules per- 
form that in little, round their centre, which the 
great ones do in general round their common 
cenlre. From this dsuble tendency results a 
double force, which more powerfully removes 
tliem from the cenlre than Ihe motion impreis- 
ed on the planet removes it from the centre of 
the sphere. The planet cast into this vortex has 
indeed recnved a centrifugal force, in receiving 
a circular motion ; but, its parts being at rest, it 
has less centrifugal force than the vortex, in 
which this force is double, as well from the mo- 
tion of the little vortices which fly from the com- 
mon centre, as their particles, which all at the 
same time avoid their respective centres. Thus 
the centrifugal force in the matter of the vortex, 
eiieediog the centrifugal force of Ihe planet, 
ought to prevail : and, the planet tending less lo 
recede from ihe centre than the matter which 

Eushed It on, it must follow, that the earth will 
y degrees draw nearer to the sun, and the moon 
(all upon the earth. In a word, De Molieres 
raakes use but of one action, or same cause, to 
produce the cenlrifLigal force of the vortex, and 
to make the planets, and all solid bodies, gravi- 
tate to one and the same centre : instead of which 
Newton adds a motion impressed on ail these 
bodies; another power and another law, which 
he names aCtriKluin, and which disposes tliem all 
lo draw neartooneanolhor, with more or less ve- 
locity, in proportion lo Ibeir solidity, or their 
distances; while, indeed, the second poner u 
useless and inconceivable. 

' M. de Molieres. after having given us this 
assistance, by his ingenious explanation of gra- 
vity, lo comprehend the double centrifugal force 
of vortices, and die advance of solid bodies to- 
wards Ihe centre, as a simple effect of ttiis force, 
left us al first in doubt of the power he would 
make use of In sustain the planets in their orbit, 
and to prevent their falling upon the centtv. 
But it was easy to perceive, at the same time, that 
he would be compelled lo make use of diflerent 
vortices, at least of different atmospheres, east 
round llie planets, to make them rollover one an- 
other, without falling, like ihe globules ofdiflerent 
milter, which, crowding together, flatten a lilllc 
by their pressure upon each other; while, in the 
interim, the centres which tend one towards ano- 
llier, by tlie impulsion of the encompassing vor- 
tices, can never approximate. This explanation 
of M. de Molieres is so much the more ingenious 
as it is nol made use of for the creation of a 
world, but lo give an idea of its motion and 
support, as it may be employed in the particular 
explanation of a number of phenomena, and of 
particular cases; such, for example, as the flux 
and reflux of the sea, by the pressure of the 
sphere of the moon on that of the earth ; the 
shifting of the saiellites of Jupiter, by ihe pres- 
sure of the sphere of Stinm on that of Jupiter; 
the attraclions and repulsions of eleclric bodies, 
by the small atmospheru which they acquire 
or lose, according to the different manner ihey 
aie touched ; the dissolutions and fermentations 
in ohemiilry, by the diflerent powers of the little 
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cortices nhicli compose liquids, and wliicli can 
only appear al mt nhen Ihey are put in equili- 
brio, afleru long agiUtiaD,occasionedb; inequa- 
lity of efforts. 

'I shall not heretouchupnn the systems which 
H. Hoydens. Bulhnger, Bernoailli, and many 
.1 Mhera liaveima^ned respecting gravity; il isbul 
> point of the meobanics of the universe. Should 
weask Gfly philosophers an Giplsnaliooofthem, 
there is not one of them but would belKve that 
e gave you a philosophy ihal was to be esteem- 
ed iu proportion to the geometry and calculatioas 
be had employed in it. Even all llieie indefnti- 
gable calculations will often, netting out with the 
lame principles, lead you to as many diflbrent 
■urns, different mechanisnu, and to as many sys- 
tems, as there are different persons whom you 
consult. What will be the consequence, when, 
from this point, we go on to an explanation of 
Ihe bolsters of the aiia, and the profound struc- 
ture of the other parts of Che universe. Entering 
into these systematical opinions will be quilling 
■ view of nature, and losing sight of the certain 
Dae which we may make of it, and in which con- 
■ills our true philosophy. Another reason to 
keep us upon our guard with relation to systems 
U, iliat, however beautiful Ihey may appear at Unit 
light, the application we may make of them to 
different eSectji generally turns out unlucky and 
ridiculous. Make use, for example, of the sys- 
tem of attraction, for the phenomenoa of the load- 
atone, where one would think it ought to be of 
great use; or for electricity ; or for what b called 
fcrmentalion ; you will lind that your principle 
will leave you in the lurch, and will intorm you 
in nothing, Ihey arc obliged to vary their attrac- 
tioni like iheir effects. Here, it is an attraction 
which acts through the whole depth of the mass ; 
there, it is an attraction which only acts on the 
•tightest superficies of the body, let them be thin 
or thick ; there, a certain attraclion is the same, 
while another atliaction varies, as do the diver- 
lilies of the bodies. 

' I shall here end the history of systematical 
philosophy, because it is of little use to give a 
more full knowledge of it, and perhaps may be 
dancetous to young people, by busying their 
minds upon systems, which cannot lail, in spile 
«f all out exertions, lo present some phenomena 
lo our tlioughts, which is a very great prejudice 
to the progress of true philosophy ; eiihet be- 
cause it is not easy to gel rid of certain generali- 
ties, or that we gee every thing conformable lo 
our prejudices. Etperiincnlal iihilatophy is the 
only one which has been of use to numan so- 
ciety ; and, as we have shown tlial the advanlagea 
Sowing fmm il are innumerablp, so we cannot 
recommend for the study of philosophy a more 
prudent method than thai which the members of 
the Royal Academy have fallowed for cur in- 
itruction. They have never, as a collective body, 
pveu iheir approhnlion lo any one j^neral sys- 
tem. They are fully persuaded ihat, if man he al- 
lowed to arrive al a thorough knowledge of nature, 
it can be only by ireasuriiig up experiments and 
nets for a great length of years ; and, should 
•ven this thorough knowledjfe be denied to our 
tonditioo, experiments at least, and the know- 
ledge of most minute things, will procure, as is 



have always looked upon as a rule, and the m 
lure of the different functions which lliese learn- 
ed men have divided among themsalves, are kc- 
curately founded on the necessaries of life, and 
the extent of our capacities. They go farther: 
the experimental philosophy which they hare 
brought into esteem is Ihe only useful one, be- 
cause it is the onl^ one conformable to our 
condition ; which, without offence, we may nam^ 
The System of Providence. 

' The experience of 8000 years is certainly 
sufficient lo leachus what is possible and what is 
forbidden. While man, in his enquiries, was 
busied in thingssubmitted to his government, his 
endeavours were always rewarded by new disco- 
veries. Whenever he would pry into the inK- 
rior structure of the parts of the universe, the 
motion of which is not submitted to his care,hii 
ideas have been fantastical and uncertain. Let 
him study the measures of magnitudes, and the 
laws of motions ; not Vi pace out Ihe heavens, or 
to weigh the solid bodies of the planets, but to 
know the order of his days ; let him observe the 
relation of ihe aspects of the heavens lo his habi- 
tation, the progression of light in the modi hcation 
in which il is presented to him ; Ihe use he may 
make of the equilibriumofliquidi, of the weights 
and velocities of the bodies of which he is muler, 
of all the experiments which come within his 
view, and especially under hit hand ; in a word, 
let him apply experiments to the necessaries of 
life, and ne will have an unerring philosophy, 
replete with great advantages. Bui to undertake 
to determine the cause which governs the motion 
of the universe, and to penetrate into the univer- 
sal structure, and the particular parts of which it 
is composed, ii to forfeit the honor of impiovitA 
his paliimony in order to nn after shadows. It 
is oeglecting treasures which are open lo ui, and 
obstinalely persisting lo knock at a door which 
has been shut against us ihese 6000 years. 

' It is DO conjectural opinion, but a TJsible 
truth of experience, that God has given ns great 
facility and intelligence in things which we ought 
to manage ; and, on Ihe contrary, thai those ttt 
which God himself gives motion and actinn, 
without entruiling the conduct to our care, h« has 
concealed from our knowledge. For example 
we are ignorant of the structure of out stomach. 
because God has eased us of the care of its di- 
gestion. In vain would the most able anatomist 
direct his digestion ; all very ollen goes conlraiy 
lo his wishes. Go Ihe other hand, we hatt in 
our senses many watchful and faithful moni- 
tors, opportunely to direct what nourisbineni is 
proper for us. Why then have we so mnny me- 
thods to be acquainted with our nutriment, if It 
is not that the care of seeking and choosing; il is 
coinmilled lo us ? And why, on the contrary, do 
we not know how to digest, if it be not Ihat Ood 
has evidently willed out digestion lo be perform- 
ed in us without our direction ! God, who 
has spared us that trouble, has denied ut the 
knowledge of the mechanism which forms the 
Sesh and the fruits tliat we eat, as well as the 
mechanism which extracts the juicet from tben 
for out nourishment. This knowledge would 
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lui*e dinracWd us. We aiain ilie age of iaur- 
Kot« and ten.wiihoutkiiowmg what digestion is, 
ui wbat is the action of liie muscles. We have 
baen sened ntthoal any care on our pail. Had 
we tlioraug;hly known the structure of our sto- 
niach, we should hare beeo fot directing its func- 
ttuns. God has not allowed this knowledge to 
tnan. He ordained him to be otherwise employ- 
ed. Iflfaea this mechanism be hid from him, 
Iciit it should multiply his caies, will he acquaint 
hiiD with the ilmclure of the world, the motion 
of which is not committed to his ctiarge 1 

'The common sailor knows nothing more of 
the loadstone than what his senses inform him, 
lit ill lendeney lowatds the North Poie. TTiis 
i* the sum of hii knowledge. The philosophei 
would know the cause of Ibis pbenomeuon ; he 
employs the effluvia of its potes in spiral lines, 
the Mtractiuns, the repuliions ; and after using 
bis mechanics, his geometries, and calculations 
fof sereml years, he either acknowledges that he 
UmKlf koows nothing of the matter, or else has 
the noit I li cation to find that nobody approves of 
Kit system. The systematical philosopher, who 
thinks himself ignorant if he know not the cause 
ofwhat he sees, passes bis whole life in the pur- 
*uu of poasibi lilies, and becomes useless to the 
ttm of mankind hy being buried alive in his do- 
•tt. The sailor makes use of what his senses 
inlbfm him of, the direction of Ihe loadstone to- 
urardi the North, and by its asiiitance voyages to 
the end of the world. Make choice of ten Ihou- 
«aad ot)ier informations of fact, and you will 
lurdly 6nd one of them but what is of serrice. 
Onr iortunes will be better in proportion to this 
sort of knowledge. Would you seek after the 
causes of these effects ? You will meet with no- 
ihii^ of certainly or use. Can we, after this, mis- 
tak* the intention of God, in the measure of 
undemanding which he affords us for our pre- 
M*>I instruction '. — II is erident that we have no 
BBiTenal knowledge. Tlie objects of our pursuit 
Mtt •calldred round us upon die earth and in the 
kaBvena. Uod has given us, toother with eyes 
and understand ing, a fund of curiosity which sti- 
Bnlales us from one object to another, that new 
n{>ennient) may enable us to procure new con- 
veniencies for our brethren ; and that every Ihing 
,Vpaa earth may, by degrees, be put to the best 
l«M foithe profit of mankind. But, thou^ a 
^^B no n> on a stretch from Brest lo Pekin, it 
^^B DM mlow that he can go to the moon ; or 
^^p|h be have aprinciple of power in his hands 
■^Prfubles him lo support piles of oak, und 
j^NUblocksofmarbleintheair.this affords no reif 
ion why heshouldatierapi with his levers to make 
the rooon fly off from ber orbit, or to fix his pul- 
laj* lo Ihe body of Jupiter, lo rob him of one of 
ht* salclUies. As man's streagth is hmited, so 
lilMnviM is his kuonled^e, aud these bounds are 
■uit»d to hii wants. He meets with opposition 
every where, when he enters upon idle specula- 
lioaa. But he proceeds from discovery lo discu- 
retj, which discoveries work miracles, when he 
mnploys himself in making the besi use of that 
iwfiicb is about him. Uur reason is always at- 
tended with success in uniting die truths of ex- 
perience with the necessities of life, in making a 
pnideui use of the benevolence of the Creator, 



auJ in giving him die glory. This is Ihe sum 
total of human knowledge.' 

We have inserted the above, not because we 
either go along with the writer in some of his ob- 
jections to endeavouring after a complete know- 
ledge of the universe, or because we approve 
with him M. de Moliere's qualilied doctrine of 
the vortices : but because it contaioa a fair view 
of many theories of physics, and some excellent ' 
practical remarks on ttie general subject of form- 
ing them. 

Let us hear the more discriminating but 
equally humbling account of professor Playfair, 



most familiar and those )o which he was lets ac- 
customed, and which had excited his wonder, 
was the first object of enquiry, and produced the 
first advances towards generalisation and philo- 
sophy. This principle, which it were easy lo 
trace from tribes the most rude and barbarous 
ID nations the most highly refined, was what 
yielded the first attempts towards classification 
and arrangement, and enabled man, out of indi- 
viduals subject to perpetual change, to forin car- 
tain fixed and permaueni objects of knowledge — 
the species, genera, orders, and clutes, into 
which he hiis distributed these individuals. By 
this effort of mental abstraction he has created lo 
himself a new and intellectual world, free from 
those changes and vicissitudes to which allnwte- 
rial things are destined. 

'Another great branch of knowledge is occu- 
pied, not about the mere urrangemenl and classi- 
fication of objects, but about events or changes, 
the laws which those changes observe, and the 
causes by which they are produced. In a science 
which treated of events and of changes, the nature 
and properties of motion came of course to be 
studied, and ihe ancient philosophers naturally 
enough began their enquiries with the definition 
of motion, or the determination of that in which 
it consists, Aristotle's definition is highly cha- 
racleristical of the vagueness and obscurity of his 
physical speculations. He calls motion ' the act 
of a being iti power, as far as in power,' — words 
to which it is impossible that any distinct idea 
caneverhavebeetpanneied. The truthishowever, 
thai Ihe best definition of motion can be of f eiy 
bttle service in physics. Epicurus deiined it lo be 
Ihe 'change ol place,' which is no doubt the 
simplest and best deiinilion that can be given ; 
bui it musi, at the same lime, be confessed (hat 
neither he, nor the modems who have retained 
his definition, have derived the least advantage 
from il in their subsequent rewarches. The pro- 
perties, oT,as they are called, the laws of motion, 
cannot be derived from mere definition ; they 
must be sought for in experience and observation, 
and are not lo be found without a diligent com- 
parison and scrupalous examination of facts. Of 
such an examination neither Aristotle nor any 
other of the ancients ever conceived the neces- 
sity, and hence thoM laws remained quite un- 
known throughout all antiquity. 

' Instead of conceiving that lliere resides in 
body a natural and universal tendency to perse- 
vere in lb* same slate, whether of rest or of mo- 
tion, they believed that terrestrial bodies tended 
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naturally either to bll to the ground or to luceiu) 
from it, till Ihey atlained iheir own plnce ; but 
lint, if ihey were impelled by an oblique force, 
I then liieir motion became unnatural or tiolent, 
I Mid tended continually to decay. With the 
'beasenly bodies, aijain, the natural motion was 
Circular and uniform, elernnl iu iu coune, but 
perpetually rarying in its direction. Thus, by 
(he distinction between natural and Tiolent mo- 
tion among the bodies of the earth, and the dis- 
tinction between what we may call the laws of 
I notion in terrestrial and celestial bodies, the ao- 
cients threw into all their reasonings upon this 
fiuidamental subject a confusion and perplexity 
'■ora which iheic philosophy never was deli- 

' There was, however, one part of physical 
knowledge in which their endearourj were at- 
tended with much better success, and in which 

I they made important discoveries. This was in 
the branch at mecltamci which treats of the action 
of forces in a/uiUbrio, and producing not motion 
but rest) — B subject which may be understood, 
though the laws of motion are unknown. The 

I, first writer ou this subject is Archimedes, tie 
treated of the lever, and of the centre of gravity, 
and has shown that there will be an eqailihrium 
between two heavy bodies connected by an in- 
fiexible rod or lever, when the point in which the 
lever is supported is so placed between the bo- 
dies that their distances from it are inversely its 
their weights. Great ingenuity is displayed in 
this demonstration ; and it is remarkable uiat the 
Bulhoc borrows no principle from experiment, 
but establishes his conclusion entirely by reason- 
ing k priori. He assumes, indeed, that equal bo- 
dies, at the ends of the equal arms of a lever, 
will balance one another ; and also that a cylin- 
der, or panilletopiped, of homogeneous matter, 
will be balanced about its centre of magnitude. 
Thi^ge, however, are not iuferences from experi- 
ence ; they are, properly speaking, conclusiont 
deduced from the pnnciple of the sufficient rea- 
■on. The same great geometer gave a beitinning 
to tlie science of hydrailaliei, and discovered the 
law which determines the loss of weight sustain- 
ed by a body on being immersed in water or in 
any other fluid. His demonstration rests on a 
principle which he lays down as a posiulatum, 
tii^il, in water, the parts which are less pressed 
are always ready to yield in any direction to 
|hr>3e thai are rnore pressed, and from this, by 
the application of mathematical reasoning, the 
whole Uieory of floating bodies is derived. The 
above is ibe same principle on which the mo- 
dern writers on hydrostatics proceed ; they give 
it not as a pustulatum, but as constituting the de- 
finition of a fluid. Archimedes, therefore, is the 
person who first made the application of mathe- 
matics lo natural philosophy. 

'The mechanical enquiries, begun by the 

S'ometer of Syracu<je, were extended by Ctasi- 
us and Hero; by Anthemius ofTralles; and, 
lastly, by Pappus Alexandrinus. Clesibius and 
Hero were the first who analysed mechanical en- 
gines, reducing th<-m all to combinations of five 
(imple mechanical contrivances, to which they 
gave the name of Iwaimi;, or powers, the same 
^hich they retain at the present moment. Even 



jn mechanics, however, the iucceu of thew in- 
vestigations wu limited ; and &>led in itwi 
cases where Ibe resolution of force* i* necesHiy, 
thai principle being then entirely utdtnolm. 
Hence the lorce necessary to sustain a bodVM 
an inclined plane is incorrectly deietmiD«l b; 
Pappus, and serves ID mark a point to which the 
mechanical theories of antiquity did not eitatd, 
' In another department of physical kmii- 
ledge, aitroaomy, the endeavoun of the BDOniii 
were also accompanied with success. 1 do MI 
here speak of their astronomical theories, »luch 
were indeed very defective, but of iheir ducn- 
very of the apparent motions of Ibe heavoij 
bodies, from the observations begun by Hippv- 
chuB and continued by Ptolemy. In this tW 
success was great; and while the earth was rap- 
posed lo be at rest, and while the instrumrnti of 
observation had but a very limited decree of l^ 
curacy, a nearer approach to ibe trudi was pro- 
bably not within the power of human ingenu^. 
mathematical reason ing was very BkilFuUyap])li«i 
and no men whatever, in iJie lamecircamaiDM^ 
are likely lo have performed more than the m- 
cicnt aJitronomeis. They succeeded, btetm 
ihey were observers, and examined carefiillytti 
motions of which they treated. The pbihM- 
pliers, again, who studied the motion of lemt- 
trial bodies, either did not observe at all, cr v^ 
served so slightly thai they could obtain no V- 
curate knowledge, and in general tbey knew jn 
enough of the facts lo be misled by them.' 

'Though, on account of this inattention l»(i- 
periment,' says our philosopher afterwards, 'os- 
thing like the true system of natural pbilowpb; 
was known lo the ancients, there are neverthde* 
to be found in their writings many brtUiaut cna- 
ceplions, several fortunate conjectnre^ and 
gleams of the light wliich ?ras afterwards to h 
so generally diSused. Anaxagoras and Eape- 
docles, for example, taught that the moon sbiMi 
by light borrowed from the sun, and were led V/ 
that opinion, not only from the phaaei of iti 
moon, but from its light being w^ak and udk- 
companied by heal. That it was a habitable bo- 
dy, like the earth, appears to be a doctrine a) oM 
as Orpheus; some lines, ascribed to thai pwl, 
representing the moon as an earth, with noiu- 
lajns and cities on its surface. Uemocritn* up- 
posed the inois on the face of the mooo lo 
arise from tiie inequalities of the lurbce, Md 
from the shadows of the mote elevated plKi 
projected on the plains. Erpiy one knows bi» 
conformable this is lo the discoveries tntide by 
the telescope. Plutarch considers the velodly w 
tile moon's motion as the cause which pTcrna 
that body from falling to the earth, justal Ibe 
motion of a stone in a sling prevenix it from 
falling to the ground. The comparison is in i 
certain degree juit, and clearly implies tbenomn 
of centrifugal force; and gravity may also la 
considered as pointed at for the cause wUdi 
gives the moon a tendency lo the earth. HaWi 
therefore, a foundation wa.* laid for the true pU- 
losopby of the celestial motions ; but it wai W 
witlioul effect. Il was merely the conjecnRnf 
an ingenious mind, wandpring Ihroaffh Ae W- 
liona of possibility, guided by no evidenoc^ and 
having no principle which coald give stabilily to 
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ApiniODi. Oemocri1u9, nnil Uie nulhors of Ihnl 
meat lytUm wliich Lucraliua liu to beaoli- 
j illuttnted.itere still raoce Tortunate in some 
ibeir conjectures. They uaghl ihai the 
"ly Waj IS the light of a great number of 
II itara, Tcry close to one another ; a magni- 
it conception, nhicli the latest improvements 
the telescope hare fully lerified. Yet, as if 
coQiriDce us thai they derired this knowledge 
m no pure or ceriain source, the same philo- 
ihers maintained thai Ihe sun and the moon 
bodies do larger than tbey appear to lis [o be. 
ry jiut notions concerning cimclt were also 
ertained by tome of iheaocieoU, 
It was, honcTer, often the fate of such tnilhs 
fixe way to error. The comets, which these 
MDt philosophers had tanked so justly wiili 
■tui, iretcdegntded by Aristotle inio meteors 
iting ID the eartli's atmosphere ; and tliis was 
arpioioD concerning them which ultimately 
wailed. But, noiwitbsianding the above, aud 
bw other splendid conceptions which shine 
Mgh the obscurity of the ancient physics, the 
tem. taken on the whale, was lull of error and 
MwUtency. Truth and falsehood met almost on 
■M of equality ; the former separated from ils 
t, experience, found no preference aboTe the 
•r; to the laller, in fael, il was generally 
Dcd 10 give way, and the dominion of error was 
■lly established , 

(/ne ought to listen, therefore, with caution to 
eocmniums sometimes bestowed on the phi- 
iby of those early ^es. If these encomiums 
.^ «led only the talents, th« genius, (he taste, 
die great masters of antiquity, we would sub- 
~l>e to them without any apprehension of go- 
bcyood tbe truth. Uut if they extend to the 
liods of philosophising, and the discoreriei 
■ally m^e, we muat be excused for cDtering 
disMHt, and exchanging the language of pa- 
for that of apology. The infancy of 
9ice could not be the time when ils attain- 
bU were the highest; and, before we suffer 
mIxb to be guided by the veneration of 
iqnity, we ought to consider in what real an- 
iity coniisls. With regard to the progress of 

nt than those who went before us.' Tho human 
t hai now mote eiperiencc than in tlie genera- 
ta that are post, and of course ipay be ex- 
!led to have made higher atlainmeals in science 

I i^iloiaphy. Compared with natural philo- 
ihy, as it now exists, the ancient physics are 
le and imperfect. The spcculalioiu contained 
item are vague and unsatisfactory, and oflittle 
M, but as they elucidate the history of tlie 
sri uid illusions to which the human mind is 
^«ct. Science was not merely stationary, but 
>D retrograde ; the earliest opinions were tre- 
mtty the best ; and the reasonings of Demo- 
IDs aud Anaiagoras were in many instance* 
m nlid than those of Plato and Aristotle. 
Irene credulity disgraced the speculations of 

II who, however ingenious, were tittle ac- 
kinled with the laws of nature, and unprovid- 

j with the gr«*t criterion by which the evidence 
Bf testimony can alone be examined. Though 
■NtMnratioDS were lometimes made, experiments 
InTe tievet inilituledi and philoiophvn, who 
F Vol, XVlt. 



those ages, was a light which d 
mulous and uncertain rays on some small portions 
of the tidd of science, but men had not acquir- 
ed the power over that light which now enables 
them to concentrate its beams, and to fix them 
steadily on whatever object they wish to examine. 
This power is what distinguishes the modem 
physics, and is the cause why later philosophers, 
wtihoui being more ingenious than their prede- 
cessors, have been infinitely more succesifiil in 
the study of nature,' 

PART 11. 
Thk Claims of Modehn PnYsitiL Sciehcb 
After all, there is a grtural amntihn between 
the various parts of the universe, and a general 
diuiiiim of ils objects. All things on (his globe 
are connected with each other by the laws of mo- 
tion and of mind. Uur globe is connected with 
the whole of the solar system : Sir Isaac Ncwlon 
has clearly proved, by gravitalion. If weexlend 
our observations to the fixed stars, the connexion 
by no means tails. Their incoDceivable distance, 
indeed, renders it impossible for us to acquire 
any extensive knowleoge of their nature. But 
they are evidently connected with the solar sys- 
tem by the idenlily of the light which they emit 
with thai emitted by our bud, by their periodical 

In this great and unbounded scene of contem- 
plation, our attention Is naturally directed to the 
different classes of objects in proportion to iht' 
interest we take in them. There is nothing in 
which we are so much interested as our fellow- 
men ; aud therefore we study their distinctive 
nature by attending to their characleristic ap- 
pearances. But we extend this inference to a 
great number of beings besides our fellow-men, 
namely, to the whole animal creation; for in all 
we observe the lame subserviency to the endt of 
the agent, in tlie changes which we find them 
cDuIiDualh producing in the objects around 
iliem. These changes are all adjusted to their 
own well-being. Inall such cases, therefore, wt 
are forced, by the constitution of our own minds, 
to infer the existence of design or Intention in 
these beings also. 

But, in numberless changes produced by ex- 
ttrnal objects on each other, we observe no such 
liuiess in the effects, no such subserviency to the 
well-being of the agent. In such cases, there- 
fore, we make no such inference of tl)ought or 
design. 

Thus, then, there is presented to our observa- 
tion an important distinction, by which we arrange 
all external objects into two classes. The first 
resembles ourselves, in giving external marks of 
that thought or inleniion of which we are con- 
in them the other pro- 
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selves, and which constitute the animal. The 
other class 'of objects exhibit no such appear- 
ances, and we m^e no such inference, lliiu 
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we divide the whole objects of external nature whidi all inanimate beings are composed. Sacfa 

into the classes of thinking and taUkinking beings, terms we have in the words materia, 0X9, matter, 

Our first judgments about these classes, how- &c. 
ever, must be very inaccurate. But, when an Matter is that substance which is immediately 

animal dies, we observe that it no longer gives and obviously cognoscible by our senses. What, 

the former marks of thought and intention, and ever is not thus cognoscible by our senses is im- 

tiiat it now resembles the class of unthinking material ; hence mind is saia to be immaterial, 

beings, although it still retains all that fitness of It is of importance to keep in mind this distinc- 

organical structure which it had before. This tion, which is more than merely g^rammatical. 

leads us to conclude that the distinction does Little more is necessary for detecting the sophism 

not arise from a difference in organical structure, of Helvetius, Mirabeau, and other sages of the 

but from a distinct substance common to all Gallic school, who had endearoured to renore 

thinking beings, but separable from their organi- the ties of moral and religious obligation by 

cal frame. To this substance we ascribe thought, lowering our conceptions of our intellectual na* 

intention, contrivance, and all that collection of ture. It also shows now hastily they have formed 

Acuities which we feel in ourselves. To this their opinions who have ascribed to the imme- 

substance, in ourselves, we refer all sensations, diate agency of mind all those relations which 

pleasures, pains, remembrances, desires, pur- are observed in the actions of bodies on each 

poses; and to Uiis aggregate, however imper- other at a distance. The characteristic pheno- 

fectly understood, we give the name of mind, menon, or distinguishing quality, of raina is m- 

Our organical frame, which seems to be only the vention. The phenomenon by which this qna% 

instrument of information and operation to the is suggested to us is art^ or the employment df 

mind, we call our body. But, as the animating means to gain ends ; and the mark of art is the 

principle is not like our body the immediate supposed conducireness of these ends to the weft 

object of the senses, we naturally conceive it to being of the agent Where this train is not evi- 

be a substance essentially different from those dent, design or intention is never thought ot We 

which are the objects of our senses. The most have, and can have, no motion of mind differeat 

savage nations have shown a disposition to form from those of our own minds, and we discover 

this conclusion. Observing that animal life viras the existence of other minds as we discover the es- 

connected with breathing, it was natural to ima> istence of bodies, by means of phenomena, which 

gine that breathing was living, and that breath are characteristics of minds, and which resea- 

was life. It is a remarkable fact that in most ble those phenomena that foUow the exertion of 

languages the term for breath is one of tlie terms our own mental fiaculties, by the employment of 

for the soul: nP, vvevfux, spiritus, in the He- means to attain desired ends; and, where sndi 

brew, Greek, and Latin, express both ; gheist or appearances are not observed, no existence of a 

ghost, in the Teutonic, comes from gheisen, to mind is inferred. When we see a man &11 firoa 

breathe or sigh ; ducha or dnba, the soul, in Scla- the top of a house, and dash out his brains oa 

vonic, comes from duichat,to breathe ; and so in the pavement, we never ascribe this motion to his 

many other languages. mind. Although the fitness of many of the ce- 

Very little refinement, however, is necessary to lestial motions tor most important purposes 
convince us that air or breath cannot be the makes us suppose design and contrivance some- 
substance which thinks, wishes, and designs ; where, and therefore a Supreme Mind, we 00 
and that the properties of this substance, what- more think of inferring a mmd in the earth, from 
ever it is, must be totally different from, and in- the fitness of its motions for purposes most 
compatible with, any thing that we know among beneficial to its inhabitants, than of inferring a 
the immediate objects of our senses. Hence we are mind in a bit of bread from its fitness €6r non- 
led to conclude that there are two kinds of sub- rishing our bodies. 

stances in nature : one which is the principle of 1^6 term mind, therefore, in the ordinary Ian- 
sensation, and therefore cannot be the object of guage of all men, is applied to what desires and 
our senses, more than light can be the object of wills, at the same time that it perceives and on- 
the microscope. This substance only can feel, derstands. If we call that mind which produces 
think, desire, and propose, and is the object of re- motion, we must derive our notions of its miali- 
flection alone. The obiects of our senses compose ties or attributes from observing their effects, 
the other class, and therefore can have none of We must, therefore, discover the general laws by 
the other properties, which are not cognoscible which agents act, that is, the generd laws observed 
by the senses. These have all the properties in those motions which we consider as their 
which our senses can discover : and we can have effects. Now these are the general laws of mo- 
no evidence of their having any other, nor indeed tion ; and in none of these can we find the least 
any conception of their having them. This class coincidence with what we are accustomed to call 
is not confined to the unorganised masses of the laws of mind. Nay, it has been the total 
matter ; for we see that the bodies of animals want of similarity which has given rise to the 
lose after death that organical form, and are assi- distinction which all men, in all ages and coun- 
milated to all the rest of unthinking beings. tries, have made between mind and matter. 

From such views as these, while all nations This distinction is found in all languages; 

have agreed to call this class of objects by the and it is an unpardonable liberty which men take 

name body, which originally expresses our or- with languages when they use a term of distinc- 

ganical frame, some nations, farther advanced in tion, a specific term, to express things of a dif- 

oultivation or refinement, have contrived an ah- ferent species. What some modem authors have 

stract term, to express this general substance of heen pleased to call mind, the whole world be* 
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lUea harectlled byftnotliei natnc,fbrc«; which, lior» 
-Qrou^li borrowed from our own exertions, is yet intert 
mffiuientlj di9liitGli*e, and never leads us lo con- 
bund Uiinp ihat are difiereni, except intlie lan- 
guage of Mine modem pliiloaopheri, who apply 
It lo the lawi of agency of miud ; and, when 
l|ieaking of Ihe foree of motiies, He, commit the 
'J!Mcn« Ruslakes which the followers of Aristotle 
ll&lnH ia Iheusc of the term mind. Force, in 
e laoguagc of tbeie philosophers, meana what 
i» the operations of mind ; as mind, in the 
je of lord Monhoddo, is that which con- 
is the operktions of body. The dotlrine of 
MDUl inlods, ihereTore, as the immediaie 
' the phanoDiena of the material world. 
E of language. Il i) a jar^n and a 
I abu«e, for it offers no explanation 
r. Orallmiilakei Ihat the naturalist can 
me more fatal to his progress 
je ibao ibe confounding things which 
Igr different ; and of all the dislinc- 
> made among the objecu of 
■pUtion, there is iioae of equal philo- 
~ :e with this between mind and 

e consider the consequences 
lieh naiurally follow from this confusion of 
■•, and particularly those which follow from 
kin; the menial faculties of man lo a level 
tfa Ibc operations of meclianics or c1ieinislry.i~ 
ncquences which the experience of the present 
J shows to be destnictiTe of all that is noble 
r desirshle in human nature, and of all Ihat is 
nfottkhle in liiis life, and which bksts every 
Ipc of [iilure excellence — we cannot be too an- 
nua lo haTe this capital dislinciion put in the 
■mMl point of Tiew. Such, then, are fairly 
■ ot^jaUs of (hi* tciencc. the subjects of phi- 
wpbical Mudy. The extent of the science is 
^^~rt unbounded, reaching from an aiom to 
biowelf. Il is necessary, for the successful 
ralion of this immense field of knowledge, 
it be cotamitied to dilFerenl cultivators, and 
lb various portion* be treated in different 

jLeeotdiiigly, the various tastes of men have 
Imd ihji curiosity different direciioni ; and the 
IKly, like all other tasks, has been promoted by 
it division of labor. Some infi^eniaus naiu- 
luu have attended only to the appearances of 
■cm, which are exhibited in every quarter of 
p Boivene ; and by arran^ng these into dif- 
BVnt cluMS, and interpreting them as indica- 
■ioiM of thought and intention, have acquired 
W knowledge of many classes of sentient and 
Hlkgenl beings, actuated by propensities, and 
iveted by degrees of reason. While the c«n- 
nplalion of these apjiearances indicates thought 
' n iu any individual of one of these 
d brings its propensities and purposes 
t acbon, and the ends gained by ibese actions, 
tnplaiion of these propensities, 
I, and ends, itself occasions an inference 
. a much mote general kind. 
- Ail these Mntient beings give indications of 
;e and of power; but their knowledge 
a proportion to their poweis of action 
dofattaining trnporlantends; and their power 
it nrither always, nor often, tha conteouence of 
> knowlei-ge. Where the effects ot thtir ae- 



most eminently conducive lo their 
interests, the power of attaining these ends is 
generally independent on any attention to the 
Stne^ of the means, and their exertion is often 
made without their even knowing the end. 
The well-being of the individual is secured 
against danger by an instinctive propensity, 
which leads it lo the performance of the neces- 
sary aclion, which is thus made immediately 
and ultimately desirable, without regard to its 
ultimate and important end. Thus, in our own 
nature, the support of animal life, and the im- 
provement of the means of subsistence by a 
knowledge of the objects which surround us, are 
not entrusted lo out apprelieosionsof the impor- 
tance of these ends, but are committed to the 
surer guides of hunger and curiosity. 

There is also a coonexion between the indi- 
viduals of a class, different from that which arises 
from the mere resemblance of their external ap- 
p^raoce, or even of their propensities and pur- 
suits. These propensities are such that, while 
each individual seeks only its own enjoyment, 
these enjayments are in general such as contri- 
bute to the support of theipecies and the enjoy- 
ment of other individuals. Thus, in the classes 
of animals, and in human nature, tlic continu- 
ance of the race, and the enjoyment of the 
whole, are not entrusted to the apprehension we 
entertain of the importanceof these ends, but ire 
produced by Iheoperation of sexual love and the 
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Even the diffarent classes of sentient beings 
ore connected together; and, whiU the whole of 
each class aim only at their own enjoyment, they 
contribute also to the well-being of the other 
classes. Man, the tel^h lord of this sublunary 
world, is not the unconnected inhabitant of it. 
He cannot reap all the fruits of his situation, 
without contributing to the enjoyment of thou- 
sands of the brute creation, riay, it has even 
been proved that while one race of atumaU, in 
consequence of its peculiar propensities, subsists 
by the destniciion of another, die sum total of 
animal life and enjoyment is prodigiously in- 
creased. See a judicious dissertation on ^iicuri- 
and puuling subject, entitled A Philosophical 
Surveyof the Animal Creation ; where it appears 
thai the increase of animal life and enjoyment 
which is produced by these means, beyond what 
could possibly obtain without it, is beyond all 
conception. See likewise Ktng'aOrigin of Evil, 
edited by Dr. Ijiw. 

Tlius the whole assemblage seems connected, 
and jointly employed in increasing the sum lolal 
of possible happines*. This fitness «f tlic various 
pru|ransities ofseniient and intelligent beings, 
this subserviency to a general purpose, strikes 
these obsetvers as a mark of intention, evidently 
distinct from, and independent of, all the parti- 
cular intentions, and superior lo them alt ; and 
thus it irresistibly leads them to infer the exist- 
ence of 3. Supreme Mind, directing Ihe whideof 
this intellectu^il system, while the individuals of 
which it consifis appear the unconscious instru- 
ments in the hind of a great artist, with which 
he executes his grand and bcnettccnt purposes. 

But the obset( ation goes yet further : — Tb« ho- 
dies of the manimate creation are not ooly Mir- 
U2 
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nected with each other bv a mutual dependence system, and that expectation of, and confidence 
of properties, and the relation of causation, but in, this constancy, which renders the universe a 
they are also connected with the sentient beings source of enjoyment to its sentient inhabitiDis, 
by asubserriency to their purposes of enjoyment as the consequences of laws imposed by the Al- 
"riie philosopher observes that this connexion is mighty, artist on his works, in the same manner 
admirably kept up by the constancy of natural as they would consider the constancy in the con- 
operations, and the expectations of intelligent duct of any people as the oonsequenoes of lawi 
beings. Had either of tnese circumstances been promulsated ana enforced by the supreme magis- 
wanting, had either the operations of nature been trate. There can be no doubt of this view of 
without rule, or had sentient beings no percep- nature being extremely captivating, and likely to 
tion or expectation of their uniformity, tne sub- engage the curiositv of speculative men ; and it 
serviency would be totally at an end. This ad- is not surprising mat the phenomena of mind 
justment, tMs fitness, of which the effect is the have been keenly studied in all ages, 
enjoyment of the sentient inhabitants of the The 'occupations, however, of ordinary life 
universe, appears to be the effect of an intention have oiiener directed our efforts towards materid 
of which this enjoyment is the final cause. This objects, and engaged our attention on their pro- 
constancy therefore in the operations of nature, perties and relations ; and as all sciences have 
both in the intellectual and material world, and arisen from arts, and were originally implied io 
the concomitant expectation of sentient beings, the maxims and precepts of those arts, till sepa- 
appear the effects of laws imposed on the dif- rated from them by the curious speculatist, the 
ferent parts of the universe by the Supreme knowledge of the material system of nature wis 
Mind, who has formed both these classes of possessed in detached scraps by the practitionen 
beings so admirably suited to each other. m the various arts of life long before the natoial 

To such observers the world apoears a work philosopher thought of collecting them into a 

of art, a system of means eraployeoi for gaining oody oi scientific doctrines. But there have not 

certain proposed ends, and it carries the thoughts been wanting in all ages men of cariosity who 

forward to an artist ; and we infer a degree of have been struck by the uniformity of the open- 

skill, power, and good intention in this artist, tions of nature in the material world, and were 

proportioned to the ingenuiu^, extent, and happy eager to discover their causes, 
effect which we are able to discern in his works. Acoordingly» while the moralists and metapky- 

Such a contemplation of nature, therefore, termi- sicians turned their whole attention Xm the phe- 

nates in natural theology, or the discoveiy of the nomena of the mind, and have produced the 

existence and attributes of God. sciences of pneumatology, logic, ethics, jurispm- 

Our notions of the Supreme Mind are formed dence, and natural theology, these obsenren of 
from the indications of design which we observe, nature ha?e found sufficient employment in con- 
and which we interpret in the same way as in sidering the phenomena of the material world, 
the actions of men. These notions, therefore, The bodies of which it consists are evidently 
will differ from our notioas of other minds only connected by means of those properties by which 
in the degrees which we are able to observe, and we observe that they produce change in each 
which we assign to these faculties ; for the phe- other*s situation. This assemblage of objects may 
nomenon or the effect is not only the mark, but therefore be justly called a sjrstem. We may 
also the measure of its supposed cause. These call it the material system. It b frequently termed 
degrees must be ascertainea by our own capacity nature; and the terms natural appearances, 
of appreciating the extent, the multiplicity, and natural causes, natural laws, have been ffenexally 
the variety of contrivance. « Accordingly, the at-' "restricted to those which take place in me mate- 
tributes of the Supreme Mind, in the theological rial system. This restriction, however, u im- 
creed of a rude Indian, are much more limited proper, because there is no difference in the 
than in that of a European philosopher. In pro- manner in which we form our notions of these 
portion as our understandings are enlarged, and laws, and reason from them, both with respect 
as our acquaintance with the operations of nature to mind and body. Or if there is to be any re- 
around us is extended, we shall perceive higher striction, and if any part of the study of the ani- 
degrees of power, of skill, and of kind intention : verse is to be excluded in the application of these 
and, since we find that the scene of observation terms, it is that part only which considers moral 
is unbounded, we cannot affix any boundaries to obligation, and rather treats of what ought to be 
these attributes in our own imagination, and we than of what is. As has been already observed, 
are ready to suppose that they are infinite or un- there is a considerable difference in the language 
bounded in their own nature. When our atten- which must be employed ; but still there is none 
tive survey of this universe, and a careful com- in the principles of investigation. We have no 
parison of all its parts as fiau* as we can understand proof of the extent of any moral law but an ap- 
or appreciate them, have made us conclude that peal to the feelings of the hearts of men, indicated 
it is one design, the work of one artist ; we are oy the general laws or facts which are observed 
under the necessity of inferring that, with respect in their actions. But this is only a question of 
to this universe, his power, wisdom, and benevo- the propriety of language. And no great incoo- 
lence, are indeed innnite. venience would arise nom the restriction now 

When men have been led to draw this conclu- mentioned if it were scrupulously adhered to ; 

sion from the appearances which are observed but unfortunately this is not always the case, 

every where around them, they consider that Some authors use the term natural law to express 

constancy which they observe in natural opera- every coincidence of fiact ; and thb is certainly 

tions. whether in the material or the intellectual the proper use of ^h<^ term. 
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'slyiifvc in thu enlarged Kiise. Bui r 
^or^, milled bj, or taking advantage of, 
)]dguLtj «f languBKe, after harini; esiablished 
4iw founded od a copious and perhapa utiex- 
Wtcied iodudioii of Ihe phenaniena oftbe male- 
^*ul tyitem (in which case it must be considered 
-ffo ila TCalricted lenae), have, in their explanation 
•f phenomena, etlended their principle much 
jAitAer than the induction on wliich they had 
^Aunded the existence of the physical latr. Iliey 
pitcoded It to the plienomena of mind, and 
led their followers into great and dangerous 

I Physics, then, is nith us the study of the mate- 
ll lyitem, including hudi natural history and 
AloMpby. The tertn is not indeed very fami- 
r in our language; and, in place of pliysicus 
i disciplina phyiica, we more generally um 
I' lermi aatundist and natural knowledge. The 
n natural philosophy, in its common aceept- 
an, U of less extent. The field of physical 
mtWBlion is still of prodigious extent ; and 
Idifletcnt quarters require very different treat- 
nti, make lery different returns, and accord- 
|ly have engaged in their particular culliTation 
inons of very different talents and tastes. Il 
)^iomeiaiponanceto perceive the distinctions, 
lee how the wants and propensities of 
! led them into the different patlis of in- 
in ; for, as has been more than once ob- 
r*M, all sciences liare sprung from Ihe humble 
Il of life, and both go on improving by means 
'a idoie and constant correspondence. 
All the phaiomcna of the material system may 
e amnged into two classes, distinguished both 
^^ their objects and by the proper manner of 
"Mting Ibem. Tlie first class comprehends all 
■ appntances which are exhibited in the sen- 
"? molioni of bodies, and their actions on 
I other, producing sensible motiun. The 
od class comprehends the appearances nhich 
p exhibited in the insensible motions and ac- 

u of the invisible particles of mailer. 
!.Of the phenomena of the first class we have 
■mples in the planetary moiioni, the roations 
!liMvy bodies, the phenomena of impulse, the 
Blions and actions of inachines, tiie pressure 
d notions of fluids, the sensiblo actions of 
MMtical and electrical bodies, and the motions 

We have examples of the second class in the 
Cnomena of heat and mixture, and those exhi' 
*i io {he growth of animals and vegetables, 
d many phenomena of solid, fluid, mai^netical, 
iclrica), and luminous bodies, in which no 
nnge of place can be observod. 
Thus it appears that there i> a distinclion in 
la phenomena sufGcienlly great to wanant a 
ftiiion of the study, and to make us expect a 
oca rapid improvement by this division. Nay, 
« division has been made by nature herself, in 
C acquaintance which men have ailained willi 
■T operations without iiudy, before science ap- 
peared, and while art constituted all our koow- 

In the phenomena of the lirst class, again, we 
^ » the immediate exertion of the connecting 
i^nciple between iho concomiianl events, what- 



ever il may he ; we can observe the exertion with 
accuracy; we can determine its kind and de- 
gree : and this exertion, being always some modi- 
fication of motion, allovis us Id call in the aid 
of mathematical knowledge, and thus to ascertain 
with precision the energy of the cause ; judging 
of the tendency and quantity by the tendency 
and the quantity of the observed cfTect. 

Bat in the second class of phenomena the cose 
is very different. In the operations of chemistry, 
for instance, the immediate exertion of the cause 
is not perceived : all that we observe is the assem- 
blage of particles which obtains before mixture, 
and that which takes place when it is completed, 
and which we consider as iis result. The pro- 
cedure of nature in producing the change is un- 
seen and unknown. The steps are hid from our 
observation. We are not only i^onuit of the 
cause which determines one uarticle of our food 
to become a part of our body, while others are 
rejected, but we do not see the operation. We 
are not only ignorant of the cause which deter- 
mines a particle of Titriolic acid to quit the Fossil 
alkali with which it is united in Glauber's tali, 
and to attach itself to a particle of magnesia al- 
ready united with the muriatic acid, nhich also 
quits it to unite with the alkali, but we do not 
see the operation. The particles and their mo- 
lions are not the objects of out senses ; and all 
tliat we see is the F.psom salt and common salt 
separate from the water in wliich we had formerly 
diasolveil the sal mirabile and the muriated mag- 
nesia. The motions, which are Ihe immedialp 
efli'cls of the changing causes, and tlierefore their 
only indications, characteristics, and measures, 
filled to show their nature, are hid (rom our 



Uur knowledge therefore of these phen 
must be less perfect than that of the phenomena 
of the former class ; and we must here content 
ourselves wilh the discovery of more remote re- 
lations and remote causes, and with our ieno- 
rance of the very powers of nature by which 
these changes are brought about, and which are 
cognoscible only by theit imroediaie effects, vii. 
the motions which they produce unseen. The 
knowledge which we do really acquire is some- 
what similar to what the mechanical philosophet 
lias acquired when he has discovered, by many 
experimenls and investigations, that magnets 
attract each other by their dissimilar jwles, and 
repel each other by their similar polw, and do 
not act at all on any bodies but loadstones and 
iron. Here we leave undiscovered all thai is 
most curious in the phenomenon, vii. how lliese 
attractions and tepulsions are produced ; and 
even here the magnetical philosopher has the nd- 
vanlage of seeing the agents and the operation. 

This disiinction in the nature of ihe plienome- 
na, and this difference in the nature of the know- 
ledge which is to be acquired, and the means 
which are to be employed forthetucceuful pro- 
secution of these two branches of general physics, 
has occasioned a still further restriction (at least 
in Britain) of the term natural philosophy. It i) 
particularly applied to the sludy of the pheno- 
mena of the first class, while those of the second 
have produced the sciences of chetnistiy and 
physiology. 
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Natural philosophy and chemistry have gene- being done, it only remains to apply them to th« 

rally been made particular institutions in our motions which we obsenre in the univcTse. 

seminaries of learning, but physiology has more From the general principle of philosophical 

commonly been taught in conjunction with ana- discussion already mentioned, there flow directly 

tomy, medicine, and botany. two axioms. 1 . Every body perseveres in a state 

The phenomena of the first class have been of rest or of uuiform rectilineal motion, onksi af- 

usually called mechanical, in order to distinguish fected by some moving force. 2. Every change 

them from those observed in the operations of of motion is in the direction and in the degree of 

chemistry, and in the animal and vegetable eco- the force impressed. 

nomy ; and the explanations which have been These are usually called the laws of motioo. 

attempted of some of the last, by applying the They are more properly laws of human judgment 

laws observed in the phenomena ofthefint class, with respect to motion. Perhaps they are neces- 

have been called mecnanical explanations. sary truths, unless it be allegea that the geoenl 

As this first class is evidently but a part of principle, of which they are necessary coose* 

general physics, there is some impropriety in quences, is itself a contingent thoug;fa universal 

giving the name natural philosophy to a course truth. By these two axioms, allied in abstracts 

of doctrines which is confined to these alone, to every variety of motion, we establish a syrtem 

Indeed, at the first institution of univenities,the of general doctrines concerning motions, accofd- 

lectures given in the Schola Physica were much ing as they are simple or compounded, aoeele- 

more extensive, comprehending almost all the rated, retarded, rectilineal, curvilineal, in sing^ 

phenomena of the material world : but, as all bodies, or in systems of connected bodies; m 

arts and sciences have improved most where the we obtain corresponding characteristics and 

labor has been most divided, it was found more measures of accelerating or retarding forces, oeo- 

conducive to the advancement of knowledge that tripetal or centrifugal, simple or compound. We 

separate institutions should be founded for the have an illustrious example of this aibstract sy^ 

studies of natural history, chemistry, physiology, tem of motion and moving forces in the first book 

&c. ; and thus the phenomena, purely mechani- of Sir Isaac Newton*s Mathematical Principles oC 

cal, and a few others in magnetism, electricity, Natural Philosophy. Euler's Mechanica sire 

and optics, which either were susceptible of ma- ScientiaMotfis, Herman's Photonomiasive de Ve- 

thematical treatment, or had little connexion ribusCorporum,andD*Alembert'sTraiti6deD|- 

with the studies of chembtry and physiology, namique, are also excellent works of the sane 

were left to the care of the professor of natural kind. In this abstract system no regard is paid 

philosophy. to the casual differences of moving forces, or tke 

As the terms chemistry and physiology have sources from which they arise. It is enoo|^ to 

been applied to two very important branches of characterise a double accelerating force, for io- 

general physics, we think that a more specific or stance, that it produces a double acceleration. It 

characteristic name might be appropriated to the may be a weight, a stream of water, the pressure 

other, and that it might very properly be termed of a man ; and the force, of which it is said to 

mechanical philosophy. be double, may be the attraction of a magnet, a 

It only remains to make a few observations on current of air, or the action of a spring. Haring 

the distinctive means of prosecuting these studies established these general doctrines, tlie philoio- 

with success, and to point out some of the ad- pher now applies them to the general phenonie- 

vantages which may reasonably be expected na of the universe, in order to discover the 

from a careful prosecution of them ; and as the nature of the forces which really exist, and the 

second branch is fiilly treated under the several laws by which their operations are regulated, 

articles of Chemistry, Physiology, &c., we and to explain interesting but subordinate pheno> 

shall confine ourselves to what is usually called mena. This is the chief business of the mecfas- 

natural philosophy. nical philosopher ; and it may vrith some pro- 

Mechanical phUosophy may, in conformity priety be called the mechanical history of natore. 

with the foregoing observations, be defined, * the Some method must be followed in this history 

study of the sensible motions of the bodies of the of mechanical nature. The phenomena must be 

universe, and of their actions producing sensible classed by means of their resemblances, which 

motions with a view to discover their causes, to infer a resemblance in their causes, and these 

explain subordinate phenomena, and to improve classes must be arranged according to some 

art.' principle. We have seen no method which 

The principle upon which all philosophical appears to us less exceptionable than the follow- 
discussion proceeds is, that every change which ing : — The principle of arrangement is the gene- 
we observe in the condition of tilings is consider- rality of the phenomena ; and the propriety of 
ed by us as an effect, indicating the agency, cha- adopting this principle arises from the probabi- 
racterising the kind, and measuring the degree lity which it gives us of more readily discover- 
of its cause. In the language of mechanical phi- ing the most general actuating forces, whose 
losophy, the cause of any change of motion is agency is implicated in all other phenomena uf 
called a moving or changing force. Thedisqui- less extent; and therefore should be previously 
sitionsof natural philosophy must therefore begin discussed, that we may detect the discriminating 
with the consideration of motion, carefully circumstances which serve to characterise the 
noticing every affection or quality of it, so as to subordinate phenomena, and are thus the marks 
establish marks and measures of every change of of the distinguishing and inferior natural powers, 
which it is susceptible; for these are the only The most general of all phenomena is the cur- 
marks and measures of the changing forces. This vilineal motion of bodies in free space; it is ob- 
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idtbroughtbewhole extent oflheuilargystenT. 
, TKe mechanicBl history o( nature begiog there- 
t wilh atlnynomy. Here, from the general 
iiiDmena of llie planewry motions, is eiinced 
• hct of the mutual defleclion of erer^ body 
nrards erery other body, and this in the inverse 
ropoilion of the squares of the distance, and the 
iroportiou of the quantity of matter, 
le tact of universal gniTilation, indicating 
c agency, and meaiurini; the inleiiiity, of the 
il force of mutual grs»iiy. Hating esta- 
this u ■ oniTersal bet, the natural phi- 
•opher pioceeds to point out all the particular 
's winch ate comprehended under it, and 
: peculiarities chntacteriie the different 
ts of the solar lysleni. That is, in the 



lion of^lh 



irregulari- 



r the subordinate phe 
ideal TDotians of the planets 
disturbances; the lun 
; the oblate figure of the plane 
1 of the earth's axis; the precessioo of the 
d the phenomena of the tides and 
lewinds; and heconcludeswith the theory of 
V parabolic motions of bodies projected on the 
""" « of ihi» globe, and the motion of pendu- 
As he goes alonf , he takes notice of the 
>f)lieBlions which may be made to the arts of 
tt of the various doctrines which are succes- 
Rty eMablished, such as chronology, astrono- 
k*l calculation, dialling, navigation, gunnery, 
d the meaauriug of lime. If n Muare parcel 
sand be lying on the table, and the linger be 

KCd to any part of it to push it along the 
,tliU part is removed where you will, but 
KM remains in it^ place; hut if il is a piece of 
d-ilone of the tamt materials and shape, and 
t Snger is applied as before, the whole is 
>*«I ; the other parts accompany the part im- 
lled by the finger in all its motions. 
Fn>B> the moon's accompanying the earth in 
ht motions round the sun we infer a moving 
M which connects the moon nnd earth. In 
t Inknner, we must conclude that a moving 
bt canneMs the paTticles of the stone : for we 
btb« itame fore? to every thing which pro- 
BM motion ; we call it the force of cohesion ; 
■m which, like gravitation, cipresaea merely a 
L His seeroi to be the next phe ' 

Raving, from the general phe 

^^*-J the existence of this force, the philoso- 

iTDceed* to ascertain the laws by which its 

)Di ut rvgulaied ; which is the ascertain- 

t il* tJiHinctive nature nnd properties. This 

don in the same way that he ascertained the 

sre of planetary gravitation, viz. by observing 

W ptrliciiUrly the various phenomena. And 

« 1* opened a most enteniive and varied field 

'abwnation,in which it must be acknowledged 

It TCTj little regular and marked progress has 

Id made. The variety in the pheuumena,aQd 

Ife GODKqiieot variety in the nature of the con- 

"letrng forces, appear nsyei inconceivahly great ; 

*"^ere seems little probability nf our being 

o detect in them all any snmeness, com- 

toed Willi the oihcr distinguishing eircum- 

Blncu, ns we have done in the case of gravity. 

WW we should not deepair. 



BoscDvich liaa shown, in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner, that although we shall suppose 
that every atom of matter is endued with a per- 
fpctly similar force, actmg in a certain deter- 
mined ratio of the small and imperceptible dis- 
tances at which the particles of matter are 
arranged wilh respect to each oilier, the external 
or sensible appeatunces may, and must, have all 
that variety which we observe. He also shows 
very distinctly, how, from the operation of this 
force, must arise some of the most general and 
important phenomena which characterise the 
different forms of tangible bodies. We observe 
the chief varieties of the aciion of this corpus- 
cular force on the bodies wliich we denominate 
hard, soft, solid, fluid, vaporous, brittle, ductile, 
elastic. VVe see instances where the parts of 
bodies avoid each other, and require external 
force to keep tliem together, or at certain small 
distances from each other. This is familiar in 
sir, vapors, and all compressible and elastic bo- 
dies. This is evidently a most curious and in- 
teresting subject of investigation. On the nature 
and action of these tiorpusculat forces depend 
the strength or firmness uf solids, their elasticity, 
their power of communicating motion, the pres- 









onlhesa 

physiological phenomena of expansion, fusion, 
con<:elation, vaporisation, condensation, solution, 
precipitation, absorption, secretion, fermentation, 
and animal and vegetable concoction and assi- 

Out of this immense store of phenomena, this 
inexhaustible fund of employment for our powers 
of investigation, the natural philosopher selects 
those which lead directly to the production or 
modiiicalion of sensible motion. 

He will therefore consider. 

1. The communication of motion among de- 
tached and free bodies, establishing the laws of 
impulse or collision. This has always been con- 
sidered as the elementary doctrine of mechanical 
philosophy, and as the most familiar Gict observed 
in the material world; amd in all ages philoso- 

thers hare been anxious to reduce all actioni of 
odies on each other to impulse, and have never 
thought a phenomenon completely explained or 
accounted for till it has been snown lobe acaseof 
impulse. This it is which has given rise to the 
hypotheses of vortices, eiliers, magnetic and elec- 
tric fluids, animal spirits, and a multitude of 
fancied intermediums between the sensible mas^ 
cs of matter, which are said in common lan- 
guage to act on each other. A heavy body is 
supjHned to fall, because it is impelled by a 
stream of an invisible fluid moving according to 
certain conditions suited to the case. The liUrtgs 
of iron are supposed to be arranged round a 
magnet by means of a stream of magnetic fluiU 
issuing from one pole, circulating perpetually 
round the magnet, and entering at the other pole, 
in the same manner as weobserve the floating grass 
arranged by the current of a brook. But the 
philosopher who has begun the mechanical study 
nf nature by liic doctrine of dynanita, and made 
Its iirsl appliciiion to llie celeslial phenomena, 
and who has :itlended carefully To the many ana- 
logics betwetn tlie phenomena uf gravitation an<! 
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cohcaion will be at lenst ready to entectaln very 
difTwent noiiona of lliis multer. He will be su 
fat from thinking that the production of motion 
by iinpiilse it the most familiar fact in nalute, 
that he will acBoowledge it to be compajatiTely 
very tare ; na;, there are some appeanucea, in 
the factiurliich areusnally considered as instaoceB 
of impubioD, which will lead him to doubt, aod 
ftlmosl to deny, that there has eTer been observed 
an insbnce of one body putting another in mo- 
twn b; coming into absolute contact with it, and 
itriking it ; and he will be disposed to Ihink thiit 
the prodoctioo of motion to this case is pre- 
cisely similar to what we obserfewhen we gently 
push one floating magnet towards another, with 
iheir similar poles fronting each other. There 
will be the same productionof motion in the one 
nod dinlinution of it in the other, and the same 
unifbrm motion of the common centre of gra- 
vity : and, in ihb case of llie magnets, he sees 
ompletely the necessity of a law of motion, 
which is not an axiom, but is obsened Ibiou^ 
the whole of uaiure, and which receives no ex- 

Slanaiion from any hypothesis of an intervening 
nid, but is even totally inconsistent with them. 
We mean, that every action of one body on ano- 
ther is accompanied by an equal and opposite 
action of that other on (he first. This is usually 
called the equalily of action and reaction ; it is 
not intuitive, bat it is universal ; and it is a ne- 
cessary consequence nf tiie perfect similarity of 
the corpuscular forces of the same kinds of 
(natter. This general fact, unaccouatahJe on the 
faypolhesii of impelling fluids, is considered in 
the planetary motions as the unequivocal indica- 
tion of the sameness of that giavity which regu- 
lates them all. The rules of good reasoning 
should make us draw the same conclusion here, 
thai ihe panicles of tangible matter are connected 
by equal and mutual forces, which arelhe imme- 
diate causes of all their sensible actions, and 
that these forces, like gravilatiDo, vary with 
every change of distance and situation. The 
laws of collision and impulsion being now esta- 
blished, either as original (acts or as consequences 
of the agency of equal and mutual force, which 
;t die particles of matter, the philosopher 



2. The production of motion by the interven- 
tion of solid bodies, where, by reason of the co- 
hesion of matler, some of the motions are neces- 
sarily confined to certain determinate paths or 
directions. This is the case inall motions round 
filed points or axes, or along planes or curves 
which are oblique to the action of the forces. 
This part of tiie study conlains the theory of ma- 
chines, pointing out the principles on which their 
eneifn' depend, and consequently furnishing 
maxims for (heir construction and improvement. 
But these observations do not complete the dis- 
cussion of the mechanism of solid nodies : they 
ate not only solid arid inert, but Ihey are also 
heavy; therefore (he action of gravity must be 
combined with the consequencesof solidity. This 
will lead \<> discussion about the centre of gra- 
vity, the theory and constmctian of arches and 
too6, the principles of stability and equilibrium, 
the alliiudes of animals, nnd many panicubra of 
this kind. 



3. The philosopher will now turn hisatteitiini 
10 another form, m which tangible matter ethi- 
bits many interesting phenomena, vii. fluidiij. 
The first thing to be attended to here is, Yrhui. 
that particular form of existence f What is the 
precise phenomenon which characterises fluidity ' 
What is the detinillon of a fluid T This is Iw no 
means an easy question, and considerable o^tc- 
tions may be stated against any definition Ihii 
has been given of it. Sir Laac Newton nvt 
that afluid is a body whose particles yield toific 
smallest impression, and by so yielding are easily 
moved among themselves. Ii ma)r be doubled 
whether this be sufficiently precise ; what u 
meant by the smallest impression T and what it 
easily moving ! Is there any precise degree of 
impression to which they do not yield ; and ilo 
they oppose any resistance to motion ! And a 
stronger objection may tie made. It is nni cUar 
that a body so constituted will exhibit all die 
appearances which a body acknowledged lo be 
fluid does really exhibit. Euler oHerssorae vej 
plausible reasons for doubting whether it will■^ 
count for the horizontal auriace, and the com- 
plete propagation of pressure through the fluid 
In every direction ; and therefore prefers select- 
ing this last phenomenon, tlie propagaiioa of 
pressure quoqua veisum, as the characieiistie of 
fluidity, because a body having thia constitatioD 
(on whatever circumstances it may depend)«ill 
have every other observed properly of a fluil 
But this definition is hardly simple or penpi- ' 
cuous enough ; and we think that the objectiost 
against Newtan*s more simple and intetli^'Ue 
definition are not unanswerable, Boscovichde- 
lines a fluid to be a body whose particles neR 
the same mutual forces in all directions; aod 
shows that such particles must be indiflTermii, n 
to any position with respect lo each other. If no 
extemu force act on them, they will remain in 
every position, and will have no tendency to at- 
range themselves in one positioa rather thio 
another ; differing in ttis respect from the iw. 
tides of aolid, or soft, or viscid bodies; whiefa 
require some force to change their reiptclin 
positions, and which recover these positions ^In 
when but gently disturbed. He illuxtraln tUf 
diiiinction very beautifully, by comparing a 
parcel of balb thrown on quicksilver, and at- 
tracting each other with a parcel of oiagnets ill 
the same situation. The balls will stick toge- 
ther, but in any position ; whereas the iDagiKis 
will always affect a particular arrangement. 

When the characteristic phenomenon of 
fluidity has been selected, the philosopher piy 
ceeds to combine this properly with gravity, and 
establishes the doctrines of hydrostatics, orof (ht 
pressure, and equilibrium of heavy fluids, ibe 
propagation of this pressure in every direction; 
and demonstrates the horiiontali'^ of sutbem as- 
sumed by all perfect fluids. These docinui 
and principles enable us to determine aevcnf 
very interesting circumstances respecting ibe nv- 
tual pressure of solids and fluids on each oiha; 
ihe pressures e.iettedon the bottoms and sides «f 
vessels ; the support and mechanista of floaiinf 

He then considers how fluids will move wheo 
ihi-k equilibrium nf pressure is ilestroyed ; itid 
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ibli sties the iloctrinM of hydraulics, contain in g 

the modiGcatioDi of tliis moiioa, arising from 

' form of the vessels, or froio the inlensity or 

(ction of the pttnure which occasioDsit. Aad 

I subject is completed by the consideration of 

_ minancewhicfa fluids oppose to the motion 

t aolid bodies through them, and their impulse 

■ bodies opposed to their action. These are 

wrj important matters, being the foundations of 

-iy mechuiiol arts, and furnishing us with 

. -' - — --■enieni and eflicacious 

They are also 

and are by no means 

ipjeteiy inTesugatea or establislied. Jt is 

lent thai on ihese doctnnes depend the 

wledge of the motions of rivers and of 

*a; the buoyancy, equilibrium, and stability 

Fltiips; tbematioD of iliipt throughthewaten; 

~ action of the winds on the sails ; and the 

consttuction and seaman- 



impelling 



There 



Stir 



another general form of tangible 

«[ which exhibits very different phenomena, 

;h are also axtremely interesting ; we mean 

of vapor. A vapor 1^4 a fluid 1 and all (he 

>rs that we know are heavy fluids : they are 

'ore subject to all the laws of pressure and 

Ih which have been considered under the 

HTt>RosTiTics and Htdriulics. But 

are susceptible of great compression by the 

HI of extenial forces, aikd expand again when 

e finces are removed. In consequenee of 

compresMon and expansion, the general phe- 

— of Buidiiy receive great and important 

Mions; and this cla^ of fluids requiresa 

MlicuUr consideration. As air is a familiar 

Hanee, this branch of mechanical philosophy 

■•been called Pnevuatics. 

IW phitonopher examines the law of comprei- 

hilily of air and other elastic fluids: and thus 

ohtains the knowledge at the constitution of the 

•uaM|ibcie, and of the actions of those fluids 

when wnpioyed to impel solid bodies. Gunpow- 

dar eantains an immense quantity of permanently 

air, which mav be set at liberty by in- 

When this is done at the bottom of 

pifce of ordnance, it wiU impel a bait along 

the b«rrel and discharge it from tlie muule in 

the same way thai an arrow is impelled by a bow. 

And thus, having discovered in what degree this 

air preHei in proportion to its expansion, we 

diicovM its action on the ball through the whole 

Iragtb of the piece, and the velocity which it 

will linally communicate to it. Here then is 

contained a theon of artillery and of mines. 

t'Aflnufnf teaches us that most bodies can be 
converted bv lire into elastic fluids, which can 
be cinployed to act an other bodies in the way 

"' ■ or impulse. Thus they come under 

of the mechanical philosopher; and 
ihey have become interesting by being employed 
ai moving forces in some very powerful machines. 
llwM discuiiions will nearly exhaust all ihe 
al mechanical phenomena. There remain 
which are much more limited, but furnish 
very curioui and important subjects uf investi- 

The phenomena exhibited between loadstones 
or magnets and iron have lonq ailmciei! atten- 



tion ; and the use to which the polarity of the 
loadstone has been applied, namely, th« direct- 
ing the course of a ship through the pathless 
ocean, has rendered these phenomena extremely 
interesting. They are specified by Ihe term 
megnetam. Considerable progress has been 
made in the anangemenl and general ita lion of 
them ; but W8 have by no means been able hi- 
therto to bnng them all under one simple fact. 
The attention has been too much lumed to the 
discovery of the ultimate cause of magnetism i 
whereas we should rather have employed our in- 
genuity in discovering all the genenil laws, in the 
same manner as Kepler aitd Newton did wiili 
respect to the celestial phenomena, without 
troubling themselves with the cause of gravita- 
tion. Dr. Gilbert of Colchester was the first 
who considered the magnetical phenomena in the 
truly philosophical matter ; and his treatise De 
Magnele may be considered as the hrst and one 
of the most perfect specimens of the Baconian 
or inductive logic. It is indeed an excellent 
performance; and when we consider its date, 
1580, it is a wonder. Mr. Barlow is one of the 
latest successful experimenters in this depatl- 
menl, and the important practical use to which his 
discoveries have been already put will be seen 
ID our article Micnetisu. 

There is another class of nechanicat pheno- 
mena which has a considerable afllinity with the 
magnetical ; we mean the phenomena callnl 
electrical. Certain bodies, when nihbed or 
otherwise treated , attract and repel other bodies, 
and occasion a great variety of sensible motions 
in the neighbouring bodies. Philosophers have 
paid much attention to ihasc appearances, and 
pstablished many general laws concerning them. 
Qui we have not b»«n more successful in bring- 
ing them all under the fact, and thus establish- 
ing a complete theory of them, than in the use 
of magnetism. 

And there are many phenomena of electricity 
which cannot oe called mechanical, but are still 
of the most cuTious and interesting kind. As 
these hare little connexion with any of the other 
great branches of physical science, they hate ge- 
neially been considered in treatises of natural 
philosophy ; and, along with enquiries into the 
original cause of electricity in general, con- 
iiiiue to engage much attention. See Electri- 



. _. __ seeing form another 
have always been considered as making abranch 
of natural philosophy in all seminaries of team* 



of light ii still a secret. ' Fortunately it is not 
necessary to be known to give ui a very perfect 
theory of the chief phenomena. The general 
laws ol optics are so few, 10 simple, and so pre- 
cise, that our theories are perhaps more perfect 
here than in any other branch of physics; but 
these theories are as ytl far removed from the 
rank of primaiy facts. Many unknown evenls 
happen before the phenomenon comes under the 
hand^ of the ordinary optician, so as to become 
the snhjects of the simple laws of reflection and 
rpfcaclion. ]l may even l>e doubted, and hui 
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been doubted, whether the phenomeoa of optics on according to certain laws, or whether itadiof 

are cases of body in motion ; or whether all the iUelf accoroing to the same iaws» makes no di{> 

lines which the optician draws are any thing but ference to the natural philosopher. It is his bs- 

the directions along which certain qualities are siness to discover the laws which really obtain^ 

exerted. See Optics and Vision. and to apply these to the solution of sabordimie 

The questions about the activity or inactiviw phenomena : but whether these laws arise htm 

of matter are not physical, but metaphysical, the nature of some agent externa^ to matter, or 

Natural philosophy, it is true, commonly takes it whether matter itself is the agent, are qnestim 

for granted that matter is wholly inactive ; but it which may be above his comprehension, snd ^ 

is not of any moment in physics whether this not immediately concern his proper busioen. 
opinion is true or false : whether matter is acted 
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PH YSIOG'NOMER, or"\ Fr. phywmo- fections of the body ; and, in fear, joy, kz^ tki 

Physiog'nomist, n. f. I mister physionomk; body displajrs the ai^tions of the mind. Bm^ 

Physiognom'ic, a(^'. iGr.^wnorpmfunna. he argues, when in man a parttcrular boAf 

Physioo'nomy, n. ». J One who professes character appears, which by prior expeiieos 

to know the temper or disposition by the and observation has been found uniformly sd- 

look or features : relating to the face or cast of eompanied bv a certain mental disposition («ii 

countenance : the act or art of knowing the cha- which theremre it must have been neceasaiif 

racter or fortune by the face. See below. connected), we are entitled in all such cases Is 

In all physiognomy, the lineaments of the body *"^«' the disposition from the appearance. 0« 

will discover those natural inclinations of the mind observations, he conceives, may be drawn fna 

which dissimulation will conceal, or discipline will other animals as well as from men : for as a Sob 

suppress. Baeon*i Nat. Hist, possesses one bodily form and mental characla^ 

Digonius, when he should have been put to death *. ^^ another, the corporeal characteriiCiGS sf 

by the Turk, a physiognomtr wished he might not die. ^"^ lion, such as strong hair, deep voice, largeot- 

because he would sow much dissention among the treroities, discernible in a human creatnre, desole 

Christians. Peaeham, the strength and courage of that noble aniiBal; 

The astrologer, who spells the stars, while the slender extremities, soft down, ani 

Mistakes his glohes, and in her brighter eye other features of the hare, visible in a roan, bs- 



Interpreu heaven's phifsicgnomy. CUaveland, tray the mental character of that pusiUanii 

They'llfind i' th' physiogncmiss creature. Upon this principle Aristotle treats of the 

O th planete all men s destmies. Hudibras. corporeal features of man, and the correspondeat 

There IS surely a /)Ay»w^n<wnt/ which master mendi- dispositions, so far as observed: he illnstiale 

cants observe; whereby they instantly discover a them by the analogy just mentioned, aod Sfc. 

merciful aspect, and will single out a face wherein tempts also to account for them physiologicaUf; 

they spy the signatures and marks ^^^^'^^^^^ distinctly noticing individual, national, aS-^ 

The end of portraite consists in expi^i'nrSe pa^Ji^e physiognomy, 

true tamper of those persons which it represents, and mu ^ Anstotle, his disciple and succ 

to mdkeknown their physiognomy, Ineophrastus deserves to be menUoned ass 

Dryden's Dujresnoy, writer on this subject. Polemon of Alhea% 

Apelles made his pictures so very like, that a phy- Adamantius the sophist, and several others, wnH 

sioffnomist and fortune-teller foretold, by looking on on the subject about the same period. Indeed 

them, the time of tlieir deaths whom those pictures from a modem collection of the Greek anthsii 

represented. Dryden. on physiognomy (Physiognomise veteris Scrip- 

The distinguishing characters of the face, and the lores Grwci, Or. et Lat. a Franzio Altenb. 1780^ 

lineaments of the body, grow more phdn and visible 8vo.), it would appear that the science was omdi 

with time and age ; but the peculiar phystognomyoi cultivated in Greece; but the professors se« 

the mind is most discernible in children. Locke, »i^ »u *j-.i_ r'"*'=^**'*' rT 

Let the physiognomists examine his features. ^^^^^ V" ^""^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ »t much of tk 

Arhuthnot mid Pope, ^a'TeUOUS. 

'^ In the works of Hippocrates and Galen maay 

Physiognomy, Gr. ^vmoyviaiua of ^vm^f na- physiognomical observations occur; and Qkm 

ture, and yvonriew, has been called the science by appears to have been attached to the science, b 

which the dispositions of mankind are disco- his oration against Piso, as well as in that is 

verable from the bodily form, and particulariy favor of Roscius, the classical reader will w- 

from the features of the countenance. The term member how the orator adapts physiogao- 

seems to have been introduced by Aristotle who my to his purpose. Physiognomical remarb 

thus lays down the leading principles of this are also to be found in the writings of Sallisl, 

study :— A peculiar form of body, he says, is in- Suetonius, Seneca, Pliny, Aulus Cellius, FV 

variably accompanied by a peculiar disposition tronius, Plutarch, &c. It seems that in dtt 

of mind; a human intellect is never found in Roman empire Uiis science was even practised 

the corporeal form of a beast. The mind and as a profession. Suetonius, for instance, in kii 

body reciprocally affect each other : thus in in- life of Titus, states that Narcissus employed a 

loxicalion and mama the mind exhibits the af- physiognomist to examine the featuies of Bci- 
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. From the begimiing of ihe lixlcenlh cenlury 
Hitil ibe close of llie seieuteentli tliis was a very 
■hionable study. Within tli.it period apptared 
tnoualltheitpproTedinoderDautliursontliesub- 
U,priartoLa>a(er.T1ieyareUartliolom. Codes, 
q>Iuta Poita, Honoialus Nuquetiea, Jitcobui 
I IadagiDe,AiiXtedius, Michael Scottus, Caspar 
dioUus, Cardaa Taiahierus, Fladd, Behmeo, 
' TcUy, Claramonliui, Coaciagius, Ihe coDnneO' 
. ies of Auguiiio Niphus, and Caiuillus Batbus 
p Ihe Physiocnomica of Aristoile, — Sponlanus, 
— '"'3 Ilenncus, Joannes Digander, Rud. Go- 
, Ale». Achillinus, Joh, Pnelorius, Jo. 
ikil, Guliel. GrautlorkU, &c. See Polyhistor. 
~ 'yaS- rol. I. lib. i. cap. IS. ^ 4, and vol. II. 
i. in. cap. 1. j 4. 

^^ vring eveiy period Id which this pursuit has 
iu rogue, alchemy, magic, judicial astro- 
t, tbe doclrine of signatures, and lympathiei, 
le other of the occult sciences has Suu- 
Tiie firtt lespeclable writer oq the 
._ a the eighteenth century was Dr. Gwy- 
Ui* Ktiurlis are published in the Phi lo- 
■" J Tnnsactioiu, vol. Kviii. Dr. Parsons, 
base it for the subject of the Croooian 
tutes, pablibheil at first in the second supple- 
nl lo the forly-fourth volume of the Philo- 
^ical Transactions, and aflerwards (174T) in 
»te treatise, ilie obiervations, however, 
« writen, as well as of I^ncisius, Ilaller, 
1 Daffuu, relate ralhei to llie momentary ex- 
Vnon uf the paisiont by the features than to 
f pennaneal system lespccting them. The 
-tclns of Le Brun were illusualive of the 

iransient physiognomy. 

D the Berlin Transactions of the last century 

pm by Perneity and Le Cat first drew the at- 

"iKiD of the public to the modern system ; and 

D after the controversy between these parties 

it's celebrated work appeared. 

ident, we ace told, led him lo ihe study of 

lomy; standing at a window with the 

d Zimtnerman, he was led to make such 

J on the lingular couaienance of a soldier 

9 vu passing as induced his friend to urge 

~ M pursue his ideas. He accordingly began 

rptk, and in process of time, with the oa- 

ptl proifreas of an enthusiailical mind, acquired 

' mly a fondness for the study, but a full coti- 

1 of the reality of the physiognomical 

h •0(1 of his own gt«at discoveries in It. 

E 17T6 he published the first fruits of his la~ 

k quarto volume, entitled Fcagmeols. 

in Ihein a wide rau^B of enquiry, and 

d bij ideas beyond the observation of those 

■ ol Ihe couniciiaace which exhibit to a 

I) <jje the impressions of mental qualities 

I lAcuoos; mainiaining, as a leading po- 

, ' that the p»wcts and faculties of the mind 

« rtpresenlative signs in the solid parts of the 

Icttuce.' Two more volumes appeared in 

nion, which preienteil a most eltlraordinary 

nbkge oF lublle and rehiied reasooing, de- 

» fcdiug, and ph ib nth ro pica! and pious sen- 

il, logeiher with a large admixture of mys- 

1, paradox, and extravagance. The whole 



work was illustrated with engravings; many of 
which were highly finiilied and expressive. It 
was soon translated into the French and English 
languages, and became the fevorite topic or 
literary discussion. 

In pointing out the distinguishing trails of 
different nations, Lavaler observes, thai the 
placing uf several persons together, selected from 
nations remotely situated from each other, gives 
at one glance their great varieties of visage ; yel 
he acknowledges tliat to point out those varm- 
tioDs is a task of considerable difficulty. The 
French, he thinks, do not possess equally com- 
manding trails with the Rnglish, nor are ihey so 
minute as those of the Germans, and it is to the 
peculiarities of their teeth, and manner of laugh- 
ing, that he attributed his power of deciding on 
their origin. The Italians he appropriated by 
the form of their noses, their diminutive eyes, 
and projecting chins, llie eyo-brows and fore- 
heads are the criterion by which lo judge of the 
natives of England. The Dutch possess a par- 
ticular rotundity of the head, and have weak, 
thin liair : the Germans, numerous angles and 
wrinkles about die eyes and in the cheeks ; and 
the Russians are remarkable for black and light 
colored hair, and flat noses. Judging from tha 
ladies he had seen of our t^uniri', and from im- 
merous portraits of others, Lavater was led lo 
say, they appeared to him wholly composed of 
iieivc and marrow, tall and slender in their 
forms, gentle, and us dislaiit from coarseness and 
harshness as earth from heaven. 

Our author comniencea his analysis of the 
human bee with the forehead ; and, anticipating 
the discoveries of out phceiiotogiail friends, he 
here observes that the general form, proportion, 
arch, obliquity, and position of the akuU of the 
forehead, denote the degree of thought, sensibility, 
mental vigor, and prepensiliesof the man : at the 
tame time the skin of this part of the head ex- 
plains, by its hue, tension, or wrinkles, tlie state 
of tbe mind at the moment of observation, and the 
passions which infiuence il : he seems to have 
been the first who attended to the peculiar turns 
of the position and oulline of the fbrdiead, 
which he considered the most important part 

E resented for the study of the pbysiognomisl. 'Iliis 
e divides into ihrei: classes, the perpendicular, 
the projecting, and the retreating for^ead, each 
possessing a number of variations : the principal, 
however, are rectilinear, ' half round, half recti- 
linear, flowing into each other; half round, half 
rectilnear, interrupted; curve-lined, simple; 
the curve-lined double and triple.' A long fore- 
head indicates capacity of comprehension, and 
less activity; a compressed, ihort, and firm, fore- 
head, more compression, stability, and little vo- 
latility; severily and pertinacity belong to the 
reciilioeer ; and the more curved than angular 

Sonends flexibility and tenderness of character: 
eficiency of understandii^ ii discoverable in 
Ihose whose foreheads are perpendicular from 
the hair to the eye-brows ; but the poifccllj per- 
pendicular, gently atched at the lop, signifies thU 
the possessor tliioks coolly and profoundly. The 
projecting forehead indicates stupidity and men- 
tal weakness ; tbe retreating, eiactly the reverse ; 
the circular, and protnincnl above, with straight 
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lines below, and nearly perpendicular, shows Blue eye* are considered by Larater to indi- 

sensibility, ardor, and gooa understanding ; the cate weakness and effeminacy of character, yet 

rectilinear oblique forehead has the same pro- he acknowledged that many eminent men hare 

perties ; arched foreheads are considered as femi- had blue eyes ; still he was convinced tfait ftaea^ 

nine; a union of curved and straight lines, hap- and manhood belong more paiticokriy ta the 

pily disposed, with a similar position of the brown. Benerolence, tenderness, timidity, and 

forehead^ gives the character of consummate weakness, are said to be exhibited by the pe^ 

wisdom. < Right lines, considered as such, and fectly semi-circular arch formed by the under 

ciurres, considered as such, are relaxed, as power part of the upper eye-lid ; persons of acute ad 

and weakness, obstinacy and flexibility, under- solid understandings have a generous open eye, 

standing and sensation.' When the bones sur- composing a long and acute angle withmeaoie; 

rounding the eye project, and are sharp, the and, when the eye-lid fenns a horixontal Gk 

person thus formed possesses strong mental over the pupil, it is a strong indication that he 

energy. Perpendicular foreheads, which, how- who possesses it is subtle and penetrating. IV 

ever, project so as not to rest on the nose, and compressed firm eye-brow, formed of panU 

which are short, small, shining, and full of hairs, is a certain proof of profound wiadeo, 

wrinkles, give undoubted indications of weak- true perception, and a manly, firm habit of tkoi^ 

iiess; perseverance and oppressive violent ac- There are eye-brows which meet acrost the noie; 

tivitv, united with hai%hness, belong to the fore- this circumstance gives the persoo an air of fe* 

head composed of various confused p-o/u^franrfs; rocious gloom, which is admired by the Anhi; 

and, on the other hand, when the profile of this but the ancients, versed in ph3r8iognofny, eoa- 

part of the head affords two well-proportioned ceived such to be the characteristic of cummf : 

arches, the lowest projecting, it is a certain sign Lavater, on the contrary, observes, that be mi 

of a good temperament and a sound understand- discovered them on the most worthy and opu 

ing. All great and excellent men, we are assured, countenances, admitting at the same time M 

have been found to have their eye-bones firmly they may denote a heart ill at ease. Hioie whs 

arched, and well defined ; and circumspection, think profoundly, and those equall]|r pradent asd 

followed by stability, attends square foreheads, firm in their conduct, never have mgn and vol 

with spacious temples, and eye-bones of the eye-brows. Thick angular eye-brows, intemipled 

above description. Deep indentures in the in their lengths, signify spirit and activi^r; and, 

bones of the forehead, between the eye-brows, and when they approach the eyes closidy, tte 

extending in a perpendicular direction, mark the firm, vigorous, and deciaed, is the *^~ 

happy few who possess generous and noble minds, White eye-brows are demonstrative of 



connected with excellence of understanding. Of the no$e he says, *• Its lensth should eool 
Lavater afterwards describes the characteristics the lengtii of the forehead ; at the top aboald he 
which, he asserts, give ' the indubitable signs of a gentle indenting; viewed in front, the bad 
an excellent, a perfectly beautiful and significant, should be broad, and nearly parallel, yet above 
intelligent, and noble forehead.' It must be one the centre something broader ; the botton, or 
third of the face in length, or that of the nose, end of the nose, must be neither hard nor Miy, 
and from the nose to the chin ; the upper part and its under outline must be remarkably de- 
must be oval, *■ in the manner of the great men finite, well delineated, neither pointed nor vm 
of England,* or nearly square ; the skin must broad ; the sides, seen in front, must be to 
be smooth, and wrinkled only when the mind defined, and the descending nostrils gendy 
is roused to just indignation, or deeply im- shortened ; viewed in profile, the 'bottom of the 
mersed in thought, and during the paroxysm nose should not have more than one-third of is 
of pain ; the upper part must recede, and the length ; the nostrils above must be pointed h^ 
lower project ; the eye-bones must be horizontal, low, round, and have in general a gentle cone, 
and present a perfect curve upon being observed and be divided into equal parts by the profile of 
from above ; an intersecting cavity should divide the upper lip ; the side, or arch of the nose, must 
the forehead into four distinct parts, but with be a kind of oval ; above, it must close well with 
that slight effect as to be only visible with a clear the arch of the eye-bone, and near the eye must 
descending light : and all the outlines should be at least half an inch in breadth. Such t nose 
l-e composed of such, that, if the section of one- is of more worth than a kingdom.' Socntes, 
third only is observed, it would be difficult to Lairesse, and Boerhaave, are admitted, however, 
decide whether they were circular or straight. To to have been great men, who had ill-shaped 
conclude this portrait of a transcendant forehead, noses. 

the skin must be more transparent, and of a Lavater expatiates on the mouth also with ei- 

finer tint than the remainder of the fece. Should thusiastic fervor; * Whoever,* he exclaims, 'in- 

an infant, or relative, who possesses a forehead of temally feels the worth of this member, so dif- 

the above description, seriously err, our physiog- ferent from every other member, so insepaiibk, 

nomist is assured that *■ the latent seeds of virtue' so not to be defined, so simple, yet so varioos; 

may still be roused to growth, and will produce whoever, I say, knows and feels this worth, vill 

sooner or later the desired harvest. We have, at speak and act vrith divine wisdom.' He then 

the * azard of prolixity, followed him through proceeds to call it * the chief seat of wisdom 

this doctrine of the forehead, that it may be duly and folly, power and debility, virtue and vice, 

compared with the discoveries so ably advo- beauty and deformity, of the human mind ; (he 

cated in a portion of our article on Phrenology, seat of all love, all hatred, all sincerity, all &1«- 

We are quite captivated with the additional ad- hood, all humility, all pride, all dissimubitioB, 

vantage of the discriminating * wrinkles.' and all truth.' 
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feTt•e eltaracivf is Turtlier proclaimed in the lips, 
t mote &na the lailer Ihe more &xed Uie for- 
W ; the ytak and irresulute man has weuk lips, 
Ih rapidity iu iheit motion. The vicious, 
nging, tucoD, and bad couatenance h neier 
rmed nilh lipi well defined, large, and Justly 
npoiliooed to the other parti of the face, and 
r line gf wbicb ia equally Krpentitie on each 
; such, though ibey may denote a tendency 
I sensualily, belong exclusively to a charactrr 
■u^lng m admiration. A mouth the lips of 
ich aie M) thJD as to present, at first Tiew, liitle 
K than a line, is said to indicate apathy and 
tit but iodultrious when roused. When Ihis 
eription of mouth is raised at the extremities, 
ity or itun pretensioiu, aOectation, and pru- 
ly delibeiaie malice, distinguish those so 
Md. The opposite of this kind of lips, 
fled into considenble siie, is a mark of in- 
taccandseoiuality. The ' cut through, sharp 
wn lip,' as LiivaieT terms it, has lo contend 
h warice and anxiety. Lips closed accu- 
lily, without exetlion, and handsome in their 
bite, belong lo the exercise of discretion and 
ineai. Lips with the latter advantage, and 
upper projecting, are generally appropriated 
he finuDus and beneiolent, though there are, 
haul doubt, numberless persons of excellent 
Oder whose under lips project, but, in Lava- 
) opinion, the last peculiarity implies a well- 
uum man, whose goodness consists tather of 
Unity than ardent friendship. The under 
""^ — -* it) the middle, denotes a fanciful 



yet but tittle noticed, yet much 
concerning the lips improper, or 
fling of the upper teeth, on which 
have nol, to my knowledge, yet 
name, and which may be called 
pallium, extending from the be- 
of the nose lo the red upper lip proper, 
nupper lip improper be long, the proper ia 
tji ihort; if il be short and hollow, the 
pet will be Urge and curved ; — another cer- 
dcnwnal ration of Che coufutmiiy of the hu- 
I ccNUilenanGe. Hollow upper lips are much 
common than flat and perpendicular; the 




chaiacler they denole is equally uncommon. 
A mouth naturally Killing open ia indJcalive 
(naturally enough we sliould think) of a dispo- 
sitioD 10 complain : the mouth remaining eaiu- 
rally closed of endurance and courage. 

The projecting chin is said to mark something 
decided, and the receding the reTcrae. Tlie pr«- 
sence or absence of strength is frequently de- 
monstrated by the form of this part of the coun- 
tenance. Sudden indenlings in the midst of ilie 
chin are peculiar lo men of excellent cuol under- 
standings, unless attended by marks of a con- 
trary tendency ; ' when the chin is pointed, 
those so formed are supposed to be penetrating 
and cunning. The chin, it is said, oSeri a cer- 
tain criterion for the pbysiosnomist, who may 
securely pronounce a large bit double chin an 
appendage of gluttony. 'Tlatnesa of chin speaks 
the cold and dry ; smallness, fear ; and round- 
ness, with a dimple, benevolence.' 

It ia scarcely to be supposed lliat modesty was 
very predominant in our author's physiognomy 
when be adds, ' No one whose person is nol well 
formed can become a good physiognomist. 
Those painters were the heal whose persons 
were the handsomest. Rubeua, Vandyke, and 
Raphael, possessing three gradations uf beauty, 
possessed three gradations of the genius of 
painting. The physiognomists of the greatest 
symmetry are tlie best. As the mosl virtuous 
can best determine on virtue, so can the most 
handsome countenances on the goodness, beauly, 
and noble traits of the human countenance, and 



ties. 

ion why phyKiognomy is so much decried, and 
finds so many opponents. No person, therefore, 
ought to enter the sanctuary of physiognomy, 
who has a debased mind, an ill-fonn«l forehead, 
a blinking eye, or a distorted mouth.' 

It baa been correcdy observed, however, that 
although the science has fallen into disrepute, 
there con scarcely be mentioned a period in 
which any cultivation of science took place 
when physiognomy was not likewise the study, 
seven theprofeasion, of menof the 
diilities and the greatest learning. 
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PHYSIOL'OGY, n. .. Fr. jjijiio/ogi 

i Xt™. The doctrine 
I woriu of nature. 
iNmting fSsiiolegg is of no 






in (hrm (Mm iilher melkphyiical thin pliy- 
■-■oni. IkgU. 

, :n adapted iheir deKtiptioDt of tba 
fj to ■!» vulnai. ntlienviM the coDcaptiDni of 
■MiDd could Doi be accounted far from iheir pAji- 

, in iia largest extent of significa- 
I, means the science of nature, compounded as 
'it of the words fvtns (nature), and \tjitt (a 
Kourse). It is more usu^ly, howcier, resirict- 
' to that department of physical knowledge 
lich relates to organic nature exclusively; and 



L 



treated of ai 

In compliance with these restricted views we 
shall consider the subject on the present occa- 
sion, and the article which we are now about to 
draw up will principally apply lo the nature and 
functions of the human body ; occasional illus- 
Irations will of course be introduced from the 
vegetable and brute creation ; but organiaed liv- 
ing man will stand the prominent and particular 
object of our discount. 

The plan which we shall pursue will be, Arsi, 
lo treat of the propeiiies of life generally, and 
afterwards consider Ihe several hen Ilia and 
functions which life in ili higliest sial« of exist- 
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ence unfolds to Tiew. On some of these func- sition of this fabric has e?er been a source of 

tions we shall be thought perhaps to dwell with speculatire enquiry. 

disproportionate minuteness ; but it ought to Our forefathers in philosophy were contented 

be recollected that as much curtailment as with generalising the phenomena of nature an- 

b consistent with explicit discussion must be ne- der an elementary division of fire, air, earth, and 

cessarily aimed at, and that, althoudi in an essay water, and in a Terv ^ague wa^ it must be 

which professes to take in the whole circle of owned applied these eiementazy principles to the 

animate being it will be proper to recognise all explication of organised substances; thus tbe 

its parts, some of the parts, in a work like ours, hardest parts, as the bones, they supposed to 

fall to be considered in other places, and that, partake of the hardest of their elements, and hj 

therefore, such an amplification as would other- an admixture and different proportion of tH 

wise be due to the general enquiry would prove other elements did they imagine the solids aad 

in the present case but useless repetition. Un- fluids of living existence to be constituted. B«t 

der the word Brain, for instance, and as a single even in the inanimate creation these elememny 

illustration of our meaning, the reader will meet views have given way to a juster mode of phib- 

with matter which, but for the necessity of con- sophising, and it is now generally admitted tbli 

forming to alphabetical arrangement, might have confusion obtained among the ancient obsena 

stood over for disquisition in this article. of nature, founded on their want of distinetioi 

Another reason may be given for the compara- between quality and substance, and by their » 

tive brevity of the present paper, viz. that we suming simplicity of existence, which fintkr 

{)ropose to separate as much as possible physio- researches might and have proved to be co» 

ogical from anatomical investigation, conforma- pound — as in the case of air, which eveiy tjn 

bly with the views pointed out under the article now knows to be any thing but a simple d^ 

Anatomy ; and, alUiough here and there it will ment. 

be necessary to hint at structure as connected We do not indeed feel quite sure whediersoai 

with function, yet we shall but with little excep- of our more modern physiologists hate not 

tion suppose our readers to be acquainted with the been rather too forgetful of this impossibihtf cf 

anatomy of the organs whose properties and pe- terminating our researches at a fixed point, iriiei 

culiarities we are about to trace. they have been anxiously endeavounng to tiaei 

On the very threshold of our argument we organic existence up to its elementary somecs; 

must, however, in some sort depart from this although it must be confessed that reseaicha of 

general principle and purpose ; for it would be this kind are in tlie present day pumied m t 

improper to engage in an investigation of living better spirit of philosophising, and under Ae 

properties without calling the reader's attention general reeling that more and more of tbe worti 

to the fact that physiologists have ever been busy and wonders of nature may be unfolded to o« 

in endeavouring to ascertain the precise nature of view, as we multiply the means of our invesd|«- 

organic compages, as it relates to ultimate struc- tions, and do not go upon the assumption thitve 

ture ; and in this endeavour one great diflficuUy see every thing because a present horizon temi- 

immediately presents itself, viz. the impossibility nates our present views; that it is in thevefyoi- 

of dividing the organic or living, from the inor- ture of all material science to have no bomidi; 

ganic or more material part of the organisation, that we must avoid both giving laws and giriif 

Life as a property resides in or is diffused through limits from our own imaginations, and be alv^ 

the whole of an animated machine, and although careful to guard aeainst confounding the M/M 

there are some parts, as for example the hard of final and efficient cause, or of thinkinf tf 

substance of bone, in which vitality seems as it what we ought to see rather than of what weds 

were at a .ower ebb than in others, yet this per- see. 

haps is merely in appearance; for from the mo- There is one very great difficulty connectmi 

ment that organic properties are destroyed, even in itself with our endeavours to unravel organtsec 

bone, that bone ceases to be an integral portion matter and trace it to its outward bounds, wUck 

of the body, to which hitherto it had been attached, arises from the circumstance of living existence 

and is no longer useful as portion and parcel of the being so completely an imperium in impcni. 

body, but is separated and thrown off, either by Thus, if we suppose a given structure, say offibic^ 

the efforts of nature or the interposition of art. or to express the minuteness of the thing ShnBi, 

And this leads us to remark on the great lead- to be the principle in which all organised hci^ 

ing distinction between organic and inorganic is resolvable ; we are impeded in this swceM 

matter ; or, to employ phraseology which would inference by tbe recollection that this veiy UR 

be less obnoxious to objection, between organic is itself while part of the organised fabric neces* 

existence and mere matter, which is indivisibility sarily made up of vessels and nerves — ^vesMbto 

or mutual connexion of parts with the whole — a circulate blood through it and nerves to giie i 

connexion which is displayed even in vegetable susceptibility, — that again these vessds vd 

organisation ; for a branch from a tree, equally nerves must themselves be compounded of &- 

with a limb from the body of an animal, ceases to brous or of membraneous tissue, — and that dM 

exist as an organised being by itself, and soon upon they are mutually adinfinitum structurally, if ^ 

separation becomes subjected to other laws than may so say, subservient to each other, 

those of life. But this life, whatever it is, and Having thrown out these intimations respedise 

we shall have a word or two further to say on the intricacies connected with the in vestigatkmoi 

this head in the course of our enquiries, is ap- structural primordia, we shall now proceed lo 

pended to or connected with, in some way or give the reader an insight into what modem en* 

other, a material fabric, and the ultimate compo- deavours liave accomplished on this head, l^ith 
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bAe way oTdenionsliatioD and inference; and 
R do not know that we can accomplisli lliis 
ttak bcller than by copyioi; the following very 
long Dole of Dr. CopUnd which he has append- 
ed (u that part of Richerond'i Physiology which 
iden to primuy and essential atruuiure. 
K Id. Ilichenuid very sensibly n>inarks that ihe 
kple oi elementary fibre, about which to much 
I Deen writien, may be considered as Ihe phi- 
Dpher'* Mane of physio] ogiili. In vain, he 
~1, Holler himself in his pursuit of his chimera 
u that The elementary libre is lo the physio- 
iwhatlbeliaeislotliegeameler; and that, as 
figures are formed from the lutter, so are all 
I lumies formed from thra fibre ; Gbra idem 
ftiologo est quod linea geometm, ex qua 
tat figurs omnes oriuntur. The malhemsti- 
ihne i> inMgiuary, and a mere abstraction of 
mind, while the elementary fihrp is allowed 
>r physical existence. Noihinit, Iherc- 
ake us admit the existence of a sim- 
'tlMMtitaty or primitive fibre, since our senses 
h in the huoiBn organisatiao, four very 
BwWrials. These materials Richerand 
het pbce slates lo be cellular, nervous, 
tf, and homy tissue. 
W leader, however, bear in mind what 
I jnsi ddvanced in reference lo Ihe qualifi- 
>itli which eien such divistom as lhe»e 
be received or adopted; and with Ihis 
tino let bim read attentively the following 
from Dr. Copland's valuable edition of 
nd, 10 which we have jusi referred. 
VW inlimate or elementary conslitution of 
nal texture has long engaged the attention 
onifU and physiologiits. As researches 
ing this subject can only be prosecuted 
•OS of the microscope the results musi 
re be' received with some degree of reser- 
antess Ibcj coincide with the obiervatian 
MI enquirers or be conlinned by subse- 
tbaerrert. From amongst lliosc who liave 
Bsmil in this species of invcsiigntion J. 
entitled to much confidence on ac- 
>t of hit lalentsand industry; and Ihe results 
lii labors claim particular notice, as they con- 
I nod) tlial has been recorded by former ob- 

bOMirdinc lo the views of this physiologist the 
it ud tliiida of Ihe human budy may be re- 
■d lo two elementary substanceis; Ihe one is 
Md «r rlobulet, Ihe other of a coasulahle 
hr whidi either atone or united to Ihe for- 
rMOitituWs llie living fluids when it is in the 
lid ttale, and gives rise to the solid lissnes 
it it asxutocs a concrete form. 
Rm globillcs ptesent in their nature and as- 
I diftetenixs which are relalive to ihe silua- 
m m which tiiey are examined. They appear 
be blood fltltened, and composed ofaceuiral 
I, which is solid, and of an exterior poni on, 
idi is bollow and vesicular. Those found in 
kidneys are smaller than those of the spleen, 
I i1h globules of the liver are still smaller. 
Me contained in Ihe substance of the uerves 
•eat D less volume than tho«c observed in the 



fibrous and cartilaginous ports, and of Ihe bones. 
On Ihe contrary, ihey abound in nerves and 
muscles, and determine iheir nature and color. 
Some of tlie fluids also, ai the urine, contain no 
globules, whilst they are abundant in the blood, 
in the chyle, the lymph, the milk, kc. 

I>uring the first period of conception Ihe mu- 
cous and homogeneous mass which constitutes the 
embryo contains no globules ; it is not until a 
more advanced period that it is composed of two 
substances, Ihe one fluid the other solid. These 
two elements seem lo influence the form of ihe 
fibres and plates in which animal substances are 
disposed. The laminated tissues arise almost 
exclusively from the fluid matter. The fibrous 
tissues may also be produced from this mailer 
alone, as in Ihe tendons, &c. ; they are, however, 
more frequently formed torn the union of the 
globules witli the concrelive fluid, as may be ob- 
served in the nerrous and muscular tenures. 

These ohservaiions of Mickel respecting ani- 
mal organisation, it ought to be noticed, bear a 
near resemblance to the opinions entertained by 
F&ff, who considered Ihe elementary lis»uea ic 
be formed froma series of molecules and globules, 
and to be different according lo the presence and 
influence of the latter form of matter. Tlie idea 
of a fluid substance capable of concretion is ana- 
logons to the opinionotthe ancients respecting the 
substance denominated by them gluten. Il is 
the cellular tissue, according to Mickel, which 
represenls thai substance ; and in fiict he regards 
Ihis tissue at a species of concrete fluid, posstss- 
ed of the properties already indicated. 

It must, in our opinion, be admitted that the 
theory of Mickel posseases claims lo a &vurable 
notiee. It is Ihe result of observations which 
accord with ihoseof others; it isalso simple, and 
is easily to be reconciled with the phenomena 
which living lexlure presents. 

Dr. Meyer of Bonn also considers that two 
kinds of elementary textures exist in animal bo- 
dies ; the one is, according to him, composed 
chieliy of capillary vessels, and is formed from 
an assemblage of these vessels; under it he ar- 
ranfes cellular, serous, fibrous, and mucous tis- 
sues ; the other possesses a proper and peculiar 
parenchyma, composed of globules, or of an or- 
ganic pulp ; such are Ihe glands, the bones, 
■lie muscles, nerves, brvin, and spinal cliord. 
Tlie lirst tel of organs is a continuation, in his 
opinion, of the vascular system ; while tlie se- 
cond, iHi the contrary, is briber removed from 
such a connexion. Foreign lubstances intro- 
duced into ihe circulation pass immediately and 



themselves much more sloMly, and after quite a 
diReteni manner, into ihe parenchyma of the 
laller organs. Th^ one class seems to appertain 
in general to Ihe system of secretion; the other 
class (if textures neitlier secrete from their indi- 
vidual influence, nor can they nf themselves add 
lo their dulrilion. The first appears lo be nou- 
rished by the immediate, rapid, and continual 
access of the fluid partsof tlie blood ; Ihr second 
bv a slow and periodic disposil ■ - 
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ence of the vascular extremities upon the blood some advantages over that of Richat. lie bas 

which they contain. reduced the number of textures, or systems, to 

The primary solids, or rather the elementary twelve, viz. the cellular, nervous, osseous, cartiU- 

fibres of the human body, and of the higher classes ginous, fibrous. muscular,erectile, mucous, serous, 

of animals, cannot be considered with propriety corneous or epidermoid, and parenchymatoos. 
to be more than three— the celhJar or laminar. Professor Mayer has recently adopted a classi- 

the muscular f and the nervous. fication of the animal textures of componDd 

1. The cellular fibre is the most essential to solids, founded on his views respecting the ele- 
animal existence, and is found in every individual mentary fibres or primary solids, lie recognius 
of this kingdom. It consists of an assemblage only seven systems, viz. the lamellated tinoe, 
of minute laminae and distinct filaments. It is 2d. the cellulo-fibrous tissue, 3d, the fibrous sjs- 
neither sensible norarritable, and is chiefly com- tem, 4th, the cartilaginous tissue, 5th, the ockou 
posed of a nearly concrete gelatine. tissue, 6th, the muscular fibre, and 7th, the wr- 

2. The muscular fibre is not so generally dis- vous tissue. 

tributed throughout the animal kingdom as the The arrangement of this class of solids «U 

former, for it is not found in the zoophites. we would propose is the following : — Employ 

3. The nervous or medullary fibre. The na- the term tissue generally, we would divide Ae 
ture of this tissue has been the subject of much compound solids of the body into two daae, 
investigation. M. de Bainville thinks that it viz. general systems, and particular textures, 
originates in the muscular fibre, as this latter 1. General syttems, — 'Under this dasi «i 
takes its^origin in the cellular substance. would arrange, 1st, the cellular system ; 2d, the 

To these fibres professor Chaupier has added nervous system, which comprehends two oideo^ 

a fourth, namely, the aUbug^neous fibre which is viz. A, the involuntary or ganglial order el 

saline, white, and very strong ; and is neither nerves, or the system of the great sympathelio- 

sensible nor irritable. The majority of anatomists, and B, the voluntary order of nerves ; 3d, the 

however, consider it as merely a very condensed muscular system, which also embraces tio 

cellular fibre orders, A,' the involuntary order of mmeokr 

These fibres may be called the first order of fibres : B, the voluntary order of mascalarfbn; 

the solids, as they serve to form all the other 4tii, the vascular system ; this system has fnr 

tissues and organs of the body. The cellular orden, viz. A, the arterial order of v ends ; B^ 

substance, for instance, is spread out and con- the capillary order; C, the venous order; D^^ 

densed into membranes, or rolled up in the form absorbent vessels, including, a, the l y|te ic v 

of vesseb ; muscular fibres also assume the form and 6, the lacteals. 

of membranes, concur to the formation of vessels, 2. Particular textures, — This class iacMsi 

and constitute muscles; nervous fibres produce 1st, the mucous textures; 2d, the SVMS m- 

the nerves, &c. Finally, those primary solids tures ; 3d, the fibrous textures, embraciag tke 

associate in various forms, and give rise to the fibrous, the fibro-cartilaginous, and the densaU; 

compound solids, as the bones, the glands, &c. ; 4th, the cartilaginous textures ; 5th, the osmo 

and even to those of a more complex nature, as textures ; 6th, the orictile textures ; 7tb, thesiii>' 

several of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, dular textures, including the parenchyma J dte 

Indeed every species of solid has for its base the viscera ; 8tb, the corneous textures, embndof^ 

cellular substance which is penetrated by nerves A, the pilous, and B, the epidermoid textoRS. 
and vessels. The viscera, for example, are of this Proceeding synthetically, we may arrange d 

nature, having moreover a membraneous envelope, the solids of which the animal body is ooopoHd 

The bones also consist of a similar textur^, and after the following manner : — 
of a deposition also of phosphate of lime in their ^lass 1st, or EUmentary mumal solidi. 

cellular substance. , • , , The cellular fibre. The nervous fibre. 

Those primary solids, or most simple anato- ^h^ muscular fibre, 
mical constituents which we have just now par- 
ticularised, associate in various forms, giving rise Class 2nd, Secondary or Compound ammal tob^ 
to compound solids or tissues which are charac- Order I.-^General systems, 
terised not only by their form and nature, but The cellular system, in- The nervous syHans 
also by the faculties which they perform. eluding the adipose 

These animal textures or compound solids tissue, 
were first arranged, with any degree of accuracy, A. The invohaliiT 

by Richat ; and however successful future re- or ganglial order oif 

searches into their ultimate nature may be, or nerves, or system of ike 

whatever classification may be proposed by fu- great sympath^ic. 

ture enquirers, he is still entitled to the honor of B. The volnntvyw- 

having introduced a philosophical analysis into der of nerves. 

anatomical and physiological science. The ar- The muscular system. The vascular systeas. 
rangement of the tissues which this great man A. Involuntary mus- A. Arterial vesMb- 

adopted is as follows : — the exhalant, absorbent, clcs. 

cellular, arterial, viscous, nervous of animal life, B. Voluntary mus- B. V^enous vesi^ 

nervous of organic life, osseous, medullary, car- cles. 

tilaginous, fibro-cartilaginous, fibrous, muscular C. Absorbents, 

of animal life, muscular of organic life, mucous, a. Lymphatic ab- 

serous, synovial, glandular, dermoid, epi-dermoid, sorbents. 

and corneous or pilous system. Madelon has ^ 6. Lacteal ab«rl- 

lately proposed another classification, possessing ents. 
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Order U.— Pariicuhi textures. 
SLCtiu teituies. Serous lexturei. 

CMLttlt lexlum. Fibrous iexiui«9. 

A. The fibrous. 

fl. Fihro-canilagi- 

C. Dermoid textures 
GlandaUt ttitare*. Corneous tenure. 

Cartilaginous textures. A. Tlie epidermoid. 
Osseous teitures. B. The pilous. 

Clus 3d, Aaocialid, or cempUi animal luliiU. 

Order I. — Organs of nulrition. 



Order II. — Orjan* of relation. 

Organs of voluDlary 



Order HI. — Organs of re prod ucl ion. 
Organs of generation in both sexes. 

f W< have made lliis Ion; exirael from Dr. 
V piand, because ne itiink it presents as con- 
urd a view as any we have met with 
ning Ihe labors of ph;^siological analysts in 
ultimate structure. It will be 
leen, when we are upon the nerroul 

£lera, as indeed the above extract intimates, 
I Dr. C. is partial to those riews which regard 
'"^c primordia of all the textures to be a globular 



This »i 



» (and s, 



e of his 



tioiw deserve the credit of novelty as well as in- 
geauiij) has been taken up in diHerenl ways by 
«tber physiologists, especially by Dr. Edwards 
of Pans, but itill more recent investigators hare 
sineationed the accuracy of Dr. E.'s infetences, 

I Indeed the whole business of ultimale or 
mordial organisation is exceedingly obscure, 

r bat dimly seen, and that partly from Ihe 

re have already pointed out. 
■Mil Bi well on the head of properties as con- 
amction opinion is in some measure diHereot, 
although pari of the diversities, ai we shall im- 
mediaiely see, depends upon the diflerence of aig- 
niftcation which is aHixed to terms. 

II will be recolteeled we stali^ above llial 
the grand distinguishing feature of life is indivi- 
ctbilily or totality, or, as it may be expressed, 
moltral connexion and dependence of one pari 
apoQ another. Break a stone into two equal 
fn|pB«Tils, and each part preserves the same 
idralitj as before die division — not so with sub- 
flWiee tlial is organised ; for in this last a con- 
Meting or central princtpli^ exists which is 
dcMroyed by separation, and the separated parta 
— paru separated from the centre — immediately 
lose their organic properties, and become subject 
to sew laws. Il may be said that an exception 
obtains to this law in lom.e of the loophites and 
rtnat* ; but there is no point of fact, no excep- 
tien even in these eixamples, because, in cases 
'•bcre life is preserved a^er separation, the 

E\f thus treated may be considered either as a 
M of hemes each having its own central 
Vol. XVlI. 



vitality, or lo be so low in (he scale of organisa- 
tion ai 10 be only admis>iible as a connecting 
link with tlie inorganic world. 

This principle of indivisibility has been well 
expressed we believe by Richerand in the follow- 
ing words : — ' The mode of existence in living 
bodies resides in the whole, while each part of 
inanimate matter belongs to itself.' 

Setting out ihen wiib a recognition of this 
leading characteristic of organisation, we aretiir- 
ther to enquire into the fundamental properties 
which organisation luanifesti. We must premise 
that (he usual divisions of organised beings i% 
into animal and vegetable ; the former possessing 
those faculties from which result sensation and 
loDO-rootion, the latter being desiiiule of such 
facultiet. Some Indeed have suppot«d that 
(liTs division is untenable, and that wherever 
Ibere is organisalion there is some sort of lensa- 
lion, or rather of sensibility ; but il is nol within 
our present province to enter into itiis question, 
since it is only animal physiology wilh which we 
are now to lie engaged. 

Now a ficully to which Ihe word irritability 
has been appropriated is decidedly a lacully at 
organisalioo exclusively ; il is ibe power or pro- 
perty of contracting upon the application of cer- 
tain excitants or stimuli ; but with (his excita- 
tion (hgre is often a simultaneous consciousness 
of the effect, and in that cane (lie physiologist 
says there is another faculty brought into ex- 
ercise, namely, sensibilllj. And so lar there is 
no difficulty ; hut this last power or properly, be- 
sides being diflerenl in difTerent parts and in 
ditTcrent circumstances of ihe individual so as to 
vary in degree and in kind, is often manifested 
in such sort as that the parts and organs impli- 
cated seem to have perception without that per- 
ception calling forth consciousness ; and ithence 
becomes a question whether (his faculty belongs 
to irritability or sensibility, or ralber by wliat 
term it should be designated. 

Il should seem, says Richerand, that no part 
of the body can do without a species of sensi- 
bility, which is absolutely necessary for lif^. 
Without it how could various organs act upon 
Ihe blond <o draw from it the means of their 
nulfilion or materials forthedifleientsecretionsl 
Therefore this degree of tensihilily is common 
to every thing which haa life, to animals and te- 
geiables, to a man when asleep and awake, lo the 
fdius and the infant, lo the organs of assimilating 
functions, and lo those organs which put us on a 
level nidi surrounding beings. His lew degree 
of sensation could not have been sufficient for 
the existence of man, and of beings resembling 
him exposed lo numerous connexions wiih every 
thing that surrounds them; therefore they pos- 
sess a sensibility far superior, by tvhich impres- 
'iians affecting certain organs are perceived, 
judeed, compared, !ic. This sort of sensibility 
would be more properly called perceplibility, or 
the faculty of judging of ihe motions experienced. 
Il requires* centre 10 which the impressions have 
a muiiial relation; therefore it only exists in 
animals which like man have a brain, or sonie- 
thiog equivalent in its place ; whilst loophlies 
and vegetables, not possessing ihis central organ. 
are bolb destitute of ibis bcuttyi however po- 
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lypi, and several plants, as the sensitive, have of parts does not seem to operate the same im- 
certain spontaneous motions, which seem to in- mediate destruction of the sensitive and locomo- 
dicate the existence of volition, and consequently tive faculty; for as, in them, there is no sh^ 
of perceptibiUty ; but these actions, like that of brain, but ganglia as the centres of sensation 
a muscle from the thigh of a frog excited by the and volition, each part of a divided worm is thus, 
galvanic stimulus, are occasioned by an impres- as we have above remarked, a distinct sentient 
sion that does not extend beyond the part itself, being. From the remains of this principle may 
and in which sensibility and contractility exist originate those convulsive affections whicb 
in a confused state. almost invariably precede death in the courM of 
Perhaps volition is the best test of these kinds nature, and which are often manifest in a vielat 
of susceptibility ; yet volition has some power degree for some time after the departure of the 
over the organic functions, as in the instance of sentient or perceiving fiaunilty ; but which is it- 
respiration; and the increase of sensibility on self destroyed prior to the total destructioa of 
some occasions under disease adds to the diffi- muscular irritability, or the vis insita of Hallo, 
culty of defining and separating it according to This last property is denominated by the modem 
its grades. Richerand imputes our want of con- contractility, and is generally supposed to tati 
sciousness of impressions upon our organs by the rather in the muscular than nervous tissues. TW 
animal fluids to our being accustomed to them, general organ, says Cuvier, of motion, is the 
as is to be observed in vision, hearing, smell, fleshy or muscular fibre. Tbb fibre contncb 
taste, and feeling, which cease to be excited by itself by volition, but the will only exercises thii 
stimuli to which they have been long accustomed, power through the medium of the nerves, fireij 
Buty if this be the cause, surely the sensibility fleshy fibre receives a nervous filament, and the 
must have been intolerable beU)re it began to obedience of the fibre ceases when the comm- 
operate : at the moment of birth it must have nication of that filament with the rest of the ff>> 
been beyond endurance. Is it not more probable tem is cut ofi* or interrupted. Certain extend 
that this want of consciousness proceeds from agents applied immediately to the fibre likeviie 
the nature of involuntary living action ? Is not cause contractions, and they preserve their actia 
.the sensibility in question an intermediate faculty upon it even after the section of its nerv^ or ill 
between that which gives sensation and volition total separation from the body, during a peeisi 
and that upon which muscular irritation and con- which is longer or shorter in different apeciis d 
traction depend ? In a galvanised frog there can animals. This faculty of the fibre is called ill 
.be no perception ; for (as Cuvier observes) the irritability. Does it in the lattei^ case, contaBMi 
possession ot sensation by these fragments can- Cuvier, depend upon the portion of the iMne 
not be reconciled with our consciousness of the remaining in the hbre after its section which al* 
unity of our being, although tlie actions are excited ways forms an essential part of it ? or is the it- 
through the medium of nervous susceptibility, fluence of the will only a particular circumilaaM^ 
and are of a different nature from those which and the effect of an irritating action of the nene 
would follow a mere irritation of the rouscu- , on a faculty inherent in the muscular fiUe? 
lar fibre. May we not then infer that the ner- Haller and his followers have adopted the lattff 
vous organisation is endowed with a suscep- opinion, but every day seems to add to the pt^ 
tibility independent of what M. Richerand per- bability of the opposite theory.' 
haps improperly calls percipient sensibility ; and Those of course who follow this theory wooy 
that it is through the medium of this faculty that conceive, as very many do conceive, that ikt 
the incessant and unperceived performance of nervous and muscular tissues are modificationstf 
the vital functions is accomplished ? When the one simple structure, while the followeis if 
voluntary faculty ceases to acknowledge its ap- Ualler regard muscle and nerve as, ab origine ad 
propriate stimuli; when sensation for a time is finem, distinct organisation ; and these Utttso^ 
suspended, as in apoplexy, or in experiments on pose tliat the nerves are mere instruments for de- 
frogs by pouring opium on tlie brain of these veloping contractility in the muscular fibip, 
animals; the vital functions are still kept going which contractility is capable of being exhi- 
on by means of the susceptibility to which we now bited without, the interposition of nerve at all. 
refer. Convulsive action, whether occurring in the Many plants are possessed of contractile^ tbcNigii 
voluntary or involuntary muscles, seems to result not as it would appear of sensitive, ot proper 
from an unhealthyconditionofthis nervous suscep- sensitive, or loco-motive power; this contncli- 
tibilit)', which, in instances of sudden death, pro- lity, from the mode of its excitation and from the 
duced by an abrupt abolition of the sentient and phenomena which it exhibits, has been thoofht 
loco-motive faculty, for some .time longer lingers to be the same with the irritability of the aniiBil 
in the system, deranged, indeed, but not yet de- fibre, although neither brain nor nerves have jet 
stroyed, and produces those spasmodic motions been detected in vegetables. In oppoMMis 
which are ohserved in an animal body under the however, to the muscular doctrine, if so we utf 
circumstances which we are now supposing, term it, some have questioned the exirtfiKf of 
When, for example, a domestic fowl is deprived muscular fibre as a distinct tissue. M. Deb- 
of life, either by its head being severed from its metherorie, a French physiologist, who wwie 
body, or by the more usual mode of screwing some few years since, carries this principle or as* 
the neck, a spasmodic or convulsive kind of vel- sumption to the extent of denying altogtihir 
lications will be observed, and indicate the re- muscular construction, and states that the nh' 
mains of this susceptibility for some time subse- stance which has been ordinarily considend 
quently to the departure of actual sensibility, muscle is merely a congeries of blood vesels, 
In the case of articulated worms a like separation lymphatics, and nervous filaments, bound tofc- 
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Am by QiUvlar mnhnnc, in the imerTals of 
nhidi ate depMilcd animal gelatine and f^t, and 
naoy lioce bis lime liave teaiooed upon the 

Iniublliiy itself, on the otber hand, baa been 
livided iDto two species ; Ibe one bas been 
d by tome physjologi)t5 teaacity, the other 
inusculoHiy ; but perhaps ilie dilTere ace would 
TBIbei retu to tlie variation of susceptibility to 
excitant ihan any lUing olbetvrise specific ; the 
■low, gradn^iUid tonic, action of ibe bladder in 
eipelling ttie uhne, to which i>e may probably 
■dd the power which conveys itie blood the 
Kxuid of circulation after it has lost the influence 
i of (he heail'» action, seemi principally to vary 
from thai of the toluntary muscles by being 
Viie beyond the inlluence and capricei of (lie 

will. 

Imubility and sensibility, wliether distinct 
I bullies or modilkationt of the same properly, 
I «c deteloped and excited by peculiar and re- 
" cure a^iSi even where the structural ai- 

1 of pans vould not point out any 

Thui, light a a stimuiu? to the eye, 
id to the ear, a sB[Hd body to the taste, and 
■ odorifttoii* body lo the smell. Thus mercury 
'« the heptriic foxglove, the renal viscus, 
in each ioslance the ilidi*i*ible facul- 
k lies of aeiHubiliiy or irritability are called into 
~faj; and Dodifierence indicating peculiar exei- 
"' ■■' n be traced by the uiUocnist in the ar- 
I, or the chemist in the compoitUoo of 
le Gb rill s, conjtiluling either the nerves 
the contntctile organs of the respective 
•It. This circumstance, as we shall aflerwards 
m when treating of the circulation, is laid hold 
r ai an argument in faror of the independent 
power of blood-ve&seU in the way of contrac- 
> propulsion, although their proper tnuscu- 
^'y is denied by those who regard them a» 
t nfulaiots of, not efficient organs in, the 
NiUto^ impulse. 
71w animal frame is thus altogether supported 
putty in the same manner as a piece of complicat- 
ed nwchioery, composed of several springs, each 
«f which is kept in exercise by a principle pecu- 
tlM lo itself, while the effect of them all together 
'l one resulting whole; produced and nuiniain- 
d by one prime and constantly operating prin- 
fple— tl.e >itaU. 
Now researches into the nature, and essence, 
le.of this principle have been characler- 
■ up lo the pieaenl day, by a great 
misconception ns lo llie very nature and 
ptgect of philosophising. One party, as we 
k*TC remtrVed in anotiier place, adrocating the 
doctrine that organisation, or a certain mode 
of pDltiag together the pa rticles or molecules of 
which Ui organised substance is composed, is the 
principle upon which vitality is produced ; 
wh3e another contends thai this vitality is a 
•OBMhiag — a subtile somelliing — appended lo 
tMlter, aeeniingly forgetful that such something, 
fcowewr fublile, must, to come within (he c<^i- 
3eof oar ken, be itself matter; for man never 
n have, any notion of the mode of 




materialists than are ihom agsitut wbicb iheit 
arguments and invectives are directed ; and aU 
though when the orgaDist rneans to say that 
every thing connected with life, from the mere 
lowest grade of sentii^nt manifestation up to the 
highest degree of uitelleclual and mor:U being, 
is the result of bodily construction, and that, 
therefoiE, the materials of which the body is com- 
posed are the ultimatum of every thing in 
thought and act ; when, wc say, the organolagiit 
reasons and infers from these premises, and in 
this manner, and to this end, his iiiferenccs arv 
wide of the truth, and his principles most deci- 
dedly at variance with all thai is seen and known 
respecting volition and responsibility. But we 
must c(»ilend thai the appending philosopher, if 



> him, 



nakes the □ 





and forgets ihat, even upon his 

it giving immortality and perpetuity of ei 

to the meanest reptile that crawls upon the 

No one can question that life eihibiis an order 
of truths pecuhar to itself, and which is nowhere 
(0 be found beyond the sphere of living exist- 
ence ; but we should always tecollect thai it is 
the province of physical reaaoninf; not lo ima- 
gine, but to infer ; and when we observe that this 
same life, in all its modiScations and stages, re- 
quires for its developmenl and maintenance the 
incessant agency of peculiar powen, and matter 
peculiarly constructed, we are not merely justi- 
fied in concluding, but we are compelled lo the 
inference, that ihe combinations of efTecis to 
which we have applied llie term life are connect- 
ed with such agency and inch organised matter. 
The nature of the link which constitutes this con- 
nexion must ever in one sense be concealed — 
that is, the why and wherefore it is brought 
ahouti — but the connexion itself is sufficiently 
evident, and all our knowledge, after discoursing 
and dispuiiiig to the end of time, matt terminate 
in the result of observations on the laws, not io 
finding out llie essence, of vitality : a proposition 
this which one should think suflicienlly plain and 
perspicuous, but if it bad been received and 
properly acted upon would have saved Ihe press 
llie labor of volume upon volume of unmeaning 
controversy. 

But to revert briefly lo the subject of this in- 
troductory disquisition : We have first seen that 
there is coosiderable intricacy attached to the 
question respecting Ihe material elements which 
enter into the composition of an organised 
body — that some have supposed Ihe primordial 
elements lo be globular— that some have opposed 
this assumption, and that much of ingenuity but 
nothing aliolutel^ salisfartoiy has been shown 
by physiologists in ilieir investigation of the ele- 
ments of bodies. We have all along assumed 
ihat there is a great leading distinction between 
animate and . inanimate, or organised and dead 
matter, in tlie one depending (or its tulalily of ex- 
istence upon some central principle, while Ihe 
other has a sort of independent being.one fiagment 
of dead matter being the same in quality as the 
mass from which it has been broken. It hin 
been remarked further that when we c«me in 
trace ihe diflcrence* in the degrees of this or- 
ganising principle ihrougb vegetable and animal 
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life, ihat ne find difficulty in Ihe distinction be- two roore lo say when we an upon the nibject 

tweenmerasuacenlibilityandpositivesensibiUly; of the leiuathni ; we now proceed lo OtM of 

Init that perceptibility and imUbillty, and voli- the functions peculiar to lire, and in so doio; 

tion, are clearly distinct powers or mculcies, the we shall follow generally ihe arrangement pro- 

1 difficulty lying principally in the necessity we posed and adopted by Ricberand, which appeals 

•re under often of assuming sensibility in a sort to us the roost philosophical and satisfactory 

' of laleol form or without consciousness oa the scheme that ha-s been contrived. Here and thera 

Mrt of the individual in whom it ia called into we shall deviate froio the arraDgemeni; butwher. 

niDg. we do so the reason for the chiuige will we iiii»- 

Oa this last patliculu we may have a word oi ipne be aufficienlly obvious lo the reader. 



Clasajicatum of tht functumi of life. 



Class I. 
Ftmctions 

T the pre-. 



the indivi- 
dual (indivi- 
dual life.) 



Order 
Functions 

laieihealir 
by which the 

rished (ass imi- 
tating, internal, 
or digestive 
functions). 



Order snd. 
Functions 
which form 



with surround- 
ing objects (d- 
(emoi or re/a- 
tive fuatlions). 



I Solution by the saliva. 
,.) D,glul,u„, 

I Digestion in the stomach. 
I duodenum. 



Genus Ist. Digetlion 
acts the nutritive part. 



L Excretion of the fsces and urioe. 
/"Inhalation of chyle. 
Genas 2nd. Abtorplion car- V lymph. 

ries it inio the mass of hu-< Action of vessels. 

V Ihe thoncic duct 

/'Action of the heart. 
Genus 3d. Cirw/ationpro- ? arteries. 

pels it towards the organs. 1 capillary vessels. 

^Action of the parieles of the ihorai. 
Genus 411i. lUipiralioa \ lungs, 

combines it with aUnoaphe-<A!let3tion olihe air. 
fio oxygen ? i in the blood. 

\ Disengagement of animal heal. 
Genus aih. &fr<honcausesr Exhalation, 
it lo pass through several < Secretion by follicles, 
modihcalions. ( glands. 

Genus fllh. Uutritiaa ap-'v 
plies it lo organs to which it f Different in every part according ir 
It to supply growth and re- 1 the peculiar composition of each- 
store their loss. } 

rlhe sight 
1 hearing. 
Organs of< smell. 
i U3te. 
V feeling. 
Aclion of nerves. 

the brain, 
understanding. 



Genus Isl. Seiuatioiu 
form the Being of Iheir pte-- 



Slcep and watching. 
Dreaming and sleep-walking. 
Sympathy. 
Habit. 

Genus 2nd. Marion. (Organ' and muscular motion, 
.roach towards or remove ii n^^'.^j,?™- 



fWalking. 
I Running. 
motifi J J"™?'"?' 
I Swimming. 

Flying. 
(.Creeping. 

! Articulated, or speech. 
Modulated, or singing. 



{Stammering. 
Lisping. 
Dumbness. 
Ventriloquism. 
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Class tl. 

IPunciions 
vfaich BerT_ 
'tan the pre-_ 



■"■) 



concur- I tioa. i« " , .■ 

(.SysteiD! relative to genentiOD- 



Otdef and. 
Functions 
which belang- 
exclusiTcly 
females. 



After pieMMing his readers with the abovH 

bte of classification, oiid giving his reasons for 

I adoption, M. Richerand goes on to observe 

<tj properly that loo much importance should 

■M be attached to it, being like all others purely 

^pothelical. All a connected together; nil is 

M-ordinate in the animal economy; the func- 

linlced together and depend on one an- 

d are performed simultaneously ; all 

a circle in which it is not passible to 

muk the beginning or the end. In circulum 

■bennt — Hippocrates. la man, while awake, 

AgestioD, absorption, circulation, respiration, 

NcrctioD, nutiilian, sensation, motion, voice, and 

generation, may be performed at the same 

but whoever, in the study of the animal 

;-«tODomy, should bestow his attention on this 

■imultaneous exertion uf the fuoctions, would 

acquire but a confused knowledge of them. 

might,' adds our author in another pari, 
: b^n by a view of the external fiinc- 
19 well as those of assiiailatioa or nuiri- 
'tioo, of sensation or of digestion. I have given 
ifRference to the fijoctions of assimilation be- 
nuse of all others they are the most essential 
lo esictence, and their exercise is never intet- 
npled &om the instant in which the embiyo 
b^ns lo lire, till death. In be^nning with an 
Mconnl of them we, therefore, imitate nature; 
who imparts to man this mode of existence be- 
fcre she has connected hira with outward objects, 
■nd irtto does not deprive him of it until the 
organs of sense, of motion, and of the voice, 
have completely ceased to act. 

one particular we shall deviate from 
author's arrangement, viz., in considering the 
immediately aflcr the respiratory function, 



t Of the uterus in a stale of impregnation. 

} History of the embryo 

C. fiEtua and its membranes. 

i Of the uterus after delivery. 

(Thelochisp. 

S Action af the breasts. 
Milk. 
f Infancy — dentition — ossiGalioD. 
} Pube:^— menstruation. 
J Adolescence. 
(.Youth. 

/■Sanguine. 
I Muscular. 
rTempeiamenL< Biliary melancholic. 
i Lymphatic. 

J Idiosynciacy. 

( European. 

U.^ «..]£;, 

C Hyperborean. 
C Age of decrease, 
} Old age. 
t Decrepitude. 

Death. 

Putrefaction, 

it may not be amiu before we commence to let 
M. Richeiand slate in his own words his reason 
for separating these functions ; which, although 
there is some degree of force in it, does not, we 
confess, appear to us sufficiently powerful lo 
authorise the separation. 

' As to the course,' says M. Richerand, ' which 
has been followed in the anangement of the 
functions that belong to the same order, n 



I the s 



I laid 



down by nature lo permit us to depart from it. 
I have thought it right that ihe consideration of 
the voice should immediately precede that of 
generation, in order that the arrangement might 
at a glance show the connexion that exuts be- 
tween their phenomena. Several animals use 
their voice only during Ihe season of love ; the 
birds which sing at all tiroes have, during that 
period, a more powerful and sonorous voice. 
When man becomes capable of reproduction 
his vocal organs suddenly become evolved, ai 
though nature had wished to inform him that it 
is through them he is lo express his desires to 
the gentle being who may sympathise in them. 
The voice, therefore, serves as a naturaj coD' 
nexion between Ihe external functions and those 
which are employed in the preservation of tht 
human species. 

' The voice, which leads so naturally from the 
fiinctions which establish our external relations 
to those whose end is the preservation of the 
species, is still more intimately connected with 
motion. It is, in a manner, tlie complement of 
tlie phenomena of loco-motion ; by means of it 
our communication with external objects is ren- 
dered easier, more prompt, and more extensive; 
it depends on muscular action, and is the result 
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of voluntary motion. Finally, these motions of the fauces, and to thrust it into the cesoptiagus.* 

sometimes supply the place of speech, in panto- The following is the accoiunt which Blumenbach 

mime for example, and in the greater number of gives of the mechanism of d^lutition :— 'The 

cases the language of action concurs in adding tongue being drawn towaCrds its root, swelling 

to its effect. Every thing, thcnrefore, justifies us and growing rigid, receives ttit bolus of food 

in placing this function atfter motion, in sepa- upon its dorsum, which is drawn into a hollow 

rating it from respiration, with which every form. The bolus is then rolled into the isthmus 

other has joined it, without considering that the bf the fkuces, and caught with a curious and 

relation between the voice and respiration is rather violent effort by the inliindibulum of the 

purely anatomical, and can, therefore, in no wise pharynx, which is enlarged and in some measuie 

apply to physiology.' arawn forward to receive it. The three constric- 

-^ tor muscles of the pharynx drive it into the ces*- 

Uf Digestion. phagus. These motions are all performed ia 

Under this bead it will be seen, by reference to very rapid succession, and require bat a Am 

the table, are included the reception of the fo»d, space of time. Nature,* he goes on to say, 'has 

mastication, solution by the saliva, deglutition, provided various contrivances for 6pening ni 

digestion in the stomach, in the duodenum, and securing this passage. The important motioD of 

in the intestines, and lastly, the excretion of the the tongue is regulated by the os hyoides. "fte 

fceces and uriae. This order then we shall pur- smallest particle of food is preventea hoTt ente^ 

sue, and these several particulars we dial! include ing the nostrils, or Eustathian tube, by meani tf 

while treating on the digestive process ; and we the soft palate, which, as well as the uvula sos- 

sball have to speak of the papcreatic secretion, of pended nrom its arch, and whose use is not 

the bile, of the spleen, and omentum as auxilia- clearly understood, is extended by muscles of in 

ries or subsidiaries to the function in question. own, and closes those openings. The tongae 

The food received by the mouth b masticated protects the glottis ; for the larynx at the momeit 

or ground down by the teeth, which are so con- of deglutition is <hawn upwards and forwaidiy 

structed in man as to be equal to the tearing or and in a manner concealed under the retnded 

grinding down of both vegetable and animal root of the tongue, and applied to the latter ia 

substances. The canine, or as Richerand calU sudi a way that the glottis, being also constrided 

them, laniary teeth, are for the purpose of divid- and protected by the epiglottis, is most secuielf 

ing hard substances, and it b by these princi- defended from the entrance of foreign substances.* 

pally that roan is proved to be naturally car- We may remark, by the way, that there b some 

nivorous ; the cuspid serve for the biting off obscurity with reference to the epiglottu; fcr 

small pieces ; while the mohics or grinding are it seems that, as Dr. G. states in a note oo Bb- 

those by which the act of masticatxm b mainly menbach,* the glottb may be closed si^dcnt^, 

performed, after the morsel has been torn off by independently of the epiglottb. We have hot 

the laniary teeth, and as it were cut through by informed that the celebrated tragedian Mr. Jab 

the cuspid. Kemble was without an epiglottis, and Dr. Bla> 

In this process of mastication the lower jaw b gendie states that ^ he saw two persons pofiKtir 

principally brought into action, which b so con- destitute of epiglottes, who always swaIlo«ii 

nected with the skull as to admit of easy motion, without difficulty.' Targioni also, we are uM, 

while the articulation is at the same time venr met with one, and in that case neither it^ 

strong ; * its condyles are prevented from descend- tition nor speech was impaired, 
ing very deeply into the glenoid cavity, and thus Passing thus over the glottis, the food ii 

being confined to vertical movements, by a car- received into the oesophagus, throu^ which itii 

tilage which b hollow on each suifsice, and propelled into the stomachy not by its wak 

moveable, and permit the condyle to move from gravity, but by the contraction of this memraB^ 

the glenoid cavity to a tubercle which stands be- muscular canal ; for although, as it has beei fk- 

fore this, and thus to acquire still greater mobi- served, weight b no obstacle to the food ptsaf 

lity." We find, however, in some instances of through the oesophagus into the stoxnadi, jtt 

opening the mouth exceedingly wide, as in it has so little to do with it 'that the diraimlw 

gaping or singing, that dislocation here occurs, of the muscular contractility at the approscktf 

though very rarely, the condyles slipping under death b sufficient altogether to prevent it Ur 

the zygomatic arches. act of drinking b then attended vnth a vtm 

Now during thb movement of the lower jaw, of unfavorable omen. Thb noise cx>nsists a Ai 

and the manducation by the teeth, a flow of gurgling of the fluid, which has a 

saliva is occasioned from the salivary glands, to get into the larynx, whose opening ii 

being mechanically and otherwise excited into covered over by the epiglottb ; ana if the i 

action, and thus is the food further acted upon to swallow be persevered in, or if the by-* 

by this secretion, which during the process be- insist upon getting some fluid down the tkoi. 

comes mixed with mucus of the labial and hue- the deglutition of which is impracticable, it ftm 

cal irlands, and the mobture which comes from into the trachea, and the patient dies of saft- 

the soft parts of the mouth. The food thus pre- cation.* 

pared is pressed by the tongue against the roof The mass thus prepared by manducatioi^ai 

of thf; mouth, which * turning its tip upwards, by the fluids to which we have referred, b aii 

and backwards, at the same time that its base is received into the stomach, and here it beoa0 

depressed, there is offered to the food an inclined subjected to the influence of a secretion^ wfciA 

plane, ovn- which the tongue presses it from be- seems to be constantly poured out from the 

K>re backwards, to make it clear the isthmus surface of the organ, and which fluid b 
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e gvMiic juke, Ibe nalute of which, and the 

serves is ihe digestive procnas, we 

>Iy to ohMrve upon. 

How. it may be aaked, does ihia secretion ap- 

y)]r itself 10 every ponioD of the injected loaie- 

~' ' . lioce the fluid is only of couiae poured out 

a the membiane of the stomach itself, and 

Bless it be supplied in sufficient quaatity lo 

Cetnte the Whole of the mans as it mnes 
ugh the viacua, it might be expected that 
■ome, nod iudeed the greater portion of the 
ingeita would pass on to the outward, or nyloric 
eiiremily of the stamach, unaffected by the gus- 
tiic secretioB? But it has been shown, by the 
npeiiments of Dt. Wilson Philip, that the layer 
.'of the fi>od neit Uie surface of the stomach is 
|)bst digetled, and io proportion as thu undcr- 
ifOeg the proper change, and is moved on by the 
'^■■pular action of the stomach, that next in turn 
to undergo the same change. 'There is 
|[»*melhjit;,' says Dr. Uwins in his recent Treai- 
. tiK on Stomach AfTections, ' exceedingly interest- 
^■K in the mode by which this successive appli- 
Wtioo of portions of food to the sariace of the 
tODMcfa ii effected- It is indeed brought about 
^^ <f Tirtue of that peculiar action which is called 
DEriflaltic, and wluch extends down the whole 
be of the intestines. When 1 hrst read Dr. 
Hihp's remiirlci on this particular in his work 
M ndigestioo, I conceived them to be as novel 
■• tlicy are interesting, and I still believe Dr. P. 
O have been quite uncooacious of having been 
■tieipated ; hut, in looking over some old works 
tB the subject of digestion, a friend of mine 
bund a suienienl m a thesis bearing the dale of 
1715 which if almost verbatim the same with 
haX ot Dr. P.' We have consulted the treatise 
to which allusion is here made, and find, as it i« 
■lated, tliat Dr. Philip's account of the process is 
almost a transliliun of the L«lin. But Dr. P. 
t doubtless i^orant of this curious anlki' 
MD of his very interestiag discovery. 
|3hunenbach expresses himself in the following 
in reference to the ratiouale of digestion. 
ia very important funcbonis probably assisted 
' vmiious accessory circumstances. Among 
~~ Mme particularly mention the peristaltic 
1, which, being constant and undulatory, 
■ and subdues the pultaceous mass of 
The existence of ■ true peristaltic motion 
I tha ttomach during health is not however 
in : indeed the undulatory agitation of 
h that occurs appears intended for the 
, m of drivins the thoroughly dissolved por- 
t downwards [onwnrds], while those portions 
'"' are not completely subacted are repelled 
le pylorus by an anti-peristaltic motion.' 
t here we have in some measure an an- 
ment of the same principle as that of Dr. 
P, but to this last individual the credit is un- 
Bdbledly due of wtablisbing, by a series of well 
nducted experiments, the precise mode in 
•■'ich ibe part of the food acted on by the aastric 
»ii pushed OB towards the pylorus, and other 
tioM lake its place to be treated in the some 
inner, it is (aid that during healthy digestion 
f chyme passes the pylonis in between three 
d sii haurs after meus. 
Haling passed this orifici: of the stomach it 



arrived at the duodenum, and it may be 
state that there is a peculiarity in the 
position, and office of this the fiisl 
nes, which together constitute it a 
sort of second stomach ; it is in the first place 
mare fixed in its place than (he other portions of 
the intestinal tnl>e, and here too the chyme is 
acted on not only by the secretions from the 
internal surface of the gut, but by the bile and 
pancreatic fluid, both of which are receivisl into 
the duodenum. 

From the duodenum the mass is continued 
along the course of the small intestines by a 
true peristaltic impulse, by which a sort of ver- 
micular motion is occasioiied, and through which 
the gradual propulsion is effected. At the com- 
mencement of IhjB large intestines the reader 
conversant with anatomy knows that there is 
such a construction of the canal as to facilitate 
a third detention of the mass, and to prevent 
any return of it into the smaller intestines ; here 
it is that the ftecal character comnMnces upon 
the iogesta, for the food by this time has lost a 
great deal of its nutritious portion, and it is the 
office of the large intestines to receive and se- 
parate and expel this excrementitious portion. 
And, whatever disarrangement may take place in 
the stomach or bowels, no fxcal matter can be 
relumed into the upper division of the inlasttnal 
canal, unless the valve at the ideal head of the 
colon have lost its muscular power. 

Such then is briefly the digestive oi^nisation. 
We have flrst the mouth for the reception of the 
food, the teeti) and motion of the jaws for man- 
ducation, llie sdivary secretion, and the curious 
construction of the phiryDi and glottis (or pro- 
pelling the mau into the stomach. We have 
next the stomach for subjecting the mass to the 
agency of the gastric juice. We have thirdly iti 
passage into the duodenum, its further retention 
there, and the reception into this gut of the bili- 
ary and pancreatic secretion, llie moss from 



jejunum and ileum, and from the inner surface 
of these last it is that those innumerable ehyli- 
ferans vessels take up the nutritious portion of the 
food and convey it into the blood, while the effete 

tart passes on through the valve of the -colon ; 
ere it becomes more thoroughly excrementitious, 
and is at length, still by the peristaltic or ver- 
micular motion of the gut, transmitted to th« 
rectum to be discharged by the anus, when the 
sphincter or retaining power of that gut is soli- 
cited to give way by tlie quantity or stimulus of 
the contained (leces. 

But it behoves us to stop and enquire a little 
hrther into the nature of the respective changes 
produced upon the aliment in the mouth, in the 
ilomach, in the duodenum, and its passage 
through the intestinal convolutions. 

That saliva in the first instance opeiatei a 
considerable change upon the masticated mass 
is sufficiently evident, and it is curious to ob- 
Mrve that the very action which communicatei 
ihe food excites to the secretion of the salivary 
glands. Here then the lirst choi^ is effecutd. 
but of its precise nature we want perhaps fur- 
ther observation and experiment to satisfy u>- 
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n of the saliva the 
tie Chemistry; it 
may be here juil staled Ihal it has a slroni 
afGnil; for oxygen, uid it has been suggested 
that an absarplion of that principle takes place 
during inasticatiDQ, so as to assist in the changes 
which Ihe alimentary mass is destined to under- 
go. It has, however, been justly remarked that 
the absorption of oxygen by tills fluid, during 
the process of masiication, kis not been suffici- 
ently attended to in our speculations respecting 
the process of digestion. We can hardly sup- 
pose that it takes up oxygen without a portion 
of nitrogen or common air ; and if any quantity 
of the latter be mixed with it during the insali- 
*atiou of the food an evident source is dis- 
closed, from which nitrogen may be conveyed 
inlo tlie circulating Huids in addition to that 
which is derived from the ordinary aliments. 
The importance then of the salivary secretion 
in aid of the digestive process is easily con- 
ceivable; aod, although pathological and ptactical 
intimations are somewhat out of place in a 
treatise on pathology, we may just stop to say 
that due mastication of the food is not merely 
of consequence from the division of its parts into 
■mall fmgmeuls, but that it is also important 
inasmuch as it gives timejmd opportunity for 
Ihe admixture of the saliva with the com- 
municated mass ; and that therefore persons who 
are in the practice of last eating deprive their 
■tomachs of one of the assistants which nature 
has provided. 

But «hat is the absolute nature of the influ- 
ence which the gastric juice efiects upon the 
ingested material ! It was once supposed that 
a species of fermentation constituted the princi- 
ple of the digestive action; trituration also was 
conjectured especially by the mechanical physi- 
idogists to operate the effect; and to such an 
extent was this assumption carried that Dr. 
Pitcaim suggested the food to be ground down 
with a pressure equal to the weight of not less 
than 170/100 lbs., assisted at the same time in its 
gigantic labor by an equal pressure derived from 
3ie surrounding muscles. Maceration, putrefec- 
1, hare all at diflerent times been 




due recognition of the lact thai what lakes pli 
under the guidance of vitality does not require 
or admit of analogies from other departments of 
nature in an alwtract manner, John Hunter 
used to settle this matter in a laconic but satis- 
fitclory way : ' The stomach, gentlemen,' he was 
wont to say while addressing his pupils, ' has 
been held by some to be a mill, others will have 
that it is a fermenting vat, others thai it is a stew- 
pan ; but in my view of the matter it is neither 
a mill, a fermenting vat, nor a stew-pan, but a 
stomach, gentlenwu, a stomach.' 

It is luiw pretty generally allowed that the 
conversion of food into chyme (the name given 
to the pulpy mass which is projected into the 
duodenum) is princi|)aily efiecled by the solvent 
and coagulalidg power of the gastric sacretion ; 
but even tliis solvent energy is of a sui generis 
ijiaracler, and does not adjnil of close compari- 
Mta with solution effected out of ibe body. The 



coa^laiing quality of the Ktrellon ii evinced by 
its eflecling Ibis change upon milk that i* ulus 
into the stomach ; but tlus coagulated mass ii 
soon redissolved and commingl^ with the other 
portions of the chyme. The solvent powa 
indeed of the gastric secretion is so great, that 
under some circumstances the coats of ibe 
stomach have been corroded by it. It was Oi 
opinion of Al t. John Hunter, however, thatsudit 
fact can never take place except in cases of ■u4iia 
death, when the stomach is in full health aid 
the gastric secretion now just poured fbitti ii 
surrounded by a dead organ; for he iignci 
plausibly that, so long as the stomacb is iaril 
alive, it is capable by its living priacipte J 
counteracting the effect of this solveot po«n^ 
a power so great that handles of clasped uurei 
have been found half digested, aud their blad* 
blunted in the stomach, and pieces of Ibe tou^ol 
meats and of the hardest bones enclosed by Dr. 
Stevens in perforated balls, and thus neccMuih 
uniotiuenced by any action of the stomach itntt 
were eventually broken down and dissolved I9 
the contact of the gastric secretion. 

It is generally allowed that besides thti Kit- 
vent and peculiar r^ency of the gastric secieuw 
itself, digestion or conversion into chyme of tl« 
ingested mass is assisted by pressore on Ita 
stomach from the alternate motion of Ibe aU>. 
men, and the high temperature of the paiU, We 
all know how material an aid to the digatiw 
functions exercise proves, and this could DOtte 
the case were the conversion of Ihe (bod iue 
chyme merely consequent upon the aulvent ifton 
of Ihe gastric fluid, unless indeed we " ^ 
suppose that the exercise influenced by iacnu' 
ing this secretion, and thus only in an jodintf 
manner contributing to the effect. While ow 
rise thus contributes to the digestive mem 
when taken at proper limes and in due atfitm, 
we must recollect that rest and certain pontine 
on the other hand favor the due conveiwa tt 
the (bod into chyme. If a person make* nofal 
exertions, or takes a recumbent position imm^ 
ately upon eating, digestion does nol go oamt 
so much ease as if he refrain from, eierr 
sit in an upright or only in an inclined 
M. Kicherand, in remarking on the ol 
that during sleep digestion takes pli 
more readily when we lie on the r^ht Um m 
the left side, states that this has been asciibcdk 
the compression of the liver on the slmMi^ 
but that it is much more Ukely to depend tmtt 
circumstance that when we lie on the netaah 
the passage of the food is bcilitated b; ib eat 
weight, the natural obliquity of the mwA 
from leA to right being increued. by tin llawi 
attending the presence of the food. 

Uut there are questions thai still reroain H^ 
answered in reference to the gastric Buid, m i 
digestive agent, viz. : — M'hat is the quanliljsit 



if this St 



hich is 



from the secretory surface of the stonuchT «U 
is \ts precise chemical nature or quality?^ 
whether, after it has operated in the femiuN 
of chyme, that chyma is always of the Nat 

In respect, however, both to the qnanttrf ■< 
Iirccise quality of ihe gastric juice, Ibete it MM 
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difficulty, lioca H I* next lo impossible to pro- 
cure <t entirely unmited irilh tbe other HCtetions 
which IK poured oul Irotn the atomach simu1- 
bneously ; and then again it is supposed that it 
raries io difleieut stomachs, or even in the same 
tiDmach al diffnent times, Mageodie remarks, 
Ihit (he appIicalioD of different subslances la the 
surface which secretes il constantly modifies i(3 
tutiune; and *il is nt least certain,' says Dr. Paris, 
in his Treatise on Diet, ' thai the gastric Juice 
varies in different animals: for example, thai of 
mao is incapable of acting (readily) on bones, 
while thai of a dog digests (hose substances 
mrfectly.' It has, however, been conjectured 
wat tbe average quantity secreted is about a 
pound in twenty-four hours ; and Dt- Good re- 
nariu in the Tollowing way as to its quality : — 
* It is a thin, transparent, and uninflammable 
fluid, of a vreak saline laste and destitute of 
■BmII.' Generally speaking, it has a near resem- 
Itetce in its external properties to the saliva, 
and b Beitber acid not alkaline ; though in these 
qnalitica it seems to vary more or less not only in 
mnimak, whose digestive organs are of a different 
■trnelim from those of man, but even in the 
lame animal under different circumstances. It 
Bay, however, be laid down as a regular rule 
Ibat io camiTorous and graminivorous animals, 
pniwiiiiig only a single stomach, this fluid is 
ilightly acid, and colors blue vegetable juices 
(M- In omnivorous animals* as man, whose 
feod is composed of vegetable and animal male- 
>Wa indifferently, it is neutral ; and b gramini- 
Vonnis ruminating animals with four stomachs, 
Md puticulatly in the adults of these kinds, it 
W •lightly alkaUne, and colon blue vegetable 
,jNk(9 green. 

Dr. Prout, and some of the continental ch&- 

have contended for the generation in the 

juice of muriatic acid, both freeandcom- 

with alkalb. Leudet and Lassaigu have 

Instituted experiments ikhich in some 

lie contradict those of Prout. Tiedemam, 

that the subject may be consi- 

.easure still sub judice. 

will just make room for tbe insertion of 

lowing extract from Dr. Elliotsoii on the 

of the digestive organisation and functions 

r animals beside man. 

gnuivorous birds the food passes into the 

this into a second cavity, from 

the gitzatd, a strong muscular 

;1e, lined by a thick membrane, in which, 

of been masticated, it is ground down 

of pebbles and other hard bodies 

instinctively by the animal ; henca 

«ali vary glands do not exist about the mouth 

' ' , but abound in the abdometi opening 

lower part of the crop and the gizzard . 

livotoua birds, the giitard is solt and 

The fluids of both crop and giciard 

a free acid, according to Tiedmann and 

, which is ihe muriatic or acetic. 

_ graminivorous quadrupeds, with di- 

hoo&, have four stomachs, into the lint of 

'md passes when swallowed, and from 

. the second. It is subsequently relumed 

by ponioni inln ihe stomach, chewed, and again 

Mtallowcd, when, by a contraction of the open- 




ings of the two first stoioacha, it pane* over them 
into the third, and from this goes into the fourth. 
The process can be delayed al pleasure when the 
pauncb is quite full. Some birds and insects 
also ruminate. The same chemists found the 
Uuids of the two first stomachs alkaline, and of 
the third and fourth acid. The stomachs of 
some insects and Crustacea contain teeth. Some 
zoophytes are little more than a stomach ; others 
have several openings on the surface leading by 
canals that unite and run into the stomach — a 
structun', called by Cuvier mouih-root. Be- 
tween the most distinct kinds of stomach we see 
numerous intermediate varieties. The cardiac 
half of the interior of tbe stomach of a horse for 
example, is covered by cuticle, and appears 
merely recipient, while the pyloric half is villous 
and digestive, and the stale of Ihe contents in 
each half is therefore very different, a link thus 
existing between such stomachs as the human 
and the ruminating.' 

And with respect lo our last question pro- 
pounded above, viz. whether chyle be the same 
whatever aliment it may be manufactured from '. 
Magendie and others have proved that it is not, 
but that there are as many species of chyme as 
there are food ; and even tliis difference conti- 
nues to exist in dung in a considerable measure 
after the duodenal action, and the biliary and 
pancreatic secretion have together operated the 
further change so as to have converted tbe 
chyme into chyle ; for, according to the experi- 
ments of the ablest physiologists, this last fluid 
differs in composition, according to the nature of 
the mgesta from which il has been formed. When 
the individual, for instance, has been chiefly 
sustained by sugar, Ihe chyle is viithout that 
mixture of nbrine which is found when the fiwd 
has been pri 
and when n: 

of the aliment, the chyle differs 
ippearance and odor from that under 



both i 



or alkalescent. 

Magendie, we may take occasion here lo re- 
mark, concluded by a series of experiments that 
no animal is capable of deriving nutriment from 
any material that does not contain some portion 
of nitAigen or azote ; for, on feeding animals of 
various kinds on substances witliout a sensibla 
portion of this principle, such as sugar, gum, 
olive oil, and butter, together with distilled wa- 
ter, and limiting them to this diet, they gradually 
Inst flesh and strength, and at length died ; and 
il proved a singular circumstance in these expe- 
riments that all the animals, before death, eini- 
bited an ulcer in the cornea, which lometinies so 
spread as to empty the eye of its humors. 

But we are now to consider the duodenal and 
other changes which the chyme undergoes. It 
has already been said that when the mass enters 
into this gut (the duodenum) it becomes mixed 
with the secretions poured into this organ from 
the pancreas, the liver, and the duodenum itself; 
here then it becomes chyle; or the duodenum 
may be considered, as we have above intimated, 
a second stomach. Now let us enquiie what 
part the bile, what the pancreatic secrelion, wP ' 
the spleen, and what the omentum may be ci 
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1 that tiom the salivary glands ; and 
that there i» a sympathy between the secrelory 
ergaiu of the one fluid aod the other, so thai 
nhat excile« the salivary secretion excites simul- 
taneuunly the pincrratic ; and it should seem that 
nhat [he saliva does for the mass in the mouth, 
the pancreatic juice does for the chyme in llie 
duodenum. It is also observable that the 
pancreatic fluid is in lai^r quantities in herbi- 
TOTOWi than in camirorous aoimala ; and, npon 
the whole, it seems Ibir to infer, vrith some ph^- 
IJologists of the present day, that it ■ aoimalises 
the anazoliaed principles of vegetable food.' It 
U easy to conceive thai there are gieater isipedi- 
ment* in the nny of ascertaining the avera^ 
qmmlity of this wcretton than that of the saliva 
or (he gastric juice itself. 

The questions of interest in tcference to the 
bile are — whence does it proceed? or in what 
manner is il secreted 1 and now far is it necessary 
lor the oompUlion of the chyliferous change 1 

' It has been disputed wbelher the bile is pro- 
duced from arterial or venous blood. Althou^ 
the former opinion is countenanced by the ana- 
log of olher secretions (see the section on Secre- 
tion), nevertheless more accurate investigation 
proves thai the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the biliary secretion is venous. With respect to 
Wgumeats derived from analogy, tlie vena portK, 
resembling arteries in its distribution, may like- 
""ise bear a resemblance to them in function. 
Besides, the liver is analogous to the lungs, in 
which the great pulmonary vessels are intended 
for their function, and the bronchial arteries for 
their uouri&hmeuL; and, if we aie not greatly 
■listaken, the use of the hepatic artery is similar. 
We would, however, by no means completely 
deny ili importance in die secretion of bile, but 
must regard it as inconsiderable, adventitious, 
and not well established.' So writes Blumen- 
tnch; and Dr. Ellioison, In commenting on this 
passage, remarks, that two instances have oceucred 
In London of the vena portte running, not lo the 
liver, but immediately into the vena cava inferior. 
The bile must have been secreted entirely from the 
blood of the hepatic artery. Une of these is describ- 
ed by Mr. Abemethy, and the olher is mentioned 
bjMr.Lawrence. We mustnot forget, Dr. E. adds, 
thai in the molluscs there is no vena ports, 
and the liver secretes its blood from tlie aorta. 
M, Simon informs us thai, after lying the hepatic 
artery in pigeons, ihe bile was secreled as usual; 
but after lying the vena portie none was produced. 
Akaau found water injected into either the vena 
porte or the hepatic ariery exude on ihe surface 
of the liver, but ihia might be mere imbibition. 

Upon the whole il aeemi a lair inference that 
the vena portK is destined for the formation of 
bile principally but perhaps net wholly, and in 
Gases of lusus naiune the hepatic artery is called 
upon to supply i In place; but it would be an 
iRlerestin( trial, to find whether bile, when thus 
tecretcd from the hepatic artery. Is the same in 
chemical composilion or absolute essence as 
when furnished by the vena porta. 



After ibe bile t 
through its appropriate conduits iolo the daode- 
num ; but even here there is a question, both widi 
respect to the quantity of luppty and whclbet 
the retention of it in the gall-bladder ii aectt- 
sary to the full salutation of its specitic quality. 

It has been observed by Bichut, BlamenUdi, 
Douglass, and others, that cystic bile becooia 
more concentrated, viscid, and bitter, by stag- 
nating in the gall bladder, the cause of whidi 
may be the absorption of its aqueous partims 
by tbe lymphatics ; or by something posiiivelj 
added in ihiaviscus; and allhoufih some uu- 
mala are without a gall bladder, and although lb 
viscus is absent in some rare cases in out tnr 
species, yet as a general circnmstance it may I 
remarked, Ihat in the carnivorous animab il 
enistence seems far more general than amaB, 
vegeiable feeders. Now, as the camivoh an fa 
tlia most port animals which can bear longw » 
tervals of fasting than the herbivorous taoc, dii 
gall bladder has been conjectured, by Cuvits, la 
be a reservoir of bile in cases where the antail 
is subject to lengthened periods of fasting fivn 
irregular or deficient supply of food. It nq 
Ihei) have reference both to quanlity and ^lulil;, 
or serve as well the purpose of a reservoir is la 
eiaborator. 

Il is worthy of notice thai Ihe supply of hiWit 
regulated by circumstances which create iti^ 
maud. ' I attended a case,' aayS Dr. Hoim 
' in which ihere was an abscess of tbe tiva, agj 
n preternatural communication betiFeen ihuin- 
gan and the lungs, through which the bil* ob 
secreted, and discharged by coughine. T\tt 
quantity thus dischai^ was very di&tat iS 
different times. Il was always greater (fis 
meals, and especially for an hour after dltiMi.' 
As a certain measure then, but not tbe SH>r 
quanlity, of bile may always be required, 6<e 
gall bladder may serve 10 retain it for those a- 
casions when Ihe stimulus of eating is tiuTK- 
But on these heads we have doI much morelbu 
conjectural inference. 

Whether the bite in the general mj, ttd 
without the interference of diiotd " "~ 
makes its way at all ii 
asubject of enquiry. 

bile getting into tlie stomach inanyig_. 
in any way, would imply disease; for 1^3 
required Ihis fluid for the fotmalioitof dTfne ii 
would most probably have been coatmd tltat 
Ihe ducts from the liver would have pitil di- 
rectly inlo some port of the stomach, anditduMild 
seem that all return through Ihe pylons into the 
stomach is contrary to ihe obvious conatttKliM 
of the pyloric valve, which b iiianiiestW bntei 
for the passage of matter only in one diitdiiNL 
Richerond, however, supposes that some poiwa 
of the bile always finds its way into tbe **""■"* 
while Blumenboch and others are of a ccntwy 



omit the less probable uses assigned to tbe V 
V. g. of exciting hunger by tegursiutiiig m 
the stomach— a circumstance wht^ we lUn 
can hardly happen during health.' 

The uses of the bile, in Blumenbadi's M 
nion, are, that ' it gradually prccipiut» d 
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fltees and tepamtei the milky chyle from the 
^iiCd and Mioable eullaceous chyme, while this 
Is paMmg Ihrnugh tlie tract of liie small inlet. 
Itnes idler being propelled from (he stomach into 
Ihe duodomni, and diluted by the pancreatic 
iuice. IisepaWes itself,' he continues, ' into two 

Knions, the one serous, the other reainoos. The 
ICT combiDis with the Reces, tinges them, and 
b disdiafged with ihem; the former is probably 
fptxed «iih the ehylc and carried batk into tlie 
thMMl. Tlie bile seems 10 act, moreover, us a 
Ainiulus 10 the peristaltic motion ofthe intestines,' 
It is »qpposeel by Dr. Front, ' ihai during the 
precipitation of the chyle, and the decomposittim 
<lf the bile, a gaseous jiroducl is usually evolved, 
fte nBtsa beromes neutral, and tiuces of an albu- 






min distance from the pylorus, belcnv the point 
•I wUch the bile enters the iniestines; nndgra- 
StuUy lainter in each direction. Un mixing 
*^* chyme out of the body, a distinct pre- 
■'" takes place, and the miimre becomes 
BEaim; but the fomialion of an albaminous 
Brinctple is doubtfiil probably from the want of 
OK poDCttatic fluid. The bitter and bilious 
■natter |nsses otT nilh the (i^eii, while lire !oda 
W the bile firohably combines with (he acid, and 
^tributes to the furmation of chyle. The loss 
■he alkali, which preserves the picrornel in 
nlion, causes the separation of the latter ; and 
'^T. Pnmt bund the distinctive quulities of it 
sore evident the further from the intestine 
u emnined. 

'e contiatie our extract from Dr. Elliolson, 
goes on to say: ' It is no longer wonderful 
ittnjiiuidiceit is so intense that rto bile isseeti 
die IfeCes; and, according to l)r, Fordyce, 
in in artificial obstruction of the choledodius 
ligUure. nutrition continues, Ihough no doubt 
perftctly than in health. For Tiedemann 
Goielin after tying the biliary duct, which 
I on dissection to have continued imper- 
Ibund Ibe thoracic duct still containing an 
ince of matter, yellowish, indeed, fi^m (he 
lice, hut coagulating, and its con^lum be- 
lingred, precisely like chyle; the tmnll in- 
inM had the «oft Hakes usually considered 
le, but thought mucus by Ihetn ; and both 
;e and small intCMiiues contained nearly all 
ptinctjiles, except those of the bile, seen in 
-^ animals; but the contents ot the laige in- 
Wete exceedingly ofTensive. In the less 
orj experiments of MM. I«urel and La- 
the thoracic duct was still full of chyle.' 
ion from these experiments and 
lioM would therefore appear to be, that, 
the bile thus materially aids in sepa- 
ihe chyle from the other portions of the 
lul contents, the chyle Moy be formed 
[bout it, but probably in much infiinor quan- 
f, and in a state of much less perfection. 
with these inferences the eiperiments and 
rrationB of Dr. Dlundell and Mr. Brodie 
It be (bund to harmonise, both of whom, and 
B. ia the first instance, tied the choledic 
for [he purpose of SMerlaining how fiir the 
"W of nutrition, and the formation of chyle, 
dependent upon the supply of bite from 
liver to the duiidenum. 



•Whea an animal,' tayt Mr. Brodie, 'swal- 
lows solid food, the tirst change which it under- 
goes is that of solution in the stomach. In thja 
■late of solution it ia denommated chyme. Tha 
appeanince of the chyme varies according to Iha 
nature of die food. Forexample, in the stomach 
of a cat the lean or muscular part of animal food 
is converted into a brown fluid of the consistence 
of thin cream; while milk is finl separated into 
its two constituent pails of coagulum and whey, 
the former of whicli is afterwards iedis,<ol¥ed, 
and ihe whole converted into a fluid suhstauce 
with very minute portions of coagulum floating 
in it. llnder ordinary cinumatancea ihe chyme, 
as soon as it has entered Ihe duodenum, assumes 
the chaiacler of chyle. The latler is seen mixed 
with excremenlitious matter in the intestine; 
and, in its pure slate, gtscending Ihe lacteal ves- 
sels. Nothing like chyle is ever foimd in the 
stomach ; and Dr. Croul, whose attention has 
been much directed to the chemical examination 
of these ftuids, has ascertained that albumen, 
which is the principal component part of chyle, 
i.i never to be discovered higher than the pylonu. 
Now. in my experiments, which were made 
chiefly on young cats, where a ligature had been 
applied 90 as to ohstmcl Ihe cboledic duct, tlie 
flrsi of these processes, namely the production 
of chyme in the stomach, took place as usual : 
but the second, namely the conversion of chyme 
into chyle, wus invariably and completely inter- 
rupted. Not the smallest trace of chyle was 
discoverable either in the intestines or the lac- 
leals. The former contained a semi-fluid sub- 
stance, resembling the chyme found in the 
stomach, with this difference, however, that it 
heeame of a thicker consistence in proportion as 
it was a greater distance from the stomach ; and 
that, 33 ii approached ihe termination of Ihe 
ileum in the odeum, the fluid port of it had 
altogether disappeared, and there remained only 
a solid substance, dilfeiing in appearance from 
ordinary feces. The lacteids contained a Irons- 
parent fluid, which I suppose to have consisted 
partly of lymph, partly of Ihe more fluid part of 
the chyme, which hod become absorbed. 

' I conceive,' continues Mr, Drodie, ' that these 
experiments are sufficient lo prove that the office 
of the bile is lo change the nutritious part of Ihe 
chyme into chyle, and to separate from It the 
eicrementitious matter. An observation will 
here occur to the physiologist. If the biln be ol 
so much importance in the animal ecouoray, how 
is il that persons occasionally live for a con- 
sideiahle lime in whom the flow of bile into Ihe 
duodenum is interrupted ! On this point it 
may be remarked, 1st. That ii seldom luppens 
that the obstruction of the choledic duct from 
disease b so complete as to prevent the passage 
of the bile altogether ; and Ihe citcumstance ot 
the evacuation bebg of a while color may ptwc 
the deficiency, but does not prove the total tb- 
sence of bite, 2dly, That in the very few bu- 
theniicBted cases which have occurred of total 
obliteration of the choledic duct in the human 
subject, there bcu> been, I believe, always extreme 
showing that llie (unction of nlilri- 



fact of individuals having occasionally lived Ibr 
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R fewweekl or mooOw under these 
only proves that nulrilion may take place to some 
extent without chyle being formed. In my experi- 
ments 1 found diat the more Suid paiu of the 
' chyme had been flbaorbed, and probably this 
would have been sufficient to mainlain life 
during a limited period of time,' 

It seems then, upoD the whole, sufficiently 
eytdenl that the fluid secreted by tiie liver, and 
(Hinsmilted into (he duodenum, has a very con. 
■iderable influence tovards completing the pro- 
cess of chyle formation; there are some other 
notions teapeciing the office of this great vistus 
io the animal economy which are probably some- 
what more hypothetical, but yet do not seem 
destitute of foundation, we mean thai, tike the 
lungs, it helps to rid the system of carbon. Jl 
IB to be recollected that It is only to these two 
viicera, the lungs and the liver, that venous 
blood, bloodcha^^ with carbon, is transmitted ; 
ttnd it is matter of common observation that 
bilious diseases are most frequent in hot climates 
and seasons, which is attributed to the greater 
•fauadance of the bile in those times and circum- 
atances, when leas ca.rboa passes olT by the lungs, 
there not being so much occasion for the absorp- 
tion of heat into the frame. Conformably to this 
&eoty it has been remarked, that ' in the ftctus, 
for whose lempemture tlie mother's heat must 
be sufficient, the lungs perform no liinction, but 
the liver is of great size, and bile is secreted 
tbundanlly, so (hut the meconium accumulates 
considerably during the latter months of preg. 
nancy. We shall see, indeed, that at the very 
time t 

at birth, Ihe liver suddenly lo!ies 
supply of blood. Warm-blooded animals with 
large lungs, living in the air, hxve the liver pro- 
porlionahly smaller than tliose which live partly 
in water; in cold'blooded animals and reptiles, 
which have lunes with large cells, as but slightly 
to decarbonise the blood ; in lish, which get rid 
of carbon but slowly by the gills ; and in the 
molucca, which decorlinise still more slowly 
by gills or lungs, the liver is proportionally 
large. Mote blood flows to the liver accordingly 
ms the lungs are less active organs. In Ihe mam- 
malia and birds it receives the blood of only the 
stomach, intestines, spleen, and pancreas ; but, 
in the cold'blooded, of many other parts ; in the 
tortoise of the hind legs, pelvis, tail, and vena 
acygos; in serpents of the ri^t renal, and all 
the intercostal veins ; in flsh of the renal veins, 
the tail, and genitals, Ii is moreover said that 
in nneumonia and pblhiiis more bile is secreted ; 
and in Ihe blue aiitaie, and other afieclions of 
Ihe heart, that the liver is enlarged. The con- 
Btiluenls of Ihe bile contain a large quantity of 
carbon, which is chiefly in union with hydrogen, 
and under the form of resin or fatty matter, and 
lesin is most abundant in ihe bile of hetbivotous 
•ninials, whose food contains a very large pro- 
portion of carbon and hydrogen. In the lungs 
die carbon may be said to be burnt, whenCv ani- 
mal heat; in the abdomen ii passes off still com- 
bustible." 

Of the UK 0/ Uie ipUen.— T:\ia still continues 
Ui be a physiological problem. That a large 
V.>:u» sliuuld be found without any obvious in- 
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tention seems extraordinary, and Dr. Palty, 
when be is treating on fitud causes, iu(;gen 
' that it may be merely a stuffing, a soft csjdiioa 
to All up a vacuum or hollow, which, utden oe. 
cupied, would leave the pu:kage loox and us- 
steady;' thus supposing, as Dr. Elliotson wlltilj 
atid sarcastically slates ii, that a pad is oeceMarj 
to make the viscera lit. Just as hatters put ttnt- 
fing under the leather ofa lial which is madcu» 
big" for the head. ' When,' he adds, ' I consider 
the stupendous power and design displayed 
throughout nature, I instantly revolt at such tt 
explanation as Paley's, to say nothii^ of in 
anatomical absurdity.' 

The most generally entertained opinion ofte 
office of this viseus is that ii proves subsetnm 
to the stomach and liver, by collecting blood (gr 
the purpose of being sent to these last orpts 
when s more than ordinary supply is l«qiuted; 
and this inference has been drawn from it* 
mode in which Ihe falood'Vesseb of the ndeca 
are connecleil with (hose of the liver and sto- 
mach ; this lasl organ, when it is full, not oalj 
compressing the spleen by its distension, but, 
from the very same pressure, causing a diveriiai 
of blood from the spleen to itself. Mt. Pris^ 
we believe, in a work of great originalily, mi 
the first to combat this supposition, and lomais- 
lain that we have no proof that the repleboo ct 
the stomach effects any material compression <m 
the spleen and its blood-vessels, so as to alat 
the circulation. ' Besides, in ruminating animl), 
ns Blumenbach observes, it lies next ibc first 
stomach or paunch, and, if compressed, miuiba 
so before digestion begins; and in propoKioDH 
Ihe fourth stomach fills, and digestion proctd) 
mure actively, is the distension of the pauuck 
diminished.' 

Sir Everard Home conceived that a gtwl p»- 
portion of the liquid which disappears tem tks 
stomach might ^i from the cardiac extreme af 
this organ into uie spleen, and thence into te 
mass of blood ; but from later experiin«nli ta 
has been induced lo abandou this hjrpothtiii, 
and the real office of ihe spleen still coadinMi 
among the arcana of nature. It is, howna^ 
most probably connected in some way with (ka 
digestive and assimilating functions, asdiliia 
remarkable &ct, long ^o observed, that dw o- 
tirpaiion of this organ sometimes rendcR *• 
bile in the gall bladder pale and inert. Some 
physiologists have recently speculated onlbtllM 
of the spleen in Ihe lymphatic system ; an^ dill 
more lecenlly it has been thought a. leatttfj 
organ with a glandular duct, bul nothing vcqr 
salisfaciory has been elicited from these views of 
the subject, and we repeal that more bets in 
wanting than hitherto we are in possesuoo «f l» 
tender fully evident Ihe precise useof thii liNU 
in ihe animal ecooomy. 

The omenlum would seem principally ot^iaed' 
for the purpose of lubricating the iiiii iiiiiiiiil, s»t 
assisting their constant motion ; but it baa bcc* 
suggested that this also as well as ibe fpkfli' 
may serve asa diverticulum to thevisoeia; 'iC 
says Blumenbach, ' we reflect on the aiagnhr 
structure of the omenlum parvum or. bnali»- 
gastnim especially, we may he inclined lo bdev* 
that there is aoollier, and perhaps 
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fdoe attached to tt unknown at present, and 

^JMOvoable bjr comparative anatomy.' 

1. B<sp«cting the functiona of the large intes- 

ttKs we cBXiDOt do better pei^nps Ihaa present 

to out readets the fbllowing exlnict from Dr. 

Capland. 

'To the functions of the larger intestines may 
*e prai the tenn fication, because it i> in this 
ttloation of ibedigestive canal that ihe.liecal mat- 
ter is found. Id its course l)iraugh the small in- 
testines the alimentary matters are deprived of 
tlkeir cbyle, and of a portion of their aqueous 
puts; the residue n poured into Ihecolon, where 
til course is more alow, and where it assumes new 
The fiecal mass, according to the 
ftopenies which it presents at the cotnmencc- 
■col of the colon, is evidently composed — Ist. 
9f the residue of the Bluuents : and 2d. Of the 
imeDtitial parts of the secretions poured 

lite superior parts of the digestive tube. 

'^fce faces, when they arrive in the rectum, or at 
Ae time of their eipubion from the body, are 
^Mlly increased by the more solid parts of the 
■)•» uliiiiii poured out upon the internal surface 
« the coloD, their more fluid parts having been 



iwing 



) the 



Banti^ and properties of the eiictementitial 

Wt* of these latter secretions, which principally 

roeeed &om thefolliciilarapparalusol'this intes- 

te, that the fitces present distinctive characters." 

G«seoui substances generally are found in 

amlLi or less abundance in tha small intestines. 

nU gas niBy come from more than one source ; 

tnay arise from the change which the allmen- 

ly Mibstances undergo in their course, or it 

ay be secreted by the mucous memhrane of 

tta intestines themseltes. While we would not 

Aogether deny a share in iu production to the 

r, we contend for the latter. We believe 

he mucous membrane of the digestive 
may both secrete gaseous substances and 
anavni them; and we found our belief upon the 
Miowiog circumstances : — Isl. We have proofs, 
derived from experiment and observation, that 
naeoci sobstinces are absorbed and given off 
fruBi the mucous membranes of the respiratory 
apuentus. ad. Pathological facts intimately 
with the functions and properties of 
irane, in different parts of the body, 
toppon the position. We have, however, no 
dMtil that the changes which the alimentary 
HAftances undergo in the stomach occasional y 
give rise to gaseous products, and we believe 
lllal a similar teauU follows the removal of the 
•ictemenlilial matters in the colon and rectum. 
On the urinary secretion, which the reader 
will perceive by turning to the table of arrange- 
meat Bicherand introduces under the head of 
dif eslion, we shall have to offer a few remarks 
whcD considering the subject of secretion ; at 
preseot we shall limit ourselves to remarking 
tksl the transmission of fluids from the stomach 
to ibe urinary orgaiu, and other parts, is a phy- 
sielogical problem that has not been satisfactorily 
MilTed. 



Of Assih 






Assitnilation and absorptionare the processes by 
which that remarkable characteristic of organic 



being, upon which we have commented in the 
intniductory part of the present treatise, is ef- 
fected and maintained. Our author says that a 
definition of life might be taken f^om the sin- 
gular property which is possessed by a living 
being of preserving an inaependence of interior 
temperature through all the chances and changes 
of exterior heat ; but, besides that this principle 
and law jf living matter is sulject to much 
qualiRcation, It appears to us that life is stilt 
better distinguished from inorganic matter by 
the faculty which it possesses of making dead 
matter subservient to its own purposes, of at- 
taching it to itseir, and occasioning it to become 
an integral portion of the organised frame- 
In respect, however, to the absolute nature 
and modus operandi of this faculty there is still 
much of doubt and dispute. Some suppostng 
ihal the repairing functioa is exercised through a 
distinct order of vessels, the lacteals and lym- 
phatics, for which see Ah*to¥Y. Others con- 
ceiving that matters are taken up both from 



parts we say, for we shall afterwards see, when 
on the subject of exhalation and secretion, that 
there is a constant expulsion from the blood of 
matter, part of which is thrown out of the frame 
entirely, and part reabsorbed, or ^ain taken up 
into the circulating mass. 

In the section just concluded on digestion, we 
talked of chyle, and its separations from the 
eSele part of the alimentary mass; but we did 
not pursue this same chyle on to its ultimate 
destination, which is that of the blood vessels 
through the lacteal vessels, openmg in tlie villi 
of the intestines — the small mlesiioes mainly — 
and miming on into the receptacle of the chyle, 
to be conveyed by the thoracic duct ioto the 
blood vessels at the angle, found by the union 
of the subilavian and jugular vein. 

Now no one doubts that these lacteal vessels 
are the main instruments through which nutri- 
tious matter is conveyed into the blood, and by 
which nutrition is thus mainly effected; but there 
ore disputes still existing whether their office is 
actually limited to this function, and whether the 
other portion of vessels wluch with the lacteal 
have been, since the discovery of both of them, 
considered the vessels appropriated alone to the 
process of absorption, are in reality such ; or 
whether the old supposition of imbibition or pe- 
netration through the coats of the veins of matter 
from without, Oie vessels must not be received 
to enable us to account for all the phenomena 
attendant upon absorption. Another point of 
uncertainty, in reference to the function now 
under notice, is this, whether any matter is taken 
up from the outer surface and conveyed into the 
blood-vessels, while the external skin or cuticle 
remains as an entire covering to that surface. 
In other words does ihe surface of the body ab- 
sorb ? It behoves us then in the present section 
not only to enquiie into the rationale of assimi- 
lation and absorption, but to advert to these dis- 
puted particulars. 

In respect to the lacteals and their ufUce, there 
is something very singular in the selecting power 
which they manifest; for, although the chyle is 
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jmplMd U tbeii nuxitlu miiud with diIu^i iuaii«r, and it is supposed tbat ihe mutei owmined n 

ttal other mauer u '^ecinl by them, anil Uie ihekcieals eaUfuigiiitDlbeiiiUpouceil ~~" ''^" 

chyle alone adeded. This power mdecd u ma- celU, which loatter it taken tip b; ■) 

juleMed thioagboui ihe lystem of abtocbenu nuuiing out of them in the way Of abaupba^ 

gpieniiy, tome substantts being chosen, and and that thus lomeilung more thvi a men 

acme left as unfit for lectptioa. Every ooe ha* ngc mechanically, as it were, through the ^ 

seen marks on the skin of iailors aod olhere, u accomplished. 

which have been artificially made by pricking So lar then every thing is lo a certain di 

holes i* the cuticle, aod then rubbing inio thete eiident on the function of aasitoilatioo. 

bole« charcoal or gunpowder; and these marks have seen that a sepaiacian of the chyle 

thus made remain permanent, because the ah- effete mailer is eflected in the upper put of lh> 

(Orbeat power refuses to take the materials with alimentary tube, and that the former is c ' 

which they are made into the mass at circulaiioD. by distinct and appropriate conduita c . _ 

}ndeed we might gire another explanation of this blood-vessels. The chemical composjtioaof iW 

pheoonienon, vii. that fluidity being a aece&%uy chyle we refer to the article L'behist '^— 

circumstance for absorption, these substances are limiting ourselves to saying that tjie c 

not absorbed because uiey are not soluble in the the thoracic duct have been found diSinM^ 

fluids of the body. But a selecting principle u filled, according as the animal upon whiob Im 

■naaifenly in operation throughout the whole eiiambatioD is made shall have f^ted for ■ 1ob( 

absrvbing system ; and Mageai£e has contended time, or have lately taken food : in the latter caw 

ibr this principle, in the lacieals being carried u> the fluid is more albuiniDOus, and teollj chtlifr 

nich an extent, as that they can be made to ab- rous ; b the former it has more of the dannt 

wrb nothing but chyle ; a doctrine, however, of lymph. Doea not this circumstance, by ik 

which seems disproved by the well known eipe- way, in some measure militate agaiuM ihe^fr 

riments of Mr. John iltmm, who, pouring nulk sumption of Magendie; that it is cfayle* m1 

JDlo the mteslinesofa dog, found the laineali soon chyle only thai the lactiferous vessels willciica! 
Sfler filled with it. Dilferent matters too will be Tbe lymphatic systtmof ressels is aoatmm 

taken up by the lacleals, canied through the cir- in appearance to the lacteala that an i ' 

eolation, and afterwards thrown out by emunc- has been made, from this simdarity, i 

loiies; although, with respect to the extent and of their being the exchisi*e absuriients otfibf 

nature of this princi[^, there are coofetsediy general frame, whde the lacieaU are prindfoDy 

•ome reaijons to be doubtful. the absorbents of the chyle. But it mnal be oti- 

What is the [atiouale, it is natural to enquire, served that their open mouths have nenr nt 

of the process by which chyle is received into been discovered, so that when it is Mated Inl 

the minute branches of tbe lacteal^L, and conveyed they arise by such open ori6ces fioio diSeiW 

on lo the blood ? That open mouths are eier- structures, and lake up the Huid which tba ~ 

cised in this case at least, and thai chyle does not sues pour out, we rather talk inferentially tt 

C Irate the coats of the absorbent, has been the way of demonstration, 
onstrated: so that, whatever maybe the laws Besides the chyle separated from the &h 

of absorption in other parts of the rcame, in this the small iDiestinen, there are the balitos d 

there is not merely a selecting but an imbibing cavities, properly so called, especially ihatoftkr 

power displayed, and the chyle once received is fauces uid ot all the mucous tela, the mote nW 

U it were sucked through the vessels by a viial part of those secreted fluids which are ntwM 

Circe, more similar than any other to that of for some time in their ducts, i. e. in the biMk 

capillary attraction in inanimate nature; but the v«siculiEsemiDales,the gall-bladder,fce.,wd 

still different: or at least if there be an actual not a small portion of the slellatiousfluid^vbd 

limilarity in the mode of drawbg up liquids are applied to the common integuments, 
through mbute tubes, aadthetransmissionofthe The solids, aAer performing their futftm 

chyle through the minute lacleals there is in the the animal economy, insensibly melt awqr, ■ 

latter case a regulating farce which must con- are absorbed, as is proved by the gnaUrgiH«l 

■Iderably modify the result; and, altliough it is the thymus gland during in^ncy. of (IcidMsf 

right to call in the aid of natural philosophy for the first teeth, and of the alveoli, aAer aewCBBil 

the etplicatioD of living actions, the mistakes teeth have fallen out. Theconstant chaiprflht 

which our ancestors have been ted into from loo whole osseous system, arising from tbeia ~~^'~ 

largely admitted analogies ought always lo be in renovation of bony matler, may also be ai 
recollection. Indeed this process of absorption is »*»■ 

On the mesentery there are numerous glands slant and so umveisal, that no part of aamg^ 

attached to the lymphatic vessels, and which are ised fiame conunues to have froia daytodnik 

■o situated that the chj'le, in passing on to the same identity; in the fingers which no* nM 

blood, traverses them ; it is of course natural lo the pen of the writer not a particle of the ■■ 

•appose that some operation is performed by matter probably exLils thai conxtiloled lit 

these glands upon the chyle : a supposition which structure of the parts a twelveraonlh lintr —^ 

IS strengihenei] by the (act ihat although under the same mulaliou is incessantly going on tb , 

iome forms of ditease, as in the mesenteric airo- every part and portion of the frame ; an »»■ 

pby of children, the glnnds in question remain ment lias indeed hence been drawn agaimtm 

previous for the transmission of Ihe chyle, the is called materialism, since consciousnea arf 

body nevertheless becomes emaciated, as if from identity remain, while the material paWta 

an insuEBcient supply of chyle to the blood, of the body are thus unceasingly runnii^ iliff 

Thtie glands are cellular in their consUuction, round of m 
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W« bavB ilmdy ioUmaled Ihat iuiaJogy led iu 
(he lufoence that tu tlie lynijiliatics B|ipe^ nearly 
iLeawne ia lUiMlure and peculiarilieiiastbelac- 
tnUs, ilie two i(r***iii9 (ogetlier cooEtiUiie th^ 
wliule of tbe ■hoorbin^ ayttem ; and this is in 
Uulh the geoenily received doctrine of the pre- 
sent day, more especially in (liis caunlry, since 
the analoniy and peculiarities of tbe lymphatic 
system have been bo ably elucidated by the 
Ubon oTHemoitiJt^aHuQteT, and Mr. Cruick- 

Suine Freodi and Aioerican and German 
pbysiolagiils have lately endeavoured to prove 
ifaat the ptiucipal [lait of absorption ia effected 
tfarou^ ihe medium of the veiaa ; Ihu^ in some 
messuK reviving the old doctrine of imbibitton 
iBlu the blood, tiuectly thraugli the coats of ves- 
sels, and not by a di^tiDct and exclusive system 

Tbe Mguments of Magendie and others io favor 
of Tcnotu, na opposed to lymphatic absorption, 
af« ^rtly tbe rolloning : — In tlie iirsl pUce (hey 
tti^ thai the suddenness with which the secre- 
iMMsanaotDetinies aSected is inconsistent with 
tbe aMka of ibe course of absorbed fluids through 
tlw hmpbttic and the thoracic duct (we 
Aould pcrinpt bave pretnised that lymphatic 
ahMipciitti implies this course, since the termi- 
MUion of most of the branches of the lymphatics 
is into the ibotacic duct) ; aitd still further they 
my, that as the urine often becomes tinged in a 
vnrjr sliort time with turpentine, rhubarb, co- 
pula, sod other substances, while no such 
mgc is traceable in the lymph contained in the 
ihaiiwiic diicl, il would seem that this channel is 
not their coui«e to the kidneys. To this, how- 
«*cr, it may be replied, that the lacl militates 
ctfually against venous absorption itself, since 
dw reund of circulation must be pfjYbrmed 
vqaeUy in one case as m the other, and, more- 
«tw Ibc blood is apparently often as free from 
tfaa impregnation adduced, as the contents of the 
IhewcK duct- Not, however, always. 

The objectors further stale that, when the tho- 
■tsc duct of a dog is tied, an infusion of nux 
•oaioa injected into the stomach or rectum, 
kills as <{uickly as though the ducts were per- 
rioua. But in this case the nervous organisa- 
liwi may be the media of transmission ; and 
It i» oot necessaiT to suppose aiiy absorption 
« all for the production of the effect. 

But we must here lind room for one or (wo 
of tbe positive expenmenls in Favor of the im- 
bAu>K power of the renous coats, or uf the 
adrousiim of matter into theblood throu|;h these 
■Mols. A vein waa placed in some acid liquor 
•tilh ii< two extremities projecting from this 
bquar; then a stream of warm water was in- 
jecud through the rein by its orilicei, and, after 
(MAtiniiinu this injection for some time, the cur- 
real of water which passed out of tbe lower 
orifiee of the vein was sensibly impregnated with 
aciiJity. This bet, then, il is urged, proved a 
comiDtuiicalion belween the interior of the 
TtiKi and the liquid in which its eiterior was 
immened; indeed, it showed actual venous 
orplion. But still the lymnhalic physiolo- 
-B reply lo this, that the conaition of a vessel 
y be clanged by subtection to these trials ; 



and It does not follow that the coals of a vesseJ 
would have thus proved [lervious if il had been 
in its natural condilion, and surrounded merely 
by the exhalations of the living body. 

* Three ounces of diluted ^cohol were given 
to a dog; in a quarter of an bour tlte blo^ of 
the animal had a decided smell of alcohol; the 
lymph of ilie thoracic duct had nane. 

' Half a pound of aasaftetida dissolved in the 
stime quantity of honey was given to a horse, 
which was afterwards fed as usual, and killed in 
sixteen hours. The smell of assufistidiL was per- 
ceptible in tlie veins of the stomach, small in- 
testines, Bud ceecum; but not in tbe arteiial 
blood, nor in the lympti.' 

It is allowed by the same author from whom 
we extract the account of tbe las t two eiperiments, 
that in Fiedemann's and Gmelin's trials, among 
a variety of substances taken, colored, odorous, 
or saline, very few could be delected in the 
chyle, but many were found in the blood. 

These and other experiments and observations 
which might be adduced, did our liiniu permit, 
have led la the inference that die only general 
absorbents arc the veins; that the lactcals merely 
lake up the chyle from the food; that tlie lym- 
phatics are not in reality absorbents; aud that 
the villi of the intestines are composed ]»artly 
by venons twigs which absorb all tbe fluids in 
the intestines exceptmg tbe chyle; this last being 
taken up by the lacteals, and going into the 
blood through the receptaculum chyle and tho- 
racic duct. It is supposed, moreover, that the 
intestine fluids having been received by tlie 
veins are carried on to the heart and lungs, 
having first been conveyed into the liver by the 
vena portic, whose function it is minutely to 
subdivide and mix with tbe blood the fluids thus 
absorbed ; which subdivision and intermixture is 
necessary to prevent their proving detrimental. 

The physiologists who thus argue against lym- 
pliatic fibsorption suppose the purpose which 
these vessels serve io the animal economy is 
that of conveyii^ (he floer parts of the blood to 
the heart, as the veiD« convey the grosser and 
colored portion of the fluid. And it must be 
confused that their positions and inferences are 
considerably forcible. But, on the other hand, 
many facts favor (he other side of the question: 
how, for instance, can we explain the circum- 
stance of a poison inseiled into u part of the 
frame, and running often wilh great rapidity 
along the course of a lymphatic trunk, unless 
this last vessel were possessed of an imbibing 
power, and its minute extremities had open 
mouths ? A cancer of the breast may be often 
clearly traced in its progress through tbe ad- 
joining lymphatics into the lymphatic glands of 
the axilla ; and it is too welt known that the ex- 
tirpation of the diseased part is generally uii- 
availmg after the neighbaiiring glands have thus 
taken on disordered action, inasmuch as the 
lymphatic vessels now appear to have absorbed 
into tbe system tliat peculiar something upon 
which cancer depends ; and have convened a 
topical into a constitutional ailment. Who does 
not know, also, that mercurial friction is the 
most availing when performed where the lym- 
phatics and dieir glands are i ' - • • 
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our observations also, on Tarious ioibibilions, vrr 
Wi^l alwajs lo reeoUecl that the lymphatics »re 
Gouoected with tlie veina. Seme experiments 
nave eren propelled mercury into the veoi. 
porte ibrou^ the lymphatic absorbeDii; and 
^together we should say that although much 
nay be advanced on both sides of the question, 
and although great credit is due to the ingenuity 
of the physiologists to wliom we have alluded, 
we haxe still, perhaps, ' reason for belieting 
that the economy of secretion and absorption is 
■ffiMited by two systems of vessels distinct from 
nini amd arteries, and in a stale of health con- 
tinually holding B balance with each other.' 

If absorption effectfd by the surface ? or, in 
ether worcis, does the akin while it is entire — the 
outer skin-— admit of the entrance into the body 
of any mailer from without ? This question, 
tike^t of lymphatic absorption iuclf, is still 
unsettled among physiolos^ts, some embracing 
one, others arguing on ihe other side. 

It is well known thai by bathing the body in 
water thirst is oftentimes much alleviated, as is 
iometimes done by sailors when their supply of 
ftesh water failn them; they often, indeed, in 
order lo allay (hirst, strip theit shirta off, dip 
them into the water, and put them on wel. Here, 
it should stfem, say those who defend the doc- 
trine of cutaneous absorption, that some of the 
fluid applied to the surhce must gel into the 
fluids of the body. No; say their opponents, 
that does by no means follow; and we may 
ascribe the relief from thirst by this expedient, 
upon the principle of the grateful sensations pro- 
duced, and the consequently altered conditions 
of those parts upon which thirst depends. 

By the much quoted experiment of Dr. 
Wa)^on, as well as by several others, it haa 
however been shown that the acluxl weight of 
the body ia occasionally increased without taking 
any thing into the stomach. Dr. W, gave a 
Hewmarket jockey, previously to a race, a glass 
of wine, which weighed little more than an 
ounce, and upon his being weighed immediately 
after the course he was found to have increased 
thirty ounces, notwithstanding there must hare 
fteea considerable eipendilure of the fluids by 
perspiration. Here, however, the objectors to 
absorption by ihe surface are furnished with a 
reply ; and they suggest that the matter by which 
ibe additional weight was giren to the body 
might have been taken in by the lungs, which 
all allow ore absorbing surfices, broause ihe 
cells are not, as on the exterior of the body, 
lined with cuticle. In order to meet this objec- 
tion, experiments have been made of application 
to Ihe surface of mallets while the person was 
breathing through an aperture so that none of 
the matter, if any were diffused in the room, 
could have been taken into the syslem by the 
lungs ; in some instances the results of these 
trials have lavored one, and in others the oiher 
side of the questiou; and, probably, as well in 
this as in most other cases, an intermediate in- 
ference is the true one. Absorption may be ge- 
nerally difficiUt while ihe epidermis or soirf 
■kin is entire; but it does not seem lo form a 
complete barrier against the admission of every 
thing from without. 



Richerand has Lhe following remarks oo thi> 
subject :— * The increased ireight oF the body 
oiler exercise in wet weather ; die abundant k- 
cretion of urine after ramaining long in th* haili ; 
tbe manifest enlargement of ibe g-lands of the 
groin afler keeping Ibe feet immerwd for i coo- 
Atdetable time in wnler; the effects of meca til 
frictiotts, &c., show in an unquestionable mannn 



stances. It must, however, be tiikea ii 
that tlte means which promote cutaneous abiatp- 
tion, operate at least as much by aliernif U» 
structure of the epidermis as by increasing lie 
action of the^bsorhmg surfaces. In this miMtf 
lhe bath appears to operate by softening Ikr 
texture of the epidermis ; and frictions by nuMf 
and displacing its scales,' 

This last iuiimalion of Ricberand w« Und 
deser^-es particular attention in reference tolh 
point in dispute ; for it should seem thai wut 
out actual abrasion of the outer skin iu Ufvi 
may, by rubbing or softening, be so taken tf 
temporarily from the absorbing suriace of tbc 
inner skin as lo occasion substances lo «MV 
which would not otherwise. We all know tU 
where the cuticle is thin absorption i* al 
with less difficulty than in other parts, ana n 
rubbing certain matters on tbe surface will a 
caaionally procure Ifiem an inlet when nwri 
placing them on the surface would not In 
proved sufficient. The writer of thil | 
often appeared lo succeed in order 
men to be rubbed wiih castor oil, ii 
the irritability of the stomach had p 
admission of purgalites by the mo 
one case, after a good deal of this kiocial 
some castor oil was delected in I* 
could not well be accounted for in any otberMV 
than by absorption from the furface : the w"' " 
liowever, not being actually abraded. 

The settling indeed of this dispute, leapadu 
cutaneous absorption, it not a matter menh- « 
physiological curiosity ; bui necessarily winU 
nave considerable bearing upon the qoeiiMM d 
the medicinal powers of impregnated b•th^ mi 
other external applications tie)ond the c'uvtB 
stances of temperature or friction. Bui in 
should he wandering from our pn^sent dniy it 
pursuing this path of investigation. 

OV THE ClRCLL*T10K OF tHE BuMD. 

Had we been writing before ilie UMcfAa 
great Harvey, the title of this section woi" ' 
been — on the motion of the blood, and 
that nothingcould havebeensaid but wh 
some sort vague, hypothetical, and unsati' 
To Harvey, and to llarvey alone, are we i 
for the demonsttalion of the course th 
lakes in its distribution to the several and ct^ 
rate parti of the body ; although he otitijMd 
only obloquy for his pains, and his piaclki H* 
physician became diminished in copseqtMnw 
Hiirvey was physician to Bailholemew's horn- 
tal ; he was forty-one when he promulgaUd M 
doctrine, and be is entitled to ilie gloiTi aq* 
Hume, of having made lhe discovery ■ bf tm- 
soning alone, wiUioul any admixture of aPw W ' 
lie deduced the inference that the blood fjKi 
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from and lo ihe heart in a circular way, |i<'<'><^'- 
polly (rom the disposilioa of Ibe ralves of (hal 
ncui, and which are clearly so constructed as to 



lery is opHWd, the jet that flows from the punc- 
ture does M in a direction from the heart, aud the 
flow is in the coDtrary direction when we open a 
rem, and a ligature upon an artery cauHing blood 
lo accuwtUte on the side nearest the heart, 
nhilc a b^lure on a vein occaaioas the swell 
beyond ibe puncture, lie found too that aaimsU 
tiled to death by wounds in arteries or veins. 
SulHcquenlly the _course of the blood waa de- 
monstrated by microscopic observations on cold 
blooded nunols. as on fro^, which show a per- 
petual flow of blood from ihe heart lo the arte- 
ries, and thence into the veins, completing Ihe 

The dreolation was, it must be admilted, 
obscardy hinted at by Servetiii, n Spanish pby- 
siaan, who was burnt to death Iw Calvin m 
1553, bi impugning a belief in the Trinity ; but 
tbe pMU|pe on which so much stress has been 
kid ai ID anticipation of tbe Harveyan di^- 
tortfj, md which the writer of this paper has 

id for the purpose of aMetiainingiti scope 

ipass, clearly amounts to nothing more than 

luncement of the pulmonary circulation ; 

id ereo that made in so obscure and imperfect a 

mneru to give the impression of IbediscQvcrer'n 

Eteiig icarcely aware of the nature and uneM of 

hta own diicorery. 

In the inicle A-iatomy will be found an ac- 
fountof Ihe structure, form, and poaiiion, of the 
hunkD heart; to that account, in p^es 175 and 
328, of vol. ii.we refer the reader ; here merely call- 
w; atteotionto the circuniEtance that Ihe organ is 
Kiniished with valves or circular folds of mcin- 
bianes that are lo constructed aa to Ikll down 
and admit the passage of a fluid inlo'ils cavity, 
but to be taised up by the contraction of the 
VHitricle so as to prevenl the exit of the fluid in 
Ibe same direction in which it entered ; it wa; 
from this construction of the heart, and from o1)- 
■en-ing laltiilar bodies at the mouths of (he 

Klitood-vessels from the heart, which, as we 
jiut slated, led Harvey lo those reflections 
wkicb lemiinated in his asceftninment of the 
tircutation ; and ii is of great consequence for 
iW physiological student lo preserve a constant 
■nd cleat recollection of the valves of Ihe heart, 
tm *«11 as of the pulmonary artery and aorta, in 
orier to become familiar with the mode in which 
the vital fluid efleeu its circuit — vital fluid, we 
••jF — not under the notion Ibat vitality can be 
pradicBted of the blood any more than of other 
pHTla of a Uving organised body, bul merely to 
«a t p w» that this fluid is as il were the fountain 
fmn whence all parts of the system are supplied 
Willi pabnltim for Ihe various processes and ope- 
bMims of life. Thai life i5 m the blood is as 
bwdpWloaophyalmost astosaylhalthe soul is in 
tbe pmeal gland, or ihal aHections reside in the 
bout; oil notions of thus localising Ihe living 
principle ought to be abandoned, with indeed 
every other that leads lo the inferencp thai we 
can, by satrehing. find out what life is, or where 

Vol. XVll. 



There is a great difficulty in following ihc 
course of Ihe arteries from (heir commencement 
in the heart to their flnal destination. Authors 
talk of minute branches ending in ihe open 
moulh.s of eihalants which pour out a particular 
fluid, either on the surfaces of membranes or by 
themselves; and these inferences are made rather 
from what is seen in the vray of eflect than of 
actual structure, for no microscopic observations 
have hitherlo succeeded in Iraeing these open 
endings of the vesscb ; and it is to this moment 



whether the whole of what we are generally 
accustomed to consider exhalation or aecKtion 
from open extremities may not be merely ooz- 
ings through the sides of close vessels. At any 
rate the termination of arteries into the veins is 
the only one, as stated in the aKicle ANtTtiMv. 
which has yet been absolutely demonstrated. 

When considering the very curious suhjecl of 
absorption we alludai to Ihis question of vascular 
termination ; at present we have only to do with 
the mode in which Ihe communication is accom- 
plished between Ihe system of arteries and that 
of veins, or rather with the manner in which the 
blood is conveyed from one lo another part of 
this admirable machinery. 

The blood, returning from its circuit round 
tbe body, is received into the tight or anterior 
auricle and ventricle; from thia cavity it is pro- 
jected through the great pulmonary arteries into 
the lungs ; having circulated through these 
organs it returns by the pulmonary veins into 
the leftor posteriorauricleand ventricle, whence 
il gels inlo the aorta, through which it passes on 
to be distributed through the various ramiflca- 
lions of the arterial system, to be returned inlo 
the right or anterior part, whence we began the 
description of the blood's course. Neither right 
aud left, nor anterior and posterior, are correctly 
descriptive of the sides of the heart, and physio- 
logists often now use the term pulmonic to de- 
note the side of the heart which used lobe called 
the ri^t, and systemic lo indicate the left: Ihe 
right as we have said being that pari from which 
the lungs receive their supply of blood, aud ihe 
left beingthe pari for the supply of the whole sys- 
tem ; Ihis last being, as mi^l be supposed, and 
as we have already said (see AntTOUT page 268) 
the most powerful of the two cavities, A son 
of double circulation, it will be observed, is thus 
effected, one through the lungs, and Ihe other 
ihrough the body genecally, a fiict to which we 
shall have to calf the attention of Ihe reader in 
the next section, which will treat of Ihe respira- 
tory process, and the purpose which it serves in 
Ihe animal economy. 

The motions of the heart are described as an 
alternate systole and diastole, or contraction and 
relaxation, of the auricles and ventricles in suc- 
cession. Thus, when the ventricles distended 
wiih blood contract upon their contents lo force 
the blood inlo the pulmonary artery and aorta, 
Ihe auricles at thb moment relax and receive a 
IVesh supply from Ihe pulmonary teiu ind 
from the vena cavx. On applying tlie ear or 
8 Stethoscope, says Dr P.llioison, lo Ihe rwrion 
of Ihe heart, ihe distinci sound of the nctioii 
Y 
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of ihe venlriclei .-uid auricle* may M once 
b« pereeiTBd. At ihe moment of the arte- 
rial putse is heard a dull sound, nnd immedi- 
ately afterwards, wilbout any interval, a clearer 
sound, similar to the noise of a valve or to the 
licking of a dog. The fottoer ari»«9 from Uie 
aclion of the veutricles, the latter from that of 

The former occupies about three-fourths of 
the whole lime, the latter one-fourih or one- 
third, and then a pause occurs of another one- 
foutih. Thi« is termed the rhythm of the heart's 

The sounds of the heart are ordinarily heard 
in health between tlie cartilages of the fourth 
and seventh ribs, 'and under the inferior parts of 
the sternum ; those of the left side of the heart in 
theformersituBlion, thoseoftherighlio the latter. 

The shock or stroke occun al the conlrac- 
tioD of the ventricles. The force and extent of 
ihe sound and of the shock, and the rhylhio of 
Ihe heart's actioa are variously altered in disease, 
and other sounds superadded. 

'ir,'sByB Richerhand,andne shall here make a 
long extract from this excellent physiologist, ' I 
am asked why the four cavities of the heart do 



It all c 



>r that it 



to assign the final tlian ihc proximate 
^e contraction of these cavities had been simul. 
taneous, instead of heing successive, il is evi- 
dent thai the auricles could not have emptied 
themselves into the ventricles. The alternate action 
is moreover absolutely necessary, as ihe heart, 
any more ihan ihe other organs, is unable to 
keep up a perpetual action, the principle of its 
motion which is soon exhaused being incapable 
of restoring Itself except during rest- But the 
alternations of action and repose in organs, 
which, like the heart, perform functions essen- 
tial to life, must be extremely short in their du- 
ration, and at very close intervals. 

'The cavities of the heart, however, are not 
entirely passive during dilatation, and the aclion 
at that oigan does not wholly depend on the 
excitement of the blood in iis parictes (a ques- 
tion that has been dispuied), since the heart.-after 
it has been torn from Ihe body of a living ani- 
mal, palpitates, its cavities contract and dilate 
though quite empiied of blood, and appear 
agitated by allemate motions, which become 
tiiotet as the pari gets cold. If you attempt to 
check the diastole (dilatation) of the heart, ihis 
organ resists the hand which compresses il, and 
its cavities appear endowed with a power which 
Galen termed puliive, in virtue ol which they 
dilate to receive ihe blood, and not because they 
receive il. In thai respect Ihe heart diBers 
essentially from the arteries whose dilatation is 
occasioned by the presence of the blood, whal- 



to be proved 

of moving independently of the presence of the 
blood libit 13 a question to which we shall im- 
mediately tulvert). An artery (continues Rich- 
erhand) tied and empiied of blood, 
between the Iwo ligatures, but is no longer 
to move in alternate contractions. 



'The heart manifestly shortens iiaelf, and ihe 
base approaclkes towards the apel during Uh 
systole or contraction of the ventricles. If it 
became elongated as some anatomisli have 
thought, the Iricusped and niclial valves would 
be iucapable of fulhtling the functions to ahicti 
they are destined, since the columnse ci 
whose tendons are inserted in the edees of ihnt 
valves, would keep them applied to ibe puirto 
of the ventricles. The pulsations which lie t& 
in the intervals between the cartilages a( Ua 
fifth and sixth Inie ribs are occasioned bj Ik 
apex of tlie heart which strikes aiiainsl the p 
etes of the chest. In the explanation of i 
phenomenon it is not necessary ta adail 
elongation of the heart during iu syMole; i 
sufficient lo consider that the base of the b 
in which the auricles are situated, icstt ap 
the vertical column, and that these two oviiIb^ 
by dilating at the same time, and by iheii m^ 
lily lo move the vertebrte before which ihtyM 
situated, displace the heart and thnui it icma- 
wards and forwardg. This motion depemblik^ 
wise on the effort which the blood s«sit inc '' 
aorta makes to bring to a straight line the 
valure of the artery, which reacts and ei 
downwards and forwards the whole maMfiJ 






ipended ti 

Magendie's remariis on the 
heart as externally perceived ar 

' Each lime ihe ventricles c 
bulk of Ihe heart is suddenly ei 
and the apex of the organ strikes the left p 
of the chesi opposite the space betwca tbt 
sixth and seventh true ribs. 

' This displacement forwards of the iaA 
during the systole has given rise lo a kog ud 
obslinate controversy; some prelmd tblt tte 
iieart shortens in conlToctiog; othcn wauB ' 
that it lengthens, and thai il ought nectaM 
lo do so ; for without this it would not bi i 
to strike the parietes of the iborax, as il is n 
ihiin an inch distant from it during the ditili 
A great number of animals were nseleisliF b 
ficed for the purpose of studying the matiMi 
the heart, and the heart was seen to leoglbeii i 
shorten by different observers at the saM A 
But what experiment was not able to pMtn 
very simple argument accomplished. BMt 
happened to drop in during the dispul^ u 
showed that if tlie heart lengthened ndwnv 
tole, the nictral and tricuspid t'alves bfl duoD 
by the camous columns would not be able id 
shut the auriculo-ventricular openings. The 
advocates for the lengthening of the IwBil "" 
longer held out ; but il remained to be den 
sirated in what manner, when the mttril 
shortened, the heart directs itself forward-' 

Senoc showed ihal this phenomenoa d 
on three thmgs; 1st. The dilalatio: ' ' 
cles, which is made during the c 
the ventricles; 2d. The dilatation of ite HBR'fl 
and pulmonary artery, in consetjuenoe cf A ■ 
introduclion of the blood, propelled thi^a If ■ 
the ventricles ; 3d. The erection of the anil al 
the aorta, produced by the contraction «f ttf I 
left ventricle. 

As Ihe determination of this pnnt ii ■ 
ler not merely uf curiosity, but has lone pncfr I 
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tal bearing especially in reference lo disordered 
CondilioDS of the organ, and iU consequent 
BOTeineDU,we shall further exiiact from anoiiisr 
ariFbraled physiologist a passage rererriug to ihe 
dispute, and add tbe comlnenU on the passage 
I ly an Me physiologist of this country. 

' Tbe tytlolc,' saya BlumeDboch, ' of the len- 
icle«, upon which is Mid to be spent one-third o( 
■e time rf the whole action of the heart, is per- 
vtned in mch a way that theii external portions 
tc drawn towards their septum, and the ape\ of 
tbe heart lavards the base.- This at first sight 
na dixprored bythe circumstance of the apex 
•trikinf against the left t;ipple, and consequently 
■ppeanag elongated, — a circumsiance, however, 
to be aUribnled lo the double impetus of the 
Uood, AowtDf! into the auricles and expelled 



r. Elliolson 

' Ur- W. Hanter accounted for thu b 1746. 
Tlie tyMi4e and diastole of the heart simply 
~R)uld not produce luch an elTeci ; nor could it 
k>*e been produced if it had thrown the blood 
Imo a scnu^l tube in the direclion of the axis 
«f ifcc left ventricle, a> is the case with fiah and 
•Mm other classes of animals; but by ihrowiu^ 
die blood into a curved tube, viz. the aorta, that 
wUfj U its cnrre endeavours to throw itself 
low k ttraight line Lo increase its capacity ; but 
Ae Borta being the fixed point against the back, 
and tbe b«art in some degree loose and pendu- 
lous, th« influence of its own action is thrown 
upon itself, and it is lilted from and against tbe 
iaiide of the chest.' 

'Tliough this IS generally allowed,' continues 
Dr. E., ' llaller remarks that in the fiTJg also, 
which ha* ■ >IiaiE;hl aorta, the point of the heart 
Bovoi forward during the contraction ; and 
some lay that while the heart of a dog coniinues 
■o palpitate aflei being extracted fcoiD the chest. 
■he apex ia lifted up at each contraction of the 
eiMMv Tentricles. 

'tIw occurrence is asciibable likewise in 
tome measure to ilie distension of the auricles ; 
for Haller bund the apex give the usual stroke 
H the nippte on his distending the left auricle 
Willi air, and Senac has shown a similar influence 
Aom Ibe ri^l auricle also.' 

Dr. Baicwr has the followmg passage on this 

• When the hlood is forced into the arteries 

diair curvatures near where they issue from the 

welrides are from thi>ir distension lengthened, 

■nd extended towards straight Itnei; and, caus- 

ias the bean to palpitate in their motions, com- 

K taal h to describe the segment of h circle, when 

Hnm apex moving aslantad and sinistrad, is made 

Bto rtnke ^amsl tha left side. The same kind of 

Knoaion having also been obsen'ed by Ihe cele- 

It^ued llaller in distending the left or systemic 

UlricU, it must follow that the stroke which is 

|^T«D to the side may be ihe eSect of two dis- 

'■*" cither acting separately or in com- 

tactine on b henrt obliquely situaled 

^e cavity of the thorax, where the 

^•pect of the base is aslanlad and dexttad, and 






that of the apex siniitrad and sacrad. In com 
bmation as the first of the two by removing the 

Eressure will fiiciliiate the influx of the venous 
lood into the left or systemic auricle which is 
situated dorsad; so the second, by Ihe influx of 
blood into tlie auricle, will contribute in its turn 
lo (acilitate the circular motion of the heart pro- 
ceeding from the arteries.' 

The power of the heart is in some measure 
restrained by the pericardium, and this circum- 
stance ought always lo be taken into consider- 
ation, both in natural and diseased conditions of 
the organs. 

Id respect lo the quantity of blood ohich is 
tianamitied at each veniticukr cantraciion or 
systole into the arterial system, opinion in some 
measure varies. Blumenbach estimates the 
quantity transmitled into the aorta by each con- 
traction of the ventricle at about two ounces, 
and he supposes thai all the blood of Ihe body 
must pass through the heart seventy-five times 
every hour. 'That the powers of the heart can- 
not, he says, ' be accuiaiely calculated is clear 
upon reflecting thai neither the volume of the 
hlood projected at each pulsation, nor the celerity 
nor distance of its projection, much leas the 
obstacles lo the powers of Ihe heart, can be ac- 
curately determined. A rough calculation may 
be made by taking every probable conjecture to- 
gether; V. c, if the mean mass of the blood is 
considered as ten pounds or 120 ounces ; tlie 
pulsation seventy-live in a minute, or 4SO0 in 
an liour; and Ihe quantity of blood expelled 
from the left ventricle at each contraction as two 
ounces ; it follows that all the blood must pass 
through the heart seventy-live limes every hour.' 
The mean quantity of blood is however estimated 
too tow by this physiologist. Iticherand on the 
same subject expresses himself in the following 

The quantity of blood which each contraction 
of tbe veniriclea sends inio the aorta and pul- 
monary artery most probably does not exceed 
two ounces In each of these vessels. The force 
with which the heart acts on the blood which it 
sends into them is but imperfectly known, how- 
ever numerous the calculations by which It has 
been endeavoured lo solve this physiological 
problem. In lact, from Keil, who esliraiites at a 
few ounces only the (inceof the hearl, toBorelli, 
who makes it amount to 180,000 lbs. we 
have the calculations of Michelot, Jurine, Ro- 
binson, Morgan, Hates, Sauvages, Cbeselden, 
&c.; but, as Vecy D'.\zyr observes, not one of 
these calculations is without some error, either 
anatomical or arithmetical; hence we may con- 
clude, with Hatler, that the force of the heart is 
great, but that it is perhaps impossible to eiti- 
male it with mathematical precision. If we 
open tbe chest in a living animal, and make a 
puncture in its heart, and introduce a. finger 
into the wound, prelly considerable pressure it 
felt during the contraction of the ventricles. 
'And,' says Blumenbach, 'ihe impetus of the 
blood passing ftom the heart may be conceiveil 
by Ihe violence and altitude of the stream, pro- 
jecting from a large wounded artery, situated 
near iL I have seen tbe blood driven at first lo 
the distance of aboui live feel from the cannid 
V2 
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of an adult and robust roan. The experiments for the systole and diastole of the heart, its alter- 
of Hales/ our author goes on to say, ' in which nate and unceasing contraction and dilatation, a 
the blood was received into very long glass tubes vague one, not out of any disrespect to the great 
filed to the arteries of living animals, and the physiologist who has proposed it, but on the 
lengrth of the projection measured, are indeed ground of its being merely a substitution of 
beautiful, like every thing done by this philoso- words for things, and a confounding the notioQ 
pher, who was calculated by nature for such en- of final and efficient causes — a mistake wfaiei 
quiries. But, if the force of the heart is to be esti- pervaded the reasonings of the ancients wIm 
mated in this way, we must take into account the they discussed the question of qualities aid 
pressure of the volume of blood contained in the powers, but which ought not to have disfigud 
tube, and gravitating upon the left ventricle, the otherwise masterly speculations and phikm- 
The result of Hales's calculations was, that the phising of Mr. John Hunter; and we are the 
blood being projected from the human carotid rather disposed to dwell upon the error, bm- 
to the height of seven feet and a half, and the much as there may be a disposition to reoeire it 
surface of the left ventricle being fifteen square proportioned to the merit of the person pro- 
inches, a column of blood weighing 51*5 lbs. pounding it. We are not indeed alone in oar 
was incumbent upon the ventricle, and overcome severity of comment in the present instaMt 
by its systole.' We recollect being struck some twenty yean 

It is sufficiently evident, as indeed the later since with the same kind of objection we » 
physiologists have admitted, that vital forces are now urging to language of this kind, in Dr. Bed- 
not susceptible of the same kind of calculations does*s prerace to Brown's Elements of Medidoe; 
and estimates as those exerted upon inert mat- and in an able book which now lies before ufve 
ter ; and that therefore estimates founded upon meet with the following remarks on the dodrJM 
the analogies of natural philosophy generally of ' the stimulus of necessity.' 
must in their very nature be fallacious. It is ' Mr. Hunter's Treatise on the Blood h a 
however at the same time evident that the heart work,' says Dr. Mason Good, ^ of sudi steriivg 
must act with very considerable force in bring- merit, so rich in facts, and so valuable in its »• 
ing about the circular impetus, even though we marks, that, notwithstanding a few nice ipn 
admit that it may be much assisted by £e ac- and chimerical speculations mat oocasiooally be^ 
tion of the vessels themselves. How far these wilder it, there is no book on physiology wUd 
last are instrumental towards completing the the student ought to study more assranoia^ 
process we are presently to investigate; but let Yet I am much afraid that the language nov 
us first enquire what it is that excites the heart read,' alluding to the quotation we bive aboie 
to contract, and consequently to propel its con- made, ' has no great deal of meaning in it; nd 
tained blood ? The ancients were satisfied in that it does little more than tell us that the hevt 
replying to this question by supposing a pul- contracts because it does contract, 'or, rather, tbt 
sine virtue or power in the heart by which it the circulation takes place because it takes 
commenced ana carried on its actious ; and Mr. place.' 

John Hunter, in later times, talked with but lit- But the question recurs, what is the immediaif 

tie more precision of * the stimulus of necessity' or efficient cause of the heart's perpetual, or 

exciting the organ to contract. The following rather alternate, motion? Some have ascribed 

are the terms employed to express this idea by It^is to the stimulus of the blood acting upon ik 

the able physiologist whom we have just named, peculiar irritability of the heart ; some to the a> 

'The alternate contraction and relaxation of the citement of the nervous system ; and othentaa 

heart constitute a part of the circulation ; and vacuum taking place in the cavities, into wbki 

the whole takes place in consequence of a ne- according to the common laws of derivatioa, a 

cessity, the constitution demanding it and be- it has been expressed, a vacuum takes fbety 

coming a stimulus. It is rather, therefore, the and, blood thus rushing in, a contraction 

want of repletion which makes a negative im- sarily occurs to prevent over distension, 
pression on the constitution, which becomes the It would seem fair to infer that no one 

stimulus, than the immediate impression of principle can be looked up to as the aoie 

iiomething applied to the heart. This we see to of the phenomenon in question, and Ait those 

be the case wherever a constant supply, or some who are busily employed on the one had to 

kind of aid, is wanted in consequence of some prove that it is the stimulus of the blood, aad 

action. We have as regularly the stimulus for on the other that it is that of the nenci, arr 

respiration ; the moment one is finished an im- both right and hoth wrong. Oxygen, as Ae 

mediate demand taking place ; and, if prevented, universal excitant, was the favorite didnm 4 

as this action is under the influence ot the will, some physiologists soon after the pnenmilic 

the stimulus of want is increased. We have the doctrines of animal life came to be propounded; 

stimulus of want of food, which takes place but, as will be seen in the chapter on Rofn- 

regularly in health, and so it is with the circula- tioriy a great deal had been taken for granted ia 

tion. The heart, we find, can rest one stroke, reference to the reception of oxygen into Ae 

but the constitution feels it ; even the mind and blood, or its absorption by that fluid, wbkl 

the heart are thereby stimulated to action. The subsequent experiments and reasonings have ■ 

constant want in the constitution of this action some measure invalidated, 
in the heart is as much as the constant action of Perhaps the account given by Blumenbadi of 

the spring of a clock is to its pendulum, all the rationale of the heart's action is as simple aid 

hanging or depending upon each other.' satisfactory as any that has been offered. V« 

VV e have above called this mode of accounting shall therefore u^e the freedom of extractiog ^ 
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h ihe cacnniiinis of his able Ir 



Hw wonderful anil, while life remarns, coii' 

it alren^h of the heart a univenally allowed 

(A depend upon ils irriUbility, in which it my 

)i|u turpusea. especially a> in duratioo, every 

' ermnscular pari. 

That Ihe parietes o( Ihe cavities are exciled lo 

.CDDtraction by iheilimulusoF the blood is proved 



M aRbrding it tlie stimulus of blood for a longer 
period than the other, 

' And yet,' suys Dr. Bllloison, in remarking 
on this pasu^, 'the heart of frogs cootraclsand 
Rlaxes allemately for a lengih of time when 
out of the body and destitute of blood.' And 
W alludes further lo Ihe experiments of Mr, 
Brodie, who divided ihe great vessels in rabbits, 
Mid fouud the action of the heart ' apparently 
VBatlered for at least two minutes alter ihut 
•itciii and the great blood lessels were empty of 
fctood.' ' Bui Ihe quantity of blood,' our com- 
tsentalor very properly adds, ' greatly influences 
ibe action of the heart.' 

Btnmenbach goes on to say, ' The great influ- 
•nee of the nerves over the heart is demonstrated 
hf the size of the cardiac nerves, and by the 

Ct sympathy between the hear! and most fiinc- 
I, howe*et difleicnl, A convincing; proof of 
•fU» ia the constant sympalliy of the heart during 
ikm HHMt perfect health with all th« passions and 
wttb the prim« vis in various disorders. 

•Tbefreal importance ofbloodio the irritability 
«f the bean is evident from ihe great abundance 
of blood vessels in its tnuscular substance. 
. ' Ife*ertheless it is very probable that the im- 
portauce of ihe nerves in this respect is greater 
ja llie voluntary muscles,3nd of tlie blood in the 
kmn. 

' fieiides lliese two powers of Ihe heart there 
It another which is mechanical, dependent upoa 
alninnre, and contributing greatly in all proba- 
Utty to sustain the circulation. Fur, when the 
Uood ii expelled from the contracted cavities, a 
ncuum lakes place, into which, according to ihe 
emmDon taws of derivation, the blood from Ihe 
tenout ininks must rush, being prevented by 
meau of valves From regurgitating.' 

As the principle of vacuum to which Blumen- 
hsch here alludes will be found an important 

Eially 10 Ihe cotmeiion which the respi- 
wiOi the circulatory process, we shall 
r extract the remarks of Dr. E. on the text 
•f his author, in reference to this point. ■ The 
X of the vacuum pointed out by Iludiger, 
(•larned upon by Dr. Andrew Wilson, and men- 
lioned m probable by Haller, John Hunter, &c.. 
1 been very ably displayed by Dr. Carson of 
'Mpool. "The quantity of blood, the length of 
CHirse, and the various obstacles opposMl to 
in progress,render,in his opinion, thv merepro- 
""'*'• power of the heart insufficient to main- 
lie virculaliun petpclually. Bui assistance 
be giveu by the vacuum, which lakes place 
in all the cavities of the o^n when the conti^us 
^ou of the muscular fibres is over. The blood 
is ibiu dnwn into each relaxed cavity, and Ihe 
heart performs the double nflice of a furcit)g and 



a suction pump. The situation of ilie valves of 
ihe heart is thus explained : — Tliere are valves 
between the auricles and ventricles, and at the 
mouths of ihe two great arteries, because behind 
each of these four opening:; is a cavity of tin? 
heart, alternately dilating and affording a vacuum 
into which, were there no valves, the blood would 
be drawn retrograde. At Ihe venous openings 
of the auricles no valves exist, because lliey do 
not open from a cavity of the beari— from a part 
ever experiencing a vacuum; and, therefore, the 
lilood cannot, wheu the auricles contract, move 
retrograde, but will net^essarily press forward 
into the ventricles, which at lliat moment are 
offering a vacuum.' — ' All allow thai, when the 
heart is relaxed, ils cavities enlarge, though some 
ascribe this lo its elaslicily, and others regard it 
as a necessary consequence of the arrangement of 
its fibres. Experimeni proves ibe same. Dr. 
Carson extracted the hearts of some frogs, and 
immedialely put them into water, blood warm. 
They were thrown into violent action, and upon 
some .occasions projected a small stream of a 
bloody color through the transparent fluid. The 
water could not have been projected unless pre- 
viously imbibed. Il was lliouglil thai a stream 
of the same kind continued to be projected at 
eveiy succeeding contraction, but that after the 
first or second il ceased lo be observable in con- 
sequence of the fluid, supposed to be imbibed 
and projected, losing its bloody tinge, and be- 
coming transparent, or of the same color with 
the Quid in which the heart was immersed. The 
organ was felt lo expand during relaxation — a 
fact slated long ago by Hechlin.' 

A vacuum, in some way or oilier, or in some 
part or other, produced as one of the principles 
connected with circulating agency, is contended 
for by several physiologists. Dr. Barry has re- 
cently referred this vacuum lo Ihe respiratory 
process in a manner different from Dr. Carson, 
and we have just been looking over a paper in 
the Lancet, which attributes it to the repeated 
closing of the gloUii ; bul we must not allow 
ourselves lo proceed at present further into this 
enquiry, bul go on to Ihe consideration of ano- 
ther disputed point, viz. whether this projectile 
force of die heart, connected with its properties 
of suction, supposing them to exist, be sumcient 
to convey the blood the whole round of its cii^ 
cuil, or whether the vessels through which it 
flows are at all, or lo what extent, auxiliary forces ; 
whether, in other words, the arteries and veins 
are mere conduits, or whether any share is con- 
iribiiled by them lo the propulsion of the blood. 

Dr. Harvey, the great discoverer of the citcu- 
lalion, supposed the whole ptojeciing nowet to 
reside in the heart, in which opinion he nas been 
followed by physiologists of much note ; and in- 
deed the doctrine of the passivity, in some mea- 
sure, of the arterial tubes has recently been 
revived, and ably defended by Parry and others. 
The reader, by turning lo the article AidtTOHv, 
will find that the coats of orlenes have been 
described as consisting partly of muscular fi- 
bres ; but it is contended by many that muscu- 
larity is erroneously conceived to appertain to 
these Rbres, since they are destitute of flbrine. 
Bud do not conlracl upon the npplicalion of 
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liiiUiued ihat the alteriuile coDtraciians and 
dilatatioDsof arleriei, iotlie msnnerjuit described 
iU the aclioDS of the heart, have never iwen 
proT«d eten by ibose phjsiologista who anard 
to them an independent and acliie power. Fur- 
ther, it is urged that a funclion so orderly and 
regular ai that of the circulation cannot well be 
•uppoied obnoxious 10 those casualliei which 
Hould be likely to arise out of a separate and 
todependent action in the several conduits con- 
veying the blood. The utmitsl power then that 
these philosophers award to die arteries 13 that of 
elasticity, and, as il is termed, ion icily, by which 
the dilatation from (he impetus of the blood is 
kept uithin due limils, und thus the current 
maiataineit. These arguments lire strengthened 
by allusions lo diseased conditions. Bichai, fur 
instance, whose theory of the circulation denies 
the abstract action of the arteries, remarks that 
all irregularities in the course of the blood imply 
a disordered condition of the heart itself, white 
the arteries may be ossified, 10 a very considera- 
ble degree and extent, without occasioning any 
disturbance. Some indeed have gone so far as 
to deny that, in the structure oftlie arterial tubes, 
any thing can be found th»t bears the remotest 
resemblance In muscle; Itius Mr. Hare, in his 
work on the stomach, expresses himself in ihe 
following terms : — ' Hating sought in vain for 
the reputed muscular coat of an artery, I am led 
to conclude that the whole tube is constructed of 
cellular tissues, which, from its diflereut degrees 
of density or compaciness, appear to form sepa- 
rate coals ; and which from its yielding power 
is filled for all the purposes of eirculalion iiy Ihe 
impulse which (he blood receives from Ihe heart 
alone, the great muscular power of which appears 
more tlian sufficient for propelling it through 
elastic tubes to all parts of (he body.' 

Those philosophen who defend ihe opposite 
doctrine, vii. ihat the arteries contract and dilate 
alternately, as does the heart, and thus assist in 
the circulation beyond the mere reception and 
transmission of blood, allege that the inference 
respecting the absence of muscularity in arteries, 
from their deticiency in fibrin is fallacious ; since 
muscles tliemselves will sometimes resist all sti- 
muli, excepting that of (heir specific or peculiar 
etci(Bnt. ' It would be (00 much,' says Mr. 
Charles Bell, who has written a very ingenious 
tract on the Circulation, 'to infer thai (he iris is 
not muscular because it does not act upon being 

E ricked. We see thai the heart, afler it is ei- 
BusLed and refuses to act whatever stimulus be 
applied, will contract when il is distended ; be- 
cause distension il ' ' ^' 



will I: 






upon being distended with ait, though it wil 
aci upon being pricked with needles.' Arteries 
then, notwithstanding ibcy aredeslitute of iibrin, 
may, it is argued, be provided with a faculty 
laniaiDOUnt lo positive muscularity when urged 
to acuon by their appropriate stimulus. 

To the position above announced, that Ihe con- 
ttaciions and dilatations of arteries have never 
been demonstrated, il is replied that the branches 
of vessels which have been laid hare and exposed 




to tiew for the purpose of Mcertaining Iha point 
are not sufiicieotly large for llicir actiocu lo be 
thus detected. ' The carotid artery,' ays Mi. 
Bell, ' is six inches in length, and only half an 
inch in diameter : it elongates at each Motrac- 
tion of the haait a quarter of an ioch, and of 
course rises in its bed in a curve (o accotnnMdilt 
itselfto its confined place. Suppose (ben 0* 
adds) that i( dilates in breadlh in pioponim it 
Ihis elongation, should the diUtatii>D be viulk 
tome?' 

Then again an argument is adduced oa du 
side of the question from the difficulty ofcoonii- 
iag that such a small apparatus as is the ktm 
should be equal to propelling the innnineniUt 
currents of blood at so many different an^ 
through many tortuous courses, cortlrary la iht 
action in several cases of gravity, and aodcr Aa- 
lereni circumstances external and internal of tk 
body, to every portion of the sygtein. 

These sysiematisls fiirlher argue that topioj 
augmentation in arterial movements, in cobk- 
quence of local excitation, is totally inconsuttri 
with the notion that the alternate cootiactioa Md 
dilatations of the heart are the sole source of Ike 
blood's impetus. 

But even admitting, il is said, that this )mi1 

ently wiih the ^neral passibiliiy of the utrmi 
lubes, how can we account without the amuip- 
tion of positive, independeni, arterial pooct, 
' for sudden increase and diminutian of seenvaa, 
for sudden and partial growth, for wastiagiMl 
decay of parts while ihe general body is vigonub 
for an organ being plentifully supplied wilk 
blood one hour, and the next left mtb ■ dimi- 
nished quantilyi' Further, say the obJ«clen i« 
the Harveyan and Parryean doctrine, 'to sip- 
pose that the heart is the only engine of ciioiihi- 
iDg the blood, 01 even that it is the principal 
cause of the blood's motion, must leave u» ta pff 
feet astonishment when we see it omified isiti 
substance, or encompassed with a tumorwM 
sunounds it wholly, and adhere* to it oc d 

But the principal difficulty which the hypcttr- 
sis in question has to encounter would snat* 
be constituted by Ihe circumstances codmcmI 
with capillary circulation ; especially ia tkan 
structures which appear in some meuuie iMer- 
ent from the mere termination oftfacaftatsiiito 
small capillary tubes. It has already bccd sud 
that other lerminalions ufthese vessels kvf beeo 
supposed, although, perhaps, not demoottMed: 
indeed, in some instances, it ia difficult totecomi 
for the blood's entrance and exit without (herf- 
mission of a species of exlravasalion, H In *> 
case of the placenta, where (he blood wouU 1^ 
pear to be thrown out into a sort irf celliAr 
structure, and taken up again into tlit veBMl 
syslem by a species of imbibing power. Inllel 
examples, then, and indeed in the meic iPMr- 
change of blood from the capillary order ofaitt- 
ries to that of (he veins, it seems diffieoll » 
account for Ihe manner in which the blood tait 
its way into the radicles of the veins; if wi mf- 
pose the whole of circulating i^ncy 10 R«Dl<t 
Itself into the monentum, or rattier impdlB^ 
power, of the heart; indeed, on eithernppoiiQN 
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or fijpoiheiis, there appears mucti diOicuU)' m 
Irjcing the blood through ihe capillary ayslem 
of arleries, aod ioio tlie capillaries of the veins, 
uidiouC Bssoraing some iiabibini( or absorbent 
faculty on (he part of Ihe latter; nhether that 
faculty be eiprted al the heart itself, in the way 
intimalid when we were considering the hearts 
nction, or whether it lie assisted by a power and 
principle of suction In the commencing exlremi- 
lips of the venous ramifications. We are told 
indeed, and told truly, thai injection-) thrown 
forcibly into the arteries of a dead subject will 
he propelled on into the veins; but the mecba- 
Tiical power? which are manifested upon (be ex- 



tinction of Ihe bring principle must of cc 
My the Iwwi, be much tD'''' ' '' 
sikI agency of life. 



h modified by the pressnoe 



II It ought to be remarked (hat those inditiduaU 

who deny the aliernate conliaciion und dilatation 
of th« arteries do nol exactly defend their wissi- 
Tity; iodeed Ihe term tonicity, which Dr. Party 
applies to express arterial condition, is inconsist- 
ettt with such notion ; all thai they, at least most 
of ibem, mean in say in defence of the heart as 
the ptopdling power ii this, that this power 
throw* the blood into tubes, which, by (heir elas- 
ticity, open for its reception, and that this ehu- 
ticity is prevented from acting beyond a certain 
Ufiuure by the sliuclore of Ihe vessel itself; so 
that the jet of blood which spirts out per saltern, 
u physiologists ex press themselves, upon awound 
made into a lar^ artery, is not so projecied be- 
cause Ihe vessel from which it immedialely pro- 
ceeds acts and reacts, or mther contracts and 
dilates, as does Ihe ventricle of Ihe heart itself, 
bi.t that the successive slreams are caused by the 
cunttadion and relaxation of this last org:in. 

In the capillary system, even of the arterial 
mho, this kind of motion is lost, the blood in the 
very ■mall vessels flowing in an equals tream; and 
this circumstance is made use of in illustralion 
and support of the principle to which we now 
refer; inasmuch, it is said, as ihe influence of 
the heart now becomes in a great measure lost : 
and alihough here the artery still does nol lessen 
ami cnlAiEe, or dilate and contract, as does the 
ntiCan from which all the blood issues, the power 
of the artery over its contained blood is now less 
dependent upon the heart's force, and the blood 
Ibtrefore flows mole m llie way of continued 
Hream ; Jlill, however, dependent upon the im- 
pttbe It the source and centre of circulation. 

Analomists, who admit of Ihe fibrous coat of 
the WUry, describe the capillary lubes as having 
tbcM fibres in much lareer proportion to the 
elaalic tunic than is the case with the larger ar- 
l«ric^ and this consiruction seems in hannonj 
with Ihe Bupnosiiion now adduced, that in the 
vomIi, and tliose more immedialely under the 
|l eoatrol of Ihe heart, elasticity is a principle 
mainly called into exercise; while conlniction 
■md propulsion are the agencies demanded from 
the capiilanes. 

It ii a question in ourminds whether both the 
ndvocales for and against the systole and diastole 
of the arteries may not, in some cases, have push- 
ed dteir positions and arguments under too great 
a foTgetfuloet! of vital powers and viial propul- 
sions being diiferently governed from tubular 



machinery, and conveying conduits not ei^ 
dowed with ihe living principle. We have, 
therefore, been much pleased in toeeting niih Ihe 
following remarks by Dr. Copland in his notes 
upon llicherand's Physiology, which, entirely 
coinciding with our own views on circulating 
impulse, we shall lake the liberty of Iranscnhing 
inio our pa|,-es. Dr. Copland is remarking on 
some positions respecting the blood's motion 
made by Magendie, and he expresses himself u 
follows ;— 

' The ariefjes throughout the body are sur- 
rounded by the ganglial nerves. These nerves 
form a reticulum around them, from whtcU reti- 
culum very minute tibrilln! are given off and 
dip into their fibrous or muscular tunic. 

'This psriicular disposition of ihe ganglial 
nerves on ihe arteries ought to he kept in lecol- 
leclian when wc enquire into the functions of the 
latter. Haw iar i( tends, not only to the discharge 
of the more manifest action which the arlerial 
miem performs, but also lo those insensible 
changes which the blood undergoes in health and 
disease, and to the assimilation of chyle and 
other absorbed maietials conveyed into this fluid 
we have ventured lo stale al another place. We 
shall here merely take notice of an opinion rela- 
tive to the operation of this 'class of vessels in ihe 
circulation of the blood, lately contended for by 
M. Magendie, This physiologist has inferred 
from his researches on the circolalion, 

' I. That neither the larger not the smaller ar- 
teries present any trace of irritability. 

'a. That Lhey are dilated during the heart's 
systole. 

* 3. Th.ii theyare capable of conitaciingtliem- 
sclves with suflicienl force on the blood they 

■ 4. ThM the blood in the arteries is nol alter- 
nately at rest and in motion ; but ihal it is, on 
Ihe contrary, in a coniinued succedoneoui (by 
little jets) motion in Ihe trunks and ramifications, 
and uniform in Ihe smallest ramifications and 
divisions. 

'5. Thatthe contraction of the left ventricle of 
the heart, and Ihe elasticity of the larger and 
smaller arteries fiirnish a sniisfaclory mechanical 
reason for these phenomena. 

'6. Thai the contraclion of the heart and arte- 
ries has a considerable influence oi 
the blood through the veins.' 

' We cannot concur,' says our commenlatot^ 
' in these conclusions, especially inthesarprMlti|i 
inference which forms M. Magendie's fifth pr^ 
poiition, and we might, were il consist"" 
with our limits, point out various fallacies in 
e«perimenls, lo some of which, indeed, all Mj 
periments on living snbjecu are more 
liable, vii, the unnatural position of ihe 
during their performance, and mote paiiicularly 
as respect) Ihe operalions of the part immedi- 
ately its subject. (This by the way is a very 
important intimation, and not sutftcienily at- 
tended lo by some of our experimental physiolo- 
gists. — Ed.) If M. Magendie limits ihe process 
lo the mechanical means indicated above, we 
would ask how he accounts for Ihe Influence of 
mmlalmouons,indetemining the action of vessels 
in particular parts of ihe body ? How the diversi- 
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ftcd influences of numerous external agents on 

ItV) ciTculalion can be explained ! Wherefore so 

rvery opposite effects are produced upon the arte- 

loes when one exlreinily is plawd in a pail of ice, 

-md anotiier in a pail of warm wale) ? How can 

ike reconcile his conclusions with the Terj satis- 

1 bclory experiments peHormed by Sir E'rerard 

' .Borne, Dr. iJastinga, and others ? and how can 

I ilie accounl for the delenninalion of biood to 

I parliculiiT parts, whilst a diminished quantily is 

I Mnl to other situuions, if he discard ihe pre- 

I .dominant or vital power which the vessels Ibem- 

' wives, und especisiljr their smaller lamiticalions, 

I possess in virtue of the particular structure at- 

nady noticed? We readily giant that Ihe larger 

I blanches of arteries etince little or no coQlrac- 

actioD, particularly in their natural stale; 

we contend that it increases as we advance 

1 (towards the eiireme capillaiiei, the actiuti of 

I .which drives the blood to them in larger propoi- 

' tiOD, and thus increases both the mechiuiical and 

Tilat properties of the larger branches supplying 

-"-em. 

' Wb allow that the properties for which M. 
Uagendie conteniis have an actual place in ihe 
.prDceas of arterial circulation ; but they are not 
I Ue only ones : Ihey are insufficient of tbemselves 
.to accomplish the purpose he assigns to them ; 
',■ and, moreover, they are secondary to, and con- 
trolled by, a superior influence. 

' From tliese observations it may be perceived 
Ihai the arteries act in the process of llie circula- 
tion, not by means of contractile action similar 
rhat is performed by the heart, nor yet by 
ins of elasticity only, but by an organic or 
TJlal operation, which is nearly imperceptible in 
thelai^rbranches,bu[ which incteosesas wead- 
« Vance to the extreme capillaries; whilii on the 
I .conlcaiy the elastic or mechanical properties 
. UJpnenl as we proceed in the opposite direction.' 
- This last sentence of Dr. Copland seems to us 
to contain as much truth, or rather correctness, 
with respect to the rationale of arterial and car- 
diac impuisr, as any that we have met with ; but 
auU it remains to be enquired by virtue of what 
influence the rellaentpart of the circulation, if we 
may so express it, is brought about? It has been 
already intimated that, without supposing a sort 
of imbibing power in the radicles of ihe venous 
capillaries, it is difHcull to tiace in idea the mode 
of interchange between Ilie arterial and venous 
lamifications ; especially when we take into ac- 
count that in some spongy or cellular structures, 
there would appear to be a sort of extravasation 
of blond, or a throwing of it out from the termi- 
nation of one system of vessels to be taken up 
again by another. But even allowing that some- 
thing of this power is enerted at the eitrernities 
it still remains to be questioned how ibe blood is 
urged in a continued stream often against the 
i ' force of gravity, and in many instances with 
other impediDienls. on to ihe auricle and ventti- 
Ht of the heart! Here again we are brought in 
''termine on the problem of ihe heart's power, 
t the power in this last case, a^ indeed, we 
L jbve before said, muil be of a kind opposite to 
"'Jiat of propulsion. On this head, perliap*, me- 
.riwiiical analogic* have been loo freely allowed 
ft) minglp with our rrasnnmgs, and vital pecu- 




liarities loo much overlooked ; but heie we shall 
let another ingenious author express himwll. 

' it yet remains,' says Dr. Mason Good, aflcf 
discoursing on arterial circumstances, * It yel te- 
mains to account for Ihe second half, or (bit 
which cou^iisls in the passage of the blood 
through the veins ; and upon this subjcrt there 
is one most important and elucidatiog fad 
which till of late has never been in aiiiy d«gi« 
brought forward in the course of the eoquiiy. h 
is this, that when the heart, by the contnctiw of 
its venlriclei, has eilmusted itself of Ihe bkisd 
contained withio it, a comparative vacuum miui 
follow, and (he blood from the vewe cavx, or 
veivous system at Urge, be sucked up into iIm 
right auncle. This ingenious remark seems juS 
(0 have been thrown out by Dr. Wilson Philip; 
and Dr. Carson of Liverpool, taking advaaUw 
of it, has constituted a simple and beautirij 
theory of the projectile powers employed in tbt 
circuUtion, the general principle of which aai 
be expressed in a few words. The heart is sup 
posed to act at one and the same time in a two- 
fold capacity. By the contraction of the lOi- 
trtcles It propels the blood through the aitenrt; 
and by ihe dilalalion of Ihe auricles it dni<rs ii 
up from the veins, ll is at ooc«, therefore, ■ 
forcing and a suction pump. The contfactisn 
of ihe heart, and consequently its compaiaUn 
.pposed to be coasideiably ai 
.licity of ' ' 

these afford to atmosphencal pressure; obUu 
this very pressure, applied OD every pan of ilw 
eiieriur of the animal frame, contiuuei is la 
equal degree to the ascent of the blood in ibe 
veins ; for as the column of venous blood iipet- 

Eetually girt on all sides, and cannot laJl Inct 
ecause of the numerous valves with which U» 
veins are fnmished, it must necessarily like u 
opposite or ascending direction. 

' There are, nevertheless, numerous dilBcul- 
ties thai still remain to be explained, such as lit 
proportion of projectile power furnished by ikr 
conducting pipes themselves ; by nhatmeanilb 
want of a diaphragm is compensated in biidi 
and repiileswhicbhavenosuchorgao; udwbn 
constitutes Ihe projectile power in animals tbil 
have no heart, and consequently no double pnnp 
to work wilh.' 

Dr. Good might have added to these lAtMioat 
ihe oiicumstances which are exhibited in n^^ 
table physiology, Ihe rise and descent of iW ap 
of plants, Slc., which appear to be effected ntne- 
whal upon the same principles as the motian d 
ihe blood in the animal economy, and ■tuch, 
being obviously insusceptible of all the miw- 
ing applied to the explanation of the Utter npcc 
mechanical predicates, must be referred lo viBl 
or organic laws. 

' There is another curious tact which pliTM- 
logy has pointed out, but has never hitherto Men 
able to explain, and Ihit is, a direct communi- 
cation between remote or unconnected or^uu 
apparently by some olher channel than the dt- 
culation of the blood. Something of this kinJ 
seems to exisi between the spleen and the sto- 
mach, the rormet of which has been pruved lij 
Sir Evcrard Home <o receive fluids from A» 
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wdiie portion of the litter, ihouuh we can trace 
no intFrtoDiM ofTeasela. Bui the most Mtraor- 
iiDUy example of thii kind nliich at i)re9(;nt we 
wetn to pown is Ihe communicalton vhich 
CxUts between the iloinach and the bladder; for 
Ihe eiperitnents of Sir Everntd Home {Philoao- 
phical Traiisuiions IBM, page 63), and iW still 
nore decisive ones of Dr. Wollaiion and Dr. 



eenitn lubstaocet introduced into ihe stomach, 
•> rhnbart) or pnmmie of polasja, may pass into 
the bladder widioul taking the course of the 
Mood vends, and coasequeniiy by some other 
cbaniM-I; a chinnel, indeed, of which we know 
aothing. This is a subject well worth studying; ; 
for if two otsans, lo remotely situated as the slo- 
iMch and bladder, be thus capable of mainiain- 
iiit; a peculiar intercoune, so other organs may 
po«essalikeiDtercommumoii,andbysucli means 
tty a fdundatiOQ (or (hose oumerous sympathies 
belween diiisnt parts which so often strike and 
attonish Ds. M. Magendie's hypothesis, thxt 
veins are ibsorbeais, will explain the facts in Sir 
ETerard Home's experiment!, but has no beat- 
ing upon lho» of Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Marcel. 
To Ihb important fact in Ihe animal economy 
we alluded wnen considering the subject of ab- 
■orption; we now proceed to make some men- 
tion of the pulse which has a manifest connexion 
with the citculutinc; impulse, but Ihe mode and 

degree sub judice points. 

Upon what, lei us ask of ourselres, does pulsa- 
tion depend '. Is it produced by the alternate cou- 
tractions and dilatations of the arteries lliem- 
leWei ! or is it the consequence of the heart's 
syMole and diastole! does it depend upon the co- 
lumn of blood forcibly and momentarily, or at 
loai ID momentary succession, striking against 
the sides of the vessels aod thus distending 
ihemT or is it a combined elTect of all these cir- 
cuinslances and principles taken collectirely ? 

Tlut arterial contraction is not ibe cause of 
the pulse is proved by the lact that (he beal of 
the vessel is fell, not at the moment of conirac- 
tioa, but dilalalion ; and let il be noticed that (his 
aneiial dilatalion is nol simultaneous with Ihe 
dilatatiOD of the heart, but is utfecied al ihe mo- 
iDCDl of the heart's coDtiaclion. We should be 
iherefore probably correct in saying (hat the pulse 
Mnllierthecoasequenceof an impulse communi- 
cated 10 the >eisel by thai portion of blood which 
b propdled into ihe arteries from the heart com- 
ing into contact with (he antecedent columns ; and 
thai being resisted in some measure by the blood 
kliead; in the teasel, it is thus forced against its 
aides ud communicates (o them their pulsaiory 
motion. It may be easily conceived inal some- 
thing of the same kiad would be effected upon a 
»et « elastic pipes, even desiitute of Ihe liring 
pHociple 1 were an injeclion in this successive 
wa« of a Buid to be made into them, the dis- 
Itidgmeiit of one column of Said for the recep- 
iton of knnlher would be allended with that sort 
of pulMtory expansiou which arlCTial dilata(ian 

Inthecapillariesand bihe veins this projeclilf 
tmnii-n bpcurnei lost : and hence, in these, (lie 



blood, as wp have before said,u carried on more 
in (be way of a continued stream, and no pulse 
or comparatively but little is fell in them. And 
in these last wa may, by Ihe way, remark that the 
circulation becoming more indepeodenl upon tlie 
heart itself, and more dependent upon other 
powers, exercise of the body, friclion, and mus- 
cular contractions, however produced, assist the 
capillary and venous oircula[ion in a marked do- 
gree : (he pulse indeed is iijelf affected by these 
assistants to the ciitmlalory impulse ; but it is so 
rather in an indirect than immediate manner, 
since whai throws more blood upon the heart 
rauBl, cateris paribus, cause greater and more 
powerful contractions of that organ, and of course 
greater and more powerful impulses upon the 
- k — -~ ■- -hich the pulie 



larce branches of the arteries in 



s fell. 

On the diHetences of tlie pulse as consiilit- 
tional, or characteristic of health on the one hand 
and disease on the other, it is scarcely wiiliin ihu 
province of physiology lo descanl ; but a few 
remarks may be admiiled here on this head as 
nol altogether out of place. 

We cannoi but remark the difference of senti- 
ment which has obtained amongmedical men on 
this subject r some asserting that ihere is neilher 
ground nor necessity for a recogniliou ot any 
difference in the pulsations as marking different 
conditions of the system further than the mere 
number of themj while others have divided and 
subdivided lo a mosl whimsical exienl. The 
irulh in this case, ns indeed in most other points 
Ihai are controverted, would seem to be at some 
distance from either extreme, although we rather 
incline lo think that those physiologists and pa- 
thologists who think more of number than kind 
are the nearest to Ihe truth. 

But on the nature and general doctrine of 
pulsation we have met with ncthing more ac- 
cordatil wiih our own sentiments than Ihe re- 
marks which Dr. Mason Good has prefiied to 
one of (he sections of his book eiililled The 
Sludy of Medicine. 

' The variations of the pulse have been rami- 
fied into to many divisions and subdivisions, 
and nice unnecessary ditlinctions, at to puule the 
young and be of no use to the old ; and hence 
some of the beil pathologists of modem times 
have been (oo much disposed lo shake off nearly 
Ihe whole of llie incumbrance, and pay no at- 
lenlion whatever to Ihe pulse except in regard to 
frequency. Among this number was Dr. H«- 
berden ; ' such minute distinctions of Ihe several 
pulses,' says he, ' exist chiefly in the im^nation 
of the makers, or at least have little place in the 
knowledge and cure of di<ease». Time, indeed, 
has so jiilly set (hem aside, that mosl of tl ose 
names of pulses are now as unheard of in prac- 
tice as if Miey never had been given." 

• But Ibis IS lo limit the subject to too strict a 
boundary.and lo exclude ourselves from what, in 
many instances, are clear and even leading diag- 
nostics. There are some practitioners, and of very 
high merit loo, whose fingers are no more capable 
of catching Ihe finer dlstinclionsof the pulse ihan 
(he ears ofotberpersonsateof the niceties of mu- 
sical sounds. I suspect ihi< was the case wiili 
Dr. Hebcrden, as il was nlso with Ihe lale Dr. 
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Uiinler; of i.ho«i_Mr. J. Hi 
Ihougbiie W3S extremely afcu 
he could nevei ffel tliat nice 
'*iUt ihal many others rjiil, and was ready la 
fuipect more nicely of disc rim inalion than can 
teally he Tound.' 

' Dr. Fotdyce's table oflhe pulse,' continues Dr. 
G', ' is perhaps unnecessarily complicated ; but 
the strength or neakneis, fulness or imallness, 
hardness or softness, retpilatity or irregularity, of 
the pulse are indications nearly as clear as its 
frequency or slowness, and in many cases quite 
as diagnostic of the general nature of the disease. 
Frequency and slowness of pulse lakea by tiiem- 
■elves indicate little more titan the degree of it- 
ritability of Ibe heart, or the force of the stimu- 
lus thai ii opeiaiing upon ii. The strength and 
regularity, or weakness and irregularity, of the 
pulse are as palpable to the linger as the pre- 
ceding signs, and show itt characters nearly as 
decisive (he degree of vigor or debility of the 
heart, and hereby, except where this organ is 
lahoring under some local affection, the vigor or 
debility of the system which a mere variation in 
the stateof the Irequency of the pulse will not 
tell us. A full and a small pulse may be dis- 
tinguished with almost as much ease as any other 
property it possesses ; this Mr, John Hunter 
ascribed to the slate of the artents i but if I mis- 
take not it gives uh rather a measure of the quan- 
tity of blood circulating through the system 
tJian of the muscular strength of the arteries or 
of the heart itself. Hardness and softness of 
pulse, together with ibat vibrating thrill which 
has been called windiness, are not quite so 
easily learned as its fulness and smallneis, but a 
nice (inger will readily discriminate them, Dr. 
I'ordyce makes them dependent, and 1 think 
.with great reason, on the slate of the arienes, 
rather than (hat of the heart, or on tlie quantity 
of the circulating fluid ; and Mr. John Hunter 
concurs in the same view. They measure the 
degree of vascular tone ot power of resistance ; 
and when the sante effect, whether above or be- 
low the natural slandani, takes place in the ca- 
pillary arteries, it produces that change in the 
pulse which he distinguishes by the name of ob- 
struction and freedom, but wiiich it is not al- 
ways easy to discriminate from several of the 
preceding qualities. 

'Thuj fat,' continues our author,'thedocitine 
of pulsation may be studied to advantage ; but 
when beyond this we come to a distioction be- 
tween tne free and dilated pulse, as proposed 
also by Dr. Fordyce ; the quick and the fre- 
quent as proposed by Stahal; and (he dicrotic, 
and inciduous, proposed by Solano as mere 
aubvarieties of the rebounding or redoubling — 
itself a variety of (he irregular pulse — we perplex 
pathology with a labyrin[h in which the student 
is lost, and the master wanders to no purpose.' 

Dr. Good has other remarks on Ibe subject 
under discussion, but it is not the purpose of 
the present paper to go into pathological disqui- 
sition, and we have only ventured so far as we 
have under the feeling that the mmd, being called 
a little to the modes in which variation muy be 
tnaniiested, is (hereby assisted in judging of the 
natural condition of ihe powers dut are the sub- 



jects of investigation; if, for example, the fact of 
ibe bard pulse lie admiued, or ih^ which gun 
a jnr to the linger which presses the artery, the 
admission leads to (he question and consideis- 
tioo of how far (he tunics of the vessels them- 
selves may influence the circulating irajmlie 
without reference to the beats of the heart- As 
elastic and fibrous power is, as we have sea, 
awarded by most physiologists to the axletiet, 
while others have contended that these envelop' 
menis are merely membimous. Now, if %t 
can detect a condition of the moving poKtr 
which indicates a sort of apposition — wtsii 
seems to say that elasticity is too soon and tea- 
dily interfered with by contractility — we go mm 
wity towards settling the disputed point. ttW 
(her a hard wiry pulse does not manileit thu 
intention, as it were, may he left for the rvdcn' 
reflections to determine. 

We should not do right in closing this m- 
tion of our treatise without adverting more dn- 
tioctly than we have hitherto done to the oppo- 
sition which (he blood has lo meet wi(h in poi- 
suing Its free course through the body; aadw 
the question how hi circulatory impulse is uoda 
the inHuence of powers exterior to the body. 

We may first remark that the impulse rt tte 
circulating energy has to contend «ilh the larpr 
diameter of the general mass of the anents, 
compared with that of the central source of at- 
culalion ; this range of diameter augmenting, a 
it has been expressed, in proportion to the ia- 
crense of the nunilica(ions. It has indeed bm 
stated titat the aggregate diameter of tbe itwai 
system forms a cone, the apex of which b Ih 
heart. 

Then again ' the short angles against ubici 
the blood has to strike, at the origin of tbedif- 
ferent branches,' must necessarily coiMliuia t 
greater call upon the projectile force of tk! 
powers concerned in tlie circulaticm and (hi 
tortuous course that some of the arteries tik, 
more especially those which enter the tinwi 
though some physiologists have doubled wlwilei 
this last circumstance can b any way ^P""^ 
towanls resistance or impediment. Mt.CWs 
Bel l,w e recollect, expresses this d oubt ; but, tboufk 
his objecdons to (he principle may be ingenimk 
we should feel a reluclanee in admittiD; H^ob- 
jections (0 a construction (he final cmm of 
vr'liich seems so apparent. In the case, bi in- 
stance, of the bending and winding of (he "um 
artery which supplies the brain, it is almost de- 
monstrative that this is a provision by latun 
against sudden impulses upon an organ wtuch a 
so obnoxious to injury from these inordmilc 
lushes of blood. 

Natuial gravity is another power which tbr 
circulation has in some measure to oppose, smt 
the direction of Ihe coming branches ii opwdi 
and laterul, as well as downwards and fbrwnl; 
and ii has been supposed by some thai (h< 6x- 
tian against (he sides of the vessel is a satmi<' 
impediment to freedom of propulsion. 

Sufficiently obvious is it then that tlw ftKt 
which has lo meet and encounter these ote- 
cles miisl not only be great but pecullM— If 
which lasi expression we mean that all oM*- 
tions on mechanical and hydraulic prindplokW 
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Ihal do not laVe into accoar.t viial i 
tofMilM. miut neceuarily be 
Aough to a ceitain desree lliey apply, and in 
"^ ' modilied or suhocdinue way do we find ex- 
i( influence operate upon tbe Tunctions now 
ttndei nolice. 

By density and rarity in Ihe air — by the de- 
pee of Mmiwpherical moisture or dryness— by 
different positions of the body — by changes in 
eilemal letnperature — by a greater or less ful- 
neu of the ita«cular system — by exercise or reii, 
&('., LI the circulating impulse in some measure 
modified, nhije on the other hand the vital 
f()rees concemed in Ihe phenomenon counteract 
these agencies to a very considerable eiteot. 
But to go inUi these principles and peculiarities 
would can; us beyond our limits, and we 
tbould beiijaea be trespassing too ranch upon 
ihe province of paihol<^ by discussing ihetii to 
any exlenl. See Meuicihe. 

On Respibltion, &c. 
Tbe mpiiBiory funclionhas «o obvious a con- 
■exioo wiui that of Ihe circulation thai it seems 
especially in order to treat of one in immediate 
lucceanoQ to the other; and, under this view of 
die depeitdence which the powers that move on 
the blood have upon the air which is taken into 
"*e luogi, it may be right lo advert in the firsl 
dance lo those speculations which have been 
'ttiowD out as lo tlie manoei in which this rela- 
tionship is maintained between Ihe one and the 
Mlier (unction. Hating thus treated of Ihe pro- 
~ ^n of brealhing, as connected with the ciicula- 
m, we shall then advert to some other pur- 
poies which the or^^ns of respiration are more 
• Unmedialely destined to effect ; — more inune- 
'liatety, we say, because there is scarcely a 
''lunction in Ihe whole of Ibe oc^nlsed body 
'VIpoD which the inhalation of air by the lungs 
'^■1 nCFt some, more or leu, remote influence; 
^Ot diratioD, assimilation, secrelioni nutrition, 
^•nfi the •eniient system, and its various affec- 
'Vons ; and, in fine, every principle and property 
t4f the living machine, is mterfered wiib by im- 
'iineni* or obstructions to the free play of llie 
Jt utd Iheir appendages. When, then, we 
■4dk of the more immediate or direct purposes 
and dependencies of the pulmonary syttem, we 

'In^Mhing upon the blood; its composition, qua- 
'Vlks, and mode of action ; and to the fumish- 
■Sn oif those communications and interchanges 
'm^Mntimeots and ideas which audible, and in 
'ibe human frame artiuuhite, sounds, are the me- 
dia <if- 

* The respiratory function,' says Dr. Good, 
• is n»«intamed by a current of air allemately 
tiuDWu into and out of the chest, and is sub- 
rienl to two important purposes ; that of 
fliraiihing ua wilh speech, or the means of vo- 
' cally communicating and Interchangmg our 
' ideu; and that of currying off Irom Ihe blood a 
_ m recrementary and deleterious lo life ; and, 
JKWSibly, of intri)ducing In its stead one or more 
gues iodispeiisable to animal existence. Now, 
without tbe change thtis effected upon the blood 
' vrhile it circulates through the lungs, the motion 
' lif the hewl would soon ceaM altogether ; and 



therefore il if 

process.' 

The structure of the lungs, Iheir ci 
with the trachea or air passages, and the mode 
in which the organs are supplied with blood, 
will be (bund described in the article Akatoht. 
The organs thus constructed, and thus connected, 
are destined, from Ihe moment that an inbnt be- 
comes separated from its maternal attachment, 
lo receive and expel a certain quantity of air; 
how this inspiration and expiration, which must 
continue while life continues, are brought about, 
does not seem very easy to be explained ; some 
ascribing the commencement of respiration to 
one cause, some to another. 

' The ordinary cause,' says Dr. Elliotsoo, ' of 
the Rrst inspiration, appears to be the novel im- 
pression of coot air upon the surbce; fur if at 
any time we are suddenly exposed to a cold 
wind, or plunged inio cold water, the diaphragm 
and intercostal muscles instantly contract, and 
a sudden inspiration lakes place. The blood 
rushes into the expended lungs, and, being afler. 
wards obstructed when the inspiratory muscles 
seem to act and the elastic liuig« shrink, gives 
rise to an uneasy sensation, which is instinc- 
tively removed by another inspiration, and thus 
respiration continues through life.' Tlie feet ol 
respiration commencing before the chord b tied 
shows that neither congestion in the aorta, nor 
deficiency of chemical changes, is the cause of 
Ihe first inspiration. If an animal is bom under 
warm water, its respiralion begins at the mo- 
ment you choose to bring it up into the air. 
BufTon proved this by causing a bitch's accouche- 
ment to take place in a tub of warm water, and 
allowiDg tlie pups to remain there for half an 
hour. The power of excitement of the surface 
to cause inspiration has been recently shown by 
Bichard and others, who, on mechanically im- 
.tating fiEtal kittens •itill enclosed in the mem- 
branes, found inspiratoiy eflbrts lake place at 

The following eitract from Dr. Darwin, en 
the subject of respiration, gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent account of its primary cause. ■ Respira- 
tion,' says this physiologist, ' is immediately 
caused by the sensorial power of sensation, in 
consequence of the baneiul want of vital air, and 
not from the accumulation of blood in the lungs, 
as that might be carried on by inhaling azote 
atone, without the oxygenous part of the atmo- 
sphere. The action of respiration is thus similar 
to the act of swallowing our food to appease the 
pains of hun^r ; but the lungs being surrounded 
with air, their proper pabulum, no intermediate 
voluntary exertions are required, as in hunger, 
to obtain and prepare the proper material.' 

Itlumenbach's views of the primary source of 
respiration are expressed in the following man- 
ner: — ' When Ihe child is bom, and capable of 
volition, the congestion of blood that takes place 
in the aorta from the obstruction in the umbili- 
cal arteries ; the danger of suffocation, from the 
cessation of those changes inthe blood in regard 
of Ibe oxygen and catbon ; the novel impressioc 
of that element into which tbe child, hitherto an 
aquatic being, b conveyed, the cooler tempera- 
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exposed; ind llie many 

' id; aeea, to m- 

_ , especially (he 

I of ibe cbest, and ibe (inl iD»piralioii.' 

Of these accounts we rather prefer the last, as 
it geeois to eKplain the phenomenon by referring 
lo several particulars, rather than aiming to seiie 
hold of one principle and source ; an error which 
reasoners are apt lo be led into Irom their natu- 
nJ wish to generalise But, after all, these func- 
tions seem rather referrible to the laws of orgn- 
' uisation than susceptible of explanation by any 
of these appeals to tinal cause ; there is no sti- 
mulus of pain required to set going the fint ac- 
tions of individuals in the vegetable creation ; 
and the chord is separated, and inspiration com- 
mence, in some animals of the manrnisUia class, 
without any eipression which denotes uneasy 
'fteling. But il must be granted, in favor of our 
theorist, that crying seems as natural to a child 
from its birih, as the birth itself. 

Upon whatever principle, however, the com- 
akencement of respiration is to be explained, 
certain it is, as Dr. Darwin has stated, that the 
process continues to proceed through life, with- 
otlt the intervention of sensation ; and we now 
proceed to present the reader with an account of 
this process from one of our most able physio- 
logists. Dr. Kicheruid, 

In roan, and all warm-blooded animals with a 
heart containing two auricles and two ventricles, 
the blood which has been conveyed lo all the 
organs by the arteries, and which has been 
brought back by the veins to the heart, cannot 
return to it without having previously passed 
through the lungs, which are viecera destined to 
the transmission of the air, of a spongy teiture, 
and through which the blood tnuai of necessity 
circulate (o get from the right to the led cavities 
of (he heart. This course of the blood consti- 
tutes the pulmonary or lesser circulation; il 
does not exist in some cold-blooded animals. In 
reptiles, for insiance, the heart has but one auri- 
cle and one ventricle ; the pulmonary artery in 
them arises from the aorta, and conveys but a 
small proportion of the blood ; hence the habi- 
tual lerapeiature of these animals is rnuch lower 
than thatof man. For the same reason loo there 
exists so small a difference between their venous 
and arterial blood, the quantity of fluid vivified 
liy exposure lo the air in the pulmonary vessel 
being too small to effect, by its union with the 
general mass, a material change on its qualities. 

Majow has given the roost accurate notion of 
the respiratory organ, by comparing it to a pair 
of bellows containing an empty bladder, (he 
neck of which, by beuig adapted to that of the 
bellows, should wlmtt air on drawing asunder in 
sides. The air, in fact, enters (he lungs only 
when the chest dilates and enlarges by the sepa- 
ration of its parieles. The ^;euts of respiration 
are therefore (be muscles which muve Ibe parieti!'S 
of the chest ; these are formed of osseous and 
soft parts, in such a manner as (o possess a soli- 
dity proportioned to the importance of the or- 
gans which the chest contains, besides a capacity 
of moiion required le carry on the (unctions en- 
Irusled lo them. 

To carry on respiration, which may br ilefineil 



the alternate ingress of air into (he lungs and iit 
egress from those organs, it is necessary that itw 
dimensions of the chest should be enlaced ((h» 
active dilatation of the cavily of the chest is 
colled inspiration), and that it should contract lo 
expel the air which il had received during ihe 
first process. This second action is called expi- 
ralinn ; it Is always of shorter duration th»a Oe 
former i its agents are more mechanical, and Ik 
rouscles have less influence upon it. 

In health the chest dilates only W the deseaM 
of ihe diapbragra. The curved fibr«s of (ha 
muscle, strengthened in contraction, descend 
towards the abdomen and compress the visnn 
Thedescentof the viscera thrusts fbrwud Ibi 
anterior parieles of that cavity, and these reced* 
when on expiration taking place afler iDSpiiatun 
the diaphr^^ now relaxed rises, pressed up- 
ward by the abdominal muscle, compressed Ihen- 
selves by ihe large muscles of (he abdomen. Bui, 
when it is necessary (o lake into the chest a giBU 
quantity of air ; it is not sufficient that it slwold 
be enlarged merely by the descent of the do- 
phragm, it is required besides that its dimeoMOi 
should be increased in every direclioa. The in- 
tercostal muscles then contract, and eDdeavoE 
lo bring together the ribs, between ^lich Htj 
are situated. The intercostal spaces, howetei, 
become wider, especially at their anteriorpul; 
for whenever lines, lalling obliquely on a T(^ 
lical line change their directions, approatJusgu 
a right angle, the intermediate spaces receivetbs 
greater increase, as the lines, more oblique alfinl, 
became at last more nearly horixontal. Bcudcs, 
as (he ribs are curved in the course of tbeii 
length in (no directions, and both in the ditc^ 
tion of their laces, and edgewise, the conieiity 
of the 6rst cur>'ature is outwards, (he tib« leotdc 
to a distance from the axis of tlie chest, miae 
cavity is enlarged transversely ; while the aeeaoi 
curvature (on the direction of their eilge)biua 
increased by a real twisting of these haat$, aal 
which reaches to the cartilaginous parts, the Me- 
num is heaved forwards and upwards, so IhU 
the posterior eitremily of (he ribs is mnoiei 
from their slemal end. Bui as (he ribs an DM 
all e(juallymoveable,BS the first is aliiitnl ahnyi 
invariably fixed, and as the others are numablc 
in proportion to their length, the Memun is 
lilted in such awaylliat the lowermost eitrmi? 
is thrust forward. The diameter of tbt itot 
from (he fore to the back purl iacreain, lLn»- 
fore, as well as the transverse diameter. Tik 
increase ofdimcnsions has been esti mated U two 
inches to each of these diameters ; (he dimtt- 
sions of the vertical diameter, which are icgit- 
lated by the depression of the diaphtapn, mc. 
much greater. 

Professor Sabaiier, in his Memoii on the Mo- 
tion of the Ribs and on the Action of Ihe hoa- 
costal Muscles, maintains thai, during the action 
of inspiration, the upper ribs alone rise, that Ihs 
lower ribs descend and slightly close on tlw 
chest, while the middle Hbs project outwaidh^ 
and that In exsptration the former set of libiiNy. 
scend ; (ha( the latter start a little oulwaid^,. 
and that the middle set never act on the ewiqf' . 
of the cbest. The learned professor adds, Ilat' 1 
ihe cartilaginous ariiculating surfaces by a'*"* 
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t\» nU are connecud with ihe tnnaverse processes 
of thevertebne appear lo him lo favor these dif- 
fetrax motioos, u the ttirectian of the acticulu. 
iiou of upper ribs is upoard, and thai of the 
lower downitard ; but on considering the subjccl 
with altnitiaa it will be seen tiial ihe surfaces by 
which the tnimene processes of the yertebrie 
■re anieulmtal to the lubetosiiy of the riha are 
tumrd directly forwards in Ihe ([realeit number, 
some of the lower ribs are at the same lime di- 
rected ilightly upward. If we eTamioe the action 
of thi' bona of the chest during inspiration in a 
tety thin ptfsoD, for example m phthisical pa- 
tjent) wbote bonet are covered wilh little else 
than ikio, we shall ftnd that all the ribs rise and 
are nniei) tooewhal outwoidly. ll is not easy 
to r«ncciTehow the iniercost^ muscles, which 
proCenor Sabalier considers as the asetiti of res- 
fiiraiion. aboukl elevate the upper ribs and de- 
press th« lower. The diaphragm, whosecircum- 
fertTice 11 inserted in the latter, might by its 
coiitractioD produce this eSecl ; but, as the inter- 
mttals have their Itxed point of action in the 
upper nlw, (be; oppose and neutralise this effort, 
ami all tM ribs are elevated at once. If this 
were not the case the libs ought to be depressed 
wbni«Ter the intercostal! contract, since (he 
lowenscat, fiied by the diaphragm, would be- 
ctiRK the fixed point on which all the others 
should move. 

As the fibres of the external nnd internal in- 
lercostal muiclei are in direct opiiosition to each 
other, ihose of the former set of muscles, hatiaa 
Ml obliqnr direction from above downward, and 
from behind forward, and crossing the fibres of 
the other set whose obliquity is in a diflerent di- 
rection, several physiologists have thought that 
these muscles were oiiposed to each other : that 
Um internal intercostal muscles brought toother 
Um ribs, after they had been separated by the ei- 
imal intercmiiLi, the one set being muscles of 
expiration, while (he other se( contracted during 
insnltation. 

It IS well known wilh what pertinacity Ham- 
bMtger, in other respect* a physiologist of consi- 
<i«ndile merit, defended this erroneous opinion in 
bis dixpnte with Haller ; it is now, however, as- 
certained that all the intercostal muscles concur in 
dilating the chest, and that they ought to he 
ranked amongst the agents of inspiration, be- 
ctnue the unequal capacity of motion in (he ribs 
pnrcnts Ihe internal inlercostuts, the lower in- 
■eniao of which is nearer (o the ar(icula(ion of 
ttaae boiMii to the vertebne, from depressing (he 
uppnribs. Of the very conclusive experiments 
by aliich llaller undertook to lefute the aigv- 
■nenla of bis adversary, I shall relate only that 
whidi is performed by stripping (he parietet of 
the chest, in a living animal, of all the muscles 
whlchcover it, and by removing indilferent parts 
at the thorax some of the eiterciBl intercostal 
■unicles. The intemal intercostals are then seen 
to coDttaci during inspiration together with ilie 
Knuuning external intercostals. These mtiscles, 
tbei«fbre, have a common action, and ore not in 
oppMitioD lo each other. The same experiment 
Mnre* to prove the increased dimensions of (he 
sp»cc between (he ribs. On holding one's finger 
between two of the ribs, it feels less i-onlined. 



when during iiispiratmn then.' bones cue and 
(hrust forward the sternum. 

This question being at rest, although in pur- 
suit of science one should enquire Eow ih.ngs 
are affected and not wherefore they come lo 
pass, one feels milurally desirous lo know what 
purpose is answered by the dtlTerent directions 
of the fibres of the two sets of intercostal 
muscles; and with what view nature has de- 
parted from her wonted simplicity in giving to 
their fibres opposite direction. In answer to 
this, ii may be stated that the action of powers 
applied obliquely to a lever, being decomposed 
in consequence of thai obliquity, a pari of the 
action of the external intercostals would tend lo 
draw the ribs towards the vertical column, which 
could not happen without forcing back the ster- 
num if the internal intercostals did not lend to 
bring forward the ribs, at the same lime that 
they elevate them; so that liieie two muscuhir 
planes, united in their action of raising the 
ribs, anb^nise and reciprocally neutralise eai.'li 
other in the effort by which they tend to draw 
them indifferent directions. 

To this advantage, of mutually correcting the 
effects that would result from Iheit respective 
obliquity, may be added the benefit arising from 
a texture capable of greater resistance: it is 
clearly obvious that a tissue whose threads cross 
each other is firmer than one in which all the 
threads merely in juxla-posilion, or united by 
means of another substance, should lie all in the 
same diteclion. Hence nature has adopted this 
arrangement in Ihe formation of the muscular 
pUnes constituting the anterior and Uierul pa- 
rietes of the abdomen, without which the abdo- 
minal viscera would frequently have fonoed 
herniary tumors by separating the fibres and 
getting engaged between them. In this respect 
one may compare the tissue of ilte abdominal 
parietes, in which tlie fibres of the external and 
internal oblique muscles which cross each other 
are themselves crossed by the fibres of the 
Iransversales, to (he (issue of those slufls whose 
threads cross each other, or rather to wicker- 
work, lo which basket-makers give so much 
sirenglh by inierweavbg ihe osier in every ditec- 

When from any cause respiration become) dif. 
ficult and the diaphragm is prevented descend- 
ing towards the abdomen, or the motion of in- 
spiration impeded in any way, the intercostals 
are not alone employed in dilating the chest, hut 
are assisted by several other auxiliary muscles ; 
the scaleui, the subclavii, the pectorales. the 
serrati magni, and the latissimi dotsi, by con- 
tracting elevate (he ribs and increase in more 
directions than one the diameter of the chest. 
The fixed point of these mtiscles, then becomus 
tht^ir moveable point, the cervical column, the 
clavicle, the scapula, and the humors, being 
kept fixed by other powers which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate. Whoever wilnesses a lit of 
convulsive asthma, or of a sutTocating cough, 
will readily understand the importance and ac- 
tion of these auxiliary muscles. 

Inspiration is truly a state of action; an 
effort of contractile organs which must ceaM 
when they are relaxed. Tlie expiration which 
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folloiTs ii passive, and assisted b; verjr few 
uiitscles, and depends chiefly on the reaction of 
the elastic parts entering into the atniclure oT the 
^arietes of the chesl. We haie »eeQ tint the car- 
tilages of the ribs are pretty considerably twisted, 
■o as to carry outwards and downwards their 
tipper edge ; when the cause which occasions 
this twisting ceas(.-s to act, ibese parts return lo 
tbeir mtur^ condition, aTtd bnng back the ster- 
num towards the vertebral column, towards 
■which the ribs descend from their weight. ~' 



' broad muscles of the abdoo 

In every effort of expiration, as in cough and 
vomiting, these muscles reiicl, not merely by 
their own elasticity, but they besides contract 
■nd tend to approach towards the vertical co- 
lumn, by pressing upwards the abdomimtl vis- 
cera lowanis the chest. The triangularis sterni, 
the subcostales, and the serratus mferior posti- 
cus, may be likewise tanked among the agents of 
expiration ; but they appear to be seldom em- 
ployed, and to be loo slender and weak to con- 
tribute much to the contraction of (he chest. 

^Vhen the chest enliirges, the lungs dilate and 
follow its parietes, as these recede from each 
Mher. These two viscera, soft, spongy, and of 
less specific gravily than water, coverMi by the 
pleuia which is reflected over ihem, are always 
ID contact with the portion of that membrane 
which lines the cavity of the Ihoran; no air is 
interposed between Oieir surfaces (which are 
habitually moistened by a serous fiuid exuding 
from the pleura), and that membrane, as may be 
seen by opening under water the body of a liv- 
ing animal, when no air will be seen to escape. 
As the lungs dilate their vessels expand, and the 
blood circulates through them more freely ; the 
air coniained in the innumerable cells of their 
tissue becomes mrilied in proportion as the 
(pace in which it is contained is enlarged. Be- 
sides the warmth communicated lo it by the 
surrounding parts enables it in a very imperfect 
manner to resist the pressure of the atmosphere 
rushing through the nostrils and mouth inio the 
lungs by the opening into the larynx which is 
always pemous except during deglutition. 

Physiologists, for the most part, consider the 
bronchial arteries as Ihe nolritious vessels of the 
lungs. They assert that, as the blood which 
flows along the branches of the pulmonury ar- 
tery resembles venous blood, it is unfit for the 
nutrition of the lungs, and that it was necessary 
that these organs should be supplied by arteries 
■rising from Ihe aorta, and containing blood 
analogous lo ihal which is sent to every part of 
the body. Bui though it is admitted that this 
venous blood, brou^l from every pari of the 
body and sent into Ihe lungs by this principal 
artery, may not be fit to maintain the organ in 
its natural economy, ihis blood is fit for that use 
when, after being made hot, spumous, and florid, 
by Ihe absorption of the atmospherical oxygen, 
it returns by the pulmonary veins inio the left 
cavities of the hearl. 

It was long believed, on the authority of Willis, 
that the aerial tissue of the lungs is vesioulkr, and 
ihat each ramification of ihe bro[ichiie tetminaied 



in their substance in the form of & small ampul- 
la; but at pte^ul most aoalomiits adopt it* 
opinion of llelvetius. AccurUiiig lo llelveiiui, 
eveiy air vessel lerminates in a small lobe, or 
kind of sponge, fitted for the reception of ur, 
and formed of a number of cells communicaliD; 
together. These lobes, united by cellular tiiut 
form larger lobes, and these together form tb 
mass of the lungs. 

The tissue that connects together the diSemi 
lobes is very different from that in which ila 
ramifications of the bronchic terminalc: m 
never penetrates into il, except when the tisw 
of the air cells is ruplured. On such occtsiaiu, 
which are not o( rare occurrence, on account <if 
the excessive thinneis of the laminai of Iha nr 
cells of that tissue, the lung lose* its fimn, and 
becomes emphysematous, llaller esIinialB M 
about the thousandtli part of an inch the thwk- 
ness of the parietes of the air cells ; ami, as ikt 
extreme ramifications of the pulmooaiy vtMb 
are distributed on these parietes. the btood n 
almost in immediate contact with the air. That 
can be no doubt that Ihe oxygen of the ttiat- 
sphere acts on the blood under such ciicvM- 
stances, since il alters iu qualities, and conun- 
nicates lo it a florid red color, when encloxd m 
a hog's bladder, and placed under a vessel AUrf 
with oxygen gas.' 

Thus far M. Richeiiind. He goes on to tn 
ihal every lime the chesl dilates in an adult (W 
enter into the lungs between thirty and (wW 
cubic inches of atmospheric ait; and he fiiRtn 
endeavours to make good the assumption iritA 
vre hare found in the above extract, that nj g m 
is absorbed la the pa&sage of blood through it* 
lungs. Whether this hypothesis be rapableol 
substantiation we shall presently enquire; M 
first we shall extract Dr. Carson's account of 
the mechanism of respiration, as given by Dt. 
Elliotson in his notes on Blumenbach. 

' The substance of the lungs,' says Di- C^ ' n 
highly elastic, and constantly kept in a knti 
slate of distension after birth by the ptvnweof 
the atmosphere. This is evident also fiva ike 
lungs collapsing upon out puncturing ih* Mils 
of the thorax, a circumstance arisiug fnsilhe 
atmospheric pressure on the one hand beCMinf 
counterbalanced on the other, lo that their elw- 
ticily, experiencing no opposition, becomes Ac- 
tive. During inspiration the intercostal noides 
raise and draw out the libs, and the dMphiagn 
descends ; the enlargement of Ihe thorack caviiy 
is instantly followed of necessity by ifaefnater 
distension of the substance of the lungs mm tte 
diminished resistance to the atmosphere, pan- 
tating in the btonchiE. The diaphragm and in- 
tercostal muscles ceasing to act, the substame it 
the lungs exerts its elasticity with effect, »• 
covers its former dimensions, and tlrives autd« 
additional volume of air just admitted, and Ifce 
passive diaphragm follows the shrinking n^ 
stance of the lungs, offering ham ils idsuaDM 
no resistance lo the atmospheric presstu* oa de 
surface of the abdomen. Thus expinliaB « 
produced. The muscular power of the t^ 
phrsgm and intercostal muscles b tai fioKf 
than the elastic power of the lun^ and iImr- 
fore, when exerted, overcomes it, producing ■> 
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ipinitjon; but, onsitig to be exprted, Uie elasiie elevated ribs (and displaced abdominal oi^sTJ, 

Cer iiaiia efSbtncy and produces expiration, irnot the contraction of the exlended abdominal 
ItK elastic, olben add the muscular power of muscles. >lal1er refers expiration to tlie pressure 
die bronchiiE, and altogether suppose ine respi- of the liio^s by the elastic ritii, and the sbdotni- 
iWory proc«s» to be more independent upon ex- nal and other muscles, and to the elastic and 
lenor powers than hai been assumed. ' In the muscular cunlraction of the lungs thenuelves, 
eoinnioa arcoaol of respiration,' says Dr. Elliot- which he considers more forcible than the com- 
MD, ' the duticity and muscuUrily of the lunt^ pressiou. It appears to me that he is rigbl ; but 
are unnoticed, and expiration is ascribed to the that nevenlieless either the lungs alone, or the 
elasticity of the canilaees of the ribs, and to the walls of the chest alone, are able, when units- 
coniracnon of the abdominal muscles emptying sisled by tlie other, to produce expimiion. The 
the lungs by pressure. Now, according to Dr. change in the situation of the ribs is moreover 
Canon, in the first place the elasticity and mus- trifling compared to that of the diaphragm ; and 
cularily of the lungs is itself suflicieni lor the respiration often succeeds very well by the dia- 
purpose: in the second there is no proof of the phragm alone. Animals which are remarkahle 
igeuL-y of lite abdominal muscles in eitpiralion; for swiftness and perseverance in the race, 
it proceeds ei^ually well in cases of inanition, scarcely employ the intercostal muscles, using 
when their contliictioD would rather enlarge than the diaphragm almost solely. 
diminish the abdominal cavity, and in eiperi- 'The beautiful cuiilrivance in the shape of the 
menti when they are entirely lemored from ani- ihorai deserves attention. By its being conical 
maU — a child w»» bom without them, and had every degree of motion in the diaphragm pro- 
lived eighteen months at the lime of the publica- duces a greater effect on the capacity of the 
tioo of its case, and was very well; and, 1 may chest than could occur were it of any other shape, 
add, thitdly, that although tlie elasticity of the 'The passage of the air into the cells may be 
cartilages tk the ribs must conspire with that of distinctly heard on applying the ear to the cor- 
Uie lungs, numerous rases are recorded of im- responding part of the chest, and is called by 
mobility of tbe ribs, by ossification of their con- Laennie the respiratory murmur. It is much 
iMxions, where ussiiicBtion was not materially louder in children, and in them the cells are fur 
impeded. These causes are adduced to lihow more numerous and small. Whence an equal 
tkM iIm diatihrogm is the chief iusiniment of portion of lung from an infanta few days old 
Kspimioo ; but, as its elasticity cannot produce weighs fourteen limes more tluin from a man of 
espirUion, Iheyahow that tliiswas accomplished seventy. 

«Btii«ly. or in a great measure, by llie lungs 'The elasticity and muscularity of the lungs 
tbentelTcs. Even where there is no ossification, are not sufficiently great to expel the whole of 
■he moHon of tbe ribs has very little ihate In this air b expiration. Thus they remain con- 
reapinuoti ; and Ur. Boatock considers the chief stantly in a certain degree of distension.' 
OM of the intercostals to be that of giving a fUed By these extracts the reader will perceive that, 
point for the action of the diaphragm : and the as in the case of the circulation, it is still in some 
operation of the abdomina! muscles in expiration measure a sub judice point how far the heart 
to be nearly passive. It is commonly Known, acta independently upon other powers tn- 
bowever, that xf the pleura is wounded air rushes wards propelling the blood ; so in the case of 
into ibe chest during inspiration only, and is in respiration different physiologists take different 
■one measure expelled again during expiration, views of the share which me diaphragm, the 
Were the ascent of the diaphragm, and descent ribs, the abdominal, snd the tbomcic muscles 
of the ribs, in expiration, the effect of solely the have in the act ; tome indeed ascribing the main 
' ewtmetion of the lungs, ofateadency to vacuum |itirt of the process to an independent elasticity 
m Mnsioned by their shrinking, air and fluids and muscularity of the lungs themselves, while 
I tboald Mream to the chest as much during expi- others give the principal credit to sumundini; 
utioD M inspiration, should rush to fill up the and exlianeous parts: to us it would appear 
VMOom u much as the diaphragm should a>- timt the intermediate opinion eveii on this liead. 
Mnrf, and the ribs descend, for that purpose : :is it is on most others, is nearest the truLb ; oud 
■or ihould air be expelled from the wounded that nature has so constructed the whole of the 
■ieni I Tor we may r^rd tlie thoracic cavity as pulmonary apparatus as for till parts to contri- 
DMrndcd ihove by the surface of the lunes, and bute their share towards the production of the 
tbe sound state, possessing the same effect in ordinary cases, while in exliaDrdinary,Dr 
: the expansion of the lungs being where one or more of the appeudagea are inter- 
iih the descent of the diaphra^i fered with, a greater call beiniE then made on 
of tbe ribs, and the descent of the the organs themselves, ■ commensuialely greater 
uid ascent of the ribs commensurate power is then summoned to act. 
the shrinking of the lungs. Tbe fact that That respiration should be performed with fa- 
■ir does not stream into the wouttded pleura in cility and freedom not only is a certain degree 
Mpiralion, but even streams from it, while the of integrity implied on the part of the organs 
ribs are moveable and tlie abdominal muscles themselves, and their assistants, if we may «> 
■etive, proves that the descent of the ribs, and name them, but it is likewise necessary that ihc 
■Bcentof thediapht^m,onearboth, in otdinaiy circumambient air should be in due appropri- 
«>piraIion, do partly occasion by compression ation to the demands of the pulmonary appa- 
Ibe diminution of the lungs, or, at least, are not tslus ; although even in this last respect natuie 

'"^ 've eflect, but coincide with it by inde- does wonders oAen in accommodating powers 

powers, which are the elasticity uf the to accidental deiiatiotis. The conditions of the 
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air to which we .ilJude are physical ^ad cheiuicul 
— liml is, a certain mcanure of densiLj or rarity, 
humidity or drynesa, in looked for by the lang* 
for their free play and action ; but it is slill 
peihaps more essential for the proper perform- 
ance of the respiratory process, and for the full 
efiect of the influence of that process, ihai the 
chemical composition of the air be in due ad- 
justment. Respecting this last circumstance we 
■hall presently then speak more at large, but 
first it will be right lo introduce a few words on 
what we have just called (he physical relation of 
the air to the lungs, in opposition lo its chetuical 
qualities and powers. 

. It is well known to natural philosopheia that 
the earth is surrounded with a subtle and trans- 
parent fluid, called air; that Ibis circumambient 
fiuid, if it be proper to apply the term to air, 
presses upon all bodies whicli it surrounds, enters 
into all open spaces of these bodies, and forces 
itself laterally or upon the sides of the bodies 
as well as upon tlieir tops or vertically. This air 
is compressible to an almost unlimited extern, 
and spaces are occupied by it in the mverse 
latio of the pressure that is made upon it. Now 
this pressure is varied in some measure even 
upon the surfiKe of the earth, according to the 
different conditions of humidity or heal with 
which the atmosphere is nt the time charged ; 
but, when wc ascend to considerable heights 
above the surface of the ^lobe, the pressure is 
much less, a difference whicb is perceptible even 
upon the summits of mountains; and thus it is 
that the pulmonary vacuity, which immediately 
upon birUi the air rushes in lo occupy, is dif- 
ferently supplied with its uuantum of air, ac- 
cording as the pressure aod density, or opposite 
sinles, are present. It would be lading us too 
much into the doctrines of pathology to trace 
these variations, and their effects upon the respi- 
ratory and other organs; i( is here sufficient lo 
have referred lo the principle of air constantly 
seeking a vacuum to occupy, and rushing in all 
directions to supply this vacuum with more or 
less rapidity and force, according to the pressure 
from above, lo prove that, while both inspiration 
and expiration are peatly regulated by liie vital 
powei's and properties of the lungs and Iheir 
appendages, much also in the phenomenon of 
breathing has dependence upon, and relation to, 
the different measures of elasticity aod compres- 
sibility of the atmosphere itself. Some physio- 
logists, indeed, as we shall immediately see, ac- 
count for the main circumstance upon which 
vitality depends; vii. the circulation of the 
blood upon temporary vacua being produced; 
and even those who do not follow these rea- 
Boners through all their assumptions and bfer- 
ences allow that much even of vital circum- 
stance is moditied by ihe gravity of the air and 
its tendency to an equilibrium. 

The quantity of air that enters the lungs at 
each inspiration has been staled, with some va- 
riation ; and Ihis variation has doubtless more 
dependence upon the circamstances of ihe indi- 
TiQual than upon the inaccuracy of the exjieri- 
menter. Allen and Pepys have estimated that 
at each inspiration about 16*5 cubic inches are 
inhaled by a ilnnt adult man, and that thequan- 



(ity fouod in tlic lungs after dealh is about ICQ 
cubic inchei, ' Dr. Uosiocli, ^reeogwiih Men- 
lies and many others, believes forty cuIhc inchei 
to be the average inspiration, and thinks thai 
161 or 170 reniaio in (he lungs after ordinuy 
expiration, for these organs are never emptied 
by expiration.' The ordinary quantity of atpie- 
ous vajior emitted by the lungs, trachea, mouth, 
and throat, may be about twenty ouooes in twen- 
ty-four hours I The different iuKpirations nude in 
a given time vary, as well as the quantity of la 
taken in b^ each inspiration. The altemuiinu 
of inspiration and expiration are stated by Blu- 
menbach lo be about fourteen times in a mmiac . 
once lo about five pulsations of the hean. Hale, 
estimated the average number of inspirations »t 
about twenty ; and this perhaps is pretty aaiij 
correct. * By lakingtwenty as the medium,' sap 
Magendic, ' SB,DO0 mspirations take place m 
twenty- four hours. But it is probable this number 
ii subject to considerable variations from a vi- 
riety of circumstances, such as during slnp, 
motion, dbteosion of the stomach with food, ik 
capacity of tlie chest, moral afiections. See' 

Besides those interruptions in the piocesl ol 
breathing which have place from mote tempi> 
rary or more permanent alterations fiom tbr 
condition of h^th in the pulmonary organiu- 
tion. and those which depend upon the poyncil 
varieties of the air, thereare other more itr^ulu 
and transient affections of the pulmonary pas- 
sages, which are usually noticed under the general 
account of respiratory function ; we allude ta 
the acts of coughing, sneezing, sighing, fcc.;tnil 
we do not know that we can do belter in dis 
instance than extract from the instrucUTc ptp 
of M. Richerand. We here, as in other pbscs, 
employ the translated copy, and are iheK&re 
not responsible for the occasional galLicitnu tlni 
occur in our citations. 

Sighing. — ' When the imagination,' sayi Ri- 
cherand, ' is strongly impressed with any ob)«ci. 
when Ihe vital functions are languid, the lilal 
principle seems to forsake all the organs, to cuo- 
centrate itself ou those which partake most ii 
(he affections of the mind. When a lover m 
the midst of an E^reeabte reverie sighs deeper, 
and at intervals, a physiologist perceives in tnl 
expression of desire nothing but a long and deep 
inspiration, which by falling distends tbcltmgi, 
eoanles Ihe blood collected in the right cavities 
of the heart to flow readily into the left caiiltcs 
of that organ. This deep inspiration, wiridi is 
frequently accompanied by groans, beoome* ne- 
cessary, as the motions of respiration icndend 
progressively slower ate no longer sufficient U 
dilate the pulmonary tissue. 

Sobbing diflers from sighing merely in tin 
that, though the expiration is long, it is inltf. 
rupted, that is, divided into distinct periods. 

Yawning is effected in the same manner; itii 
the certain sifn of ennui, a disagreeable auc- 
tion wliicb, to. use the expression of Brown,iiil) 
be considered as debilitating oc ailhenir. Tif 
fatigued inspiratory muscles have some diSic«]tr 
in dilating the chest, the contracted lungs m 
not easily penetrated by the blood, which lOf- 
nates in the right cavity of the hean and pn)> 
duces an uneasy leosaliou, which is put an end 
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to by a long Rixl deep inspiration : the odrais- 
(Ht of ■ CDMtdenble quiintit]> of air is (iicili- 
Hted by opening the inoulh widely, by the 
Mpaiation of both jaws. One yawm at the 
^)r)toach of ilnpt because the agenta of iospi- 
niioD, being gradually debilitated, require la b« 
roused Bl inlerrala. Utie is likewise apt to yawn 
on wiikiag. (hat the muscles of the chest may be 
Ml fbr reapinUion, which is always slower and 
deeper during »leep. It is for the same reason 
thai all aaiinals yawn on waking, that the 
muscles may be prepared for the contractions 
which the woliaDs of respiration require. The 
crowing of the cock, and the dapping of his 
jruigs, seem to answer the same purpose, ll is 
u consequence of ihe same necp^sity that the 
nuioerous iriba of birdf in our grores, on the 
(ising of the luo, waible and lill ihe air with 
hkrmoaious wunds. A poet then fancies hf 
hears the joyoui hymn* by which the feathered 
throngs greet Ihe return of the god of light. 

While loping lasB the peri:e|ili(jn nf sounds 
» leudislmcl, the airas it enters the moulh rushes 
along the custathian lubes into the lyinpanutn, 
■nd the niembnne is acted upon in a iliSerent 
direction. The recollection of the relief attend- 
ing Ibe deep jnipiralion which constitutes gaping. 



lonlarily leads us to repeat this act whene«ei we 
aee any one yawning. 

Sutfiing consist* in a vioU-rit and fotcible ex- 
praiion, durini: which the Bircs|itlled with con- 
sidetabie rapidity strikes against the tortuous 
(lual passaged, and occasions a remarkable noise. 
The iirilalion ot the pituilary membrane deier- 
mnes by sympathy this truly convulsive effort 
of the pectoral muscles, and paiticulnrly of the 
diaphrtgm. 

CoKghmg bean a considerable resemblance lo 
■Meiing, and dilferi from it only in the shorter 

r'od c^ duration, and the greater frequency of 
npilUioiil ; andasinsneezinglhcairsweeps 
aloog the surface of ^e pituitary membrane, and 
<k*n it of the mocui which may be lyiog upon 
i^ to the air when we cough carries with it tlic 
IBUCiu contained iu the bronchiie in the trachea, 
and which we spit up. The violent cough ai the 
be^nnin; of a pulmonary catarrh, the sneezing 
Mbt«h tttcuda coryza, show that the functions of 
lb* Miim*! economy are noldirccled by an intelli- 
gent principle, for such as are caiarrhous could nui 
Belike in such a mannvrlhe means of putting a 
■Up to tiie disease, and would not call forth ac- 
tiaa* which, instead of remoting the irritation 
•And iaflammailon already existing, can only ag- 
gnrite them. 

LBughiiig is but a succession of very sliort and 
Tcr; frequent enpiiations. In hiccup the air is 
forcibly inspired ; enlen the larynx wiih difficulty 
0D account of the spasmodic consiriction of the 
glotUi; ii then exiielled rapidly; and, striking 
■gainil Uw aide of ihat aperture, occasions die 
particular noise attend ini: it. 

Snaring, of which Kicberand doM not make 
'mention, is said lo be a deep, sonorous, and as it 
i»eie tremulous inspiration, from the vibration 
of the velum pnlali during deep sleep, wilb the 
BOUth Open. 

Vol. XVII. 



Thi! tullowing note is added by the editor U 
the page in which the physiolo^ of Ibe abow 

phenomena are thus traced. 

■ The author has neglected lo notice the »l8t« 
of respiration durini; the mote active voluntary 
motions. Muscular exertton, especially when 
considpiahle, it preceded by a lon^ and deep iii- 
spiraiiou, the glottis is closed, Ihe diaphragm 
and respiratory muscles of the chest nte con- 
tracted, and the reaction of the abdominal 
muscles causes ihecontentsof the abdoinen lo he 
pressed upon in all direcii'ina. At the same time 
thai the respiratory muscle) are enerted, diose of 
Ihe face are associated in the increased action in 
consequence of the laller receiiing soma nerves 
from Ihe same class (see the section on the Ner- 
txiui SgiUm), and the jaws are forcibly pressed 
together. By this action of the muscles engaged 
in respiration, the chesi is rendered capacious, 
and the strength is greatly increased, because the 
trunk of Ihe body is thus rendered immoveable 
in respect to its individual parts, the muscles 
arise Irom fixed poinls, and consequently wieid 
ihe members of the body with their full energy, 
llaller appears lo he correct in concluding that, 
under a slate of increased action of the muscles, 
the flow of blood become* greater towards the 
head, and thus the nervous energy is increased 
and amply generated by means of this augmented 
flow, so as to keep up the muscular action for a 
longer period than would otherwise be ilie case. 
During violent exertions, also, the return of blood 
from ^e brain i* in some degree impeded. 

The physiological slate of muscular actions, as 
they are related lo the mechanical function of 
respiration, is very happily dejcnbed by Shaks- 
peare, where he makes Henry V. encourage hi> 
soldiers at the siege of ilarfleur: — 



StiiTea th 



ID up ibe blood. 



Now MI Ihe teeth, 1 ad stretch Ihe noitnli wide, 
Hold hard the hieath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. 

In vomiting, also, a 

the fnces and contents of the bUdilet, t1 
tacic and abdurainal muscles of respiration are 
brought into action.' 

But, as we have above inlimaied, by far the 
most important pari of respiration consist* in 
Ihe change effected on the blood by the action of 
the inspired air. 

'The blood is conveyed lo the lungs,' says Dr. 
Good, 'of a deep purple hue, faint, and exhaust- 
ed by being drained m a considerable degree of 
ill vital power, or immatute and unassimilaled 
lo the nature of the system it is about lo support, 
in consequence of its being received first from 
the trunk of ihe lacteals. We hnd ii relumed 
from the lungs spirited with newness of life, per- 
feet in ill elaboration, mote readily disposed lo 
coagulate, and Ihe dead purple hue transfbrmi^ 
into a bright scarlet. What has the blood hereby 
lost!' What, might our author have added, has 
it gained ? How has this wonderful change been 

Wbeo firsi the Lavoiierian principles of clio 
mistry came to be applied to ihe changes which 
Ihe hlood eiperiences from exposure lo tlic oxy- 
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fenout portion of the air, it nu assumed, as a 
mailer almost of phvaical deiDonsiration, thai 
blood, in its passage Ihrouijh iJie lungs, sbsocheil 
part of the oxygen of the atmosphere; thai, in 
consequence of this absorption, the venous color 
was changed iato arteciol brightneis; ibai, from 
the Bxidation of an aerial substance, heat wasen- 
genciered or emitted from its latent condition ; 
and that this heat proved the perennial source 
of animal temptniiure. 

When on this last subject, weshall have occa- 
sion 10 canvas the experiments and opinions 
that have been insiimied and broached on the 
tubject of animal heat, and its depeudence upon 
or conoexion with the changes tKat lake place 
in the lungs by the respiratory process; wp are 
now to limit our enquiry into the nature and ex- 
tent of tlie change itself. 

We for the most part refer our readers to the 
article Anatouv for information on tlioie points 
nhich relate to structure, confiuing ourselves 
in the present paper to fnuclion alone; but it 
may be right just to slate in this place thai ' the 
mucous web surrounding the air-cells of the 
lungs it supplied with innumerable blood ves- 
sels, diiisions of the pulmonary artery, and Four 
pulmonaiy veins, the branches of which accom- 
pany the ramitications of the broncliiK, and alter 
repeated divisions at length form au immense 
collection of most delicate and reticulated anas- 
tomoses. 
traling thi 

surrounds the air cells, so that the prodigious 
quantity of blood existing in the pulmonary ves- 
sels n separated from the contact of the air by 
very fine membnuies only, which Hales estimated 
at scarcely ^ of an inch in thickness." 

It is the extreme tenuity of this membrane, 
and its vast expansion of surface, to which we arc 
desiroos at present of calling the reader's atten- 
tion. It must further be recollected that the 
atmosphere I* composed of two ai^riform fluids, 
leventy-nine of azotic or nitrogen gas, and twenty- 
one of oxygen, in 100. The atmosphere is in- 
- deed never without some very small portion of 
carbonic acid gas; but this is in so small quan- 
tity that it has been considered rather an adven- 
titious ingredient than an absolutely essential one, 

Now at every inspiration the quantity of the 
oitrogen gas is somewhat diminished, and the 
oxygen is partly converted into carbonic acid 
gas, or, as it used to be called, fixed air, proofs 
of which we are furnished with In the expired 
air, making lime water turbid, and giving other 
evidences <*ith which chemical ex peri men ters are 
sufficiently ffimiliar. 

That expired air, then, is very different in its 
constituents and qualities from that which was 
taken into the lungs is on all hands universally 
agreed ; but the question is whence this difler- 
ecce, and how effected 1 Does the blood actually 
absorb oxygen, and is this oxygen conveyed by 
means of the circulation through the arteries ; or 
does the inspired oxygen go wholly to the 
formation of carbonic acid in the bronchial 
cells ! 

Tbe lint doubts that were throwo out on the 
subject of aerial oxygenous absorption by tbe 
blood in its pais^ through the lungs were those 




which resulted from tlie experimenB of Meisn 
Allen and Pepys ; these gentlemen oould DM 
discover tliat any portion of the oxygen was ab- 
sorbed in ordinary respiration, and they coost- 
dered that what does disappear goes to combine 
with the carbon of the blood, and produce car- 
bonic acid, the latter being equal in bulk to thf 
oxygen that has been lost. And, subsequently to 
these experiments, Mr, £llis, who has poblithtd 
an enquiry on the changes induced in almo!. 
pheric air by respiration, contends that there a 
an excretion of carbon by thepulmonary vpimJ); 
and that the inspired air, that is, the oiygenoui 
portion of it, unites with this excreted carbon, an j 
thus forms carbonic acid exterior to the lanp, 
which carbonic acid isexhaled in the expirations. 
Dr. Prout has been led to consider this ofN- 
nion accurate, fiom the fact that, ' ivhea plioi- 
phorus, dissolved inoil, is injected into the Mood- 
vessels, vapors of phosphoric acid streani fron 
the mouth and nostrils ;' the inference Iromwliiti 
fact is, that phosphorus is most probably ci- 
creted From the blood-vessels, aod unites mili 
the oxygenous portion of the inhaled ilmvspline I 
so as to form phosphoric acid. ' If,' $ays LV. 
Ptoul, ■ the phosphoric acid which is iahiM 
under these circumstances had been fanned ia 
the vessels Ibemselves, it would have reniiixd 
in the blood, and not have been exhaled, as it u 
not volatile.' 

Mr Ellis advocates his principle of ibe non- 
absorption of oxygen by the blood, and of tin 
carbonic acid exhalation being formed in tbe 
way just adverted to, by adverting to tbe cimiB>- 
slance of seeds while germinating, and evn 
plants themselves during growth, throwing ni 
carbon in the form of aqueous vapor, eisi 
where no oxygen is present, this ejected nibw 
being a secreted matter; and it is inihiinf 
he supposes that a secretion is coDtinualljrIiliii| 
place on the surface of the lungs and of flte An. 

' According to Mr. Ellis, we httve no proof i^ 
the existence of carbonic acid, or of anyaehfan 
fluid existing naturally in the blood, and ewM- 
quenlly have no reason m expect that onyaa 
be thrown out; while, if oxygen enter froa At 
air-cells into the Dystein, it must be by atamp- 
lion, or chemical affinity. If by absorption, it 
would in animals take the regular courtc tl ihe 
thoracic dud, and the blood in the rightinln- 
cte of the heart would first exhibit a s^ihihBe: 
while, in the germination of vegetable!, fttit 
seeds give no evidence of possessing a iu»tnie 
filled 10 absorb and expel uniform fluids; n«a( 
any such fluids at any lime existing in turn. 
To the operation of chemical aHiniTf he a*. 
ceives an actual contact between the air ud it 
blood to be requisite; but in the lungs we hare 
an intervention of the coals of the celU and tt 
the blood-vessels. And if these beprefamedttbt 
so thin, that when moist they will allow the ata 
or iis oxygen gas to pervadethem, the gaawedl 
rather pass into the interstices of Ate orilatn 
membrane than into tbe pulmonary veawls, nd 
thus create an emphysema. But Ihe wh^ it 
such permeation he holds to be gratuiioa* ml 
contrary to experiments. The diminution ofilit 
bulk of respired air, he thinks, may be accotiatid 
for by a union of the carbooe of the blood vitt 
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At oxjgen in ihcitr nil*, uid (be formitian or 
iqueoui (Bpor b; ifae difengageoieDt of the 
caloric ftora ihe oiTgcn of the aunospheric air. 

In respeti to the objeciioq propojed by Mr. 
Ellis on the icore of its being diScuU to eod- 
Mive ihal oiyf^en ihouIJ permeale the membrane 
lining the bionchial cellt, expenmeni has shotra 
ill fallicf and waul of lbnD<tali(in ; lor it has been 
nnived ilul venous blood BiMjutm a florid color 
by expomire lo mjrsen, even when covered 
Willi a aUddrr, ptO*Hied this bladder he mou- 
tetied ; uul Dr. Edwards hai ihown that more 
oxygen it continually lost in Ibe respiralion of 
brutes ihao goes to Ihe fnrmalioD of carbonic 
Mid : i( bubiieB moreoier obseived aboie ilmt 
ihe inier*enin|t membrtne between the oi:y(^n 
of the atmosplicre and the blood circulating 
thiough thr lung* ii exceedingly ihia. In this 
tmniculai then, as in the case of ihe circulation 
■lid the mccbanicil or physical circum stance* 
of respiration, we ^1 disposed to consider tbal 
there ti both tniih and error in tlioae pbj- 
biologists wbo aitribute all the effect to one 
sotirce; indweibould ba highly gratified, did 
our limits permil, id presenting to our readers 
the Tiew taken on ihii coatroverled subject of 
atrial absorplion bj the pnlmonary blood-*rswb 
bjr the able editor of Richeiand's Physiology, lo 
which, howerer, we refer ihe reader. 

I n respect lo ihe change of color in Ihe blood, 
Trom iherenoiu to the arterial hue, we think llial 
(he lad is niher in fstor than otherwise of aerial 
Absnrptioa ; for although, as it lias been properly 
^^ntnntlied, a separalion of carbon accompanies 
ilhe conversion of c^ilor from the purple lo the 
•carlei dye. yet arlvrial blood if enclosed in 
wuo becomes purple; a proof that the mere 
constituents of tlie blood acting upon each other 
is a sufficient cause of the change : and Dr. £1- 
liouon reiy properly adds, 'that ihecircum.^tance 
of renoiu blood remaining datk, though by ihe 
kii'pump carbonic acid is evolved from il, looks 
talher as if tbe florid color were dependent upon 
theopertlioQ of oxygen.' Whether caloric gels 
admission into the blood vessels through the 
medium of the pulmonary circulation nil! be 
mote apprapriaiely enquired into when we are 
on (he topic of animal temperature. 

Thus have we gone to the extent of our limits 
in Uealing of the physical and chemical circum- 
ctance* and changes connected with ilie respi- 
nl«ry process, ll may be added that Dr. Proui 
liai lately thrown out a suggestion that the che- 
niic*l part of the function does not end in tbe 
chaogt* effected upon the fluids in the way above 
lr»c«d and conimcoled on, but that the idea of 
galvanic influence put into eicilation by the 
ciidiiing of carbon may, if pursued, open a 
fruitful field of philosophising on animal func- 
lion*. And every thing, we are lure, will be done 
by Dr. Front that high ingenuity, active indus- 
try, and a philosophical minil can cAect. 

We are templed before we go upon the sub- 
ject of other purposes eflWcted by the respiratory 
organisation and its appendages, viz. that of re- 
gulating the voice and speech, to present our 
leaders with the following interesting note from 
Dr. EltioIMn, on ihe length of lime to which 
n-spiration may be suspended with impunity. 



&c. If our readi-cs iIiiiuU say n-e do nothing 
but extract from others, we are very ready to 
plead guilty to the charge; but then it must be 
recollected that our professed business is merely 
that of collecting and collating factsand opinions : 
and, when we 6nd that we cannot stale these facts 
and announce these opinions in better language 
than that of the authors to whom we apply for 
our readers' information, it is nurely belter lo 
employ their phraietflogy than to translate it 
into words of our own. 

' When the air is not changed, death in general 
occun long before all the oxygen is consumed 
through Ihe carbonic add which is formed, but 
bees, some worms, aud rooUusca completely 



that a guinea pis could live invir containing but 
Ci'66 per cent, of oxygen, and with still less be- 
come only drowsy. Dr. Edwards advances, con- 
trary to Mnrono, that every warm-blooded aoitnal 
perishes instantly when placed in air in whidi 
another has died through wanl of renovation, 
and that all of the same class among them deoxi- 
dise it equally ; though indifferent times. This 
time will occaiionally differ one-third, notwith- 
standing the size of the body and the moiemenli 
of tbe chest be equal in ihem, and the carbonic 
acid be removed as quickly as formed. The 
young deoxidise il more slowly than adults ; and 
the young if quite deprived of air die later than 
adults. Indeed Buflbn found, and Dr. Le Ual- 
lois and Dr. Edwards have confirmed his dis- 
covery, that new-born animals of many species, 
as dogs and rabbiU, will live a long time without 
air, even after Cnsj have been allowed to respire. 
This period lessens a* the animal's tempcnture 
rises will] age ; and in those whose temperature 
at birth is high, as guinea-pigs, il is very short. 
They live longer than adulis also in a limited 
quantity of air. Amphibious animals likewise 
live long without air. 

Persons have been said to be able, by habit, to 
live without air a considerable time. Death 
generally occurs at the lalesi in ok or tvro 
minutes when respiralion is suspended ; but by 
habil some few divers of the swimming school at 
Paris can remain under water three minutes. If 
tbe system is in an eitraordinary state of iierraus 
insensibility, the absence of air, like the absence 
of food, or the administration of strong agents, 
may be borne for B very long lime. Even faint- 
ing renders submersion less dangerous. 

Dr. E. adds, in a note on this paper, 'S«me 
very grand instances of eiaggeiation on this sub- 
jeci will be foum] in an amusing and useful 
book entitled The Dnceiiainty of the Signs of 
Death. M. D'Egly,member of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Inscnptionj, declares that he was engaged 
to a dinner for which Ihe 6sh was to be provided 
by a Swiss direr, who obtained hi* living by 
plunging into tlie water and pulling ihe fish out 
of their holes. Tlie dinner hour arrived, btii no 
fish. Drags were employed, and the diver's 
body was found. The curate wiihrd to bury it 
immediately, as it had been nine boon under 
water ; bat .M. D'Egly determined on alltmpung 
resuscitation, and succeeded in threfrqaarters of 
12 
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>ii hour. The Rev. Dr. Derham, in liis Physico- qiiisiiioi 
Theok)^, is more credulous than the cur^ : he extreme 
quotes PecMin for the cue of a man pensioned 
by the queen for having joiiietl this world again, 
after remaining uoright under water, his feet 
sticking in the muddy bottom, for sixteen hours, 
at TroDuingholm. Yet this is nothing ; for Mr. 
Tihaius, the keeper of tbe royal library, hai 
written an account of a woman whom he saw 
alire and well after being three dayi under 
water. And this is nothing; for Mr. Burmann 
declares he beard a funeral sermon at Bonn, in 
Lithuria, upon an old man of seventy, who, the 
preacher protested, had fallen into the water 
when sixteen years old, and remained undrr it 
for seven weeks. Mr. Brydone was told that 
one diver called Calas, but nicknamed Pesce, 
could live several days in the sea; and Kircher 
asserts that tliis 3<]uatic person could walk rrom 
Sicily lo Italy.' 

Voice and Speech. 
One particular constituiing man's preeminence 
over Ilie brule creation is that '>f his abiliity to 
articulate sounds, so as to convey his sentiments 
knd ideas; for even in '.hat tribe of animals 
'which most nearly resemble the human in exter- 
nal con tigii ration, nothing of actual articulation 
has ever been accomplished ; and even among 
those animals which are taught to imitate the ar- 
ticulate sounds of man, the task is merely that 
of Imitation, and does not amount lo any thing 
approaching even lo the manifeslatalion of intel- 
lit^iice. It is true thai animals have a language 
of tlieir own ; they make one noise, as a modem 
author expresses it, to express joy, another terror, 
another to summon their young, &c., and com- 
prehend the meaning of sounds made by us, 
not only of an inurticulate kind, but also articu- 
.aled. In the instance of dogs Dr. Gall reUites, 
in his work on the functions of the brain, ihal 
■ they learn to understand not merely separate 
words or articulate sounds, but whole sentences, 
expressing many ideas. I have olken spokrn,' 
he says, 'intentionally of objects which might in- 
leresl my dog, taking care not to mention )ii* 
name or make any intooailoa or gesture which 
mitshi awaken his attention. He, however, 
showed no less pleasure or sorrow, as it might 
bv; and indeed manifested by his hehavicut that 
he had perfectly understood the conversalion 
which concerned him. I had taken a hitch from 
^'ientla to Pans; in a very short time she com- 

fiehended French as well us German, of which 
satisfied myself by repeating before her vihole 
sentences in both languages.' 

Many of our readers will think these state- 
ments are stretched out inio phrenological 
leni;ili, and thai some of ihe dog's understand- 
ing was only understood by hii master: but 
whether thai was the case or not, certain it is that 
nothing like speech was ever effected by animais 
of the canine class, however intelligent or how- 
ever instructed ; end, in fact, Ihe stnidure of the 
vocal organs is such as lo precludu the power of 
articulate expression even supposing Ihe presence 
of a mind lo compass the ta.^k : but lei us, after 
our Bccustomed manner, extract from one or two 
modem authors on the interesting subject now to 
id; and, lirsi, we will bring into re- 




a writer whom we always quote wiih 
pleasure, on accounl not merely of Ihe 
interesi of his mailer, but the elegance and grace 
uf his language. 

' The organ of the voice," says Dr. Uasng 
Good, ' is the larynx, ils rousclet, and other u- 
pendages; and ibe voice, itself is the sound oftlr 
air propelled through snd striking agminsl it 
sides of the glottis, or aperture into the rnoulh, 
The shrillness or roughness of the voice depeedi 
on the internal diameter of Ibe glottis, its elssi- 
city, mobility, and lubricily, and the force oiib 
which the air is protruded. Speech in the Tnodi- 
ficatioii of the voice into distinct aKiculatinra rit 
the cavity of Ihe glottis itself, or ia thai of Dc 
mouth or of Ihe nostrils,' 

There is a ditficullyi however, in deiermimn 
by what means the air is rendered sonorous in the 
glollii, and various explanations have been oUa- 
ed npOn the subject. The oldest is Ihat of Gk- 
len, who supposed the calibre of the glottis to I* 
aliemaiely expanded and contracltd, ui \itt 
revived in modern times hy Dodarl, who al Ibt 
same time confpares its action to Ihat of a flHlt 

A second explanation ia Ihai of M. Fcfna, 
who supposes the variation of sound to dtpnd 
upon variations of tension and relaxatioo In it 
ligaments of the glottis, and in this view lucfa li- 
gaments become vibrating chutds, and the cntin 
apparatus approaches the nature of a violin. 
third explanation is that of M, Hicbetaod, ' 
unites the Iwo preceding conjectures, and s 
poses that Ihe giollis is a wind and a Ami 
etrumeni at the same time. To ihe*e enhu- 
tions we may add thai of Kratzenstein, «io tt- 
gards the glottis, in conjunction with die irittik 
length of tbe larynx, as a kind ordniin;u:d 
that of M. Blumenbacb, who views tbe fbriiif n 
the light of an JEolian harp : all of which IIEIB. 
genious sports of the imagination, but CODI ~ 
little In Ihe advance of physiological icien 

Those animals only that possess lunp no- 
less a larynx ; and hence none hut the first AM 
classes in the Linnsan system, consiitiif rf 
mammalia, birds, and amphibia. Even aM ~ 
these, however, some genera or species ut 
tirely dumb, as the myrmecophaga or aM-M 
Ihe manis or pangolin, and ihe cetaceoDsuft 
■he tortoise, lizards, and serpenta; white ed 
lose their voice in particular regions ; ai tbei 
is said 10 do in some parts of America, am) ^ 
HT'* frogs in various districts of Siberil. 

It .s from the greater or less degree i.ifptili* 
lion with which Ihe larynx is formed, inibedi 
of animals ibal possess it, that ihe viiieeisi 
dcred more or less perfect ; and it is by an in 
duclion of superadded membniDes or bm 
into its general structure, or a variatim tn 
shape, position, or elasticity of those that 
most common lo it, that quadruped* and gIMii 
animals are capable of making those |)ecidK ' 
sounds by which their dilfereni kinds an ■*- 
spectively. characterised ; and are able to iici(lv 
bray, bait, or roar; to purr, as the cat andtiiS 
kind ; to bleat, as the sheep ; or to croah ai At 
frog; which last, however, has a sac orbaf ofk 
lingular chuiacler in the throat, or cheek, diR4> 
ly communicating with the larynx, on which llwi. 
croaking principally depends. 
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The laiyni of tb« bird class is of a very pe- 
.fluli^ kmd, ftad admirably adapled to that sweet 
and varied miuic with nrUu;li we are so olteo de- 
lighted ID llw woodlands. In reahly the wliole 
, «xteDi of Ihe liBchei in biids may be regarded 
as onevoctl appaialiu; for the larynx is divided 
intu two eeciiuos, or may rather, (lerhapi, be 
Goniidered at two distinct organs ; the more 
complicated, or tliu in which the parts are more 
numeromntideUboMite, being placed at the bol- 
■om of the trachea, where it diverges into two 
bninehet or bniachi*, one for each of the lungs ; 
and tlie simplex, ot that in which the pans are 
feuei, and consists of those not included in the 
former, occupying iu usual situation ai the up- 
per tnd of UK tiachu, which, however, is stij] 
without an epiglottis; boiii food and water 1>emg, 
have alraady obMrved, rendered incapuble 



of birds, may ttwreforc b» regarded as roriiiiiig a 
oompleic (latutaj bag-pipe, in which Ihe lungs 
consUluie the pouch and supply the wind ; the 
Ini-liea ilseir Ihe pipe ; Ihe inferior gloilis the 
reed or month-pipe, which protrude Uie simple 
■oudJs; and the superior gloliii the finger-lioles, 
which modify the simple sound into an infinite 
Tarieiy of diiiiuct tones, and at the same lime 
give th'-ra utterance. 

IIer«, however, as among quadrupeds, we 
neei witli a conuderabie diversity in the slruc- 
tnre of the vocal apparatus, and especially in the 
fenglh attd diameter of the tube or trachea, not 
osly m the differeut species, but aflen in the dir> 
iercot sexes of the same «pecies, raorepatticulur- 
t\j amoo; aquilic birds. Thus Ihe trachea is 
iwtaighl in the tame or dumb swan (anas olor) of 
- both sexes ; whilst in the male musical swan 
■^UUH eygnus), hut not in the female, it winds 
' tnlo targe convolutinns, contained in the hollow 
of ihc sternum ; in the spoonbill (platalea leuco- 
nxlia), as also in the moimot pheasant (phasianus 
nMt-iuoi), and some other similar windings in 
the trachea occur, not enclosed in the sternum. 
The males of Ihe duck and merg^ins^r (; 



Hrcngthen their voice. 

Among sini^ng birds Mr. Hunter, who, at the 
■cqoest of Mr. Pennant, dissetled the larynx of 
«uny 'lislinci kinds, observes thai the loudest 
■on^ters have the ilronKei I muscles, and that the 
iky-lark has tiie strongest of Ihe whole, whose 
cImt and vigorous note is often heard when he 
'(■B DO longer be followed in his ascent by the 
■ml penetrating eye. He observes, also, that 
'•OKHig ibi* division of birds the muscles of the 
'vale following the same rule are stronger than 
ihoce of its .respeclive female, whose voice is al- 
ways less powerful. In birds that have no na- 
tural voice he perceived nodi He rente of muscular 
fDwtr in Ihe larynx of either sex. 

Fram this more eitensive and complicated 
Machinery, in the vocal organs of birds, we find 
IMimeroui species possessing jiowert of a very 
ntraordinary kind. In many of them, as the 
thrush and the nightingale, the natural song is 
exqoiMlely varied, ami through an isron'ixhiiit; 
Ifflgth of scale. In ttiv' pipra lousica, or tuneful 



mannkin, the song is not only intrinsically tweet 
but forms a complete octave, one note succeeding 
another, in ascending and measured intervals, 
through the whole range of its diapason. There 
are various kinds that are capable of imitating 
the music of human art, and amuse (u by acquir- 
ing; national and popular tunes ; as the bulltinch, 
the linnet, and even the robin, when reared in a 
stale of separation from all other birds; whilst 
some again are capable of imitating humau 
speech, as the parrot, the jay, and jackdaw, and 
indeed most of the psitlacus and corvus genera ; 
a fact which proves the possession of a powerful 
and retentive memory, as well as of a precise 
and delicate ear. A linnet, acording to Mr. Pen- 
nant, was once taught the same at Kensington ; 
and even Ihe nightingale is said to have talents 
lor speaking equal lo those for singing. But 
where is Ihe man, whose bosoni bums with a 
single spark of the love of nature, who could for 
a moment consent that this sweet songster of the 
groves should barter away the touching wildness 
of its native notes for any thing that art has to be- 
Yet, perhaps, there is no species among the 
class of birds that is more entitled to native in a 
physiological survey, on account of its voice, 
than the turdus poly i;lu tins, or inncking bird. 
This is a subdivision of the thrush kind; its 
own natural note is delightfully musical and so- 
lemn ; but beyond this it possesses an instinctive 
talent for imitating the note of every other kind 
of singing bird, and even tlie voice of every bird 
of prey, so exactly as to deceive the very kinds 
it mocks. It is, moreover, playful enough to 
hiid amusement in the deception, and takes a 
pleasure in decoying smaller birds near it, by 
mimicking their notes, when it frightens them 
almost 10 death, ot drives them away with full 
speed, by pouring upon them the screams of such 
birds of prey h> they most dread. 

Now it is clear that the imitative, like the na- 
tural voice, has its seat in the cartilage and other 
moveable powers that form the larynx ; fiir the 



power should be sometimes cultivated with suc- 
cess in Ihe human larynx ; and that we should 
□I'casioDiilly meet with persons who, from long 



the sounds of other animals ; and e 

sonate the different voices of orators, and other 

public speakers. 

One of the most eitraordinaty itutsoces of this 
last kind consists m the art of what is called 
rrnlriloi/tiam, of which no very plausible expU' 
nation lias yet been offered lo the world. On 
ihii obscure subject we might present some 
very interesting matter from the author to whom 
wc have been principally indebted for the prr- 
ceding account of the vocal organisaiion and 
function ; but our limits preclude our going fur- 
ther into the question, and we must refer to lh« 
article VxHTaiLOgui-^u, in the body of the work 
for more ample disquisition. 

We have only room to arid a lew words en 
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llie rationale of acticulilion ai oppgsecl lo llie 
mere exertion of the voict. We ot course pre- 
•arOe the oeceuity of more than brutal intelli- 
gence to compass anicuUtion, but it is Ihe quo 
modo of the tbmg itself nhicb demands a little 
further enquiry in this place. 

Speech hai lieen defined a peculiar modiiica- 
lion of the voice adjusted la the formition of the 
■ounds of letters by the expiration of airihrough 
the mouth or nostrils, and in a great measure by 
the assistance of the tongue applied and struck 
against the neighbouTin; parts, the palate and 
front teeth in particular, and by the diiersified 
action of the Upj. Thua is it coiislituied fay mn- 
dificalions nhich the voice is made to pass 
through from the motions of these assisting pant 
of Ihe artioulaiing organisation. ' The itpe, m 
which iheie parts are formed as in man nould 
(peak like him, if th^ air in passing out of the 
larynx did not tush into the hyothyroid sacs, 
in some animals membraneous, but cartilagi- 
nous in olheri, and even osseous in the alauate 
oi purr, whose honl is so hoarse and frightful. 
Ererf time the auimal wishes to cry, tliese sacs 
become distended, and then emptied, to that it 
cannot furnish the different parts of (he mouth 
with sounds to be articulated.' 

The classitieatlon of these articulation) ioU 
Towels and consonanis has been generally recvg- 
nised; in point of fact, however, articulated 
sounds ate constituted by vowels, the coiisi- 
nants bdng merely for the purpose of comiecl- 
■ng Towels together. The utterance of conso- 
■ Hants is necessarily more forced and unnatural 
than thai of vowels, the latter being formed by 
the voice, modified but not interrupted by the 
Taried position to whith we hare alluded of the 
wngue and lips; and hence the superior bar- 
aiony of ihoie languages which have the greatest 
number of such letters, as in the aucient Ian- 
Eitag:e of the Greeks, quibus dedit ore roiundo 
musa lo<]ui. Hence, on the other hand, the harsh- 
Mesa of some of the northern languages. ' It 
would be difficult,' snys Kicherand, ' lo accumu- 
late a greater number of consonants in one word 
(and consequently a word of more difficult pro- 
nunciaiion till ihe organs of the voice come to 
be used to the practice) than is found in llie pro- 
per name of a German called Schmidtgen. It 
should be observed, however, tlial afier the difli- 
culiiet shall have been conquered of this kind of 
pronunciation, or when the organs may have been 
used to it from infancy, a much more harmonious 
result is effected than would ii prion be coo- 
On Living Tekpeeatube, or Akimal Hbat. 
All animals as far as can be ascertained, and 
even vegetables, have a tendency to preserve a 
temperature more or less distinct from that of the 
surrounding medium. Yet the difference among 
them in this respect is so great that ihey have 
been divided inio warm and cold blooded. To 
the foni-er belong the more complicated, those 
whose pulmonary apparatus is most elaborate; 
nan and mammiferous quadrupeds and birds. 
To the second oviparous and qoadrupeds, fish, 
and most of the intervertebrate. Birds have the 
higheit temperature 107° to 110", man 06" lo 



031°. Tlicre it some vanation, not only in indi- 
viduals, but according to a|;e, reason, and cli- 
mate. It is less in the young accuidmg u> 
Dr. Edwards and Despreti; Ihe fbriaet states 
the human tempeialure in infancy to be 9ii'; 
the latter asserts that, while in buds ii u IQS' in 
winter, it is nearly HI" in summer, giaduall) 
increasing in spring and diminishing in auluma. 
In the heat to which Dr. Foidyceand bisfneadi 
were exposed, the temperature of (he body imi 
two oi three degrees; and Dr. Delaiade, ia i 
vapor bath at near 120°, found the heal unda 
his tongue increased but about five degreesallhe 
end of seventeen minutes. In sparrows and 
yellow hammers Dr. Edwards (bund it five oim 
degrees higher in summer than in wintei ; and 
Dr. Davy one or two degrees higher ia Ctykn 
than in England. In disease il will bll, and oi 
tlic other hand rise ; in fever il has been siHedH 
tor, in tetanus at 110°, and probably on tosic 
occasions it rises slill higher, at least lueally. In 
old age it is not so high as ia the age of fall 
vigor, nor in remote part* as in those ueattr llit 
heart. John Uunler made obstrvat ions on ibc 
heat of cold blooded animals. Tlie thermomfier 
in Ihe stomach and under the skin of the abdo- 
men of the frog and toad stood at 40** when thi 
atmosphere was 36°; inthelungsof snaiUalU', 
36% 37°, 38°, when the atmosphere naa ai I8°, 
30°, and 34° ; ihe heal of earth wornit was i${. 
when the atmosphere was S6°. Fish an not 
above two degrees warmer Ihao the water. Cold 
blooded animals placed in an elevated lempai- 
lure are much more influenced by surrouoidiif 
media than the warm blooded. Yet fronait 
but 80° or 82° in a medium of 110° or lis*; Tl» 
heat of insects when congregated is consuJeaUi. 
J. Hunter found the ihermometer rise to93^M 
9ft° in a hiv in spring, to 104° in sumineT, (o bt 
at 82° when (he air was 40°, and at 73°ia wiain. 
"Die same tendency in vegetables is shown by 
the greater difficulty with which the jnice; n 
their stems and branches are frozen than liUw 
fluids, by ice thawing when roots shoot into il, 
and by snow upon the leaves or stems of pianU 
thawing sooner than tliat which lies oo sorrouni- 
ing inanimate bodies. J, Hunter observed a 
bmncb of growing <ir and a bean leaf tbaa lb* 
part of the surface uf afreeiing mixture, on irfiHl 
n was olaced, and the fir subsequently anolWr 
to which it was removed. When Ihe slwaiiaf 
the arum maculalum and curdifolium is buotWig, 
and the cylindrical body just peeping (bfth,itia 
said by Senniclicer lobesohot for some hmttas 
to seem burning, and twelve of them ptaced 
round the bulb of a Ihermomeier to have raised 
the mercury from 79° lo 143". 

Even eggs are cooled and rroien witli aon 
difficulty than equal masses of inanimate maltet; 
although when once frown, and their life de- 
atroved, they freeie readily. 

We are naturally led to investigate Ihe caoit 
of this peculiarity in an organised body ; and il 
is not surprising that, when the chemical changes 
that occur in the blood while circulating thmof^ 
the lungs came lo he applied to the explic 
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The npUnalion, uys a modera pbjsiolopUi, Hut itiisinrerencehasbjolliersagamtieeiiinaiii- 

of lhi9 *4)uabU sod pfrpetmllemperilureispaf- laiiiM (o be fell acioiis, since nrlihcial reapiralinn 

licularly iiinple and QaiuiBl.aml founded on the nerer eun to nmrly imilale natural brBailiing a 

doctrine which miked the lung« the grand facui, to be producU'e, throughout the riame, ul' the 

■ad ibe decoiDpo*itiQii of the oiygenised porlion same result). In artificial respiralion, ii is ur^ed, 

of ihe »ir which we breathe the fbrnei of our the air does not ro»h into the pulmonary cells, 

heat. For M Ihe nijgeaDus part of ihe inspired because these are in a vacuum, but is propellvd 

air if decampawd in the air celli of the lungs, into, and forcibly, and therefore nijuriously. di- 

io such way that lis base, riz. oiygen, which by lates them ; the consequence is the formation of 

ill noion with Ulcnt calonc was before aerifann, a large quantity of frolby mucus. ' Whelber,' 

now tepirate* (tomttui caloric; it would appear says the author from whom vre now eitiact, *the 

tliBt by this decompoiition one portion of the fall of lemperature be owing to the evaporation 

caloric ii rendered sensible in the bronchic, and of this copinus secrelion and its prevention of 

the other enter* ia a latent tbrm into liie blood contact between Ihe air and air-cells, or to the 

while circubling in the innumerable and delicate injurious nature of artificial respiration, slill the 

networks of the polmonary vessels. This theory fact ascertained by Lc Gallois, vii, that, under 



se Koei upon the presumption that the artificial respiration, the animal may be killed 
_' of carboDic acid for heat being lass even if no part be injured, destroys the conclu- 
than the cipaci^ of oxygen, when the blood is sions which appeared deducihle from Mr. Bro- 



depnved of oaitioiue acid by respiration, its capa- die's experimeuis. Indeed, he adds, Lt GiUois 
city for beat become* greater ; and the simplicity found that less oxygen waa consumed than in 
and beauty of Ihe doclnne )^ined it almost uni- natural breathing, and that the temperature fell 
venal admiation. Upon furlher enquiry and exaclly in proportion lo Ihe smaltnes) of the 
reflection, howevei, it was conceived that sereral quantity of oxygen consumed; which, by Ihe 
circumsUDCn in the living frame stood advene way, is contrary lo ihe statements of Mr. Brodie. 
to Its adoplioni it wu said ihat even allowing But on this controverted point we shall make 
the previous absorption of oiygeo by the pul- room for the opmions of two able authors. Dr. 
luonary vesaeli, the gradual and equable sup- Ellloison and Dr. Copland, who lake somewhat 
ply of beat to the fiame could scarcely be ex- different views of the subjeci; merely premising 
plained upon ihese principles ; and the altera- that a mixture of truth and error may have crept 
lions in interior beat without corresponding, or into both assumptions, and thai much more boili 
>t leaal proportionate changes in Ihe lungs, as in in the way of experiment and observation than 
casei of febrile, nervous, and other stales, were we have hitherto had is requisite to satisfy the 
■dducol i« diliiculuei and imped imenu lo the mind of the impartial enquirer. 
nc*plion and application of Dr. Crawford's 'A host of circumslances,' says Dr. Elliotson, 
principles. Heal of a part loo, it is known, may ' ihow that our temperature depends upon retpi- 
DC increased by exercise of ihalpait, or other cii- ration, and, therefore, upon chemical changes. 
cumslances which do not imply Ihe necessity of ' In high temperatures we have less necessity 
any pulmonary change ; and allof{ether it came for the evolution of heat ; in low temperalum 
i« be generally understood and ielt, that while more. Accordingly, in Ihe former, the arterial 
nuEh ingenuity and a certain degree or measure blood remaining arterial is nearly at ilond iu the 
of Inth were lo be found in the hypothesis of veins as in the arteries, and Ihe inspired air is 
Crawford, a good deal renutined both of a po- less vitiated ; in low lemperatures the venous 
■ili*e and negative nature to iirvatidalc Ibe legi- blood is extremely dark, and the inspired air 
tiraacy of lU inferences. more viilaled. Some bave imagined that the 
At length came Mr. Brodie'i experiments, body remams at its standard high tcmperalure 
which. *l their first announcement, were sup- by the refrigeration of Ihe evaporating sweat, 
pawed lo have thoroughly overturned Ihe hypo- But, though this must contiibule, it is not the 
tbeUral doctrine of Crawford and others, and in sole cause ; for frogs lose as much pmporiion- 
have proved that the perennial temperature of ably to iheir sire by evaporation as any oiher 
aniniBU is rather refertlble to a certain condition animal, end yet they follow prelly closely liie 
ot the brain and nerves than lo the decompoii- surrounding temperature. Whenever, on the 
uon of ail in the Iuoks. Mr. Brodie decapiiated other hand, the body itself heightens its tempe- 
■n animal, and found that he could for some ratute, as in fever, more oiygen is consumed by 
IttBB keep up the respiratory act by artificial the lungs. The temperature of the various 
mcam, and that he could thereby change the classes of animals, and their vitiation of the air, 
Mood from venous to arterial by abstracting the are always proportional ; and inverse to the 
carbodc ai completely as in the case of natural length of time lliey can live without air. 
bmlhiBg 1 were this change then the cause of ' The lemperaiuie of young animals is lower 
•niniBl heat, it was natural to suppose thai while than thai of adults, or rather they malnlain a 
Um aclioo of Ihe heart could be preserved the peculiar temperature much less ; and they viti- 
(eroperalure of the animal experimented on would aie the air less; and require respiration leis pro- 
be prcaerved also ; but, instead of this, ihe body poriionally than adults. As iliey proceea lo 
«ooled and became of a lower and lower tempe- vitiate it more, and require lespitation more, 
raluie, tdl the action of the hean ceased alloge- Iheir calorific power increases. White their 
lh«r. The infeience, then, of Mr. Brodie, and calorific powers are weak, they breathe, if they 
in tit'u inference he lia* been counlenanced by are expoKd lo cold, quicker, so u lo keep up 
Ibe opinions of otbera, was, that the chemical their temperature as much as possible. The 
theory of arumal lempeiature is untenable. same is also fbund in nduli warm-blooded am- 
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sials, n^t of the hybemiting family, when ex- ed by a constant stream of blood from the langs 

posed to cold. through the aorta and its ramifications, and if 

* Dr. Edwardi found that habit has great influ- ceteris paribus, in exact proportion to this supply, 
ence on the calorific powers of animals; that a ' Whether Crawford's theory be corrector not, 
given low artificial temperature in winter will the production of animal heat most be as en- 
reduce the animal heat much less than in sum- dently a chemical process as changes of animal 
mer, and that with the habit of evolving more temperature among inanimate bodies; yet some 
heat in winter is acquired the habit of consuming ascribe it to nervous energy. I cannot imagioe 
und requiring more oxygen, so that animals sup* nervous energy to cause heat any more than to 
plied with a given quantity of air, and placed causechemi(^affinity: as it may bring substances 
in a given warm temperature in winter, die much together which have an affinity for each other, 
sooner than in summer. Yet the momentary and thus produce their union, so it may effect 
application of heat or cold has a different effect ; those changes which are, according to physicsl 
the former heating less if the body has been sub- laws, accompanied by changes of temperature; 
jected to a low^ and the latter cooling less if the but caloric in the body must, I apprehend, like 
body has been subjected to a high temperature, affinity, follow the same laws, and no others, as 
>\ e all feel the cold less quickly on leaving the out of the body. This, however, does not pre- 
house in winter if well warmed first, than if we vent animal temperature from deserving the 
leave it already chilly. epithet vital, because it is regulated by the vital 

* When animals hybemate, their temperature powers of the system, although through the in- 
fiills and their respiration is nearly or entirely strumentality of chemical changes. If the high 
suspended. Their consumption of air lessens as temperature of an inflamed part is owing to m- 
the temperature falls, whence they consume less creased momenmm, the increased ftom of the 
in November than in August If hybemating quantity and velocity of its blood ; 3ret this in- 
animals,' while torpid and still placed in the same creased momentum is produced by vital powen.' 
temperature, are stimulated mechanically to Here our author introduces remarks on Mr. 
breathe, their temperature rises with the progress Brodie's experiments, which, having already been 
of re spiration. referred to, need not be repeated. He then goes oo 

* If the cold, to which they are exposed, be so to say, ' Dr. Philip has made experimeots equally 
intense that it threatens death, iCactually no Ion- conclusive with those of Dr. Le Gallots against the 
ger depresses respiration, but for a time excites inferences drawn by Mr. Brodie. As very little 
it, and their temperature rises proportionally, air is taken into the lungs in natural inspiration, 
Man, and other non-hybemating animals, breathe and a regard to the bulk and frequency of each 
more quickly when exposed to cold, no doubt, inspiration not always attended to in experiments, 
for the purpose of supplying heat, till the powers it is ve|;y probable that that gentleman had 
become exhausted. thrown too much air into the lungs, so that tke 

* The higher the temperature of the animal the uunatural quantity of cold air, i»nd the augment- 
more extensive is the aggregate surface of the air ed secretion of bronchial fluid, made the tempe- 
cells, the more blood passes through its lungs, rature fall. By impelling little, and that not ne> 
and the more necessary to its existence is respi- quently. Dr. Philip found tha|t artificial respiration, 
ration. The lungs of cold-blooded animals are after the destruction of the brain, actually retard- 
not subdivided into minute cells, but formed into ed the cooling of the animal, while stronger rft> 
vesicles ; and birds which have the highest tem- spiration did actually cool the body, 
perature among animals are drowned the soonest. ' Of two rabbits killed in this way, their ten- 

* The changes of air by the blood are seen to be perature being 104^, one was subjected to sii 
effected entirely by the red particles. Provost artificial respirations, and the other to fit>B 
and Dumas found that the number of red parti- twenty to thirty in a minute ; the temperature 
cles is proportionate to the temperature. of the former was 100° at the end of an hour, 

' Ifthe blood circulates without being first pro- and that of the latter 98°. Of two vrith the 

perly changed in die lungs, the temperature is temperature at 102*5° one was undisturbed, and 

below the natural standard. Those who have one subjected to about thirty inspirations in a 

the blue disease are cold ; and coldness is a minute ; the temperature of the former at the 

symptom of hydrothorax, and of the repletion of end of half an hour was 98-75° ; of the latter 

the air cells with mucus in chronic bronchitis ; only 98*5°. But the lungs of the latter being 

in the former of which affections the lungs can- now inflated but about twelve times in the mi- 

not fully expand, and in the latter the ains pre- nute, the temperature of the former at the end 

\ented from coming fully in contact with the air of another half hour was 95*25°, and of the 

cells. latter 96°. In one experiment, in which the 

* In cold climates, and in temperate ones, in lungs were inflated but a few times in a minute, 
cold weather, animal food is desired and taken the temperature actually rose nearly a degree by 
in abundance ; in hot climates, and during the artificial respiration. Dr. Hastings at the same 
summer in temperate regions, light vegetable time made similar comparative experiments, and 
food is preferred, and the appetite less. We with similar results. In one the rabbit in whick 
may conceive the former diet more calculated to artificial breathing was performed cooled only 4" ; 
support a process similar lo combustion, and whilethat which was left undisturbed cooled 7*5^. 
under the former circumstances we have seen * Dr. Philip afterwards took pairs of rabbits, 
t'idt the changes of the air in the lungs are actu- killed them in the same way, and then in one 
ally more considerable. experiment destroyed the brain and spinal mar- 

* Tne temperature of parts fidls, if not maintain- row of one with a wire, while he left the other 
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It tbejr both cooled equally. 
brain and ipinal niMriiff of one oaN *a& de- 
Htoyed. ind (he lunp of boih inflalRd. Theie 
two cooled equillj. 

'The lemperatureoffotuws bom wiihool brain 
II mainUinM during Ihe few Jays ihat lliey may 

* Profinsor Rudolphi ivmiTks that the lempe- 
mure of animals bean no proportion to their 
nervous STMeni ; that if it did, man should be 
warmer ihui aiiy brute; the mammalia much 
more so than birds ; Bsh much more so tlian in- 
sects ; and bird* and amphibia nearl* upon a 
par,— «11 which would be tne reverse of the fact. 

* ^'egelables hare a tendency to preserre a pe- 
culiar leraperaiure, and they luve no neryous 

' Uul that the nerrous system aflects the tem- 
pertttiire i) ceriam; a paiiion of the mind will 
inidte the stomach or the feel cold, or the whole 
body hot, I^nlyied [laits are otlen colder than 
otiien, or more properly ate more influenced 
than Mhen by aJl external chan;:es of tempera- 
ture, But every Tunclion is alfecicd by the 
niiiul, (hough not dependent on Ihe brain for its 
rrgulir performance. And in vnrielies of tern- 
pervlure, both by the Mate of the mind and by 
jiiralysis, there ra as far as we can judge a com- 
menmraie affection of (he local circulation. 
Parts heated by any passion are also red, and vice 
ver«a ; and paralytic parts must have imperfect 
raacularltinetions in some measure at least from 
the want of the compression of the vessels by 
muscular action, and of the general excitement 
by volition ; th^ waste and sometimes intJame 
or utcnnle, or slough on the slightest injury. 
And parti perfectly paralysed still maintain a 
temperature above that of the surrounding me- 
iltum at well as circulaiiun, secretion, &c., and 
soaieiimes Ihe same as in health. 

* Dr. Hiilip considers galvanism an iroporiam 
agent in the nervous ivstem, and found that it 
railed th« heat of Itein arterial blood 3° or 4°, 
and at the same time made the blood venous ; a 
circumstance proving that the action is purely 
themical — an alleralioo of the blood to that itate 
in which its capacity for caloric ii less. 

'T^ere is certainly no more reason to believe 
animal heat dependent on the nervous system 
than aecretioii, and every organic function. That 
like these it is influenced by the slate of the 
nerr6U9 syitem is certain, but never I imagine 
(Koept through the instrumentality of chemical 

■ Wb shall now contrast with these very im- 
portant Btaiemenls and very ingenious remarks the 
■tuoiaiicn from Dr. tlopland, to which we have 
already alluded as containing much of interest- 
in; mailer. 

"The gnriElionic system ofnerves," says Dr. C-, 
' hy means of the influence derived from its prin- 
cipal and lu bold inaie sources and numerous dis- 
tributions, and exerted upon ihe va.^ular system, 
grneiatei animal heat througliout the body, 
:iitd Ihe production of animal heat takes place in 
a manner analogous la the processes of nutrition 
_aod secretion. The experiments of insulating 




a limb, by dividing rit tbe »Olantary nerves atid 
arteries, excepting one arterial trunk, performed 
by Mr. Brodie in order to ascertain the < '^ 
produced upon the generation of heat in the 
limb, prove this proposition, and could not fail 
of giving rise to what was actually observed. 
For the ganglial ot vital nerves supplying that 
vessel could not be completely detached as long 
as any of the coats of tile artery remained un- 
divided. 

'The state the nof animal heat, like other secre- 
tions, will be greatly moditied by the condition, 
both as it respects kind and degree, of the vital 
influence of the ganglia! system, and by Ihe state 
of the blood on which this influence is exerted, 
which stale will have a double operation in 
modifying the result.' 

In another part the author, from ivhoia we are 
now extracting, goes on to say : — 

•Animal heat, however intimately related with 
the respiratory process, cannot be considered 
a function of Ihe lungs. It must nevertheless be 
allowed that the changes induced on the blood 
during respiration are ]>reparatory to the evolu- 
tion of this heal ; and although we contend that 
the effect is immediately the result of a manifes- 
tation of the vital influence of the ganglial system 
of nerves, exerted upon the blood contamed b 
the vessels to which these nerves are distributetl, 
yet it must be admitted that the respiratory pro- 
cesses are requisite to its production, inasmuch 
as they produce on the blood a change of pro- 
perties which are requisite to excite this system ; 
and as this fluid, when thus changed, contains 
the materials necessary to, or is otherwise in 
a'suitable condition for the manifestation of, the 
influence which that part of this system of nerves 
which is diiitribuied to the blood-vessels exerts. 

' Preparatory changes thus take place in Ihe 
luns;s, which are neceMary to the exertion of this 
influence, and to the evolution of heat ; but, as it 
was contended that these changes ore more of a 
vital than a chemical nature, so it is considered 
thai the production of heat is more ihe result of 
the influence which the nerves of Ihe vessels ev- 
ert upon the blood, than of the change in lite 
capacity for caloric which the blood iiself e 
riences in its passage into the venous si; 
difli'rence of capacity which actually ei 
twoen venous and arterial blood is not suDicieiil, 
according to the experiments of Dr. Davy, lo 
form the basis of ttie chemical theory formerly 
received ; but the difference which actually does 
exist may be concerned in a subordinale manner 
in the proce«s. 

' We inFerlhatlhe various causes which modify 
the production of animal heat, act 1. Immediately 
upon the organic system of nerves themselves, 
changing the condition of their influence ; 3. 
Upon the blood, allering the nature and compo- 
sition of this fluid, and thereby rendering it unfit 
for producing the requisite excitement of this 
system of nerves, and incapable of the changes 
which the influence of these nerves produces 
upon its constituent parts; 3. Immediately 
through the centro-spinal system, modifying l!ie 
influence which this system imparts to the 
gandial. 

' These difleienl ways in which the vilal inllu 
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•nee exerted by this syaiem of nerves in the pro- 
duatioa of BDimul heat is modilied mighl hav« 
been illustiated by expeniueDta, and by refer- 
eaDM to iaaxs ia comparative physiology, if oui 
limit* could have admitted so great an eKten- 
■ion of them. From what we have said, it will 
however, be perceised, that we view the pro- 
duction of animal heat more in Uie tight of a 
vital secretion than of a chemical phenomenon ; 
and that, like the other secretions and nutrition, 
it proceeds from aad is caatrolled by the vital 
influence of the ganglial system of nerves.' 
Ot Secketios. 

Exhalation, secretion by follicles, and secre- 
tion by glands (these glands being diSerently 
constructed indifferent parts of the body, accord - 
ing to the purposes they are to serve), it will be 
ieen, by referring to the table of atraiigemetits, 
are the several items noticed by the constructor 
of the table. 

Secretion, we may slate generally, is that pro- 
cess by which is separated from the blood every 
■pecies of animal fluids, and indeed we might 
«ay of animal solid, because, although in a stale 
of solution, when thrown out of their respective 
vessels, all parts, even the most compact of the 
ftune, are built up as it were threugh the medi- 
um of the secretory process, 

lltu function, when considered in all its bear- 
ings, IS one of the moil astonishing which vitality 
uafblds; for froin precisely the same fluid, the 
blood, are elaborated matters both widely differ- 
ent from each other, and as different from the 
material (the blood) whence they are manufac- 
tured. Thus, what can be more unlike than the 
urine and the fluid from which it is furnished, or 
than the urine itiielf and other secretions? and 
when we attempt to explain the matter upon me- 
chanical, or even chemical urinciples, we still, 
allowingthat our premises and conclusions should 
be correct, remain in thorough ignorance of the 
power which directs to these nice combinations 






ulti. 



Secretoiy processes have been divided into 
three kinds, 1. Serous transudation, which is 
supposed 10 be eflected by the termination of 
arterial tubes of a minute kind upon siirjaces 
which furnish the matter thus exhaled. These 
terminations of vesseb, however, we have already 
said are rather supposed than demonstrated ; and 
some have imagined exudation through the coats 
of capillaries, rather than matter poured out from 
open mouths. 

The second kind ef secretory apparatus has 
been described by follicles, cryplx, or lacims, 
which consist of a great number of vessels, so 
constructed as that an excretory duct b sent out 
from the congeries in the form of what an anatom- 
ist would call a vas eSbrens. Tbis kind of gland 
i> described as being found in the ear, in the 
lonails, a«d other organs which secrete a par- 
ticular kind of matter ; and indeed when once 
we admit of conglomeration, as opposed to con- 
globation, we admit into the division the most 
complicaied, as well as the least complen of the 
glandular organisation ; so that the division 
might stand thus, which indeed is Blumenbach's, 
viz, merely, 1 . Transuding vessels ; 3. Secretory 



follicles: and 3. Those supplied witli au eim 
tofy duct sent out from the congeries of leiwli 
constituting the gland. The main objectioD la 
thb division in our minds would be that itaDra. 
dalion cannot he supposed without tome con- 
verting power in the Iransudjoi; pore, nnlesi in 
cases where the exhalation should be roerdy it 
more lenuoos part of the blood, and unifwinlr 
the same in every part. 

On glandular structures, however, even miti. 
out reference to the peculiarity of the nimr 
they engender, there is much that is still obttm. 
We copy the following sentences on this had 
from Blumenbach: — 

' Properly speaking, the conglomerate, aj Ihy 
are called, to distinguish thetn froro the lya- 
phatic conglobate, are the only two secr^o; 
organs; such as the salivary and lacbijimil 
glands, the pancreas and the breasts. Tbeyn 
provided with an excretory duct coming imiK- 
diately from the large lobes which are compnol 
of others, smaller, and whose ulterior sIsictiiR 
was once the source of warm dtsiputes in <)■ 
schooU of medicine. Malpighi considered iW 
miliary globules which ate easily discovered ii 
most glands as Bcini, according to his eipns- 
sion mtemally excavated. Riiysch on the con- 
trary contended that these supposed Ixillcir 
acini were nothing more than glomemlei of 
blood-vessels, an opinion shown to be &r more 
consistent with nature by microscopical obsem- 
tions, and the eSect of minute injection. 

' The structure of some secretieg organs, esptci. 
ally of the liver and kidneys, tlie latter of whKk 
strikingly exhibit the glomerules of KuyMk 
or the acini of Malpighi, are not, etcepiii; 
in their peculiar parenchyma, very duoimilv 
from this structure, and indeed tlirow couMen- 
ble light upon the question. On the aal«r put 
of these, small twigs arise from the sides sf ihe 
capillary arteries, and run into vascular gl»- 
mernles, hanging from them like giannlet at ' 
from stalks ; from these arterial gtoounds 
spring both very minute, colorless, 
vessels, and the radicles of veins into 
arteries are conlioued, and which 
into the venous trunks the remaining 
prived of the secreted fluid." 

It has been made a question 
blood-vessels supplying glands sbi 
iidered merely organs of supply to 
or whether it is in these and from 
themselves that the glandular function 

' The formatioo of the new substi 
the vessels may i#e demonstrated,' aayi 
Hare, as quoted by Dr. Elhotsoo, 'by Ibi . 
colored injections bto the arteries of giwi^ 
bones, when the lime is seen to iss— '— <*^^' 
orifices in the form of a white 
deposit itself like the farina of a 
office of consolidation. In a similar; 
injected arteries of tb* common d< 
hen, white her eg^ oii; incomplete, 
the deposition of time from their 
branches upon the membrane which i 
becomes the shell.' 

We have thus in some measure deviated i>^ 
the present instance from our plan of exclndiif . 
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ol that wpamtng manufectoriet, so lo name 
Uwni, ibeie is ■ good deal lliat ts nthn conjirc- 
lural, oi al least dUpulable. thui actually de- 
mausmt^d ; so that the composuion of Uiese 
pans IS 111 lotne ion then phyaiolog]'. 

Th« floids whkli the; sepeuaw have been 
diTided by YoaKJoy into 1. The saline, ai the 
tweu and unoe; 9. 11m oleaginous oi iriflani- 
mable, as ibe fill, Ibe wax of the ears, &c.; 3, 
The sapoaaceoui, as bile and milk ; 4. The 
mucoiu. at those Hhidi are found on the sur- 
tace* of inlenuil membranes, that are hence 
called mucuui tissues; i5- llie albuminous, 
compniing ibe serous pan of the blood ; 6. 
The fibrous, whidi resides in anotht^r pomon of 
the blood. 

Dr. Bostock's airxngEliieat, in hia recently 
published svsiem of physiology, is into the 
^iqueoiis, OS the penpuatioo and halilus fiom the 
lump; the albuniinous, comprising 'all the 
membranous oi white part) of animals, the fluids of 
serous membrana, and those of the cellular niem- 
Uiane, — the Coriner diHerinE from (he albuincn of 
ibe blood chiefly in being freed from excnneous 
loatter and coagulated, the latter from lerum, 
chiefly in containing much less albumen; the 
mucDul compnsing the mucus of all mucous 
inembranei, the saliva, guiric Juice, tears, and 
seineo ; the gelatuuxii funiisbing membrane 
and goiiw lo the formation of skin; the fibci 
nous, ur ute muscular flbres abounding in aiotc, 
aod thus nwire completely aniraolised resembling 
ibc fibtm of the blood, apparently their source ; 
ilic oleaginous, comprehending the Fat, marrow, 
and secretions of sebaceous glands, and perhaps 
(he m^lit. as lU properties depend so considera- 
bly on oily niaiur; the resinous, nhtch aresimi- 
lai 10 the former, but owe their specific character 
to a kind of resin; thi 



ptinciple, 
ferred tot 



ferred to this division ; the saline or, tlie acids, 
alkalies.and neutral and earthy salts of the various 
solids and fluids. 

On Itiii arrangemeDl Dr. EUiolson vtry pro- 
peily remarks that > it is certainly good, but, 
lika CTcry other anangemeni of natural objects, 
oanvcDicut for general views and memory rather 
tluLO correct. The semen is mocous, but unlike 
ereiy other fluid ; the gjslric Juice and cerebral 
Mibatitnce are equally sui generis. Fibrous 
matter as well as mucous exists in semen, and ii 
probably indeed its spacific pan; albumen 
vxials abundantly in milk united into an emul- 
ftioD with the oleaipnous portion. The bile and 
urine have few properties in common, and urea 
is certainly not a reiinous substance. 

For an account of the chemical composition 
of these several and ^epu 
refer to the article Cu 



: the 

E resent section with a few remarks on the pccu- 
auitiet of the fat, the urinary secretion, aid the 
Bnatiet of perspiration. 

Fat, — Erery part of the body is connected 
lofietlwr by cellular membrane, and into some 
ports of this tela is deposited an oily lemi-nuid 
mbstance, which, when first formed from the 
blood, exists in drops ; but even diicing life it is 



more dilTused and less ctmcrele in some parts 
than in others : after death, from the cessMioa 
of vital action and from (he reduction of tempe- 
lacure, it assumes every where the form of a 
concrete substance. 

' There have been controversiei respecting ' 
the mode of its secretion ; some, as W. Hunter, 
contending that it is formed by peculiar glands ; 
others that it merely transudes from arteries. 
Besides other ur^ments in Favor of the latter 
opinion, we may un^ tlie morbid enisteoce of 
fal in parts naturally destitute of it : a Atct more 
explicable on the supposition of diseased action 
of vessels than of the preternatural formation of 
glands. Thus it is occasionally formed in the 
globe of the eye; a lump of hiu\l fat generally 
^IIg up the place of on eilirpaled testicle ; and 
sleatoms have been found in almost every cavity 
of the body.' 

(.Ine of the moat remarkable cirmmslnnees 
connected with this secretion is the rapidity with 
uhich it is occasionally formed and dissipated; 
ill the latter case it must bi> reabsorbed ; this is 
more especially the case in some constitutions 
than in others. Vou will see individuals often 
manifestly fatter on one day than on the preced- 
ing or succeeding day. 

Hydrogen and carbon are more abundant in 
fat than azote, and it has hence been supposed 
a kind of intermedium for a puruon of the nutri- 
tive matter extracted from the food, through 
which It must necessarily pass before i( is assi- 
milated to the individual, of which it is destined 
to repair the loss. Thus, it is said, that an indi- 
vidual with much fat is able to abstain from 
food longer than another without this supply, 
and during such abstinence the collected bt is 
rapidly reabsorbed. Others have supposed that 
fat aflbrdsa receptacle for the superfluous hydro- 
gen of the system, which could not otherwifte be 
easily evacuated ; certain it is that it lubricates 
the solids and thus lacilitates motioo; it serves 
also, by filling up the angles and interstices of 
the body to give a roundness and smoothness to 
tlie form ; hence the characteristic beauty of the 
infantile period. It serves also lo prevent it»- 
ordinate sensibility by sunounding, and thus de* 
fending, the extremities of the nerres ; and it 
manifestly serves as a defence against cold, 
partly from the circumstance that animal oil is 
a bad conductor of calorie, and therefore ]ireven- 
tive of the lapid transmission of heal to a cold 
medium. Like all the other secretions it is 
greatly influenced by conditions oF the mind. 
Much fat and much anxiety are scarcely com- 



He ih-t. 



1' Cisiiui has a Utn and hungry look ; 



Urinary Krrrlim. — The composition of this 
fluid, as well as that of the other secretions, will 
be found in the anicle CuFniiaTaY. We shall 
only here ofler a remark or two on the nioile in 
which it is secreted ; ou the manner in which it 
is transmitted to the bladder ; retained in it and 
expelled from it; on the rapidity with which 
some matters are conveyed from other parts ot 
the frame into the unnary oigms; and on the 
purposes which urine, as an excretion, is sup- 
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becomes 
i; and there is 
' chemialry that 
That ihe trans- 



posed to aniwer in reference lo (lie general eco- 
nomy of Ihe animal sysLem. 

■ If ever,' says tlichemnd, ' the art ofmiui 
shall penetrate into the mystery of Ihe intimale 
sInicturG of our organs, it seems probable that 
Ihe Iddneys will furnish the firal suliilion of ilie 

Sroblem. Even coarse iajeciioos pass readily 
om Ihe venal arteries inio the ureters or excre- 
tory ducts of the Icidneys, a convincing proof of 
imaiediste communication among Ibe minute 
arteries, which, exceedingly tortuous, form with 
the minilie veins the cortical or outward sub- 
stance, and the straight urinary tubes which, 
distributed in conical fasciculi into the interior 
of these organs, constitute what has been called 
Its tubuli and papillie. This free communica- 
tion, he goes on to say, gives an idea of the ra- 
pidity with which the blood must flow through 
these organs whose lirin consistence allows d 
very moderate dilatation to the vessels.' The 
great difficulty, however, in this, as in other in- 
Btances of secretory organs, is to find the precise 
point where the p^ulum of ; ' 

Itself actually the secreted mo 
iiDlhing either in mechanism 
satisfactorily unfolds this seen 
mutation is gradual, in one sense, seems to t>e 
proved by the circumstance that the urine in the 
ureters is turbid and imperfect, and by its acquir- 
ing, as it passes along these ducts, the cbarac- 
leriilicqualityofurine. What impelsil through the 
ureters ? Partly gmvity, and partly the contrac- 
tilily of Ihe ureters themselves, aided, it is said, by 
the compression of the abdominal viscera io their 
alternate motions during respiration, and the con- 
cussion attending the several kinds of bodily ei- 
ercise. Ii is questionable, however, whether 
these last have any power in propelling the fluid 
from the kidneys into the bladder. The retro- 
grade flow of the urine, when it hai once entered 
the bladder, is prevented by the oblique inser- 
tion of the docls. 

■The following are the causes which enable 
Ihe bladder to retain the urine ; tlie contraction 
of its sphincter, a muscular ring surroundmg the 
termination of the organ into the urethra ; the 
angle formed by the urethra after it leaves the 
bladder ; and, lastly, the anterior fibres of Ibe 
levator ani which surround the neek of that or- 
gan, surrounded beside and supported by the 
prostate gland.' At length tiie collection of the 
fluid in the bladder causes an uneasy sensation 
and urges to the dischatge, which is effected 
both by Ihe action of the detrusor urinK, and 
abdominal pressure. In men the acceleialores 
are called into action, and ' Mr. Charles Bell has 
described two long muscles ruaning from the 
back of the prostate gland to the orifice of ihe 
ureter ; their action is not only to assist in emp- 
tying the bladder, but to pull down the orifice of 
the ureter,' so that we have another cause pre- 
venting the reflux into the ureter from tlie blad- 
der, even when the last organ is repleted. 

We_ have already alluded lu the rapidity with 
which various substances conie lo affect the 
urinary organs, and this m truth is one of the 

Cest arcana in the whole animni economy, 
communications between the stomach and 
kidnej'i eust by undiscovered channels has been 



inferred by the rapidity with which fluids disp- 
pear from the former and impregnate the bliet 
even when the pylorus has been lied, and thos 
exit prevented from Ihis channel. It a prolnhle 
that the investigations that are now bemg nude 
onthesuhjectof absorption, and ltd pecuknnun, 
nay lend lo throw more li^i than hitherto hu 
been cast on this remarkable lact ; and hen it 
may be proper to remark that the kidneyr tn 
not the only parts upon which this speedy 1ni»- 
fer is made from one to another portion c( ik 
frame. In Dr, Cooke's recent publicauoi >■ 
apoplexy we have iln account of a man «hi Ml 
down dead irumediately upon taking ■ liqi 
quantity of gin, and of a fluid SBoelliug lik«(n 
being found in the ventricles of the bram. la 
this case, if the narration be true, the imnaa- 
sion must have been exceedingly raoid; Ibrii 
could not have taken place after deain; and ■< 
h:tve jiisl said Ihe fatal consequence of the bqaR 
manifested itself almost immediately upon Hof 
swallowed. 

It is not here our intention lo go into pUkfr 
logical considerations on the venal fanction, «J 
the changes of which the urine is susceptible (m 
Urine or Ube* m the body of the «oik){ hu 
we have here lo remark that ihe kidnm hm 
been supposed the organs throuiib wluok lie 
system is freed from its superfluous aiou, *st)e 
lungs and liver serve the purpose of geniag nd 
of the refuse quantity of carbon ; this infennn 
has been drawn from the large quanlity tt te 
azotic principle which the urea of healthy nriM 
contains. With respect lo the mode in wtod 
urea is formed and separated, we may iiueniU 
following extract from Dr. Copland's DOte «; 
Kicherand: — *Il seems not improbable thai thi 
debris of the textures, being carried iaie ik 
circulation, is converted by the infliKnce of At 
organs and vessels through which it Boai iitt 
the substance called urea, and that the faatiia 
of t' e kidueys is to eliminate it with otbrt ■»- 
terinls that would be hurtful to the tjHm,' 
Dr, C. (bunds this opinion on the i ipiiimili 
□f Uumas,Prevo5L,aijdLeGallois, wboibiB^M 
examining the lilood of living animals ^im 
kidneys had been extirpated, that it canBiiei 
urea, the quantity of which was iocreascd ii 
pruportion to the duration uf lile after the op)»' 
lion ; nhilst this substitnce could not be AatM 
in the blood of those animals in which the bi- 
nary secretion was uninterrupted. It it IfeiR- 
forc thought that uiea is nut formed a tte 
kidneys by their appropriate functions, u !■• 
physiologists have ctmjectuied ; but itau it, mi 
probably other materials which are twml 
from the blood by these organs, «n dnind 
from other sources. 

Much yet remains to be teamed on ftiestn*' 
lure and functions of the skin. W'e ha*eirfied| 
seen that doubts have existed a> to wbellwri^ 
sorption is effected by the surflwe of debely 
white the outer akin remains entire ; bul en it 
power which it possesses of exudation at iUV- 
in; off matter, or rather of permiltitif (MttrB 
pass, there can be no question. Indtel Aot 
tloes not seem nni' n^n m dcwbl that ntrnir 
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common p«npitatioti, but forci^ and injurious tlie wtighl nas found lo become ntternalely a* 

Butter, may be cicreled ^m the surloui^ of ihe before. Indigestion lessened Iranspimioo. and 

body. eliminaKdfromtheniassof ftuida. Thii is the body continued heavier generally till the 

etemptilint, nyt Bluinenbach, in the miaamata fiflb day, wben the oiigioa! weight was restored. 

of exanthenialJc dbeoses. in the smell of >he Transpiration was less in moist air aad at a low 

•kin after euing gartick, musk, Itc; and, lie terufierature, and the oulmonary and cuianeou* 

miv'bt have added, in the elimination of gouty transpirations obeyed the same lans. 
miuier fmia the surface of the I ody, which. These obienations are sufficient to prove the 

under cefuiacircntnstances however, is accumu- importance of cutaneous lianspirBiiou, and lU 

laieil under (he skin, and forms the concretions relation with the pulmonary exhalations; the 

aamnl chalk stones. coDtienion between the one and the other fuuc- 

Biit the maltet wLhich principally and con- tion has also been traced in adiBerent way ; for, 

stanily finds its way through the skin is the as in tlie instance of inspiration a gas is absorbed 

faucDfible perspitaiion, which, according to aod so heat given out, so it is said that in sweat 

cbemlcal etamiualjon, is composed of various a Ituld la formed which iias more capacity for 

propoTtions of carbon, azote, and nitio^n. 1 he heat than the blood, and hence cold ii generated. ' 

aweiu nhioh is occasionally seen standing in Indeed the production of cold by evaporation 

dmM on the sur&ce of the body seems tu be from the surnice is allowed on all hands; but 

Jwtbitig more than this perspirable exhalation in tiomething further is conceived in the particular 

■n racreued measure; its hydrogen, physlulo- now adverted to; and Dr. L'urrie has ingeniously 

gitts ull lU, uniting with the oxyuen of the al- conjectured that even in the formation of the 

BKMphere, and thus i^iving a liquid or condensed perspirable fluid, before it makes its way to the 

brmuiihetecrelion. Upon the same hydrogen, surface, a coaling eHect is produced upon the 

My> BliUDenbach, variously modified by the principles just adverted to; and he was led to 

•CCCMMD of other elements and constituents, this inference from having observed the cooling 

itoold Mem to depend the natural and peculiar eflecis of immersion under some circumstances 

odor perceived in the [lerspiralion and sweat in the tepid bath, where there couhl 1>e no eva- 

«r cmiD nations and individuals. The quan- poration, and consequently no generation of cold 

lily of nutter, he goes on id say, penpiied from from this source. 

the ialegumenls, which in a well grown adult It is possible that the laws of chemistry may 

■M equal to about fifteen square feel, cannot be have been stretched too far in the speculations 

• Accunlc^ eslimaied, but is probably about two which physiologists have engaged in concerning 

ipoondl in iwenlyfour hours. And upon this this function of cutaneous perspiration in con- 

' Dwagfaph we have the following note from Dr. oexion with that of respiration ; hut the con- 

■ ElliOUon: — To ascertain the quantity of waiery nexion lo a certain extent, and in many difl'erent 

'•tcmion, Lavoisier and Seguin enclosed the ways, is sufficiently manifest, and there is a wide 

■body in a ulk bag, vamisbed with elastic cum, tield open for the researches of the chemist, the 

•(id faavii^ a small opening carefully cemented physiologist, and the pathologist, for the consi- 

'around the mouth, so that, by neighing the body deration of the respiratory and the Inittspiratory 

vreviotisly and subsequent to the experiment, process iu relation the one lo the other. We 

< n^f were able to ascertain exactly what had shall have to make a lew remarks on this head 

Imn kMt; and, by subtracting from this loss the when considering the subject uf urinary adec- 

Wci^t of the perspired contents of the bag, they lions under the article Urea or Urine, in the 

*'~ licerUined how much of this had passed body of the work. But we must now proceed 

the lungs. From repeated trials they to consider the second order of fuoclioiis 

the mean pulmonary discharge in twen^- marked out by lticheTand,vii. those which form 

boon amounted to fifteen ounces, and the connexions with surrounding objects. This order, 

ifoiii to thirty ounces. The quantity of it will be perceived, comprises three geitera, vix. 

«aHN>n separated by the lungs ought however sensations, motions, voice and speedi; but on 

'!» be taken mto the account. Ifit amount to these, as well ason the secondclass of functions, 

•Icren ounces in iwonly-four hours, the quantity we shall be exceedingly brief, since digestion, 

■Mcd by Allen and Pepys, tliere will be but absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, 

fear ounces of pulmonaiy exhalation. But, if and nutrition, constitute the principal particulan 

Mygm and ajote are absorbed io respiration, for physiological consideration, the remainder 

Am must have been correspondently more pul- having to do with Natural Puii.osofhi, Ni- 

nwauy exhalation, and Hales estimated it at ti'rai. History, or METArnireics, and therefore 

.'dwut twenty ounces in the twenty-four hours, falling lo be considered under different division* 

Ihej found the cutaneous transpiration at its of the Gncyclopndia. The third genus indeed 

■nimmam during, and immediately after, meals, of llie second order we have already commented 

Mid at its maximum during digestion. on under the bead of Rapiralion ; and we now 

The minimum after digestion was found h^ pan on to a few brief remarks on .Sriuafinni and 

thnti to be eleven grains per minute, the maxi- Moliatu:— 
jDom twenty-two grams; at and immediately Semsations 

dinner \Oft, and the maximum 19^, under 
i.fM most favorable and unfavorable circum- Of Light. — The rays of light passing through 

I auDCU- It was increased by liquid, but not by the cornea from any poinlof an enlightened object 

..Aolid food. The pulmonary ihey regard as form, as it is stated, a cone, the apex of which 

. fTMter than the cutaneous, proportionately to the answers lo the point of the object, and the bata 

•urlftcc DO which it occurs. Whatever was taken, covers Ihe aolerinr part of the cornea Those lays 
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Mich de not fall upon the comea, are loai to vi- 
tioa — those which do are relhicted by the den- 
lily of the cornea, and thus turned towards the 
mis of the eye ; when ihey enter the aqueous 
, humor ihe tefmction of ibe rays k less, while 
IfaoBe which strike upon (he leos through the pu- 

eare refracted still more, because ihU Imt body 
slili more density. Those rays which pass 
npoD Ihe membrane called the iris are reflecled, 
and show the color of ibe eye; the pupil, lli rough 



ilig lo the degree of light which enters the eye, 
provided Ihe retina and optic nerve, of which the 
ratina is a sort of expaniinn, are in a healthy 
condition. When the retina is painfiilty alTected 
by loo powerful a light, the pupil conlnicts in 
mder (bat admission may beonly givenioaamalt 
Dumber of rays; on Ihe oiher band ii widens 
when the lig^t is less vivid Ihu more light may 
be received opon llie visual organ — Ihe relina. 

Objects are said to be inverted on the retina, 
and that we correct the h.\3e impression thus 
made by experience and Ihe assistance of other 
■ernes, but this is a mislake; for it ought al- 
ways lo be recollected that il is the sensation of 
&s image, and not the image itself, that is com- 
municated to the sensorium ; and the Dotion of 
one sense correcting another has been too 
vaguely taken up and reasoned upon ; certain it 
is, however, thai the child's progress in vision 
and general (feeling is a mailer partly of experi- 
ence, though we believe the inferior animals are 
Aur superiors in this respect, and conceive of 
distances accurately immoliatelvupon sceingthe 
light. We not long since saw the iirsi sUn of a 
joung bird from its oesi in a breeding cage: il 
' was to a percb in the cage, and the young stron- 
ger perched as accurately upon Ihe part aimed at 
as if It had had months of Fiperienre ; aod we are 
told by a celebrated nalundisl of a chicken 
breaking from its egg and immediatety obeying 
the dictates of its uature by darting upon and 
Miziii|; a spider, that, unfortunaiely for iuelf, was 
crawling past at ihe moinent of the chicken's en- 
tering upon this world of deslruclion. 

Besides the controlling moiions of the iris, 
which ate direcied by the sensibility of the optic 
nerve, the pigmenlum nigrum serves to absorb 
those rays of light which are loo numerous or 
pungent. The albinos are without this pigment, 
and are therefore incapable of enduring a strong 
light. 

Light in some persons is pretemalurally or 
morbidly short, while ia others il is more than 
commonly long : ihe fornier defect is occasioned 
by the loo great convexity of the cornea or pro- 
minence of the lens; in the latter there is the op- 
posite conformation of parts. The first defect 
19 lessentd as ihe individual advances in life ; — 
the second is increased hy increasing years. 

With teiipect to the external organ we may 
remark ihai ibe brows above ilie eyes in some 
measure direct the perspinilion of Ibe forehead 
from trickling into the organs, and likewise 
prove some defence against loo strong a light. 
The lids loo are shades or curtains to prevent 
the entrance of loo str^g a light, and to guard 
ag^Mt the iDtiusiDn of insects or matters floating 



in the atmosphere; while the tears which are 

giured out from the lachiymol gland wash away 
reign mailers from the eyes, preserve thuf 
brightness, and facilitate their lootioos. 

Of hearing.— Sound is occasioned by tbe li- 
btations excited in a soriorous body, ttansmiiiFd 
to and ihroUKh ibe air as an elastic medinm:— « 
is propagated wiili less velocity than UghL W( 
hear the report of a gun at a distuice after wi 
have seen ihe flash connected with the eselotioa. 
We see lightning and then heat Ibe n^mbli^of 
ihe thunder immediately after. 

The human ear is so comtnicled, even taM- 
nally, as lo collect and concentrate the sonorsui 
rays; but il Is ihe auditory nerve, disiribuud 
among the windings of the labyrinth, that recena 
the impression of sound to convey them le Ut 
sensorium. On reaching the boiiom of the 
meatus audilorios these sounds strike iguml 
the membrane which is stretched across |^e ijtB- 
panuin, Uie cavity of which is filled through the 
eusuchian lube ; a* the vibrations of Ihe air pM» 
into the meatus, liemuloui motions ai« exoitJ 
ill ibe interior, which move the malleoi Mi 
stapes, ' and ibea institute a due relation betwcei 
the organ of hearing and Ihe sounds which llnle 
it.' The oscillatory tremocH are propagated to ibe 
vestibule, ihe fluid which fills the different «n- 
lies of the internal ear receives them, and thus ut 
the branches of the auditory nervei affected, k- 
cording lo the nature and energy of Ihe Knwls 
conveyed, or the degree of inlegriiy in which ibt 

Hearing, like sight, may be peculiar; ibilii, 
the individual may be open to the petcepiuu ot 
sounds in the one instance, and have his tisuI 
organ quile correct in the oilier, — and jW tic 
without what is called a musical ear,or be uinUt 
to distinguish (lie diffcreni shades of i 
These varied susceplibi lilies 
the organs to explain ibera, have mucb p 
holh metaphysicians and physiologist* ; 
phrenologist tells you iheyare referrible toapMi 
ticular conslruclion of thai portion of the (ea» 
rium commune which is destined to lecwt Atj 
perception of color and sound, and be marbsll 
the spot of the brain, as denoted by external eot-jt 
figuration, which is wanting in developnatt 
where these fecuUies are wanting. 

OfimeH.— 'The principal seat of this m 
the fungous portion of the nasal mem 
besides numerous blood-vessels reniaikable far^ 
being more liable to spontaneous h«D]ontani 
than any others in the body, is supplied n, 
nerves ; cbiefiy the first pair which ate diflnbalj] 
on both sides the septum narium, and also hjlar^ 
branches of the fifth pair. The former apfiCK I 
be the seat of smell, the latter for the codm 
feeling of the part that excites soeeziDg, Ik.' ^ 

It is supposed hy some physiologista that A«« 
olfactory nerves do not extend into the iinu«% 
and Ihat these sinuses only improve the teme tfn 
enabling the individual lo retain a 1ai};er If ~ 
lity of atr,and for a longer time, which is ]a 
with odoriferous effluvia; il is remarkable A .^ 
though the sinuses are .scarcely fbimed ai Irii^^; 
the sense of smell seems sufficiently takiaid 
which is explained upon the principle of gwt4# 
sensibility making up for imperfection in oi 
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Hie diigust vrliich the adall feels ia the perccp- 
lioa of vanous odon U railier pciiiap; referhblc 
IB the ptiDciple oruaociMion than to any actual 
ditferenc^ ot (be pMception itself between him 
■nd the bo;. This sense is indeed lecy cunouiiy 
th« inlet to impre«sioDt both of the deU^lJiil 
and dsagrMablc kiod in • remarkable degree. 
Rousseau my aptly called it (he sense of iina^- 
nation. We may iniiance the case o( in indivi- 
dual tunnogawiy fiom the offensive breath of iino- 
ther. when that iegiet of disagreeablenpss vould 
burdly be peroepuble did it proceed merely from 
inaninuie mailer. Like the odier senies ii may 
be much improved by exclusive culture, and it 
il upon this principle that aa well iii this as in 
Ihe uuunce of any other lente, the ]on of on« 
19 nuule up by a more than ordinary 
in another. Blind persons can some 
out by the sense of smell alone how many indi- 
Tidu^s aic in the room with them. 

Of lutt. — Each sense has been said to be but 

1b r«ility a peculiar modification of feeling ; of 

I tHU this may be said more appropriatety lh»n 

I af any odter sense ; the surface of the tongue, 

" " *i w il» residence, only varying from the 

' Ain in bein; thinner, more vascular, its papilla" 

' feeing fanned in a somewhat different manner, 

i bating crypto ot follicles which secrete a 

IMrnenlaT mucus. The sense of taste is senerally 

' ned to the Jin^al branch of Ihe Itfdi pair; 

« bare suppoied that the ninth pair contri- 

n its (hare to its derelopmenl ; while others 

_ ltd this last as merely supplying the organ 

with motiTe power. The papillie of the tongue, 

in which the sense of taste would seem to reside, 

ue cartainly supplied from the liflli. 

Offtttimg imd (.lurA.— This has been with 
MMic propriety considered the elementary sense, 
— tbe generic somelhinE of which the others are 
nodificaiioos; indeed «e perceive not only some 
tjinliliM, as heat, hardness, weight, \c-, hy the 
taaebonly,bul our knowledge obtained hy other 
M.Me« raapeeting some qualities is rendered 
■oraucume by the touch ; such qualities are 
CgVM, distance. iLe. In some parts of the snr- 
nee thia smse is peculiarly modified ; in the akin, 
tot mitance, covering the points of the fingers, 
here we meet with papilla; which somewhat re- 
semble those of Ihe tongue ; bul they seem con- 
•titaled more of nervous projections than 
•eeretjng cryptsc — they are enveloped in an e»- 
ct«n>eW vascular membrane. When the sense 
of feeling is brought out, ihese papille are sup- 
pua*d to twell, and raise the epidermis away so 
as la render the sense more accurate. We may, 
however, remark that there is no part of anatomi- 
cal phytiology thai lequires more of remodelling 
than tnu eonnecied with th<! integuments of the 
body, aitd this it remarkable, since one should 
suppose that what is so immediately under ihe 
eye would be the eaaiest to be understood. 

The tame remark nn the varieties of ihe sense 
of feeling may be made, as in reference to the 
other leiues, thai il n sometimes generally per- 
ceptible, while insenaihle to certain impressions; 
and that these differences are ralher aicribablelo 
varied conditions or conformations of brain than 
b any difference in the organisation itself, would 
'~- "be made oni by ihe ' 



apoplectic or paralytic attacks semelimei sua- 
pending or abolishing one kind of sense, while 
they lender more acute, another. Indeed it is 
now, since Ihe researches of Mr. Charles Bell, 
considered that the muscular fibres, rather than 
the mere inlegumeots, are the parts in which iheae 
vRriations are actually developed. 

Action of the Mreej.— On Ihis head every 
thing is coujectural ; for whether we talk of ner* 
vous Quid as being the medium of seuse, or of 
oscillations or vibrationa, we are equally gialuit- 
oos in our assumption, and meet with dilhculites 
at every step in our proposed analogies. That 
the nervous branchea should havf ever been sup- 
posed vibratory chords, like Ihe sinngs of a mu- 
sical inslrumenl, teems astonishing when we 
reflect upon their form, composition, and modes 
of conDHxion ; and thai they are tubes, conveying 
a floid from the cerebral mass, is equally incon- 
sistent with all the phenomena connected with 
nervoaa development ; this hypothesis would 
seem especially at variance with what has been 
called the reacimi; communication between Ihe 
centre or centres of lensaiion, and Ihe organs of 
sense. Recently Ihenervims influence has been 
considered more allied to the Galvanic impulse 
than any other mode of excitant; and, allliough 
vital and other impulses and agencies must be 
always in some measure regulated upon differ- 
ent principles, we cannot help thinking that 
more analogy has been traced between sentient 
eicitaiion and the stimulus of which we speak, 
than had been hitherto mode out. 

\Vith respect to Ihe general rationale of sen- 
sation, the difference between sensibility and 
perepplibilily,and the comparison of man's Intel- 
ligence with the inslinctive, and sensitive, and 
loco-mnlive faculties of the interior animals ; we 
had contemplated, in this part of our investiga- 
tion, a few further intimations tlian those which 
will be found in the introductory part of the pre- 
sent treatise. Our limits, however, oblige ui to 
forego our intention, which we do with the less 
concetti, since in the article Bs*iij, and under 
lh& word PnacNouMiT. tvilt be found, perhaps, 
at much of melaphysico-physiology as it is proper 
for usID engage in ; themore abstract enquiries on 
the subject of mind will be found canvassed in 
the metaphysical articles, and the moral circum- 
stances and responsibilities of out nature are 
better, perhaps, placed upon othtr foundations 
than any which physiology can supply. We shall 
merely content ourselves in this place by extract- 
ing what we have advanced in another publica- 
tion, and reiterate ' that endeavours to establish 
an identity of faculty in the man and the brute 
(if the dispute is not a mere logomachy), have 
failed of their object : and as we believe that ihe 
fables of Ihe Hamadryade are not realised In the 
trees of our forests; so we slill flatlet ourselves, 
notwithstanding Ihe indications of reason, and 
Ihe great power of imitation which have been ex- 
hibited by some individuals of the ape species, 
that the human intellect is of a nature essentially 
different from thai of Ihe monkey.' 

We musi, however, stop to fiilfil an engagement 
which we plated ourselves under with die rea- 
der, in reference t«tlie new division of Ihe nervous 
system, which hat lately been proposed and fol- 
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lowed oiit Willi much abiliiy by Mr. Charles 
Bell. The reader, by tiimiiig lo the article 
IT, niU find that under Ibe word PAi)iio- 
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Mr. Bell then ukeslbe entire sysiam of nerre^ 
ai it is extended frooi or connected with the 
brain, including the whnle length nf the spinal 
chord. Indeed anatomists aow generally s^eak 
of cranial brain and ipinal brain, rather thita of 
ipmal chord, in order to do away with the old 
opinion, that the nerTei are sent out from the 
brain, as the arteries are from the heart. Tiie 
view at present generally taken, whether the phy- 
liolojcist be a convert to phrenology or not. is 
that the wiiole nervous lyslem is in that sort uf 
communication which is inconsistent with |lie 
formernolions of origin and diilribution of nerve. 
Mr. Bell supposes, that besides the nerves of 
sen^e, as those for Tision, smell, hearing, and 
lute, there are four systems combined into a 
whole, tIi. those for sensation, and those for to- 
lunlary motion, arising neariy together but in 
Kparate columns ; those of reipintian, andlhoiie 
which combine the others into a whole, and pcr- 
fbm; the vital liinctions. The lint two arise in 
teparaie columns from the spinal chord (that ii, 
the nerves if sensation and motion) ; they com- 
prise, beside the spinal nerves generally consi- 
dered such, the nfth nerves from the brain, 
according lo the common division, 4nd the tenth 
or suboccipital of some anatomists. These, our 
author says, are all of double origin (that is, the 
parts for sensation and the parts for molion are 
distinct at their rooli), they are the nerves of 
muscular motion, and the general sensibility of 
the body's surface- 
Then come the respiratory nerves of Mr. Bell's 
artangemenl, which are principally sentntf frum 
that part which anatomists name the medulla 
oblongata. They arethepatvauumor the eighth 
pair, the portio dura ot the seventh, the uc- 
cessoty of the eighth, the phrenic or diaphrau;' 
matic, which is said to be principally formed by a 
brancli frotc the second, third, and fourth, of ilie 
upper spinal nerves; and the external respira- 
tory, having the same origin. All these Mr. 
Bell calls superadded or respiratory nerves, and 
he maintains that they are distinct from those of 
■ease and motion ; that they do not pass off like 
Ibem laUraUy,iDd viilh a doable urigia; that they 
are not furnished with ganglia al their roots ; and 
that tliey lio not bestow the faculty of feeling on 
the parts to which they ore dislnbuled. 

The nerves which unite the whole are the sym- 
pathetic of former anatomists. 

Mr. Bfill has thus established (provided liis 
views be correct) a distinct system of respiialory 
nerves, which Dr. Philip, by the way, says ou^ht 
Is have been named pneumo-fiastric, from tiieir 
influence as well over the digestive organs asilie 
organs of respration). He (Mr. Bell) has also 
ihown cleaily the separate oriijin of the nerves of 
MDse and motion : ihu^ solving a problem which 
tad hitherto puziled anatomists, and upon which 
indeed not a lay of light had been thrown since 
the time of Galen up to the anuouncementof the 
discoveries now referred to. M. Magendie 
w to wish it Iboughl that he was the original 



discoverer of this last and most important dii- 
tinction between nerve« of sense and motion, at 
originatiDg by separate roots in the spinal cbotd; 
but, whether the observations of this last very 
able and indefstigable phvsioloi^st were nade 
with or without any assistance from Mr. Bdl'i 
announcement, certain it is that Mr. B. was tin 
first to publish ihe fact, and therefore is jimly 
entitled to the credit of being iu discoverer li 
ought however to be recollected that with if- 
spect to the former division, between bnin ud 
spine nerves, Dr. Gordon had already started ub- 
jections, and that the French physiolof^ts■s, rva 
previously to Mr. Bell, had shown the conBaioB 
which the function of breathing bas with ihsl 
portion of the spinal chord principally in wliidl 
Mr. B. has demonstrated the ongin of the ittpi- 
ralory (pneumo-gaslric) system of iiems. 
Of Sleep, Drciuikg, tie. 
The condition and the exciting causes of ilMti 
demand no description; in respect to its pmt 
mate cause, or in other words the conditiM tt 
the brain nrcessary for its induction, tiien ii 
considerable obscurity. Blumenhacb axiAn 
sleep to a diminished or impeded Sow of artemi 
blood to the brain ; for that fluid, be Bjt, » «f 
the highest importance, during the waking mK, 
to the reaction of the sentorium upon ^ fiiw. 
lions of the semies, and upon voluntary molioni; 
on this opinion, his commentator, Dr Eiliotton. 
makes the following very judicious remaiki:— 
' The alieiaiion of circulation is u«ua)ly dm itt 
cause but the consequence ; necessary, indetd. lo 
the cuAlinuaiice of the altered degree of adivRj 
in the organ, but not the cause. If the cimi<>- 
tion through a part be mechanically increased n 
diminished, the sensibility and activity af 
part will doubtless be proportionally im 
diminished. But in ordinary sleep the oi 
edcirculatiiin appears only the conseuue 
inactivity always follows activity.' We c 
this distinciiuu to be important between i 
conditioiis as a mere circumstance and c 
distinction w}iich pathologists as well as 
logists would do well to recognise in s 
their spec u la tioDS and practice res[>ecliag' 
derangements. An eihaosted or depi 
vous energy is doublli — ■' 










the brain will produce an Ki^ 
ficial sleep, but this is a condition isthei aUai 
to apoplexy ^an tnie sleep, andnainfeienceaD 
be drawn from it: indeed, till we know latn 
than we at present do, respecting the priiMq 
and directing changes in the nervous otfaolB- 
tion. the cause of sle^p must, as well astbctaB> 
of some nervous condiiioiii, be quite obaciaa. 
We believe that if Richerand, who reniatki, m 
the subject of somnulescence. that the butwB 
body presents, with tolerable accuracy, ih« modtl 
of the centripetal and centrifugal powers of •»- 
cieni philosophy, the motion of several tt ik 
^sterns that enter into its structure is diieaed 
from the centre to the circumference ; iiisame 
exhalniion that expels the]>ioduc« andcanuaail 
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dotiuclion of ornss; Bucli is tlie aolion o( tlie 
htait, atteriei, UM all tec-mtoiy inlands. Utiior 
aclioiiB, on the contlaT^, are direcled from the 
circumreretiee to Ihe centre, and i1 is by lliese 
inean^ that we CQUlinuallyreceiTe from llie all tnenti 
introduced into the digntiie organi tlie air tliut 
pen el rates into (be internal structure of the lungs, 
and lurrouadi &e surface of the body, the els- 
inenu of iu growth, and reparation. These l«o 
motions in an opposite direction continusllj 
balance each other, and nllemately prepondeivile 
according to age, kx, sleep, orwatin^. During 
sleep ihe motions are direcled from the circum- 
ference towardt the centie(inolus in somno inlro- 
vcignot, lltppocralen) ; and, if the uri^iis ihat 
CDonecl oiU intercourse with external object* re- 
pose, the internal parts act wiih greater advan- 
taf!e.' Kance our aullior would explain, or rallier 
ttacc, die connexion of repose with corpulence; 
and of tnotdinaie mental or bodily exercise with 
lannesSn Sleep may indeed be so indulged as 
to reduce man to a condition of mere brutal ex- 
istence, u in a case related by the author of the 
aiiDtm ettiact, 'riz. tliat of a man sleeping five- 
sitUn of the day with a digestion always active 
aad<anr,widwiih moral otTectioDscircumBCTibed 
an Ihedeiireof aliment and repose. 

OoRbatva also speaks of a German physi- 

rian, who maintained ^at sleep was the natural 

I Male of man; dial when bewas awake he was in 

> K tUkl* of disease, and he so acted up to bis Ihe- 

onrthal he braughi on apoplexy OS aconiequence 

of bi* inordinate indulgence. 

I>vaMiare certainly sporliDgs,asBluinenbach 
calls lliem, of the imagination ; but ui in the con- 
dition of iletp It is dillicull to conceive the pre- 
cise condition of the sensorial organ or organs 
^ which shall simulate the condition of wakeful- 
>> or rather cause the consciousness of being 
, and walking, and eating, and drinking, 
1 ipeaking, while the individual is actually 

1 his pillow and not making any of 

nititjous exertions, unless indeed nnen 

1 carried to the height oFsomnambu- 

), or walking in the ileep; here indeed the 

indiTidual, like the man who is insane, reasnns 

'rectly, but without reference to 

:t balancing and correcting principles which 

"■.uale and restrain in the state of wake- 

srsanily. Phrenological speculators have 

, M^ed with a great deal of ingenuity on these 

' csodilions, under the assumption thatibey imply 

( Mli*ily of one or more organs, while the 

It tre in a contrary state, and that therefore do 

! witness all the confusion, and irregule 



gree of regularity ; for instance, the skin will be 
covered by the eruption of meanle^ on one day, 
,Lad on the next this eruption shall be found to 
have prematurely subsided, and the internal 
membrane lining tlie lungs to have taken on a 
disordered action in consequence. Then again 
there is u sympatliy whicli is in some measure 
inexplicable between opposite extremities of a 
coiiUnuous membrane, as is exeuiplihed in Ihe 
instance of ascarides in the tectum occasioning 
an Itching of the nostrils ; now why this sliould 
lake plnce only at opposite axlremiliea or parti' 
ciilar points of the membrane, and not continue 
ilirough its whole course, does not seem of very 
easy explanation. Sympatliy has been applied 
as a term to those actious in the sytiicm which 
seem specially to be under the inltueoce of final 
cause, if we may so say, as when tlie rectum cotw 
tracts by the stimulus of excrement, and tile 
sphincter ani relaxes as a consequence of that 



<t of ft 
le dreaming and h 



which cha- 
mbulancy and mad- 



■ Sgmalkitl. — In respect to these it may be re- 

(••rfced lhat they exisi sometimes beiween'organs, 

lervoui connexion of which can be traced, and 

ese instances the phenomena tlioy produce are 

me tense of easy explication; but at other 

9 Ihey are displayed between organs which 

tine should analomlcally infer are any thing but 

n a state of combinaliDn : in these last instances 

, *he laws which regulate ihem are more obscure. 

Wlial Dr. Darwin calls reverse sympathy is a 

circumstance, vii. the " " ' 

i'CL.XVII. 



Habit. — No one requires any illustrations of 
the potency of habil. Who does not know that 
even miscarriage is liable to recur merely from 
its inlluence, and that thousands boib of natunl 
and morbid circumitancea establish themselves, 
as parcel of mind and body, under its entire in- 
fluence. We do feel persuaded that those lessons 
of morality would be most etficient which 
should present to the mind in lively colors, and 
with reiterated impression, the dangerous force 
of this must dangerous power, when suffered 
to gdin an ascendance under a wrong bias. 

Animal molium. — Muscularity is the great 
organ of loco-motion, and all tlie modilicalioDS 
of It are traceable to the different manner in 
which muscles are attached to bones. Now ' a 
property common to all muscles, and the imme- 
diate consequence of their irritability, is to be- 
come shorter, more rigid, and generally un- 
equal, and as it were angular during contraction. 
Prevnst and Dumas assert that the muscular 
fibres, straight while at test, approximate each 
other at intervals under contraction, so as to 
acquire a ligxag course and shorten the dis- 
tance of their two extreme points. They as- 
certained satisfactorily that during contraction no 
increase of volume ia acquired. If muscles 
while the fibres are straight are stretched still 
more, as continually happens in the muscular 
coals of cavities, the subsequent ihrinkiug to the 
original dimension is unaiiended by the ligng 
appearance. Nervous filaments, they alsoasaert, 
go perpendicularly to the muscular fibre at the 
very points where the angles ate formed under 
the ligiag contraction, aiul yet not to terminate 
there or unite with the muscular fibres, but tore- 
turn or aaastomoie with other nerves- The ap- 
proximation of the nervous filamenls to each 
otiier is thought to draw the muscular fibres into 
angles, and tliut be the cause of muscular con- 
traction. The approximation of the nervous fila- 
ments is considered an electric phenomenon. 
Electricity will effect it; and in whatever way it 
ii effected, electric appearances are said always 
to be discoverable. 

Muscular power is no where more displayed 
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thanioMme tldi. '1 have SMn,' says SirGilbert 
fitaoe, * the iword of a iwonl Ush slicking in i 
pUnk, whicli it had penetraied ftom sideioside ; 
and when it is considered that the animal wnsilicn 
iBOving [hiougb a medium even a thousand 
times more dense than that through which a bird 
cloves its eoane at different heights al the at- 
n osphere, and that this was performed in the 
tame direction with the ship, what a conception 
do VE form of thia display of muicular power. 
Muscular strength is prapartionablj much greater 
in imaller animals. A flea can draw from se- 
venty lo eighty times its ovn weight, whereas a 
horse cannot draw with ease more than three 
times its omi weight. 

The functions now to be considered are those 
in the second class of Kicheraod's system of ar- 
tangemenl ; they serve for the preservation of 
the species, and are divided into two orders, the 
first of which require the concurrence of both 
sexes, the second exclusively belong lo fpmales. 
On these funclions we shall, for reaMDs already 
stated, be exceedingly brief. 
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During infancy we find the general character- 
lilies of »ei comparatively so indistinct that 
Kme physiologists have been disposed lo refer 
the successive development of the male and fe- 
male pecoliariiies solely lo the generative organs. 
Propter solum uterum mulier est id quod est : 
Van Helmont. There is, however, sutne error in 
this conclusion ; for we find thai even from the 
biith some measure of difference is per- 
ceivable between the male and the female ; the 
former having less mobility of constitution, and 
leas delicacy and roundness of form than the 
lalier ; as the child grows ihis difference be- 
comes more and more evident, the muscles of the 
boy become larger and firmer, the face and head 
more expanded, the sharpness of the bones more 
decided, and as youth hlls into puberty Ihe dif- 
ference now is much more striking; the chest is 
more expanded in tlio male, the breasts do not 
u in Ihe female become large and round, lite 
hips are smaller in proportion lo the chest, the 
body generally is more sinewy, and muscular, 
mod angular; hair coveia the chin, and the larynx, 
•a marked by change of voice, is much aliei^. 
The pulse too in the male is for the most part 
less frequent than in the female, the stomach aiul 
appetite for food is greater, wliile the growth of 
the body is lesd rapid, and the several periods 
of dentition, puberty, and acme of stature later. 

HermapArodiiiim. — The sexes are sometimes, 
but very rarely, dubious; but the combination of 
the two sexes in one individual, is a mere poetical 
fancy, at least in Ihe human, and in animals that 
bear the smallest icsemblance to man. We 
mean the completion of the two sexes in one in- 
dividual ; for it certainly does appi 
few very rare cases the organa are a 
that the individual is neither of i 
perly, nor of the Diher. We tawsome timesince, 
HI London, « penon who was exhibited as an 
hetmaphradiie, and it was stated Ihal this person 
possessed the sexual desires and capahiliiies of 
raijoyment of boUi sexes, and oertainly as lo ex- 
tendi form and even lo genital fbrmation Ihere 
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appenreiTa complele union of thetexei; bulac 
are very doubtful whether the statenents in re- 
ference to propensities aod powen were not in- 
vented, or at least exonerated. The '"""'t 
in this case were beauiitully fonned and deve- 
loped. The limbs had ibe round contoiuof iht 
ieinale; the voice, if we recoiled riebt, Mas fan- 
nine ; and the whole appearance indicted \6blf' 
tuousness. But on the other hand the chin m 
covered with beard, there was more hair got- 
rally thdn is seen about the female, and it m 
stated that both ihe unne and the nwnses pant^ 
through a projecting body which appeared like 
an enUrgea clitoris, only that there was Ihe n- 
dication of an urethra and five small orifices il 
its under part. The question here wu wbettin 
an uterus and ovaria existed ; and until •« 
dealh aod exami nation of the petwo, titu 
question must remain unsettled. We mtnlj 
allude lo Ihe case as the most marked iiuaiaa 
that has come within our own penoul lun>- 
ledge of dubioQS or mixed sex. 

Some physiologists hav« traced k doKsn- 
lo?y belneea the sexual organiaation o( Ibe sttlt 
and female, comparing the ovaria of tbc btM 
with the testicles of the former, tbe Fallapaa 
tubes with the vasa deferentia, tbe utem* wat 
the vesiculs seminales, theclilori* with dtepMu, 
the nymphiE with the prepotium ; and to sudtm 
extent ha.< Ihis been carried by Sir Eveiard Hom 
that he conceives Ihe sexes are at thesi fint <I^ 
malioii hardly determined, but capaUe of )mb- 
ing from one into the other. Tbcae, howmi. 
seem fancifiil and unniahle opinioni. 

Genilal/uaclioa in H»fi. — The genenrtive fr«- 
cess in man is aOecled by a diminuiioa &an As 
blood of the seminal secretioa ; Ihii aecMiosB 
of a yellowish color, of a peculiar odor, of Mk- 
cous viscidity, and great specific gravity; 11 bn 
been fbirnd, also, to be fonoed of aa iiian 
number of animalcules, which in the hnsaa 
semen are of an oval form, and have very be 
tails; the semen, iiummediately upoo its sseit- 
lion, passes the vasa deferentia, and enteis iki 
vesiculie seminales ; what alteration it htnoi- 
dergoes does nol seem quite certaia, or whctlMi 
tbe vesicuhc are iioi merely teservoin fbi iL It 
was staled by Richeiand that they leMcaed i» 
lime of copulaiiun, and that those aninalfci* 
the dog, hIio are without them are ihiiilwi 
longer in coilu ; but in this lie has been led iM 
an error by too partial observalioo. At Ihe K> 
men in man passes through tlie progiaie jiliad 
it is mixed with the mucus which ikis glioi 
secretes, and is projected thiough tha uterm oA 
it. -The emission of semen is excited by a 
abundance in the vesicleB,aiid by aexvai iBsliacl; 
il is effected by ihe violent lentigo whicb o^ 
stmcts the course of the urine, and, as it wtit. 
throws the way open for the sempn ; by a jn^ 
of spasniodia conalriction of Ihe vesiculc Mas- 
nales ; by a convulsion of Ihe leva 
and of the acceleratores urinx ; and by a 
sion of the whole syalero, short and less 



GcTiitaljiaiction in tlieJtmaU. — Tb« qiuatK* 
ot how &r Ihe semen is propelled into lheg(» 
tal organs of the female does not »«em to k 
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^uiie icuW ; aod, ladeed, there Mill remaini offer any objedioii lu it, i)ig ha that Hifams are 

tumf iiBettnes of opinion, as la Ihe part wliich oflrn bom perfectly organisetl, the parenli of 

Ibe female perfcnnsui the proceB9ofg«)era(itiD. whnm had some defect in itnictun, vuuld be 

II naa (otTDeriy iboughl that the ovana secreted luflicieat 10 refute il. 

a semiital fluid, which miiio); with the male se- For (he other parliculan inenlioned in thit 

the ulenu, iinpregnatioQ was the result pari of the classification we refer to tlie ariiile 

-■ - ' - - MlDWlFEttr. 
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of llieusion; ihat notion isnow, liowe'eriprelix 

inneniU)' abandoned, but it is still suppoaed 

Ihai Ihe onriom prepares something essential 10 

generation, since iu rvnoval rendtra ita« female An infant is born but with a very imperfectly 

Merile. Sonw imagine that an acluiil contact of formed epidermis, hence its general iriness of 

the otum aod leiaen ia necessary, and il is ima- appearatice ; this, however, is loon de»eloped 

gined that the semeti is absorbed into llic uterus, upon the surface, t)ie rednets and ruughiiess of 

when il is mat by tbe ovum which has descend- the skin disappear, ihe down which covered the 

•d thi«agh t^ Fallopnn tubes. It ii even sup- face falls oiT, and the viritJiles are effaceil. For 

posed by Mine pbysiologisii thai an actual >he Arsl month or Iwothe child seems to require 

~'' iiptioo of llie aemtn from (he va^na to the nothing' but nourishmeDl and sleep; 11 at lenph, 

n lakes place; in con&mintion of diis opi- ^d pradually, becomes accuMonted to tlie im- 

ttion, Dt. Gsrtnei of Copenhagen discovered a pression of exterior objects, as well as lu its own 

passage leading from the ovarium to the vagina, internal sensations, and llie gradual develnp- 

Dt Blundell, who has given his aitvotion much men< of the underslanding is exceedingly inte- 

ID this subject, auppOMS tliat a sort of peristaltic lesling. 'Towards the middle of tlie second 

tDolion i* pcrfonned by tlie vagina aod womb, month it becomes capable of agreeable sensations. 

ocrasioDcd by tbe ilimulus of the semen, and If it feels them before that time, at leau, It ia only 

'* u by this action Ihe setnen is conveyed to the ^sn that it begins 10 express them by laughing.' 

iimtnis: it is his opinion that the aura semi- Teething. — Thiaprocesscommences with some 

lis It not (utScieni for impregnation, but (hat degree of irregularity ; but it Is generally believ. 

■ semen of the male must come in contact with ad thai in the seventh or eighth month the teeth 

ibe rudiments. This is a reium to the old doc- begin to show themselves, and die following or- 

trine of impregnation before (he lime of Harvey, der, with some deviation, is observed; the mid- 

wd IS most probably the correct one. die inciiianshnt appear in llie upper gums, iheit 

A quedion remains respecting the bursting of the cnrresponding under incisions, then the late- 

Ibe Crvflian vesicles, whether this is eSecied ral incisions of the upper jaw, (inlawed by die 

Tsly by the inBuence of tbe semen or from lower, and (he cuspidate appear in tlie same or- 

' neie ncilalion connected with the venereal der. It is oot.ia general, till towards the second 

Kl, ibe wmen only then impregnaling the con- year that tlie molar teeth make their appearance, 

ICBts of ihe vesicles when they shall Inveescaped and these come out in the reverse order, (hose of 

tma the ovariei. There seems some difficulty tbe inferior jaw appearing Bret. The teelh, arc 

in d«lermuiing diis point, but at any rale it is now twenty in number ; at the end of the fourtli 

pretty geueially undersiood tlial these vesicles year, two new grinders are added In each jaw, 

nqr Dunt and their contents be discharged with- These last during life, while ibe first, or milk 

oal actaal impregnation ; so that corpora lulea, teeth, as they are called, are shed in the same 

or Ibe temaining yellow bodies after the rupture order in which they appear, and new leeth belter 

of (be veaides, are not properly regarded as tbe formed and larg;er, lalie their place. Thia last 

twi of impregnation. change takes place when the child is seven years 

In wliai manner the semen operates upon (he old. About the ninth vear two Urge grinders 

owiatt secretion, so as to fecundate, seems moke their appearance beyond the odiers, and 

beyond bnman power to divine. The in^ennily the deatilion is now complete with l«anly~eigfa* 

of man has Dot,Kowev«r, been idle on this recori- teelli. U is usually after the age of eighteen, and 

dit« subject, and the most lanciful and absurd somelinui later, Ihat the denies >apienRw, (wo 

fpacnlations have been put forth as solutions of in each jaw, present themselves. 

tiN question. It has been supposed that the l^is double range of teeth actually exists in 

aaimaleulB of which the teinen is constituted the jaw of tlie fntus. '-Each alveolar process 

pate in a current through the Fallopian tubes contaiiu two membranous follicles, lying one 

to the ovtuia, where they enter ioto a violenl over the other. That which is to form the pri- 

coDlest — that all are killed eioept one, which, miiive tooth swells the Hnl, a calcareous matter 

beiDft left dtampion in the field of baule, pene- covers its surface and forms the body of tlie 

trstei into the ovarium destined (□ receive it. tootli, which invades also the follicle by which 

According to the hypothesis of M. BuRbn, eyeiy (he osseous pari is secreted ; so that, the growth of 

pail of (be body furnishes its appropriate mole- Ihe little bone being completed, the membranouk 

cnlsF to compose the semen, ' and these atoms vesicle, in the parietea of whidi (he dea(al 

conitig from the eyes, ears, tec., of the man and vessels and nerves branch out, is found in the 

woman, arrange ttiemnelves round the internal centre of ils body, and adheres to tbe parietes 

mould, theexistenceofwhichheadmiiE, believing of its internal cavitiy. It isdifficnlt to say why 

il to form the base of the ediiice, and to arise Ihe growth of the dental germs is successive; 

hotu the male if it should be a boy, and from tbe why in the seventh year ihe primitive (ee(h are 

fenule ifagirl, detached and are replaced by other* which have 

Il has been properly Temaiked, opon this wild remained so long buried within the tdveolar 

and fanciful hypolhesis, that, were it necessary to processes. Dentition is like all otbei pheno- 
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mena of the tiTJng econonij ; il li tubject to 
endless varieties in its period, duration, be. 
Thus leeth of ■ third set have been known to be 
cut in vi':y old people. There are iastances, 
but Ibey aie veiy scarce, of children thai have 
come into the world with two incisores in the 
u pper jaw.' — Richeiand . 

For an account of the process of osiificatioD 
in general see the article Bone, 

Puberty. — In this country the season of pu- 
berty is scarcely ever sooner than the fifteenth 
year, and often much later, if the conslitution is 
not very forward. Its principal marks are. ns 
we bave above noticed, the change of Toice, 
arising from laryngial cbanges aod a sudden 
dilatation in the aperture of the glottis. In 
females the change is mainly marked by the 
appearance of the menstrual discharge, and by 
tlie enla^ment of the breasts, ' neque enim 
*0K mulaiur, neque barba venii.' 

Man/umd. — The Iwenly-first year is legally 
marked as the period of manhood. ' It may be 
considered.'saysUichetandinhis eicellenl trea- 
tise on physiology, 'as beginning from the twenty- 
first to the twenty-Rfth year. Then all increase of 
the body in height is at an end; the processes 
are completely united to the body of the bonesr 
but still growth goes on in other dimensions. 
All thi o^ns acquire remarkable hardness, 
*olidity, and consistency. It is the same with 
the intellectual and moral facuUies. To the 
empire of imagination succeeds that of judg- 
ment, ibal is capable of fulfilling all the duties 
of &mily and society. This period of life, to 
which we gire the name of nature age, extends 
to tlic fiftieth or fifty-fifth year for men ; it 
scarcely goes beyond the forty-fifth for women, 
with whom it begins also a little sooner. Dur- 
ing this long interval men enjoy the whole 
plenitude of their existence.' 

Tempi: R»MENT. 
On this head ' 
from Dr. lTwins"s 
with indigestion. 

' It would seem nstutal ei 
individual from birth r 









lugh to suppose 
ight be endowed 
merely of Con- 
or other of the 
; and such we 



stitution generally, but 
media, so to say, of vital 
Ind the fact. 

One person, without being generally feeble, 
will prove from his cradle lo bis grave to be 
what is called nervous ; that i» he muy be 
6rmly made and accoutred by nature, so hr as 
the mere ground work of the machinery goes ; 
nay have a bone compact ' 



large i 



may possess a mus- 
furnished 



cle tliat shall forcibly 
the mandates of the will ; he may 
with blood-vessels ready and able 
freedom and facility under the order of the cir- 
culating impulse; an absorbent energy prepared 
to take up the nutritive, and an encement power 
to throw ofi' effete matter;— and yet shall be in 
()ue sense or in one particular a weakly indivi- 
dual ; thai is, the organs which ate destined by 
nature lo receive and transmit sentient impres- 
<ioas shall be so constructed as to run rapidly 



into a disordered stale from the slightest soum 
of irritation ; to be morbidly acute Kt one time, 
unduly loipid al another, and never in thai con- 

with a firm or regular performance of funcUon. 

In another individual we shall find the ciico- 
lalion of the blood to be that function whicli 
shall be most easily pushed into a deranged 
condition by disease, creating impulse. Ilii 
feeling is by no means morbidly acute; hii 
lymphatic organisation and absorbent eneiry 
are so adjusted to the requisites of the frams 
that he has no tendency to glandular ailment, lu 
readiness to be affected through any portion of 
the secretory or eicretoiy system, and yet eipost 
him to sources of irritation, and you will find 
the result manifest itself in partial or gencnl 
disorder of blood-vessels ; bamorrhage* iril 
easily occur; inflammation will be prompt to 
establish itself ; the individual is of a sangiuDe 
temperament. 

The lymphatics of a third individual are the 

Rrts upon which disorder most readily fiici. 
this instance the perfective organisation nay 
be developed with a due regard to healthy pro- 
portion; the blood-vessel i, vuben once supplied 
with their material of circulation, may ciicnhue 
freely ; the brain and the heart, the centre and 
sources of the perceptive and vasculBr impetus, 
may be both in the best condition of suscepti- 
bility; and yet the supplying and discbaigiog 
portion of the frame shall be so feeble in its 
slrncture, and so morbid in its exdtability, as lo 
be constantly obnoxious to disease, la this raie 
that kind of constitution exists which il mlpriy 
called scrofulous, and which, notwithstanding 
all our recent refinements in phraseology, ia 
spite of all our attempts to generalise and sim- 
plify, cannot but be receiv^ as cotuisling in 
' a particular condition of the lymphatic syiteo.' 
'Id the above sketch,' continues the lotfcor 
from whom we enlract, * we must enter our pro- 
test against a desire of being undentood as pn- 
cise and determinate. The divisioaa, after aU. 
are in one sense ideal ; and we find in naUiie no 
prototype of absolutely unmixed coiuliuitMB. 
The lymphatic falls in with the sanguine, tbt 
nenons with the lymphatic, the sangaine aritk 
the nervous, in such sort that you can ntft* fn- 
dicale any thing beyond apparent predamitnoa 
and frequendy hardly that. The ancieiit dre- 
trine of temperament was objectionable becsoie 
it did not sufficiently recognise these eodlot 
mixtures, and because it assumed tlie exiswict 
of a something tangible — a materies, upon winch 
the difference in constitution is founded. We 
actually know nothing beyond the fact of varied 
susceptibility; we are still ignorant of the omse 
upon which the variety depends.' 

Richeiand rollows Lacepi>de in making fe«C 
principal varieties of the human species: — Tbt 
European Arab, the Mogul, the Negro, and lb* 
Hyperborean. 'We might add,' he says,' a 6t\\ 
the American, were it not most probable llial 
the new continent Is peopW by inhabitaoU wboi 
coming from the old either by land in the anttnl 
hemisphere, ut along the immense uchindv of 
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the I^ific Ocean, hxre beeB «Uerei1 by the in- Ihick and confused with the projecting cheeks ; 

'Aomce of thai ctiimile, and the jet virgin 4oil, lo Ihe lips, especially the upper, Ihick; the chin 

Ihii Ibey are to be regarded leu as a distinct somewhat receding. The legs in maiijr instances 

race th«n a simple »arieiy.' bowed. 

CuTier'i diriiion is into, 1 . The Ciiucasi*n ; This comprchetidj the inhabitants of Africa ; 
3. The Moogoliaa; 3. The Negro; while Bin- with the eiception of those in the northern jib rti, 
menbach's, which we believe Id be Ihe most ge- already included in the Caucasian variety, 
nerally approved, it into live varieties; — The 4. TAe Ameriran. — The skin of a copper 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, color; ihe hair black, (Iiff, straight, and sparing. 
and Malay. We nonot but avail ourselves here The forehead short ; the cheek bones broad, but 
of the very inlercstiiig account given by Dr. El- more arched and rounded than in the Mongolian 
liolaon of ibMC Tirietiei. variety, not, as in ii, an^lar and projeclini{ oul- 
1. TV CalKtBam. — The skin white: the wards; the orbits generally deep ; the forehead 
cheeki red, — ahnost a peculiarity of this variety ; and verteit frequently deformed by art ; the cra- 
the hair of a nut-brown, running on the one nium usually light. The face broad, with pro- 
hand into yellow, and on the other into black, mioent cheeks, not flattened, but with .every part 
soft, long, asd undulating. The head extremely distinctly marked if viewed in profile ; the eyes 

Zm metrical. lather globular ; the forehead mo- deep ; the nose rather flat, but ilill prominent. 
r^ilely expanded ; the cheek bones narrow, not This comprehends all the Ataericani excepting 

proroinem, directed downwards from the malar Ihe Esquimaux. 

ptocenof ihetuperiormaxillarybone; the alve- 5. Tlie Malay. — The skin lawny; ihe hair 

olar edge round ; ^ front teeth of each jaw black, soft, curled, thick, and abundant. The 

placed perpend icnlarly. The fcco oval, and headrathernarrow; theforehead slighllyarched; 

pretty straight : iti parts moderately distinct, the the parietal bones prominent; the cheek-bones 

nose tianow and slightly aquiline, or at least itt not prominent ; the upp*r jaw rather projecting. 

dorsum rather piomineni; the month small ; Ihe The face moininent at its lower [Bri; nai so 

lipi, especially [he lower, gently turned out ; the narrow as in the Ethiopian variety, but ihe fea- 

cbin full and round : — in short the countenance tures, viewed in proflle, more distinct; the nose 

of that style which we consider the most beau- full, broad, bottled at its point; Ihe mouth large. 

■" I. This comprehends Ihe inhahiianls of the Pacilic 

nils comprehends all Europeans except Ihe Ocean, of the Mariao, Philippine, Molucca, and 

I Ijiplanders and the rest nf the Finnish race; the Sunda IsIps, and of the peninsula uf Malacca. 

I iKiiRm Asiatics as far as the Obi, the Caspian, General rvmerla. — The color of the hair thus 

f and the Ganges; and the peoplii of tlie North of appears Auinewhat connected with diat ol the 

I Africa. skm, aud the color of the iris is closely connected 

I 2. Tke MoHeoUaK.—The skin of an olive with that of the hair. Light hair is common with 

I color ; the hair black, stiff, straight, and sparing, the white and thin skin onlv, and a dark thick 

I The head almost Hjuare; the cheekbones promi- skin is usually accompanieii by black hair; if 

, Mtit outwards ; the space between the eyeoroivs, Ihe skin happens to be variegated, the hair also 

Ugelher with the bones of ihe nose, placed nearly is varieptnl ; with the cream-white skin of the 

in the same honiontal plane with the malar albino we find hair of a peculiar yellowish white 

bonei; Ihe superciliary arches scarcely percep- lint; and, where the skin is marked by reddiih 

bhte; Ihe osseous nostrils narrow; ihe fossa freckles, the hair is red . When the liair is light 

maxiilaris shallow ; the alveolar edge arched ob- the iris Lt usually blue ; whan dark it is of ■ 

tosely forwards ; Ihe chin somewhat projecting, brownish black ; if Ihe hair loses the light shade 

The tact broad and flattened, and its parts con- of infancy, the iris likewise grows darker, and, 

setjuently less distinct; the space between the when ihe hair turns gray in advanced life, ilie 

eyebrows reiy broad as well as flal ; the cheeks iris loses much of its former color ; the albino 

not only projecting outward, but nearly globu- has no more coloring mailer in his choroid or iris 

lar; theapertureoftheeye-lidsnarrow,— linear; ihao in bii skin, and Ihey therefore allow the 

ibe nose small and flat. redness of their blood to appear, ihe laiicr being 

This comprehends the remaining Asiatics, e«- of a pale rose-color and semi -pel lucid, the for- 

ccpl the Malays of the extremity of the Trans- mer, from its grratter vascularity, causing Ihe 

cangetic peninsula ; the Finnish races of Ihe pupil to be intensely red ; ihoie animals only 

Noilh of Europe,— Laplanders, &c. ; and the whose skin is subject lo varieties vary iu the 

Esquimaux diffused over the most northern parts color of the iris ; and, if the hair and skin hap- 

of America, from Behnng's Soait to the farthest pen to be variegated, the iris is observed like- 

babitable spot of Greenland. wise vanegated. 

3. ftAiopion.— The ikin black ; the hair black The Caocasian variety of head, nearly round, 

and crisp. The head narrow, compressed lale- is the mean of the rest, while Ihe Mongolian. 

tally ; Uie forehead arched ; the malar bones almost square, forms one extreme, having the 

projecling forwards; the osseous nares large; American intermediate, and Ethiopian the other 

(he nahir fossa behind the infra-orbitar foramen extreme, having the Malay intermediaie between 

deep; the jaws lenglbened forwards; tliealveolar ii and the Caucasian. 

edge narrow, elongated, more elliptical; the up- The Caucasian variety of fece is also the 

per front teeth obliquely prominent ; the lower mean, while the Mongolian and American, en- 

^w lar^ and strong; the cranium usually thick tended laterally.lbrm one extreme, and ihv Ethi- 

and heavy. The face narrow, and ptojectiog at opian and Malay, extended infennily, c 

it* lower part; the eyes piomineni; Ihe nose the other. In the linl of. each extreme, « 
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HoKgolian ami Ethiopian, tlia fealurei ate d\t~ 
liuct, while in ihe second, viz. the American and 
Malay, they are somewhat blended. 

Although thia division nf mankind ia well 
founded and extremely useful, it is liable, like 
e»ery artificial divisimi of natural objects, to 
many exceptions, liidividuila belonging to one 
Tarielyare not un frequently observed wiih some 
of the characteristioi of another ; the cliaracler- 
itticsof two varieties »re often iniiniaiely blended 
in the same individual (indeed alt tha four varie- 
ties run into each other by insensible degrees); 
and instances continually occur of deviation in 
one or more particulars from (he appearances 
characteristic of any variety : so tha.t the assem- 
blage rather than individual marks must fre- 
quently be employed to detennine the varieiy. 

ParliaJjir rtmarkt, — The Caucasian varieiy 
it pre-eminent in all those mental and corporeal 
patiiculars which di.tiinguiEh man from brutes. 
It is lo the two sexes of this variety that Milton's 
lines apply: — 



being narrowerand falling back iaamoTe arched 
form, the brain in general, and particoluly thoM 
parts which are the organs of intellect, propoly 
so called, must be of inferior size. The orbiu, 
on ibe contrary, and the olfactory and gusuloiy, 
or, rather, masticatory, organs being more amplj 
evolved, the area of the face bears « greater pco- 
ponion to tbe area of the scull, — as 1-2 lo 4- ; 
the proportion ii greater in ibe orang-ouUii|, 
and in the carnivora nearly equal. The kdui 
hare situated, as well as that of hearing, are a*- 
lonishingty acute, though not only in t)iia,butal(a 
in tlie three following varieties, and the cams- 
ponding nerves, at least the first, fifth, and bcitl, 

The ossa nasi lie so flatly as lo form ■oicely 
any ridge; the face, as we have formerly uan, 
projects considerably at its lower part : thelowet 
jaw is not only loog but exlremeiy strong; litt 
chin not only not prominent but even recedii^ 
and the space between it und Ihe lovcer teeth is 
small, while thai between the upper te«ih and 
''-- --- IS targe; the meatus auditorius a 
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The craninm is very capacious, Ihe area of the 
(ace bears lo ils area but a proportion of one to 
four, and projects little or not at all at the lower 
parts: the inlellectud faculties of its individuals 
aresusceptihleoflbehighestcultlvation.wliile the 
senses of^smelbng, hearing, and seeing, are much 
less acute than in dark nations. Philosophy aud 
tbe fine arts ftonrish in it as m Iheir proper soil. 

Tiie Elhiqiiiftn vxriety, when instmcied by the 
Caucasian, has produced instances of mental ad- 
vancement great indeed, hut inferior lo what Ibe 
latter is capable of allaining. ' There scarcely 
ever,' says Hume, 'wns a civilised nation of that 
complexion, nor even an individual, eminent 
either in action or apeculalion. No ingenious 
manufactures amongst ihem, no arts, no sciences. 
On the other hand, the raoit rude and barbarous 
of the whiles, such as tbe ancient Germans, the 
present Tartars, have slilt something eminent 
about them, in their valor, form of government, 
or some other particulars,' Blumenbach, how- 
ever, posies!ies English, Dutch, and Latin po- 
elry wrilien by differenl negroes, and informs us 
that, among other examples of dislinguished ne- 
groes, a native of Guinea, eminent for his inie- 
grily, taleniK, and learning, took ihe degree of 
diKlor in philosophy at ilie university of Witiem- 
berg, and that Lislet, of the isle of France, was 
chosen a corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Sciences. ' Provinces of Europe," 
says he, ' might be named, in which it would be 
no easy matter to discover such good writers, 
poets, philosophers, and correspondents of Ihe 
French Academy ; and, on the other hand, there 
is no savage people which have disiingiiished 
themselves by such examples of perfectibilily, 
and even capacity for scientific cultivation, and 
consequently that none can approach more nearly 
than the negro lo the polished nations of ihe 
globe.' This mental inferiority is attended of 
course by a correjponding inferiority of the 
bnun. The circumference, diameters, and ver- 
tical aich of ilie cranium, being smaller than in 
(he European, and the forehead particularly 



front teeth than in the European ; the fonnita 
magnum occipitote lying hrther tiack, the occipnl 
is nearly in a line with the spine; the body it 
slender, especially in the loins and peliit, wIwm 
cavity likewise Is small ; the length of the fore- 
arms and lingers bears a large proportion to ihst 
of t)ia OS humeri ; ihe os femoris and tibia m 
more coares, and the edge of ilic latter, accord- 
ing to a remark of the late Mr. Fyfe of Edinbur^ 
very sharp ; the calves are placed high ; the a 
calcis, instead of forming an arch, is on a list 
with the other bones of t)ie foot, which is of gitat 
breadib ; the toes are long ; the penis lu^ and 
frequently destitute of frsoum. Mr. Whiii^ 
from whom many of these remarks arc deiivtil, 
describes the testes and scrotum as small. Mr. 
Dillmann of Cassell has observed that the sto- 
mach is shorter, more globular at iu cudne 
eilremily; and the observation is confirmed h 
Soemmerring, who buds that of the ape nu 
shorter ; the skin is thicker, and, finally, tilt 
term of life generally shorter, than in Kuroptvm 
Nearly all these facts demonstrate rather i 
less distatiCG of the negro than of the Euimu 
from the brute creation. But wiihan iDfenodn 
to Ihe Caucasians so slight, if compaied wiu 
his immense superiority over the most intcUigcM 
brutes, so incessantly running into the riiirisTl 
and all the other varieiies, so liable lo innumci- 
able diversities of conformalion as well as bcanif 
tome resemblance to brutes, and so ceitaio^ 
bearing no more resemblance lo them in loa* 
points nor so much in others as many bribes tf 
other varieties, Ihe poor negro mielit juiily eliti 
those of us who philosophically view him > 
merely a better sort of monkey, or who itantB 
traffic In his blood, not only below hlnuelf, hot 
below apes in intelleut and below tigert w M- 
Ing and propensity. 




liraiion nbich that in- 
e Her detected himself in bestowing upon tbe o^ 
ve beauties aflbrds,' says the writer tna ctititii'i 
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tf major Denhun'i Tniteb in Afnca, ' one more 
aample of this Uvlli, that, hDwevei much Eu- 
iDpeun have doubled «helheT negroes were 
■meti, there ha» ne»er been « difference of opinion 
at to whether DCgresies were women. '1 

'The skin of the negro has a peculiar lelvel- 
Ifke softnen, and is lubriciled by an oilj secre- 
tiom. The Milajri ha»e but U«le hair upon the 
•hin, and ponma great dEi«1opnient of ihe parts 
of the bead above ^e ears. The Mongolians are 
temarkably iqnare and robust; iheir shoulders 
liigh, their cxtiemitief ihon and thick. The 
Amencam tave saall handi and feel, and are 
nearly destitute of beard. Shoiler in the foi^- 
head than the Mongolians, they have not so gteai 
Intel leciual disttnctioD. 

Not only bate the fin varieties their distioc- 
live characteristics, but the different nations com- 
prehendrd in each vaiiety have eacli their pecu- 
Uariiiea, both mental and corpoteal 1 among the 
Caucasian, for example, the Germans, French, 
Spanianls, and En«:listi, are eitremely different 
itora each other. Nay the provinces of the same 
country differ, and the fiiniilies of the same pro- 
■rince : and, in ha, every individual has his own 
peculiar countenance, lign re, 
of body and menial cbaracte 

Alter this mtereating 1 



■ificacion of Bliiii]enbu;h, Dr. Elliot 
by saying, ' a question here presen 
tke differences among mankmd to b 
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ilie influence of lariuus causes upon the de- 
scendants of two, or of more, bill oil similar, 
primary parents, or to original diffcrencei in 
more than two primary parents ? ' 

He decides in fevor of the opinion that ' ne at« 
all brothers,' or originate from one coramon pa- 
rentage, first from ihegeneralsimplioily of nature') 
laws ; secondly from analogical bets lauling to the 
conclusion that none of the differences of mankiDd 
are so great as to require the belief of iheir origin- 
ality; and, thirdly, direct bets, he says, harmonise 
vriih Ibis concliuion. All races run insensibly 
one into anollier, and therefore innumerable in- 
termediate examples occur when the distinction 
between two varieties is lost. 

He illustrates these positions by an appeal to 
a vast number of histonca] hcls; hy a considera- 
lion of the immense influence of time, place, and 
circumstance; and by reasonings and inferences 
takt^ from natural history, which il would five 
us pleasure to follow were we permitted by our 
limits. His conclusion from the whole survey is 
staled in the following words ; — 

' On account of all these facts, and of the con- 
sideration that a child is continually produced 
differing remarkably from both its parents, and 
that such an individual, bom in ancient limes, 
might have given origin to a Urge nation resem- 
bling himself, I can discover uo reasons for IK)I 
believing that we all sprung from two parents.' 
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Hith f^see. See 



Some watches are made with four wheels, some 
hkta Mriags sad ph^nu, and othon Dane. Loclit. 

PHYTIVOROUS, aJ,*. Gr. ^i.rov, andMW. 
to devour. That eaU grass or any vegetable. 

Hairy UUmals, with only two laim foretoeth, aio 
in ffiylmr-m. and called the haie-kind. fiuy. 

PHYTOLACCV, pokeweed, or American 
■Ughtihade, in botany, a genus of the decagy- 
Bia order and decandria class of plants ; nalural 
Otdet Uty-fourth, miscellanev. il grows tiaiu- 
nll* in Virginia, and has a thick, fleshy, peren- 
nial nMI( divided into several parts as large as 
middling panoips. From this rise many purple 
berbootoui Btallis, about an mch thick, and six 
•t wven feet long, which break into many 
bnttchea, inegularly set with large, oval, sharp- 
Minted leaves, supported on short foot-stalka. 
Uttac, at lirst, are of a fresh green color. l)ul 
■■ Ihey grow old ihey tuni reddish. At the 
jowu and divisions of the brandies come forth 
long bundles of small bluish- colond flowers, 
consistiog of five concave petals each, surround- 
ing lea Dtamtiia and ten styles. These are suc- 
caiided by round depressed berries, having ten 
Mil*! each containing a single smooth need. In 
Virginia and other parts of America die inhabi- 
bnts boil the leaves, and eat them in the man- 
ner of spinach- They are said to have an anodyne 
quality; and the juice of the root is violently 
cathartic. The stems, when boiled, are as good 
as asparagus. Tlie Portuguese had formerly a 
trick of nixing tbe juice of the berries with their 
nd wines, to give them a deeper mlot ; but as 



it vas found to debase the flavor, and to make 

the wine deleterious, the kmg of Portugal or- 
dered all the slems to be cut dovra yearly before 
they produced flowers, to prevent any further 



adulieration. The si 






till it was prohibited by an edict of 
Louis XV. and LouisXVI. under pain of death. 
This plant has been said to cute cancers. 

PllYTGN, a ^neral of the people of Hhe- 
gium, against Diouysius, the tytant of Sicily- 
He was taken by the enemy, and tortured, and 
his son was thrown into the seat A.A.C. 387. 
See SyRACusE. 

PHYXIUM, an ancient town of Elia. 

PIA, or PiiLU, festivals instituted in honor 
of Adnan,by the emperor Antoninus Pius. They 
were celebrated at Puteoli on die second year of 
the Olympiads. 

PIABA, in icJilhyology, is a smallflesh-waler 
fish, caught in the rivers and brooks In the Bn- 
iil.i, and in some other parts ofAmenca. It is 
about Ihe bigness of Ine common minnow ; is 
well lasted and much esteemed by tbe natives. 

PIABUCU, in ichthyology, an American fish, 
eaten in many place* by the natives. Il is said 
to be very ravenous and greedy of blood. It 
seldom exceeds four inches in length. 

PIACENZA, or Pliccntia, a gloomy town 
of the north of Italy and duchy of Parma, si- 
tuated in an cxlen-ive plain, near the right bank 
of the Po, nut far from its junction with itie 
Trebia. It is eurrounded by earthen ramparts, 
and dtifended by a caille. Of its streets, a lew 
are broad and straight, but most of them are 
narrow and winding ; the mont spacious is the 
Siradona ; but it has the appearance of ■ road, 
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being boidered with gardens and a deail wnll. 
Xbe puluxa publico is in the only square of cou- 
wquence. In aoother is siiuued the ducal pa- 
, a building of coosidetable eKtent, but of 
1 architectural merit ; and the cathedral, 
remarkable only for ita heaviness and bad toile. 
It cootains, however,a number of fine paintings. 
The ibealre is neat and commodious. Here is 
also a university of no great note ; but tli? town 
Ubiary contain) 30,000 volumes; and there are 
several extensive private collections. Pincenia 
is a place of litile activity ; il has, however, 
inanubclureg of silk stufls, woollen, fustian, 
Hackings, and huts ; also n great yearly fair held 
in April. It wag the binhplace of pope Gre- 
|[oiy X. and of cardinal Alberoni- In June, 
1T99, the French were defeated in the neigli- 
boucbood, in a very sanguinary conflict willi 
Suwarrow. Population 20,000. Thirty-two 
miles W.N.W. of Parma, and thirty-four south' 
east of Milao. 

PlACtNH, or the PucENTiNo, a duchy of 
Italy, in the Parma Slates, extending from the 
Appennines to the Po. It is about Ihirty-sii 
miles in length from north to south, and from 
ten to eighteen in breadth from east to west, ll 
u a fertile tract, producing corn, wine, oil, silk, 
Bod chestnuts. The htlly part contains mines of 
I, copper, and vitriol. 

'I'ACLE, n. f . ) Lat. piaculiaa, piaeularii. 
crime; expiatory ; hav- 
j the power to atone; 
■tich as requires expiation. 

When the prareuion ( Pharisaiim ) began do hin- 
lary recardetb. Some wuuld fain fetch them from 
Jia. \rr. G. Bui these ilnua too hr; for, m Uia 
*cne befors. the same meu eat swiaet' fiesh which to 
ibe Pbarisem is more than ;>i'iii>li>r, fip. Hull. 

Td tear the paps that give them iuck, can tbcro 
be a greater piacte against itBtuie, can there he a 
more eneciahle and horrid thing I Hmctl. 

While we thiol il so piacntmf to go beyond the 
■ncienta, we muil accessarily come shon of genuine 
udqnily and truth. Cianialle. 

It was piairukna uniD the Romans Id pare their 

iiaili upon the nundiaie, observed every ninth day. 

Breuio. 

PIA Mater, Latin. A thin and delicate 
membrane, which lies under the dura mater.and 
covers immediately the substance of the brain. 
Se« Anatoht, Index. 

PIANISSIMO, in music, verv sod. 

PIANKASHAWS, a nation of North Ameri- 
can Indians, who resided formerly in the North 
Western Territory, on the banks of the Wabash. 

PIANO, Italian, in music, softly. 

PIANO-FORTE, Italian. A pleasing stringed 
uid keyed instrument of English origin, being 
inTenled by our poet Mason, the au^r of Ca- 
tactacus: it received its name from its raried 
command, within certain limits, both of softness 
and strength. The chief beau^ of this iniiiru- 
ment, and which indeed constitutes its principal 
idvanl^e over the harpsichord, is its capacity 
fit obeying the touch, su as to enable the per' 
former to vary and accommodate the expressiun 
to all those delicacies, energies, and striking 
lights and shades which so greatly characterise 
the more refined compositions of modern limes. 
The piano-forie, thongh of recent inrention, has 
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retielved from the buids both of Kngtishinen 3,-aA 
foreigners many useful and valuable improve- 
ments; and in tbal state in which it asnunts 
the name of grand piano-rorle, and is fiirtiuhed 
with its additional keys, is not only qualified <a 
give brilliancy of effcet to sonatas, concenoi, 
and all pieces of eittaordinary execution, bnl 
forms an express! re accompatiiment to theroicr, 
and is one of the noblest and most elegant iastni- 
meais in the whole compass of musical piacCer. 

PIAR, a recent black general of the iodepm- 
dents of V'enetuela, Colombia. When Bob>ar, 
on bis landmg at Ocumare, marched on ijnr. 
cas, he confided to Piat a body of infantry, an*, 
when the former was repulsed, Piar manwed to 
retreat with great skill, and afterwards bcil At 
enemy seveisl times. He was the idol of th 
soldien, until he aspired to the supreme miL 
To arrive at this ilnas necessary lo tacrtfin ite 
whites and Bolivar. His scheme was, howein, 
happily discovered, and, being arrested, be wu 
triea by a court martini, and senleac^ to bi 
shot. Bolivar made some vain efforts lo aatt 
him, but was obliged to sign his de«th wimai. 
He fell with bravery, pierced with seven bilb. 
at the gates of Angustuia. Wa projects vm 
soon forgotten, but bis military feats ue idJI 
celebrated by the Colombians. 

PIAS, or Bias, a town of Asiatic Tnrkey, m 
the site of the andeni Issus. It wu not mmy 
years ago a warlike and populous town, the re- 
sidence of a chief, who rebelled against the gnnd 
seignior, and laid the neighbouritig dtMHcn 
under contribution, till the Porte, irritated by 
his depredations, Btted out an expedition, abidi 
took this place and reduced it to ruin*. 

PIASTUS, or Pi.sr, a nauve of Poland, tW 
son of Cossiico, or Koasiusko, a citizen nf Cnu- 
will, who, from the station of a wheelwright, <m 
raised to the throne of the duchy or kingdom of 
Poland, about A.D. B30, on the death of Ps- 
piel II. DiSerent fabulous legends arc told by 
the canon of Cracow, Guagnini, and other ha- 
torians of that age, of the cause of this proov- 
tion ; such as that, in the midst of a fotniuc, he 
had entertained two angels, or at least two pil- 
grims, very hospitably; who, in return, enoUed 
him miraculously to supply the VFants of tte 
people ; from all which we may gather llM 
Piast had become popular by his Iib«i^ity i> ■ 
lime of scarcity. All historians agree A* h 
governed with so much justice and cImMCj 
that the Poles had no reason to regret tkat 
choice. He died at Gnesna, whither be bii 
removed the court from Cruswilc, and «w 
succeeded by his son, Ziemovitus. 

PIAZ'ZA, H. t. Ital. fiaua. A walk taia 
a roof supported by pillars. 

Ho stood under the pnao. 

Ajh. and Popc'i BmH. 

PjAzt*, a town of the interior of Sicily, in 
the \a\ di Nolo, situated on llie great rarf 
from Girgenli to Catania, about twenty milts 
from the souib'HesI coast. Fapulatiuu 13,i00. 
It is remarkable for nothing but the number o( 
its churches and convents; but none of dif 
buildings are worth notice. 

PtAiZA, iu architecture, popularly called 
piache, an Italian name for a portico, or rwvewd 
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k word liteially signifles a brna<l open 
(pure; whence it alau beciune apphed 
to the walks or pottkoas around tliem. 

Plum (Jerome Bartholomew), an lulian, 
M'iginaU]' a Roman Catholic, a Dominican friar. 
Mid a jud^ in the inquiiiiinD, but, tumine Pro- 
testant, he came lo England, and taught Italian 
kod French at Cambndge. He published An 
Account of ibe Inquiiilion and its Proceeding, 
as practised in Italy : with an EiLtract out of an 
Audientic Book of tbe Uoman Leeends: Lond. 
1731. He married a French Proteaianl. by 
whom Ite had Ihi«e children; and died at Cam- 
bridm in 1745, with a good cliaractet. 

PIBKUCH, says Dr. Bealtie. is a species of 
nine peculiar Ki the Hiriilands and Western lsle> 
of Scotland. It i* pemrmed on a bagpipe, and 
differs totally Irom all other music. Its rhyme 
>» to irregular, and it* notes, especially in the 

auick tnoTemeot, so mined and huddled toge- 
ler, that a ilranger finds it almost impossible to 
Kconcile his tarlo h, so as to perceive its mo- 
dulation. Some oftbesepibrocbs,beiD(! intended 
to represent a battle, begin with a grave motion 
resembling a miTcb, then gnduatly quicken into 
llie onset ; run off with aoiAy confusion and tur- 
bulent rapidity, lo imitate the conflict and pur- 
suit; then swell into a few dourisbes of trium- 
pbanl jfij; and perhaps close with the wild and 
<low wailings of a funeral procession. 

~ iC DO Mini, Le, one of the highest moun- 
s on the Freiu;h side of the Pyrenees. Its 
cleralion is somewhat more than 9500 feet. 
Thirty miUs south of Pau,and se*enIy-liTe from 
Fontarabia, on the Bay of Biscay. 

PICA, or Pye, in ecclesiastical mailers, had 
fcrmerly the <ame :ier»e as ordinal, meaning a 
tkble or directory pointing out the order in 
which the detoiioaal services appointed for dif- 
ferent occasions were to be performed. It is 
derived from Hi, a contraction of rival!, a table ; 
or from litera piclata, a greal or black letter at 
the begmning of a new order in Ihe prayer*. It 
was used in ■ similar sense by officers of civil 
courts, who called their catalogues, or indexes of 
things contained in Ihe rolls of their courts, the 
pjm. 

Pic*, among printers, is a particular siie of 
tbeir types or letters, su called from having 
been 6rst used in printing the pye or pica above- 
Bentioned. 

Pici, in medicine, a depraralion of appetite, 
wbich makes the patient long for what is uotit 
tot food, or incapable of nourithini^; as chalk, 
ashes, coals, plaster, lime, &c. See Mcuicike, 
Index. 

Pica, in omiiboli^. See Coaviij. 

Pica MtniK*, in ornithology. See Aici 

PIC£, pies, in ornithology, the second order 
of btnb in the Linn>an system. They are thus 
duraderised by Kerr : — ' The bill is sharf> and 
coa*e( on its upper surface. Tlie legs are short, 
slrongish, and of different kinds, some climbeis, 
and some fitted for wpJking, i. e. having no back 
toe. The body is firmly constructed. The birds 
of this order live on various kinds of food, and 
are mostly unfit for food. They pair, build their 
nests on trees, and the male feeds the female 



during incubation.' — Animnl Kingdom, vol. I. 
p. 41S. There are thirty genera. 

PICABU (John), an able mathematician, one 
of the most learned aslronomers of Ihe seven- 
teenth century, bom at Fleche. He became priest 
and prior of Hillie, in Anjou. Going to Paris, 
he was, in 1666, appointed astronomer to the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1671 bewas sent, by 
order of the kine, to the caftie of Utaniburg, 
built by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, to make 
astronomical observations there; and thence he 
brought the original MSS. written by Tycho 
Biahe. He made important discoveries in as- 
tronomy ; and was the first who travelled through 
France to measure a degree of the meridian. 
His works are, 1. A Treatise on Levelling. S. 
Fragments of Dioptrics. 3, ExpenmeDtu circa 
Aquas EfHiienies. 4. De Mensurls. 5. De 
Mensura Liquidorum et Aridorum. 6. A \'oy- 
age la Uraniburg, or Astronomical Observations 
made in Denmark. 7. Astronomical Observa- 
tions made in several paris of France, &C. These, 
and some other of his works, which are much 
esteemed, are in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, vols. 6 and T. 

PICARDS, a religious sect which arose in 
Bohemia in the fifteenth century. Picard, the 
author of this sect, drew after him a number of 
men and women, pteteodbg he would restore 
-them to the primitive stale of innocence wherein 
man was created ; and accordingly he assumed 
the title of the New Adam. Under this pre- 
tence he indulged his followers in all kinds of 
impurity. He first published his opinions in 
Germany and the Netherlands, and persuaded 
his people to go naked. He seized on an island 
in the river Laulneci, some leagues from Thabor, 
■he head-quarters of Zisca, where he fixed him- 
self and his followers. At length Zisca, general 
of tlie Hussites, marched against them, made 
himself master of their island, and put them all 
lo death except two; whom he spared, that he 
might learn their doctrine. Such is the account 
which various writers, relying on the auihorities 
of A!,neas Sylvius and Varillas. have given of 



iry, and sought refuge in Bohemia. 
Bill it is higfily probable that the whole is a ca- 
lumny invented to disgrace the Picards, because 
tliey deserted the communion of the church of 
Rome. Lasilius informs us that Picard, with 
forty other persons, besides women and child- 
ren, settled in Bohemia in 1418. Balhinus the 
Jesuit, in his Epitome Kerum Bohemicarum, 
lib, ii. gives a similar account, and charj^ on 
the Picards none of the crimes ascribed to them 
by Sylvius. Schlecia, secretaiy of Ladislnus, 
king of Bohemia, in his letters to Erasmus, gives 
a particular account of the Picards, wherein be 
represents tlieir principles as no other ihan those 
of^ the Vaudois; and M, de Beausohre has 
shown that they were both of the same sect, 
though undsr different denominations. 

pfCAIiDY, a former province of France, 
bounded on Ihe north by Hainault, Artois, and 
tlie Straits of Calais; on the east by Champagne; 
on the south by the Isle of France; and on the 
west by Normandy and the Englbh Channel. 
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The naiu ia not more uncienl thau Ihe twelfth 
century. It has been compued in fucm (□ a 
bem arnt ; and in this fipue is neu-ly 150 miles 
long, but not above forty broad, and in maay 
places not above twenty. [| is geiierally levef, 
BDd produces wine, fruit of a\\ kinds, plenty of 
com, and fftal quantities of hay; but, wood 
being scarce, most of the inhabiianu bum turf. 
They have, however, some pit coal. 1( was 
united to the crown of France in the year 1643. 
tit principal riven are the Somme, Ui9e,Caiiche, 
Scarpe, Lys, Aa, Scrape, and Deule. Since 
1790 it bu formed (be department of (IieSomme, 
and part of those of tlie Aiiine, am) the Straits of 
Calais. Amiens is the capital. 

PICAROON', n.i. Span, pkarom IL pi- 
tore. A robber; a plunderer. 

Corsica Knd Majorca in all wiri have be«B the 
twit) of ;>ii>inw>i. TemfiU'i BfuaUaniii. 

PICAHT (Bernard) an engraver, son of Ste- 
pben Picart, also a iamous engraver, was hum 
at Paris in 1673. He learned the elements of 
bis art from his father, and studied architecture 
and perspective under Sebastian le Clerc. As 
be embraced the reformed religion, he settled in 
Holland, where his geniuH produced those mus- 
ter-piec*» which made him esieemeJ the most 
ingenioui artist of hie age. A multitude ofliooki 
BK embellished with plates of his engraving. 
He died in 1733. 

PICCAGE, in law (pipgagiutn, from the Fr. 
piqaer, i. e. eRbdere), a consideration, paid for 
Ihe breaking up of ground to set up booths, 
stalls, or standings, in lairs ; payable to the lord 
of the soil. 

PKXOLOMINI (Aleiandet), archbishop of 
Paltaa, vras born at Sienna, about IsOB, of on 
illustrious and ancient liunily, originally trom 
Rome. He composed for the theatre, and was 
equally distinguished for genius and virtue. His 
diarity was vety great, and was much exerted in 
favor of men of letters. He wrote many works 
in llalitm. Tlte principal are, 1. Various Dra- 
matic Pieces. 2. A Treatise on the Sphere. 3. 
A Theory of the Planets. 4. A Translation of 
Aristotles Art of Rhetoric and Poetry, in 4lo. 
S. A System of Morality; Venice 1575, in 4to.; 
translated into French by Peter de Laiivey, in 
4to. ; Paris, isai. He was the first who wrote 



in the Italian language upon philosophical sub- 
jects. He died at Sienna, the 12ib of 
1578, ^ed seventy. 




(Francis), of the same family, 
was bom in 1520, and taught philosophy with 
succesi for twenty-lwo years in the roost cele- 
brated universities of Italy, and afterwards re- 
tired to Sienna, where he died in 1604, aged 
eighly-fo<lr. His works are, 1. Commentaries 
upon Aristotle ; Menu, l60iI,4lD. 3 L'niversa 
Philosophic de Moribus ; Venice, 1SB3, folio. 
He labored to revive Ihe doctrine of Plato, and 
imitated his manners. He had for his rival the 
famous James Zabarella, whom he excelled in 
facility of expression and elegance of language ; 
but to whom he was much inferior in point of 
Ugutnenl. 

PiccoLOHiM (James), whose proper name 
was Ammanui, took that of Pigcolomini, in ho- 
nor of his patron Pius II. He was bom near 
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Lucca, in 1 423. He became hi^hl>p of MaMa, 

afterwards of Frescati; a cardinal in 1461, under 
the title of de Pavle ; and died in 1479, aeed 
Rf^-seven, of an indigestion of lig«. He left. 
8000 pistoles in the baker's hands, which pope 
Sixtui IV' . claimed, and of which he gave a gieii 
part to the hospital of the Holy GhosL His worki, 
which consist of some Letters, and a Ulitotjaf 
his own Time, were printed at Milan, in 1521, 
in folio. His history, entitled Comuienlania, 
commences the 18t)i of June, 1464, and end) 
Ihe 6th of December, 1469. Tltey are a Seijael 
of Pope Pins II.'s Commentaries, which eoil 
with 1463. 

PiccoLOHlNl (Octavius), of Arragon, duke of 
Amalh, prince of the empire^ an imperial geot- 
ral, and knight of tlie Golden Fleece, was bon 
in 1599. He first boreanns among the Spanish 
troops in Italy. He ofUmards served uuder 
Ferdinand II., who sent him to the relief of 
Bohemia, and gave him the command of the 
imperial troops in 1634. He signalised himself 
at the battle of Nortlingue, and made maolol 
de Chaiillon raise the siege of St. Omet. He 
defeated the marquis Fenquieres in 1639; not 
did the loss of the battle of Wolfenbutlel, b 
1651. impair his glory. He died on the 10th of 
August, 1656, aged fifty-seven, with the chinc- 
ler of an active g^eral. The celebrated Ca- 
prara was his nephew. 

PICENI, or PicEKTES, the ancient iolubi- 
tanls of Pieeoimi (Cicero, Livy), who were ori- 
ginally a colony of Sabines. They were differeol 
from the Picentini, on the Tuscan Sea, tbouib 
called so by the Greeks ; but Ptolemy calls than 
Piceni, as does also Pliny. Their territoiy it 
this day is supposed to form the gieatesl pan M 
the march of Ancooa. Cluverius. 

PICENTIA, the capital of the Picentini, whs 
inhabited the Ager Picentinus (Strabo, Plinyl 

PICENTINI, an ancient people of Italy, wb» 
inhabited the Ager Picentinus. The Greekscan- 
manly confound the Picenli and PiceoIes,fauitk 
Romans distinguish them. The former hadcolj 
two towns, tiumed Silemum and Picentia ; IM 
situation of both uncertain; only PUny saystk 
latter stood within land, at some distance (nm 
the sea. Now thought to be Bicenia (Hobtea- 
tiug), in the Principalo Citro of Naples. 

PICENTINUS Ageh, an ancient district rf 
Italy, on the Tuscan Sea, extcndiiig from iW 
Fromontorium Minervee, llie southern bounbi; 
of Campania on the coast, to the Silaras, IM 
northern boimdary of Lucania, reaching inllii> 
land as far as the Samnites and HirpinL 

PICENTIUM AoER, PicENiiM, or Picwia 
Acen, a territory of Ital)[, lying to the east d 
L' mbria, from the Appennine to the Adriatic ; oi 
Ihe coast, extending from the river Aesis oafti 
nortli, as fiu as the Fnetuiiani to the south. Id 
llie upper or nnrthem part of their t^rritoij, 4e 
Umbri excluded them from the Appeaaine, is br 
as Camerinum ; but in the lower or sonfbov 
part they extended from the Adriatic to the 
Appennine. It was very fertile, and ven popu- 
lous. Cffis. Plin. Floras, Cic Call. Ut. At 



coni^, of mean puenta^. lie rEceived a good 
•d iication uudei uie mooks of his native la^rn ; 
after trhieh he entered iato the army, and be- 
came a wrjMDL In the revolution be row to 
the rank M genera], and b 1793 gained a vic- 
lorjr over the allied armies at llageuau ; in con- 
•equenceof whieh he succeeded to the command 
of ihc army or Ihe north. His celebrated exploit 
va« the mbjogMion of Holland, Tor which he 
trai elected a member of the niUional assembly. 
At length he fell ander (he suspicion of being a 
royalist, sod wm banished to Cayenne, whence 
he escaped to Engluid. Engaging id the itchemes 
af the emigrants ^adml Buonaparte, he went to 
Pari^ cRily in 1804. and was soon arrested, and 
committed a prisoner to the Temple. Here be 
was found dead (hflting been girangled), on the 
<tlh of April ; but whether he died by hl9 own 
band, or by thalof aBansssin, emphyed by (he 
party in power, is a question which has been 
irequendy and wannhr agiiiiied. 

PICHINCHA, a mounlain of Peru in Quito. 
in the praviau of Truxillo, estimated at 2432 
toises aaove the level of the sea. It is, however, 
1278 jaids lower than the perpendicular height 
of Cotopaxi, and wa* formerly a volcano, but 
the cTBier on one of its sides is covered with 
■and and calcined mailer; so that »t present 
neither imoke fior fire issue from il. When Don 
George Juan and Antonio de L'lloa were sta- 
tioned on it n» the purpose of making nslrono- 
inlcal observations, they found the cold on the 
lop of this mountain extremely intense, the wind 
vioteul, and they were firequenlly involved in so 
thick a (bg or cloud that an object at six or 
ncht (Mce* ditiance was scarcely discemible- 
The air grew clear, by the clouds moving nearer 
to the Mtlh, and on all aides surrounding ilie 
Bountain, to a vast distance, representing the 
Ma with Um mountain standing like an island in 
tte centra. When that happened, they heard 
fte dreadful noise of the tempests thaldischa^ed 
Aenuelvei on Quito and the neighbouring coun- 
tn. They saw the lightning issuing from the 
wndt, and beaid the thunder roll far beneatli 
Acm. While the lower parts were involved in 
iKOpeitl of thunder and rain, lliey enjoyed a 
iielightful lerenily ; the wind was abated, the 
tky clear, and Uie enlivening rays of the sun 
"- lenied the severity of the cold. But, when 
dOttd* rose, their thickness rendered respi- 
Mi diHicidt : snow and hail fell continually, 
the wind rernmed with all iuriolence; so 
it was impossible entirely to oTercome the 
of being, together with their hut, blown 
■iSown the precipice on whose edge il was built, 
Or of being buried in il by the constant accu- 
anilatioD of ice and snow. Their fears were 
Ekewise increased by the Tall of enormous frag- 
ments of rocks. Though the smallest crevice 
visible in their hut was stopped, the wind was 
ao pieKtQg IbM il penetruied through ; and 
though the hut was snmll, crowded with inha- 
Iritants, and had several lamps constantly bum- 
ingi the cold was so great that each individual 
was obliged to have a chafine dish of coals, and 
Kveral men were cnmianily employed every 
Mioroiag to remove the snow which fell in the 
night. By the severities of such a climate, their 



feet were swelled, and so tender that walking 
was attended with extreme pain, their bandi 
covered with chilblains, and Ibeir lips bo swelled 
and chopped that every motion in spcsking 
drew blood. 

■ I was twice at the mouth of the crater of 
Pichincha,' says Humboldt, ' the mountain that 
overlooks the city of Quito. I know of no one 
but Condamine that ever reached it before; and 
he was without Instruments, and could not siay 
above a quarter of an hour, on account of ilie 
extreme cold. I was more luecessfiil. From 
the edge of the crater rise three peaks, which are 
free from snow, as it is continually melted by the 
ascending vapor. At the summit of one of these 
I found a rock, thai projected over the precipice, 
and hence I made toy observations. This rock 
was about twelve ftet long, bj sii broad, and 
strongly agitated by the frequent shoclu, of 
which we counted eighteen in less tlian half on 
hour. We lay on our bellies, the better to eia- 
miue the bottom of the crater. The mouth of the 
volcano forms a circular hole, nearly a le^ue in 
circumference, the perpendicular edges of which 
are covered with snow on the top, The inside 
is of a deep black ; but the abyss is so vast that 
the summits of several mountains may be distin- 
guished in it. Their tops seemed to be 600 
yards below us ; judge then where their bases 
must be. I have no doubt that the bottom of 
the crater Is on a level wiib the city of Quito. 
Condamine found il extinct, and even covered 
with snow; but we had to report theunplessant 
news that il was burning. On my second visit, 
being belter furnished with instruments, I found 



the diameter of the crater to be. 1600 yarda, 
whereas that of Vesuvius is but 

of the njonnlain is SJ80 yards. 
PICK, 



). Tlie height 



K, V. a., V. n. fc n. i. ) Sa«D 
inuNK, n.r. jpitken. 



Sa«on )>BCcan ; 
Ig. and TeuL 
PicK'niANK, n.r. ipieken. To cnll; 

choose; select; gather here and there; glean. It 
has commonly out after it when it implies seUc- 
tion, and up when.il means casual occurrence : 
as a verb neuter to eat or perform any Ihtng 
slowly: a picker is one who picks or cull*: ■ 
pickthank, an officious fellow ; a parnsile. 

'llie wHDt of msoy things fed hnu with hope, 
that he should out of theae his eaetnies dblreucs 
pick Hiinc lit occaiion of advantage. 

KftofWi HiMiry. 
This fellow pitki vf wit at pigeoiu peu. 



lUhaUi^M-liaJDUIan acl. 
Undei wbOH bimiy wnie year litDlhtr's life 
Falls into rurfnit. U. Mtamnfrr Nhw*. 

Trust me, iweel. 
Out uf this silence yet I ficlitd * welcont : 
And, ID the modaly of fearful dalj, 

I mid a> much as fram the rattling Unguc 

l>f uiicy and sudtciout eloqacsce, Shatip—ft. 
Yau nwe iM money, Sir J ohn, aad now yovpici 
I quarrel to beguile me of it. Id. HimTj tV. 

Many lalei dcviwd. 
Oft ihe ear of gieatncH needs moit hear, 
By Emiling picUlfaki and basa ncwtmsngan. 

II hath been noted by the incieoU that il is dau. 
eeroBS 10 /iinl: one's eui while he yawnetb ; tat Ihal, 
ID yawning, the minor paichment of llic eat is »•- 
tended by ibe drawing of ilie biealb. Psn*. 
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It vu Iielievod Ihat Parkin's escape 
withiMiI ihe king'i pcivity, who hail bim ai 
of hii flight in a line ; and that Ibe king d 
fidi I ijuural la pal bim la dealb. 

Coatcmpt piittetb an edgu upoa a.Dger Rior« Ibao 






pt piittetb an edgu upoa 
iOeii i and, whea mea 



DQlenipt. they di 



fieidng otU c 

die Ibeir anger nineti. lu. 

With pleaiiug ules his lotd'a vain ears be fed. 
A flatterer, a picktiiank, and a lyar. Fuir/^i. 

It were a wonder, if, atler lae death of a prince, 
\ dwre ahouli] want some pickthanli, lo iniinuate bim- 

Thej niuil pkk me out nilh abBcklet tired, 
To make them spoit with blind activity. Miltm. 

What nude thee yiek and chuse her aui, 
To employ their lorceries about J Uiulibna. 

Hope u a pleasant piemeditalion of enjoyment ; as 
when a dog expects, till his master hai done picimg 

A painter would not be much commended who 
Aould pick Mil this cavern from the whole .£neids ; 
be had better leave them in their olHCurity. Driiim. 

Imitate the bee>, who tiiit from eterv flower 
dial which they find mosi 



iroper to make honey. 



Why atandest thou ykking 1 is thy palate sore. 
That IJele and nutithes will make thee roarl Id. 

He was too warm on fickiig work to dwell, 
But faggoted hia noliont as Ihey fell. 
And, if they ihym'd and rattled, all was well, id. 

How many eiomplcs have we seen of men Ihat 

have been pickei up and relieved out of starving nc- 

Cesailies, a^rwardi conspire agajnil Iheir patrons ! 

L-EUraogt. 

11 he would compDund for half, it should go hard 
ImI he'd make a shift to pick it u;i. Id, 

They are as peevish company lo themselves as to 
their neighbours ; For there a not one circumstance 
is nature, but they shall And matters lo pick a quar< 
nl at. /rf. 

is the basesi of ollice*. 



The business of a picklkai 

He that is nourished by 
under an oak in the wood, h 
faiaself. 

The picken pck ilie hops 



Id. 

the acorns he pickrd tip 

km appropriated them to 

Lockt. 

ir-clotb. 



PIC 

PccK, ti, a. & n. i.T Sax. fiycan ; Teut. ndi- 
Picit'Ei), adj. \kn; Fr. piquer; Spin. 

PiCK'tSE, n, I. hiifor. To prick; piei«: 
>peck; rob; itrikewiiha 
sharp or pointed insim- 
metit: as a nouasubson- 
tive, a sharp point«l tool • 
picked is sharp; pointed; smart: a pick-iit. 
an axe made to pierce or pick rather than lo cut: 
a picklock, an instrument which penetraln and 
opens a lock without the key: pickpockei and 
pickpurfe are names for ihe Ihief who iieali 
froin the pocket or purse by thrusting his hand 
privately into the (ormer: picktooth, «n inttru- 
meul for cleansing the teeth. 

The eye that mocketh at hit father, the nnas of 

Ihe valley shall pick .ml. Pnwrta au. 17. 

We take him lo be a thief too, Sir^ lor we ha<c 

found upon him, Sir. a strange pieUneA. 



I'll hide my master from the fliea. is dtea 

Ai these poor jrifAujn con dig. Id. CiimMitt. 

The other night I fell asleep here, and had oj 

pocket pir>i ; this house ii turned bawdy- home. thei 

Puk an apple with a pin full of holsi Dol deep, 
and smear it with spirits, to see if the virtul heat g( 
the strong waters wdl not maluie it. Baam. 

Their toola ate a 



loog, shatpeued at tlx 
headed at the other lo 



the one end to peck, and Bal- 
10 drive iron wedges. dm. 
In answering of a book, 'tis best to be short, olhei- 
wiie he that I write a^ost will suspect that 1 in- 
tend to weary him. not to satisfy him. Beaides, is 
being long, I shall five my adversary a huge adtin- 
la^ ; somewhere or other he will pick a hole. 



1 field. 

JtHlm. 



As wb=n bai 
Of pioneeti, with spado i 



He asked hit friends about him, where they had 
fitkti up such a blockhead. ^ddiion'i Sptciainr. 

He picki and culli his tboughw for conversation, 
bj suppressing tome, and commDnicatiog olhen. 

Deep through a miry lane the picked her way. 
Above her angle rose the chalky clay. Gaii, 

The will may pir* and chuse among these objects, 

but it cannot cteaie any to work on. Chtunt, 

lo polish all it can, 



It form 






bsnenas i 
picktdvp i 
honest emp 



the fat 

Your lore of pleasure, our desire of rtst. Pept. 
Thus much he may be able to pieittml, and willing 

character will probably be dropped on account ot Ihe 
aotiqualed stile tboy are delivered in: Sui/i. 

You are not to wash your hands, till you have 
ptlrd your sail ad- Id, 

Pi(* the very refuse ot tho« harvest field*. 

She has educated several poor children, Ihal wort 
picjibf up in Ihe sireela, and put thorn in a way oi 
honest employmenl. Liiu-. 



I.,et the stake be made picttd a 

the jay may not settle on it. Jtferlim* 

^VlIh an iro 



That any i 
Could foiTi 
U hat the T 



k the lock, or pi 



call chert and whern, the ■)>■•- 
cutters nicanua, la to hard that the picki will M 
touch it ; it will not split but irregularly. 

Thou raisedst thy voice lo describe ihe potmttl 
Belly or ihe artful picklnck. or Vulcan swcatiiKil 
his forge, and stamping the queen's iina^ oanh* 
meials. ArimdoM. 

It IS reasonable, when Eaijnire South ii losing his 
money to sharpers and pifAjiifilrto. 1 should laj Ml 
Ihe fruits of my honest indnstry in ■ law auit. 

Arbulhaoi; HuWrj, of Jafcn Bidl, 

In ihe face, a wart or fiery pustule, bettidbf 
scratching or yickiiy with nuls, will tenniiule CM- 
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ir ■ cuurt or conalrj*! made a jol), 
Go drencb > pic<^HiAxl. an<I join tlie mob. Popt. 

till leUew pie^arx, walciiing lor a joh, 
Kuide* hit BD|en in the cully't fab. Suifl. 
1( * geulltaui lara) ■ pidnaoih cue an ihe ta- 
ble after dinoa, Imk apon ii u pari of your vaili. 
Id. 
PICK'APACK, ad). ) From pack, by a re- 
Picc'BitcK, ai/. i duplication very com- 

moD in out laogutige. In manner of a pack : on 
Ihe back. 

Af our modeni wits behold, 

Moonlal ■ pitkubacli on Ihe old, 

Aloch briber oF. HUibta.. 

In « ban; ibe whipt up her dailing under her 

amu. and carho the other a p^cAupncA upon her 

■boulden. L'Karan^. 

"ICKAWAY, B county in the central part of 
Ohio. Cbirftown,Circlevine. Pickaway plains 
«tlend tereral milaiouth of Circleville. They 
are a dead lerel; extiieinely (ertiU, without a 
■in^e iree, and an regirded as a great curiosity. 
Here are many fine ftruu, and one pleawint town 
colled JeffenoD, 

pKiAWir, chief town of Picfcaway county, 
Ohio, a three miles llrom CirclLville. 

PICKEEK', V. a. Ital. ficcarr. To pillage ; 
piiaie ; rob ; make a flying skirmish. 
Vb »ODer caald a bini appear, 
Bat up be (Dried lo ficlat'; 
And made the iiouleal yield to mercy, 
When bo engaged in controveny. Hudtbm. 
PlCK-EREL-WEED.n. .. From pika. A 
water planl, from which pikes are fiibled lo he 
^Derated, 

The luce oi pike ii the lyranl of the fresh walers ; 
they m bi«d. tonic by generation, and tome Dot ; ai 
of a weed ciUed fvkrrzl-wiHl, unless Corner be 

PICKERING, a market-lo»n in the North 
EUiling of Yorkshire, I«enly-»eveti miles north- 
cast bom York, nine (rain Mallon, and 226 north 

,by west frocn London. It is situate on a hill, in 
i&e mountainouB district of Blackmore, and had 
Awmeriy a very titong castle, the ruins only of 
wkicb remuu; ihe streets are irregularly built. 
Here lh« lord of Ihe manor holds h court the ae- 
4O0ad and third Monday after Easter, and the 
tnl and second Monday after Michaelmas. The 

idiurch is a large buildinE, and in the parish are 
'enl dissenting meeting-housea. Market oo 

, Monday. Fairs, Monday before February 1 5lh ; 

Jtonday before May I2lh ; September 3. 5th ; and 

theMonduy before November 32nd, .all for cattle. 

PICKERY, in Scots law, petty theft, or ateal- 

'Jbs dungs of stnall value. 

, PICKET, an oul-truaid posted before an 

.S""?! ^ E"E notice of an enemy approaching. 
C- A puniibment (for some lime discontinued in 
Ike British aimy), in which a soldier stands with 

,«De foot upon a sharp-pointed stake ; ilie lime of 
bis standing U limited according to the offence. 

PICKETS, in forlificalion, stakes sharp at one 
ipd, and sometimes shod with iron, used m lay- 

I.ing out the Kn>uiid, about ihree feet long; but, 
when used lor pinning Ihe lascines of a battery, 
they are fram three to five feet long. 

PiCRn«, in artillery, are about live or six feet 

.long, shod witli iron, lo iiin ihc |iark lines in 
t^ii^out tlie buuudaries of the park. 
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Pickets, in the camp, are also stakes of about 
six or eight inches lung, to laslen the lent cords, 
in pilching llie tents ; also, of about four or ftve 
feet long, driven into the ground near the leuls 
of the homemen, lo tie their horses lo, 

PICKLE, n.i.& 17. 0,1 Teut.^iicfcfc; Beig. 

Pic'KLEHEKBiNG. \ peM. Any kind of 
salt or pungent liquor, in which Sesh or other 
substance is preserved ; thing kept in pickle : 
hence perplexed condition or stale; uword of 
coniempi: pickle is to preseive in pickle; lo sea- 
son or imbue highly with any thing; as,a pickled 
rogue, i. e. one consummately yillonooa: a 
pickle-berriog [pickle and lierring] is a jackpud- 
ding; amecry-andrew; a buffoon. 

Thou shall be wbipt iviib wire, and slewed in 

Smarting in liageriag firldt. iBtakipteTt. 

How cam'st thou in this jiicUi 7 Id, 

Some fish are gulled, split, and kept in piokh ; at 

whiling and mackenl. Cnmc'i ^nvy of CamwuU. 

Aulomnal cornels neit in order urved, 

la lees of wine, y/eUpicUtd and preserved. 

They shall have all, lalher than make a war. 
The straits, Ihe Guiney-trade, ihe herrings loo ; 
Nay, to keep fiiendship. they shall peUi you. Id. 

his way was to dawb 'Bin with oinlnienls, and while 
she was in ihat picUt carry olf a spoon. 

t'Ettrangi. 

Anolher branch of pretenders to Ibis art, wilhaiU 
hoise 01 picklihernng, lie snug inagarrel. 

^pfelatiir. 

He instructs hit friends Ihal dine with him in th« 
liesi picili for a walnut. Addinm-i ^wlEinr. 

The picUilinTitig found the way lo shake bim, for, 
upon his whistling a caunl>y-;ig. tins unlucky wag 
danced to it with such a variety of grimace*, that the 
conalryman could not forbear smiling, and lost the 



\ ihird u 



W. 

ulieks are called anrin- 

genl : as capen. and moat of Ibe CDUOioo pickki, 

prepared with vinegir. /rtutAmii. 

Poor Umbra, litfl in this abandoned picill*, 

E'en siu him down. Swi/t'i MufcUuoiu. 

PlCU,an island near the coast of Africa, one 
of the Azores. It consists almost entirely of a 
mountain rising lo the height of 7000 feet, and 
crowned with a magnificent dome ; its sides are 
covered with vineyards, and produce considerable 
quantities of a fine wood in great request for fur- 
niture al Lisbon. The great wealth of Pico 
consists in its vrine, of which it yields annually 
about £000 pipes. The British commissaries of 
the West India colonies keep an agent at Fayal, 
who contiBcls for the principal portion of each 
vintage. Tlie wine is of ibe color and Savor of 
inferior Madeira, and is held in great repute by 
our army and navy. Tlie inhabilaols of tlie 
Peak live chiefly in detached houses. There is a 
town called Lagena, chiefly for ibe accommoda- 
tion of the monks; but no harbour, or any other 
anchoraf^ thai can accommodate large vessels. 
Pico can thus cony on trade only through the 
medium of Fayal,aneighbouring island. 

PICUUET, acelebniled game si cards played 
between two persons, with only thiity-two cards; 
all the deuces, threes, (iiurs, fives, and sixes, bc- 

In playing al tliis game twelve cards are dealt 
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P I C Q U E T. 



to eech, and the test bid on the table ; when, if 
doe of the §;aniesteri Eind he Ihu not a court card 
bi hia hand, he a tg dechice that he hai caite 
Uaoche, aod tell how manycardg henill lay out, 
and desire the other to discard, thai he may show 
bii game, and satisfy his nnlagonisi that the 
«arte blanche is leU, for which he Teckoni ten. 
And hare the eldest huid nmy t^e in three, four, 
or five, discarding ai many of hii own for them, 
after which the other may take in all the remain- 
dar if ha pleases. After discarding, the eldest 
Iiand examioes wlial suit he hts most canjs of; 
«nd, reckoning how muny points he lias in that 
•uit, if the other has not so many in thai, or any 
other suit, he reckons one for every ten in ihsu 
«iii, and he who thiu reckons most is said to 
win the point. It is lo he observed ihot, in thus 
I racfconing Ihe cards, every card goes for the 
Dumber it bears ; as a leo for ten ; only alt conrt 
, cards go for ten, and the ace for eleveo, and the 
' usual game is 100 up. The point being over, 
each examines what sequences he has of the same 
■nit, vii. how many tierces, or sequences of three 
cards ; quartes, or sequences of four cards ; 
guinles, or sequences of five cards, &c., he has. 
lliese several se<iuenccs are dblingutibed in dig- 
nity by the cards ihey begin hoax : thus ace, 
king, and queen, are styled tierce m^or; king, 
queen, and knave, lietce lo a kingj knave, ten, 
nine, tierce to a knave; and Ihe best tierce, 
'({uarte, or quinle, prevails, so as to make all the 
Mberi in that hand good, and to destroy nil those 
in ihe other hand. In like manner a quaite iu 
one hand sets aside a tierce in the other. 

The sequences over, the ant^onisis proceed lo 
examine how many aces, kings, queens, knaves, 
and lens each holds; reckoning Tor every ihiie 
of any sort, three ; hut here loo, as in sequences, 
he that nllh the same number of threes or fours 
baa one [hat is higher than any the other has, 
makes his own good, and sets aside all his ad- 
versary's; but four of any sort, which is called 
Rqualorze, because Fourteen are reckoned for it, 
always set aside three. 

'Ibe game in hatid bein^ thus reckoned, the 
eldest proceeds lo play, reckoning one for every 
card he plays above nme, while tlie other follows 
him in the suit: but unless a card be won by 
one above nine, except it he Ihe last irick, no- 
thing is reckoned for it. The cards being played 
out, he that has most tricks reckotii len for win- 
ning the cards, but if tbey faare (ricks aJike, 
nei&er reckons any thing. Ifone of them wins 
half the tricks, instend of ten, which is his right 
for winning the caids, be reckons forty, and this 
i> called capoi. 

Thin deal being finished, each perion sets up 
nisgame; they then proceed lo deal again as 
before ; cniting aftcA each lime for the deal : if 
both parties arewithin a few poiuls of being up, 
the carte blanche is the first that reckons, then 
the point, then Ihe sequences, then the qualorzes, 
then the tierces, and then the tenth cards. He 
that can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
points, quinles, &c,, without playing, before Ihe 
oilier has reckoned anv thing, reckons ninety for 
them, and Uiis is called a repike ; and, if he 
reckons above thirty, he reckons so many above 
niaety. irheeaninakeuptbirty,partinhuid,and 



Earl in play, before the other has bid mydiicg. 
! reckons for them sixty ; and tbia is alM s 
repike; and if he reckons above thirty, lie ledcM! 
so many above ninety. If he can make up Ihim, 
pari in band, and part in play, befone ine titli«[ 
has told any thing, he reckons for them liiiT; 
and this is called a pique, whence the name of tW 
game. M. de Moivre, in his doctrine of chaon. 
has resolved among others, the foUowiof prob. 
leuis: — 1. To find, at picquet, the probabilil; 
which the dealer has for taking one ace or more 
in three cards, he having none in bis bandt. He 
concludes from Ins cumpntation that it is 19 in 
38 thai Die dealei lakes oneace or more. I.Tu 
find al pkquet the probability wliicli the eldat 
lias of taking an ace or more in fire caidi, he 
having no ace in bii hand. Answer, 333 lu 91, 
or 5 lo 3, nearly. 3. To find at picquet the ptoU- 
biliiy which tlie eldest has of lakiiig both an nx 
and a king in five cards, he having noae in ks 
hand. Answer, the odds against tlie eldel hand 
taking an ace and a king are 331 to 315, at 11 
to 20, nearly. 4. To lind at picquet the piofaa- 
bility of having twelve cards d^t to, without 
king, queen, or knave; which case ia cosudooI; 
called cartes blanches. Answer, the odds against 
cartes blanches are 1791 to 1 neuly. 5. To ind 
how manvdifferent sets, essentially difTereni iiDm 
one another, one may have at picquet befoir 
taking in. Answer 28,9(7,278. This numbti 
falls short of the sum of nil the distinct cambi- 
naiions, whereby twelve cards may be taken out 
of thirty-two, Ibis number 325,792,840 ; but il 
ought lo be considered that in thai nnn^er It- 
veial sets of the same import, but diSnisg in 
suit, might be lakea, ivhich would not iaini£ioE 
an essential difierence among the sets. 

The lechuical terms used in picquat at* m 

Oipot is when either of Hm playcn Mke> 
every irick for which he scores forty. 

Cardt signify tlie majority of liicks wbid 
reckon for ten Doints. 

Carte Blanche means a band without a tanit 
card in the twelve dc^t, which counu for n, 
and takes place of every thing else. 

HiatUme, eight guccesxive cards iif tbc saaw 
suit, counu ei^leen paints. 

Pu/ae is when lh« dder hand has reclwfd 
thirty in hand, and play before tlie adversatyhw 
gained one ; in whlen cose, instead of thiily, il i> 
called sixty, adding thereto as maaypoiMsaitii 
obtained above thirty. 

Fuint, the greatest number on the cards of lU 
same suit in hand, afler having taken in, saakoHl 
by their pips, scores for as many points as caidt 

Quorl, four cards in sequence of the miatmA, 
counts four points: there are five kinds of qaaM, 
the first called quart-major, consists of aeei kta^ 
queen, and knave ; the second, qu:ut from a im^ 
of king, queen, knave, and tm ; the thild, qa«l 
from a queen, of queen, kaav«, ten, nt*e; the 
founh, quart fixim a knave, of knive, ten, nii^ 
eight; die fifth, a basse-quart or quan-tuaor,^ 
ten, nine, eighl, and seven. 

fiuaturie, the four acee, kings, querns, knans, 
or tens, scores fourteen poinls. 

Quiiit means five cards of the same tuit in w- 
quence, and reckons fifteen poinls : there (R 



fair soKs of luinM ; a quint-maJDr of ace king, 
Witen, knave, umI ten, down to knave, ten, nine, 
■ght, and seveo. Hurled a quint'ininor. 

Repigiit lignHiea when one of the platen 
counij ihitty or more in htmd, before tbe adver- 
Miy obtaini one, then it is called ninety, reclcon- 
itig as many point* ibore ninety u weie gained 
above thirty. 

Sixumt, or ax cards of the lame auit in »e- 

Juence, reckons for sixteen points : there are 
iree sorts of liii^mes, *ii. lixi^nie-inajnr from 
the ace, liii^me from tfie liii^, and »ai6uie mi- 
■mot from ibe queen. 

SepiiiiHt, « «even of the same suit in sequence, 

counts bt sevealeeD pants ; there are iwo sep- 

ti^es, one from the ace, the other from the king. 

TArrtt of ices, Iw. down to tens, reckon three 

To/on nr Sloek means the eight remaining 
oirds after twelve ate deah to each player. 

TWffjOr sequence of three, reckons for three: 
there are six kinds of tierces, tierce-major, of ace, 
king, queen ; down to nine, ^ght, geven, styled 



Fftf ,the mode of playing tlie general game, 
we Koyle. 

PICRA, « lake of Africa, which Alexander the 
Craat cmaei, when he went to consult the ora- 
de of.'Qpitcr Ammoc. — Dtod. 

PICKAMNIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tiadria order, and diiecia class of plants; natu- 
nt order doubtful: cal. tripartite: con. three 
petals ; the iLunina from three to live, awl- 
■baped. Mid seem to join together at the base : 
trr LI two, which are short and bent backviraids ; 
■nnr tounditb, and contains two oblong seeds, 
■Drl soineiiniei one seed only. There is only 



n the ground. The leaves ore oval, pointed, 
ai>d placed ahemately alur>g the branches ; the 
flowef^pikea are long, pendulous, and slender; 
Ibe t«rets iniall and white; the berries are 
dtunenius, at first red, then of a jet black color ; 
die pulp ii aofi, and of a purple complexion. 
TV whole plant is bitter, and especially the 
btrrj. The oegroe* make a decoction of them, 
and use it b weaknesses of the stomach, and in 

PICHAN'IA, in botany, a genus of plants, ef 
dw clasa pentandria, and order monogynm. The 
species known is i'. amaia, or bitter wood, a tall 
and beautiful timber tree, common in the woods 
of Jamaica. The name is expressive of its sen- 
sible qualities. Every part of it is intensely 
biUn; and, even after the tiee has been laid for 
(looia a>any yean, whoever rube or scrapes the 
wood ftels a great degree of bitterness m their 
aBOUth or throat. Cabinet-work made of this 
wood ii very luefiil, as no insect will live near 
it. This tree has a great affinity tu the quansia 
««aia of IJODCus ; in lieu of which it is used as 
•n antiaeptic in putrid (even. When used, less 
of it will do than of the quassia amara of Suri- 
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of plants ; natural order forty-ninth, compostts. 
There are four species, of which the only re- 
markable one is the P- echioides, the commnn 
ox-tongue, growing spontaneously in corn-flelds 
in Britain. It has undivided leaves embiBcing 
the stem, with yellow blossom*, which some- 
times close soon after noon, at other times re- 
main open till nine at night. It is an agTeeabie 
pot-herb while young. The juice is milky, but 

PICUIUM, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order and leirandria class of plants; ualn- 
ral order doubtful : c* L. motiophyllous and quin- 

SueUd : COR. menopetalons, and its lube is short ; 
le filaments are four, and hooded at their inser- 
tion; the stile long and thick, the stigma bila- 
mellated : Ckn. round, bivalved, and contains a 
number of small seeds. There are two species, 
1. P. ramosa, and 1. P. spicata; both natives of 
Guiana. Botli species are bitter, and employed 
in dyspepsy, and 10 promote tile menses ; iiiey 
are also recommended in visceral obstructions. 

PICROMEL, in chemistry and anatomy, the 
characteristic principle of bile. If sulphuric acid, 
diluted with five parts of water, be mixed with 
fresh bile, a yellow precipitate will fid!. Heat 
the mixture, then leave it in repose, and decant 
off the clear part. Wliat remains was formerly 
called resin of bile, but it is a greenish com' 
pound of sulphuric acid and picromel. Edul- 
corate it with water, and digest with carbonate 
of barytea. The picromel now liberated will 
dissolve in thewater. Un evajioratbg thissolu- 
tton, it is obtained in a solid state. Or by dis- 
solving the green sulphate in alcohol, and aigesl- 
ing the solution over carbonate of notassa till il 
cease to redden litmus paper, we obtain the pi- 
cromel combined with alcohol. It resembles 
ia^pissated bile. Its color is greenish-yellow; 
its taste is intensely bitter at first, with a suc- 
ceeding impression of sweetness. It b not af- 
fected by infosion of galls, but the salts of iron 
and subacetate of lead precipitate it from its 
aqueous solution. It affords no ammonia by il 



desti 



e distillation. Hence the absence of 



is inferred, and the peculiarity of picromel. 
t-iCRUTOXIA, in chemistry, the '-^ ^ 

poisonous principle of cocculus Ini 

fruit of the menispermura cocculus. To the fil- 



tered decoction of these berries add acetate of 
lead, while any precipitate falls. Filler and 
evaporate the liquid cautiously to the consist- 
ence of an extract. Dissolve in alcohol of 0-81 T, 
and evaporjtc the solution to drynen. By re- 

Cting the solutions and evaporations, we at 
obtain a sub>tance equally soluble in water 
and alcohol. The coloring matter may be re- 
moved by aptating it with a little water. Crys- 
tals of pure picrotoxia now fidl, which may be 
washed with a little alcohol. The crystals are 
four-sided prisms, ofawhite color, and intensely 
bitter taste. They are soluble in twenty-five 
limes their weight of water, and are not preci- 
pitable by any known re-agent. Alcohol, specific 
giBviiy O'BIO, dissolve* one-third of its weight of 
picrutoxia. Pure sulphuric ether dissolves Iwo- 
fiflhs of ila weight. 

Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, but not 
when much diluted. Nitric acid converta it in- 



to oxalic acid. It dissolves and neutialises in 
acelic acid, and lalla wben.this is saturated with 
an ulkali. It ma} Iherefbre be regarded as a 
vegeto-alkali itself. Aqueous poiassa dissolves 
it, without eiolving nny smell of ammonia. It 
acts as an intoxicating poison. 

Sulphate ofpirrotoxia must be formed by dis- 
lolving picrotoiia in dilute sulphuric acid ; for 
the strong acid chats and destroy it. The solu- 
tion crystallises on cooling. The sulphate of 
picroloxia dissolves in ISO times its weight of 
Doiling water. The solution gradually lets fall 
the sail in fine siUcy filaments disposed In bua- 



leetb, like plumose alum. It is composed of 
Sulpburic acid . . d'Qd S 



Nitrate of picrotoiia. — Nitric acid of the spe- 
cific gravity t-38, diluted with twice its weight 
of water, dissolves, when assisted by heat, the 
fourth of its weight of picroloxia. When this 
solution is evaporated to one-half it becomes 
viscid, and on cooling is convened into a irans- 
parent mass, similar lo 3 solution of gum arabic. 
In this state llie nitrate of picrotoxia is acid, and 
exceedingly bitter. If it M slill further dried, in 
a tempemture not exceeding 140°, it swells up, 
becomes opaque, and grows at last perfectly 
white and light, like calcined alum. If we keep 
it in this stale, at a temperature below that of 
boiling water, adding a little water occasionally, 
the whole excess of acid exhales, and the ia.ste 
becomes purely bitter. When thissalt is washed 
in pure water, the acid is lolally removed, and 
the picroloxia is separated in the stale of Rne 
white plates. 

Muriatt of picroloxia. — Muriatic acid, of the 
specific gravity M45, has little action on picro- 
loxia. It dissolves it when assisted by beat, but 
does not become entirely saturated. Five parts 
of this acid, diluted with three times its weight 
of water, dissolve about one part of picroloxia 
at a strong boiling lemperalure. The liquor, on 
cooling, is converted mto a grayish crystalline 
mass, composed of confused cnsiala. When 
these crystals are well washed, they are almost 
destitute of taste, and feel elastic under the 
teeth. They dissolva in about 400 times their 
weight of boiling water, but are almost entirely 
deposited on cooling. The solubility is much 
increased by the presence of an excess of acid. 

Atelete of picrotoiia, — Acetic acid dissolves 
picroloxia very well, and may be nearly satu- 
rated with it by the assistance of a boiling heal- 
On cooling, the acetate precipitates in well-de' 
fined prismatic needles. This acetate is soluble 
in fifty times its weight of boiling water. On cool- 
ing, it forms crystals of great beauty, light, with- 
out any acid smell, and much less bitter than 
picroloxia itself. It is decomposed by nitric 
acid, which disengages the acelic acid. Dilute 
Bulpburic Acid has no marked action on it. It 
is not so noisonouB as pure picroloxia. — BouUay. 
Ann. de Chimie. 

PICTAVIA, an ancient kingdom of Caledo- 



nia or Scotland, comprehending, al iU noil 
flourishing period, all the territories bounded rw 
the north by the Forth and Clyde, and on iJic 
south by the Tweed and Solway. It wu iidu- 
bited by the Picts. See Picw. 

PICTAVIUM, an ancienl town of Gaol, the 
capital of the Pictones, called also Lernoum. 
now Poictiers. 

PICTET (Benedict), a native of Geneva, t»n 
in 1655, of a distinguished bmily. AAei lad- 
ing travelled into Holland and England, ht 
laughl theology in his own country with gtai 
reputation. The university of leyden, alW tin 
death of Spantreiaa, invited him to fill his phcc ; 
but he preferred his own country, for whicb ht 
received the thaoks of the council. He dud 
9th of June, 1724, aged siMy-nine. He pub- 
lished a great number of works in latin tnd 
French, which are much esteemed io ProteAw 
CDuniries. Tlie principal of these are, 1. ASys- 
tem of Christian Theology in Latin, \3 rtHt. m 
41o., best edition, 1721. 2. Chrislian Monlilv, 
Geneva, 1710, 8 vols. ISmo. 3. The HlMontf 
the Eleventh and Twelfth centnries ; a teqad tu 
thai of Sueur, 1TI3, 3 vols. 4io., and held it 
higher estimation. 4. Several Cotitit»t«ni>l 
Treatises. 5. A great number of tracts on do- 



8vo. 

PicTET (John Lewis), a counsellorof Geoeti, 
bom io 1739. of the samefamily. Hewumem- 
ber of the Council of Two Hundred ; coomdlor 
of state and Syndic, and died in ITS!. Hem- 
died astronomy, and made several voyages iats 
France and England. lie left in MS. the Joor- 
nal of a voyage which he made to Russia and 
Siberia in I76B and 1769. in order to obstm 
the transit of Venus over the sun's disk, 

PICTI, or PicTi, Lai. painted, aa aneimt 
people of Scythia, so named, because thn 
painted their bodies with various colon, to mil« 
them appear terrible lo their en ernies. Hieym 
also called Agaihyrsi. According to Serrii)).* 
colony of them emigrated lo the north p«iti tt 
Dritain, wher« they settled, and preserved Acif 
name and manners, and gave rise to the iit^ 
dom of Ibe Picts. But this is disputed. Sec 
Picts. 

PICTON ES, an ancient people of Gnd, hm- 
tioned by Cfesar (De Bell. Gall vii. c- 4),«ke 
inhabited the country called Poictou in nwdva . 
times, till ihe late revolution in France. 

PICTONIUS, from the Pictones, who wn 
subject to this disease, in medicine, applied U i 
species of colic. It should rather be caIW«>- 
lica pictorum, the painter's cholic, becaaae,liMi 
their use of lead, they are much dieted wilk ib 

PICTS, one of those nations ' 

essessed the north of Britain, 
iieved that they were so called from i 
lom of painting their bodies ; an opinioa wUdk 
Camden supports with great eruditim. "' 
Gough's edition, \'ol I. p. xci. of the ptebn 
is certainly liable, however, to consideialile eb- 
jectioDS ; for as this cujiiom prevailed umaef da 
other ancient inhabitants of Britain, who turf 
the glaslum of Pliny and the vitnim of Meb bt 
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thai purpose, il may be asked, why the name of 
Pidi mta confined by the Komans (o only one 
tribe, when it wm equally applicable to many 
■tilhen? Wh^ should Ihey design ihem only by 
■n epithel without ever annexing llieir propr 
Bame } Or why should they impose a new 
this people only, when Ihey gave their 
lame to every other tribe which tliey 
a'loa lo speak of? As these questions 
le answered in any salisfaclory manner, 
look Tor some other derivation of the 
The Highlanders of Scotland, who 
speak the ancient language of Caledonia, express 
'm name of this once famous nation by the 
"feHin picticb, meaning pilferers or plunderers. 
' Jbe appellalton was probably imposed upon tliis 
^^pfople by their neighbours, or assumed by them- 
^frivn, some time after the reign of Catacalla, 
* when the unguarded stale of the Roman province, 
' " ' ■' ■ irdered, gave them frequent op- 
laking incursions thither, and 
1 1 ting depredations. Accordingly this 
Mtue seems lo have been unknown till the end 
'«f the third century. Eumenius, the panegyrist, 
u ihc fitit Itoman author who mentions this peo- 
ple Bitder their new name of Piclich, or, with a 
Ufin termination, pictj. 

Concerning ihe origin of the Picts, authors 

much divided. Boetbius derives Ihem from 

Agalhyrsi, Pomponius Lcetus from the Ger- 

u, Bede from the Scythians, Camden and 

father Innes from the ancient Britons, Stilling' 

from a people inhabiting the Cimbrica 

ionesus, and Keating and O'Floherly, on 

aulhorily of the I'saller Cn.thel, derive them 

le Tbraeians. But the most probuble 

is, that they were the descendants of the 

Caledonians. Several reasona are urged in 

ipport of this opinion by Macpherson ; and Ihe 

iwinl* of Eumenes, ' Caledonum, alioruinqiie 

Pktomm, silva*,' Ice, pkinly imply liiat tlie 

Picts and Caledonians were one and the same 

peo{de. As there has been much dispute about 

Ibe origin of tile Picts, so there has been like' 

_ wive about their language. There are mnny tea- 

L.MtU which make il plain that their tongue wai 

VAb Gaelic or Celtic; and these reasons are a 

■Mtnlher coniirmaiion of their having been of 

■ Caledontan extract. Through the east and 

tiorth-east coasts of Scotland (which were pos- 

ttntd by the Picts) we meet with an inniimera- 

Ueliilolnamesof places, rivers, mountains, liic., 

wtiich ore manifestly Gaelic. From a very old 

tqgiMi; of (he priory of St. Andrews (Ual- 

-lymple'* Collections, p. 123), it appears, that in 

'1H iaj» of Hungus, ibe last Pictish king of that 

VHinei St. Andrew's was called Miicttws; and 

ttat the town now culled (Jueensferry had the 

Vsme of Ardchinneachan. Both these words are 

rlic. The first (igniiies the heath or promon- 

■ of boars ; and the latter the height or penin- 

,of Kenneth. In the l.ai of Pictish kings 

Avblisbed by lather Innes most of the names 

we obtiously Gaelic, and in many inslanaei the 

> naie with ine names in the list of Scottish or 

MCaledonian kings published by the name author. 

^Had Innes undentood any thing uf this languaae 

In would not have supposed with Camden lliat 

the Picis spoke the British lontnie. The two 

Vol. XVII. 
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Mords on which Ihey build their conjecture 
(strath and aber), are ta common in the Gaelic 
as they could have been in the British, and at 
this day make a part of the names of places in 
countries to whicn the Pictish empire never ex- 
tended. The names of Slralhfillan and Locbaber 
instances. 
Picts of the earliest ages, as appears from 
the joint testimony of all writers who have ex- 
amined the subject, possessed only llie east and 
north-east coast of Scotland, On one side the 
ancient Drumalbin, or that ridge of mountain 
reaching from Lochlomond near Oumbarton lo 
the frith of Taine, which separates Ihe county of 
Sutherland from a pari of Itoss, was the boun- 
dary of the Pictish dominions. Accordingly we 
find in the life of St. Columba that, in iravcUing 
to the palace of Brudeus, king of Ihe Picts, he 
travelled over Drumalbin, the IJorsum Brilan- 
niic of Adamnan. On ihe other side, the leiri- 
tory uf the PicIs was bounded by ihe lioman 
province. Afler Britain vraa relinquished by 
the emperor llonorius, they and the Saxons 
by turns were masters of those countries wbich 
lie between the ftith of Edinbureh and the rivet 
Tweed. We learn from Bede thai the Ssxoni 
were masters of Galloway when he finished hii 
Kcclesiasticnl History. Ttie Picts, however, 
made a conquest of that country soon afW; to 
thai, before the extinction of their monarchy, alt 
the territories bounded on the one side by tha 
Forth and Clyde and on the other by the Tweed 
and Solway fell into their hands. The hislorjr 
of Ihe Picts, as well as of all the olher ancient 
inhabitants of Britain, is extremely dark. The 
Irish historians give us a long list of Picligli 
kings, who reigned over Pictavia for eleven or 
thirteen centuries, before ihe Christian era. After 
them Innes, in his Critical Kasay, gives us a list of 
above fifty, of whom no fewer than five held the 
scepire, each for a whole century. Il is proba- 
ble that these writers had confounded the history 
of the Picts with that of their ancestors the old 
Caledonians. In any other view their account! 
of Ihem are highly fabulous ; and liave been 
long ago confuted by Dr. Macpherson, of State, i 
Adamnaq, afaboi of Ionia, is the first author who 
expressly mentions any Pictish king: and IbQ | 
oldest after hjm is Bede. We are informed by 
these two wnlers that St. Columba convenea 
Brudeus, kjnfl of the Picts, lo the Christian 
faith, Columba came into Britain A. D, .^63. 
The history of Dnist, or Dresl, who is said lo 
have reigned over the PicW in ihe beginning of 
Ihe Mb century, when St. Ninian first preacW ' 
the eospel 10 that nation, A. D. 630, has all the 
appearance of fiction, Bede informs u 
during ihe reign of the ancestors of Brudens, the 
Picts killed Egfred, king of Northumberland, in 
battle, and destroyed the greatest part of hii 
army. The same author mentions another of 
thpir kings called Fiaitan, lo whom Ceolfrid, ab- , 
bol of Wlcetnouth, wrote his fotnous letter con* . 
ceming Easier and the Tonsure ; a Idler in 
which Bede himself is supposed to have had a 
princi|)al hand. Itoger lloveden and pinion of 
Durham mention Iwo olher Pictish kings, On- 
nusi and Kinoih, the first of whom died in 761, 
and the laller flourished about 774, and gave an 
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asylum to Alfred of Northumberland, who was Qointiliaii, when he saw any well-expiiiaed image 
about that time expelled his kingdom. The ac- of grief either in fneHire or sculptiire^ woald usually 
counts given by the Scottish historians of several 'w^* . Wfttou., 
other Pictish kings cannot be depended on; nor .P^ ^^° caused the spring to be pieturtd, added 
are the stories told by the BriUsh historians, "^ '^^^ *°' ^ exposition. ^ 
Geoffroy of Monmouth and the author of the o^ . . , Cartm 9 Survey of CamuHOj, 
EuloKium Brittania, worthy of greater credit. fin^LJ?!^.^^ ^ dehneations. wh«4 
In the nmth centuryW Pic^^^^^ Suon w. to- ^Jo::'l'!Tv^^^i^^^^^^ ""^^~" 
tolly subdued by the Scots under Kenneth II. a i. not allowable, what is ^rvable of lUpkael 
Smce that time their name has been lost m that Urban ; wherein Maiy Magdalen is pictured before 
of the conquerors, with whom they were incor- our Saviour washing his feet on her knees, which will 
porated : however, they seem to have been not consist with the strict letter of the text, 
treated by the Scottish kings with great lenity. Brownest VuUfor Emnru 
&o that for some ages after they commanded Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
respect. The prior of Hogulstead, an old Eng- ^^^ ^"»k the nations all turned picu again. Lee, 
lish historian, relates that they made a consider- ". nothmg wUl satisfy him, but having it under 
able figiare in the army of David I., in his dis- T ^^^* ^^^ ^ had no design to rum the company 
putes with Stephen, king of England. In a bat- ^^ P'«^-d«^^«, I do hereby give it hma^ _ 
tie fought in 1 136, by the English on one side hU thoughts, which are the pici^ lid 3?ef 
and the Scote and Picts on the other, the latter p^^m*, are generally such as naturally arise froo 
insisted on their hereditary right of leading the those disonlerly motbns of our spirits. Dryden. 
van of the Scots array, and were indulged in that Devouring what he saw so well designed, 
request. The principal seat of the Pictish kings He with an empty picture fed his mind. «. 
was at Abemethy. Brudeus, however, as ap- It suffices to the unity of any idea, that it be con- 
pears from the accounts given by Adamnan, in sidered as one representation or picture, though made 
nis life of Columba, had a palace at Inverness, up of ever so many particulars. Locke. 
With respect to the manners and customs of the ^^® ^ ^® ^® painter, who, being to draw the 
Picts, there is no reason to suppose they were P*^"^ °^* ^^^^^ ^^''^"f * blemirfi b one eje, would 
any other than those of the old Caledonians and ''^'^ °°*y ^® ^^ST ^^ 
Scots of which many particulars are related in ^^^^ thy pl°W Ufe. 
the Koman writers. Upon the decline of the ^ Tho mnm 't Wmter 
empire, cohorts of barbarians were raised, and she often shows them her own picture, which was 
Picts were invited into the service, by Honorius, taken when their father fell in love with her. Lew. 
when peace was every where restored, and were Borne on fine wires amid the jnetured skies 
named Uonoriaci. Those under Constaiitine With ivory orbs the planets set and rise ; 
opened the passes of the Pyrenean mountains. Round the dwarf earth the pearly moon is rolled, 
and let the barbarous nations into Spain. From And the sun twinkling whirls his rays of gold. 
this period we date the civilisation of their man- Xferww. 
ners, which happened after they had by them- PICTURESQUE Beauty refers to * such 
selves, and then with the Scots, ravaged this beautiful objects as are suited to the pencil.' 
Roman province. This epithet is chiefly applied to nature, though it 

Picts Walt., in antiquity, a wall begun by will often apply to the works of art also. Those 
the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of objects are most properly denominated pic- 
England, to prevent the incursions of the Picts turesque which are disposed by the hand of na- 
and Scots. It was first made only of turf, ture with a mixture of varied rudeness, simpli- 
strengthened with palisadoes, till the emperor city, and grandeur. A plain neat garden, with 
SeVerus, coming into Britain in person, built it little variation in its plan, and no striking gran- 
with solid stone. This wall, part of which still deur in its position, displays too much of art, 
remains, began at the entrance of the Solway design, and uniformity, to be called picturesque. 
Frith in Cumberland, and running north-east ex- * The ideas of neat and smooth,' says Mr. Gil- 
tended to the German Ocean. See Adrian and pin, * instead of being picturesque, in fact, dis- 
Severus. qualify the object in which they reside from any 

PICTURE, n. s. ^v.a.\ Lat. pictura. A pretensions to picturesque beauty. Nay, farther, 

Picto'rial, adj. S resemblance of per- we do not scruple to assert that roughness forms 

sons or things, particularly in colors ; the science the most essential point of difference between 

of painting : to paint or represent : pictorial (only the beautiful and the picturesque ; as it seems to 

used by Browne) is, produced by a painter ; or be that particular quality which makes objects 

referring to painting. chiefly pleasing in painting. I use the general 

All filled with these rueful spectacles of so many ^^"^ roughness; but, pro]^rly sp«iking, rough- 
wretched carcases starving, that even I, that do but ^^ ^^elates only to the surfaces of bodies : when 
hear it from you, and d picture it in ray mind, do ^^ speak of their delineaUon we use the vrord 
greatly piiy it. Spenser, ruggedness. Both ideas, however, enter equally 

Madam, if that your heart be so obonrate, >«^o ^^^ picturesque, and both are observable in 

Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love, ^^e smaller as well as in the larger parts of na- 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber. ture ; in the outline and bark of a tree, as in the 

Shakspeare. rude summit and craggy sides of a mountain. 
I have not seen him so pictured. Id. * Let us then examine our theory by an ap- 

Pictures and sliapes are but secondary objects, and peal to experience, and try how far these quali- 

please or displease but in memory. Bacon, ties enter into the idea of picturesque beauty. 
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nnil liow (ar llipy matk Ihat JifTerenci; uiuong 
gbjecti Mhicli » (he ground ot uui enquiry. 
A pii-ce of Palladiaa architecture may be ele- 
gnnt JD the Uu[ degree; the proponjon of its 
parli, the propriety of its ornaments, and the 
symmeliyMllie wtiole, may be h^ly pleasing: 
but, if we introduce it into a piclure, it imnie' 
dioiely become* a formal object, and ceases (o 

Kise. Shoold me wtsb to give it picturesque 
uiy, we mujt use the mallet instead of Ilie 
chisel ; »t must be»t down one half of it, deface 
the other, and throw the mutilated members 
around in heaps; in short, from a smooth build- 
in; we roust turn it into a rougli ruin. No 
painter who had the choice of the two objects 
would hesitate a moment. Again, why does an 
degant piece of garden ground make no figure 
on canvas? — The shape is pleasing, the combi- 
Dalion of the objecti harmouioui, and the wind- 
ing of the walk is the very line of beauty. All 
this is true ; but the smoothness of the whole, 
(bough right, and as il should Ik in oatute, of- 
feitda in picture- Turn the lawn into a piece of 
broken ground, plant ruggvd oaks instead of 
flowering shrub), break the edges of tht walk, 
);i*e il the rudeness of a road, mark il with 
wheel tracks, aiid scatter around a few atones 
and bfuih-wood: in a word, instead of making 
the whole smooth, make it roUi;h, and you make 
■I also picturesque. All the other ingredients of 
beauty il already possessed.' 

Picturesque composition, in art, may be de- 
fined, to speak generally, as the art of uniting, 
in one whole, a variety of irregularly grand and 
striking parts, which parts may be sought and 
fcuud among the works of art, though m a far 
bn proportion, as well as in the works of nature. 
Objects may likewise be mode picturesque; this, 
however, is hazardous work, and there i^ no 
■matt danger of missing ihe picturesque and 
ftdling into the ridiculous. Artificial rums, for 
eumpte, can seldom be regarded as matters of 
good taste: and, when the trick is known, Ihe 
eye, or rather the imagination through the medium 
of Ae eye, refiiites lo recognise therein any of llie 
principles of romaolic b^uty sought to be im- 
ftned. The great source of picturesque beauty 
n Nature in all her original variety and irregular 
grandeur. ' We seek it,' says the authority 
quoted above, 'among ail the inpedienls of 
RDid«cap« — trees, rocks, broken grounds, woods, 
mers, lakes, plains, valleys, mountains, and dis- 
tuiccs. These objects, in themselves, produce 
itifloile variety ; no two rocks or trees are exactly 
Ae same ; they are varied a second time by com- 
ttBBiion; ano almost as much a third lime by 
diffimal li^ts and shades, and other aerial ef- 
ftcu. Sometimes we 6nd among them the ex- 
bibition of a whole, but otlener we find only 
tesmiful parts.' 

PICL'IPINIMA. in ornithology, is the name 
of s species of pigeon in Braiil, It is so very 
Ktall at icarcely to exceed the lark in site, lu 
had, neck, and wings, are of a pale lead color. 
Irilfi » black semilunar mark at the extremity of 
ttdiwing; but its long wing'featliers, which are 
fMa when the wings ar« expanded in flying, are 
of ■ leddilb brottn on one side, and blackish on 
the other, with bhi'k rndt or tipit; tlic toil is 
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lung, .tint is vaiicgatcd with black, white, and 
brown ; ilie belly is covereil wiLh white fcatheN, 
every one of which bus a brown mark of Ihit 
shape of a half-moon at the end. 

PfCUMNUS *NDpi(.uKxisweretwodeitie* 
at Rome, who presided over the auspices re^' 
quired before the celebiation of nuptials. Tiluni' 
nui was supposed to patronise children, as hii^ 
name seems in some manner to indicate, qnod ' 
pellit mala infantile. The manuring of land wa< 
first invimted by Picutnnus, for which reason hf I 
is called Sterquilinius. Pilumnus is also in-' 
voked as the god of baken and millers, as he a 
said to have iiral invented the art of grindinr 

PICUS, in fabulous history, a king of Ulium, 
son of Saturn. He married Venilia, or Caneui,' 
by whom he had Faunns ; was beloved by the 
goddess Pomona, and relumed her affection. , 
As he was one day hunting in the woods he wa>' 
met by Circe, who became deeply enamoured of 
him, and who changed him into a woodpecker, 
called by the name of picus among the Xalinsu 
His wile Venilia was so disconsolate, when she 
was informed of his death, that she pined away. 
Some say that Picus was the son of Pilumiuit)' 
and that lie gave out proptieciei to his subjects 
by means of a fnvorite woodpecker; from which 
originated the fable of his being metamorphosed 
into that bird. 

Piciis (John), earl of Rlirandola, a prodigy of 

Saris and learning, was the youngest child of 
ohn Francis Picus, earl of Mirandola and L'on.. 
cordis; and wa» bom in H63. The progre-s 
thai he made in letters was exireinely rapid. 
He was the scholar of II. Jochanan, s German 
Jew, who cooiinned his natural fondness for thr 
cabalistical writings. After visiting the moil 
famous universities of France and Il^y, he went 
lo Rome; where, in H8G, before he was twenty- 
four years of age, he published 900 propositions 
ill logic, mathematics, pbyiics, divinity, cabalis- 
tic leaminj;, and magic, drawn not only from 
Greek and Latin, bill even from Jewish and 
Arabian writers ; subjoining to his adverlisrmenl, 
that, * if any philosopher or divine would come 
to Kome to disnuie with him upon any or all of 
them, he would defray the expenses of his jour- 
ney from the remotest comers of llaly.' But, 
some of his pronosltions being charaed with 
heresy, he wss forbid to dispute upon inem. Al 
the age of twenty-eight he confined himself 
wholly lo the study of Ilie Scriptures; and 
undertook to combat the Jews and Midiomeiau-i, 
as well as to confound Judicial astrology, lie 
died in HM, in his tliiriy-second year. Hew»> 
called the ph<Bnix of his age, and by Scaliger 
Monitmm sine Vitio, He composed a great 
number of works, which have often been printed. 
Picts (John Francis), prince of Mirandola, 
nephew of John Picus mentioned above, was 
born about the year 1469. He cultivated learn- 
log and the sciences after the example of his 
uncle; but had a principality and dominions lo 
superintend, whicn involved him in greal trou- 
bles, and al last cost him his lite, lie was twice 
driven from his principality, and twice restored ; 
and al last, in 1533, was, togeilier with his eldest 
ton Albert, assassinated in lib own ca:«tle by 
2 li-J 
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kis nephew Galeoti. lie was a great lover of hood of Albany Fort in April, and leaTing it in 

letters ; and such of his works as were then com- September : tfaiat it lays from four to six eggs, ia 

posed were inserted in the Strasbuigh edition of hollow trees, and feeds on worms and other in- 

nis uncle's in 1504, and continued in future im- sects. 

pressions, besides some others which were never 2. P. erythrocephalus, the red-headed wood- 
collected, pecker, is about eight inches and three-quarten 
Picus, the woodpecker, in ornithology, a ge- long, and weighs two ounces. The bill ia la 
nus belonging to the order of pic». The beak is inch and a quarter in length, of a lead color, 
straight, and consists of many sides, and is like with a black tip; the irides are dusky; the head 
a wedge at the point: the nostrils are covered and the neck are of a most beautinil crimson; 
with bristly feathers ; the tongue is round like a the back and wines are black ; the rump, breast, 
worm, very long, and sharp at the point, which aod belly, are vmite ; the first ten quills are 
is beset with bristles bent backwards. The black, the eleventh black and white, aod the 
grand characteristic, says Latham, of these birds others are white with black shafts ; the tail is 
is the tongue (which in no bird is similar, the black and cuneiform ; the legs and claws are of 
wryneck excepted, whose other characters, how- a lead color. The cock and hen are venr nearly 
ever, differ too widely to give it place in this alike. This species inhabits Viisinia, Carolina, 
class), the muscles necessary to the motions of Canada, and most ofthe parts of North America; 
which are singular and worthy of notice ; afford- but, at the approach of winter, it migrates more 
ing the animal means of darting it forwards the or less to the south, according to the severity of 
whole length, or drawing it within the mouth at the season ; and upon this circumstance the peo- 
will. Mr. Latham enumerates no fewer than fifty pie of North America foretel the rigor or cle- 
species of woodpeckers, and nine varieties. The mency of the ensuing winter. Kalm observes 
most remarkable are: 1. P. auratus, the gold- that it is a very common bird, and n verj 
winged woodpecker, is about eleven inches long, destructive to the maize fields and orchards, 
and weighs obout five ounces. The bill is an pecking through the ears of maize, and destroy- 
inch and a half long, and is somQ,what bent, and ug great quantities of apples. In some years 
is not square but roundish, ridged only on the they are more numerous than in otheis, when 
top, the point being sharp; the upper parts of they attack the orchards where the sweet apples 
the head and neck are ash-colorea ; the hind grow, which they eat so far that nothing remains 
head is red ; the sides of the head, throat, and but the mere peels. Some years ago there was a 
fore part of the neck, are pale yellow ; on each premium of two-pence per head paid from the 
side of the hea^ is a stripe of black, from the F^^^ic fund to extirpate these pernicious biids. 
base of tlie lower jaw to the neck; the back. They are likewise very fond of acorns. In Vir- 
scapulars, and vnng-covers, are of a gray brown ginia and Carolina they stay the whole year, bat 
color, transversely striated with black lines ; the are not seen in such numbers in winter as in 
rump is whitish ; the breast, belly, and sides, are summer. During the winter they are very tame, 
whitish-yellow, and each feather is marked with and often come into the houses, as the r^breast 
a round black spot at the tip ; on the middle of does in England. This species is found chiefly 
the breast there is a large crescent of black ; the in old trees ; and the noise they make with their 

ahs, upper and under tail-coverts, are black bills may be heard above a mile distant It 

white mixed ; the quills are brown, with builds the earliest of all the woodpeckers, and 

yellow shafb spotted with brown on the outer generally pretty high from the ground. It is ac- 

edge; the tail is blackish, being outwardly counted very good eating, 

edged with gray ; the other feather is dotted 3. P. flavus, the yellow woodpecker, b about 

with whitish on the margins; the shafts of all nine inches long. The bill is of a yellowidi 

but the two middle feathers are yellow half way white, and more than an inch long ; the hind 

from the base; and the legs and claws are brown, head is crested ; the head itself, the neck, and 

The female differs in having the crown and neck whole body, are covered with dirty-vrfaite fea- 

behind gray-brown ; the hind head of a less vivid thers ; from the lower jaw to the ears, on each 

red ; and the greater quills not spotted on the side, there is a red stripe ; the wing-coverts are 

edges. She auso wants the black Ibt on the brown and edged with yellowish, and some of 

throat, but otherwise is like the male. This the greater ones are mixed with rufous on the 

species inhabits Virginia, Carolina, and Canada, inner web ; the quills are brown or rufous ; the 

and abounds in New Jersey and about New tail is black ; the legs and claws are gray. This 

York, where it is called by some hittock or pint, species is common at Cayenne, and is called 

arid by others high-hole. Both the former names there chapentier jaune. It makes its nest in oki 

have some relation to its note ; and the latter, trees which are rotten within ; making with its 

perhaps, to the situation of )he nest. It is almost bill a hole from without, at first horizontal, but 

continually on the ground, and is not observed . declining downward as soon as it has pierced 

to climb on the trees like others of the genus, through the sound part, till it is at last a foot 

It lives chiefly on insects, and is commonly very and a half below the first opening. The female 

&t, so as to be thought very palatable for the lays three white, and nearly round, eggs, and the 

table. It stays all the year. In its form, and ypung are hatched about the beginning of April, 

some of its qualities, it resembles the cuckoo. The male bears his share in the work with the 

It flies to the top of trees, and sits occasionally on female; and, in her absence, keeps sentinel at 

the branches. Forster, in the Philosophical the entrance of the hole. The note of this bird 

Transactions, says it is a bird of passage in the is a kind of whistle six times repeated, of which 

northern parts of America, visiting tne neighbour- the two or three last are in a graver accent tlian 



the oiheri. The female wanu the red band on 
the ^ide of the head which ihe male has. Speci- 
inensvarjr; ftone are of thai dirty white, aa Biys- 
9on describes it, others of a light-yellow ; which 
last «a» the case id a specimen ia the Leverian 
miueum : Ihii is thirteen inches in len^, 

4. P. major, the ^al spotted woodpeciLer,weighs 
two ounces and three-()uarlers ; the length is nine 
inches, die breadth siiieen. The bill is one and 
a quarter long, of a black bora colnr. The irides 
■re red. The forehead ii of a pale butf-color ; 
the crown of the head a glossy' black ; ttie hind 
pari marted with a rich deep crimson spot. The 
cheeks are while, bounded beneath by a black 
linr, that parses from the comer of the mouth, 
and lurrounds the hind part of the head. The 
neck is encircled with a black color; the throat 
snd breast are of a yellowish-while ; the vent- 
f«atheri of a fine light crimson. The hack, rump, 
and coverts of ihe tall, and lesser coverts of the 
vritigs, are black ; the scapular feathers, and 
CMaverts adjotning lo them, ore white. The quill 
feathers ate black, elegantly marked on each 
web with round white spots. The four middle 
feathers of the Liil are black, iht next tipped 
with dirly-yellow ; the bottoms of the two oui- 
moBt black ; the upper parts a dirty-white. The 
exterior feathers marked on each web with two 
black stwis; the next with two on the inner web, 
and only one on ihe other. The leg» are of a 
lead color. The female wants that beautiful 
crimsoti spot on the head; in other respects the 
colon of both agree. This species is much more 
uncommon than the viridb, No, iO, and keeps 
■liopeiher in the woods. They are pretty com- 
noo Id t'na;land, France, Germany, and other 

Efts of Europe, frequenting the woods, and are 
ewise met with in America. They are very 
cuDning, and hide themselves when observed. 
The eitreme feciliiy with which these birds 
descend and ascend the trees is surpriiing. 

A. P. martius, the i;realest black woodpecker, 
is about the siie of a jackdaw, being aliout 
•evenleen inches long ; ilie bill Is nearly two 
■Dches and a half in length, of a dark ash color, 
and whitish an the sides ; the irides are pale 
ydlow, and the eyelids are naked according to 
Scopoli; the whole bird is black, except the 
crown of the head, which is vermilion ; the first 
quill-feather is the ihortest, and the two middle 
t«i)-reaihers, wliich are lonKci than the others, 
make il appear a little rounded ; the legi are of 
a lead color, covered with feathers on the fore 
pan Ibr half their length. The female differs 
from the male in having the Itind head only red. 
and not the whole crown of the head ; and Ihe 
pCMisl color of the plumui;e has a strong cast 
of brown in it. Sonielimcs the red on the liind 
head is wholly wanring; and indeerl both male 
and fiemale vary in different subjects, in tlieir 
proportioTi of red on the head. This species is 
Mund on the continent of Europe, but is nume- 
raua only in Germany. It is not an inhabitant 
of Italy or France, but il is found in Sweden, 
SwitMrlatid. and Denmaik, though not in winter. 
It builds in old ash and poplar trees, tnaking 
large and deep nests ; and Fnsch observes thai 
th«^ often so eicavalt a tree thai it is jonn after 
blown down with llie wind ; and that uiiilcr ihc 
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hole of tills bird may often be found a bushel <■» 
dust and bits of wood. ' The female lays iwo or 
or three white eggs, the color of which is pec(>- 
liar [o the whole of the genus. 

6. P. medius, Ihe middle-sized woodpecker, 
agrees with the major (No. 4) in colors and sixe, ' 
excepting thai the crown of the head of ihis ii 
of a rich crimson ; the crown of the head in the 
male of the former black ; and the crimson is in . 
form of a bar on the hind part. Birds Ihtu 
marked have been shot in Lancashire, and other 
parts of England ; but Mr Pennnnl is doubiful 
whellier they are varieties, or distinct species. 

7. P. minor, the lea.st spotted woodpecker, 
scarcely weighs an ounce ■ the lenzihis six inches; 
ihe breadth eleven. The forehead is a dirty 
white : Ihe crown of Ihe head in the male of a 
beautiful crimson: the cheeks and sides of Ihe 
neck ate white, bounded by a bed of black be- 
neath the former. The hind part of the head 
and neck, and the coverts of the wings, are black; 
others varied with black and white ; the breast 
and belly are of n dirty while: ihe crown of the 
head, in the female, is while; the feet are of a 
lead color. It has all the characters and actions 
of the greater kind, but b not so oAen met with. 
Bu&bn affirms that it inhabits most juris of 
Fiance. It approaches near hahiiaiions in win- 
ter, and may be seen in orchards adjoining to 
houses. Il builds in a hole of a tree, and 
often disputes Ihe right of possession with Ihe 
little colemouse. Willoughby say* it i» colled in 
England by the name of hickwall. It is aaid lo 
inhabit the higher parts of Asia. 

8. P. principalis, the white-billed woodpecker, 
is somewtiBl bigger than the marlius (No, S) and 
equal in size to a crow. It is sixteen inches 
long, and weighs about twenty ounces. The 
hill is while as ivory, three inches long, and 
channelled ; Ihe Irides are yellow, and on the 
hind head is an erect pointed cresi, of a fine red 
color, some of the gathers of which ore two 
inches long; the head itself, and the body in ge- 
neral, are black ; J>ut the lower pan of the back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, are while ; from 
the eye there arises a stripe of while, which 

Kses on each side of tlie neck down lo Ihe 
k; three or fourofthe prime quills are black, 
but Ihe rest are white ; the lail is cuneiform, and 
of the same color as the body ; the legs anil 
claws are also black. This species inhabits Caro- 
lina. Virginia, New Spain, and Brtuil, lutd is 
called by the Spaniards uirpenter, and not with- 
out reason, as this, as welt as the oiher species, 
make a great noise wiih the bill against the Iree, 
in the woods, where they may be heanl at a great 
distance, as If carpenters were at work, making, 
accnrdiog to Calesny, in an hour or two a bushel 
of chips. He adds that the Canadian Indians 
make use of the bilU of the*e birds for coronets, 
selling them round in a wreath wilh the poinls 
outwards ; and thai the northern Indians |mr- 
cliase them of the souihem at the rair of two or 
three buck skins' per bill. Kalm says ihey arc 
found ill New .tersey, though very seldom, and 

9. P. pube-cms, ihe little wookpecker, ac- 
cording to Cat?iby, weighs only about an ounci- 
and a hiilf Bri'son says ii .. largrt limn Hit- 
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smallest of our European species, being about one place, either where they find plenty of food, 
iive inches and a half long. The bill is about or wnile they are forming an access to the interior 
eight lines long, and of a horn color ; the top of part of the timber. This form of the tail matces 
the head is black, and on each side above the eye their flight very aukward, as it inclines thor 
is a white line ; the hind head is red : the hind body down, and forces them to fly with aliort 
parts of the neck, the back, and rump are black, and frequent jerks when they would ascend, or 
which is divided into two parts by a line of white even keep in a line. This species feeds oftoier 
passing down the middle to the rump; the sea- on the ground than any other of the gemu: all 
pulars, upper wing, and tail-coverts are black ; of them make their nests in the hollows of tiwf ; 
the greater wing-coverts and quills are spotted and lay five or six eggs, of a beautilal temi- 
witli white; the under parts of the body arc transparent white. These birds sometimes build 
pale gray ; the tail is black ; the four middle in a hollow ash or other tree, fifteen or twenty 
feathers are plain, the rest are barred with white feet from the ground. The male and female take 
and black ; and the legs and claws are black, it by turns to bore through the liTing pArt of the 
The female has no red on the hind head. Lin- vfood, till they come to 3ie rotten .purt^ whereiii, 
nxus says that the outer tail-feather is white, after being hollowed out to a proper depth, they 
marked with four black spots. This species in- lay their eggs, which are generally greenish, with 
habits Virginia and Carolina. According to small black spots. These holes are so deep, 
Kalm, it abounds in New Jersey, where it is the that a man may thrust his whole arm down one 
most daring and dangerous to orchards. As of them till he reach the eggs. The young ones 
soon as it has pecked one hole in a tree, it makes climb up and down the tre^ before they can flv. 
another close to the first, in a horizontal direc- The holes of the woodpecker are as perfectly 
tion, proceeding till it has made a circle of holes round as if made by a pair of compasses. Nut- 
quite round the tree ; and the apple-trees in the hatches, starlings, and bats, frequently boild in 
orchards have often several rings of holes round th^ holes when deserted. Both Frisch and 
the stem, insomuch that the tree frequently dries Klein mistake in saying that the females hare 
up and decays. not the red crown ; for even the young ones in 
10. P. viridis, the green woodpecker, weighs the nest have the appearance of it ; but they do 
six ounces and a half; its length is thirteen not become of a full red till aftbr the fint mouh. 
inches, the breadth twenty and a half; the bill They are fond of bees, and make great harock 
is dusky, triangular, and nearly two inches long ; among them. Saleme says thej are foimd in the 
the crown of the head is crimson, spotted with markets of Italy. In Su: A. Lever^s museum 
black, and the males have a rich crimson mark there was a variety of this bird of a straw color, 
beneath the blackness ; the back, neck, and except the crown, which is &intly marked with 
lesser coverts of the wings, are green ; the rump red. 

of a pale yellow ; the whole of the under part of PID'DLE, v. «. & n. «. This word is obscure 

the body IS of a very pale green, and the thighs j^ ^^ etymology, says Johnson. Skinner derives 

and vent are marked with dusky lines ; the legs j^ from Ital. piccialo, or Fr. petU, little. Mr. 

and feet are of a cinereous green ; the tail con- l thinks it the diminutive of the Welsh breytM, 

sists of ten stiff" feathers, whose ends are gene- ^^ ^at; perhaps it comes from peddle, to deal 

rally broken, as the bird rests on them in climb- i^ jim^ ^^^ "; ^ -^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ diminutive 

ing; their tips are black; the rest of each is of puddle, 
alternately barred with dusky and deep green. 

These birds feed entirely on insects; and their From stomach sharn, and hearty feeding, 
principal action is that of climbing up and down '^^ P^'^^ l»^e a ^^Y breeding, 
the bodies or boughs of trees ; for the first pur- ^^^ * ^nseeUamet. 
pose they are provided with a long slender tongue, ^ *P®^ ^^^y of the general outline of their con- 
sirmed with a sharp bone, and barbed on each »t*»t»it»on ; piddling objections may be made to parti- 
side, which by the means of a curious apparatus «^."^" P^' *°^ expenence will pomt out the neces- 
of muscles they can exert at pleasure, c&g it »^^y °^ reconsidenng many things. Bp. Watson. 
to a great length into the clifts of the bark, PIE, n. s. Derived by Skinner from bieian 
transfixing and drawing out the insects that lurk to build, that is, to build of paste; by Junius, 
there. They make their nests in the hoUows of by contraction from pasty ; a crust baked with 
trees : in order, therefore, to force their way into something in it. 
these cavities, their bills are formed stronc^, very 

hard, and wedge-like at the end; Dr. Derham _ No man's pi« u freed 

observes, that a neat ridge runs along the top. From his ambiUew finger, 

as if an artist had designed it for strengUi and Shaktpeare. Henry » ///. 

beauty. Yet it has not power to penetrate a Mmcmff the meat mpiwsaveth the grinding of the 

sound tree ; their perforation of any tree is a ^^^' *"^ "^'^ nourishing to them that have weak 

warning to the owner to throw it down. Their ^ Bmcm. 

legs are short, but strong ; their thighs very mus- , "« » ^« ^?J? Withers of the city ; they have 

cular; their toes disposed two backward, two bought more editiens of his woiks than would serve 

forward ; the feathers Sf the tail very stiff", sharp **^ '"^ ""^^^ '^^ **^*" P^ ** "" ^^"^ "^y^^ " nX^' 

pointed, and bending downwards. The first ^huse your materials right ; 

three circumstances admirably concur to enable From thence of course the figure will arise, 

them to run up and down the sides of trees And elegance adorn the surface of your p»*. 

with great security ; and the strengtli of the tail Am/r. 

supports theni firmly when they continue long in Eat beef or pie-crust, if you'd senous be. hi. 



Pr. pie ; Lat. pica. 



I'iE,n... -J P 

PtED iheQ 

PiEEi'KC&^fj' s- J bald luiu ^iicu sigiur 

Bated. 

'IfaEfH* will diKhiugB Ibee for putUng ihs 



.1- piat. n muu- 

-colored bin! : 

hence of various colon: pie- 

' bald and pied signify vatie- 



There a *n mix, which in theit inatiiai iharei 
VmSt gntl cnuliug nstura. 

Shahtpfori. Wmlir'i TaU. 
The nveo ciMked hoBite dd the chimney^ top. 
Anil cbiLteriag pki in diimal diseardi aung. 

Shakipeart' 
A.II the yearlingt which were ilreBkcd and pied. 
Should fall « Jacobus hire. Id. Hrrdiauinf fmiri. 
I'M cattle uc apclted in their toDguo. Bacon. 
The seat, the 10(1 wool of the bee. 
The cover, gilltmtly to ice, 
The wmg of a pied bulleiHy, 
I trow 'twai limple trimming. DrnyteH. 
They deiire M take iiuh ai haro thsir fealhen 
«f fiid, arient and variaui coloun. Ahhel. 

Meadows trim with daiuespird. 
Shsllow brooki aod riien wide. Miliim. 

It was a particoloured dreia 
01 patched and pitbald laagnagei. 

Hudibrai, 
human notes to try, 
le chattering pi>7 

lemtdiies miserable in a 

Dtealedly autTsr their minds 

" '' " of coaiH 

rhty an- pleated to hear of 1 pitbald horse that it 
alraysl oul of a held near lalington, as of ■ whole 
tionp thai has been engaged iu any foreign i^^eu- 
loir. Spectator. 

I'eal'd, patch'd. and pitbaU, Uasey-wooliey bto- 

Gfa*e mummen i tleevelesi tome, and ihirtleis 
olhen. Pope, 

PlK, n. (. Sax. pie ; Fr. pit. An old popish 
■ervtoe-twok, so called, as is aupposed, from the 
diflerent colors of the text and rubric. * Cock 
«kI {lie,' ««ys Dr. Johnson, ' was a sliehl ex- 
pression in ShalcKpeare's lime, of which 1 know 
not the meaning.' li meana the above, a book of 
deiolion : a rubric. Lat. rnccuf and piui. 

Mr. Slender,- come ; we stay for you. 
— I'll sal nothing. I thank you, iiir ; 
— Uy cock and pie you thill not chuie. Sir ; come, 
come. Shalapart. Mlrr^u ll'i'm ,•/ Wimlar. 

PiB PowDEB Court, in Ennlish law. curio 
pedii pulveriiati, the court of Dusty-foot, from 
ifac French pied, pes, and poudreux, pulveni- 
lenlus, a court held in fain, 10 administer justice 
Id buyers and sellers, aud for redress of dlsor- 
dera commiued in them. Skene, de Verbor, 
signif., Terbo Pes-pulveroaua says, the word sig- 
tuSe$ a vagabond ; especially it pedlar, who has 
no dwelling, therefore must hiTe justice snm- 
nsrily administered to him, vii. within three 
abhtni^ nod three flonings of the lea. Braclon, 
lib. a, tract. 1, c. 6, num. 6, calls tt Justitiam 

Epoodrous. Of this court, read the sUliile 17 
Iw. IV. c.S : 4 Inst, 272 1 and Cromp. Jur. 
93 1 ■ Among our Saxon ancestors it uiis culled 
ceapung-^eoiot, i.e. a court of merchandiie, or 
handlinfc matlen of buying and selling. Ii is 
tncnliuned in Doctor and Student, c. .% wliiuh 
a.iyo. It n a court iiicidont to fairs and markets. 
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to he held only during tlie tune thai llie iairs are 
kepi.— Cowell. The fiiir of St. Giles, held on 
the hill of that name, near the city of Winches- . 
ter, by iirtue of letters patent of king Edw. IV, J 
has a court of Pie-powder of a Itanscendant jtfc. 1 
risdiction; the Judge) whereof are called justices ' 
of the Pavilion, and have their power from the { 
bishop of Winchester. 

PIECE, n. ., ». o,, &!-. n-j Freochpiert; . 
Piice'iess, adj. J Ita!. pizia, pe- 

PlGCE'ULti.,adj. 6c adv. ) cia ,• Span.picio; 

barb. 1^1. petia. A part; fragment; portion; 
complete part or specimen ; picture ; compou- 
llon; performance; great or small gua; coin: 
to piece is to add to or repair by pieces : hence lo 
Join ; unite ; coalesce : pieceless, an obsolete ad- 
jectiie for whole; not made up of separate or dif- 
ferent pieces : piece-meal (bax. pice-mel), in 
pieces ; single; separate: a-piece is an idiomati 
cal expression for ' to each ' (piece or person), 
' of 3-piece,' signifies like, i. e. as of the same 
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The chief captain, 
Iwen pulled in pwcu 
him by force. Aeli. 

When he eomclh to experience of (orvice abroad, 
or in put to a piict or a pike, he maketh at worthy a 
soldier ai any nation he meelolh with. Spetutr. 

t'vrrhui, with continual bnllery of great pitat, 
did batlsr th* mount. 

A'nnllu'f IliiUry of the Twla. 

A piia of oidnanct 'ninit it 1 have placed. 

SkalaptTt. 
I speak too long, but 'lis to pirn the time, 

Tu draw it oulin length. Id. UeieUiiffVtnite. 

He pirc'a iM his wife's inclinatioD ; he givea her 
folly, motiun, and advantage. SluJufiaM. 

Many of (he thipt have brass piecet, whereat every 
piece it least requiits (our gunners lo attend it. 

Haieigh't Etuju. 

Plant it with women a> well at men, that il may 
spread into generations, and not be pitted from with- 

The cunning priest choic Planlagenet lo be tiie 
subject hit pupil ahauld peiHnate ; because he was 
mora in the present speech of the people, and i( 
pieced better and followed more dote upon the bruit 
of Plantagenei't euape. Id. 

In those poor typoi of (iod, round circlet ; so 1 
Heligion't types the piiwlMi cantrct flow, J 

And are m ad ihe line* which always go. 3 






t helme. full whore b 



lut brake, and Fell from hit un- 
happy hand. Chepnan. 

I'll be torn pucmfn' by a borte. 
Ere ril take yini tor belter or worse. 

Iludikw, 
Truth and hdinn are so aptly mixed. 
Thai all leems uniform and n/s piece. 



I demand, conci 

eyeiai, ' 



I.Tl 



Ling all 



all those cr 

ri,hte 



It have had only 



ll It acconnteJ a ;)i«ii af eicelleat knowledge, U 
knew the laws uf Iha land. TtUvm. 

W helhet the fwring «ii( of an old oiBO'* life ii 
worth ihe paint, I cannot lell. TrmpU. 

If unnatural, the ftiieit caloun ara hut dawbing 
■nd Ihe pirn is t beauliful iiansKi at ihe besi. 
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, My owQ \Mvfa jneee with hb, and, were he living, to the west with the loftiest of the Alps, and 

they are such he would have written. Id, gradually diminishing in height as they approach 

Too iustly ravished fiom an age like this ; the beauti^l plains which rorm the centnl put 

Now she i» gone, the world U of- a piw. Jd. ^f the province, and eitend to Lombanly. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made Piedmont is of an oblong form, and laigest ham 

request, that htt house and his body xm^h^alU/ „orth to west. It is watered in its who£ bi«addi 

"^ TbL lesser rocks or great bulky stones. thS^'lie \^^^^ P<>» ^^^^^^^ ^'^f * ""°^^ ""J P^^ 

scattered in the sea or u^n the lind. are they not \^d s^^-e^nM descending from the mountjiDS, as 

manifest fragments and piecM of these greater masses? ^^ two Doras, the Stura, Oreo, Scsia, lanaro, 

Burnet. Borbio, and Varo. In the mountainous regions 

Neither was the body then subject to distempers, of the province, the snow and ice remaia 

to die by piecetMol, and languish under coughs or during a great part of the year; in the plams 

consumptions. South, the climate during winter is temperate, and the 

He wrote several jneca which he did not assume heat of summer is moderated by the vicinity of 

the honour of. Addison, the Alps. Piedmont is considered very fertile, 

A man that is in Rome can scarce tee an object, the soil consisting for the most part . of a ridi 

^t does not call to mind a p»«« of a Latin poet or ^^^ ,^j^^ ^y^^^ ^-^^ extensive irrigation, 

OtheT'blasphemies level, some at one attributi. produces abun^t croos of wheat, barley, rv^ 

some at another ; but this by a more compendious jnf maiie; and in the lower grounds nce^ the 

impiety, shoou at his very bein^. and, as if it^comed ^"» ^ »« general covered with vineyards, the 

these piecemeal guiles, sets up a single monster big Produce of which is abundant, but not of sojpe- 

enough to devour them all. nor quality. Olives, almonds, chestnuts, figs, 

Gwemment rf the Tongue, oranges, and lemons are also raised. The pas- 

When once the poet's honour ceases, tures are extensive, and the rearing of cattle 

From reason far his uansoorts rove ; forms one of the chief branches of industry. A 

And Boilcau, for eight hundred pieow, gtiU greater is the culture of silk, which is laised 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior, j^ immense quantities, and preferred to all the 

Why did 1 not his carcase jrieeemeal tear, ^ther silks of Italy. In mineral productions, 

4^u n *° ^'\^. A .' i *K oerham. ^ Piedmont b the richest tract m Italy. The 

The ball e:oes on in the direction of the stick, or ^^1 -.^i «««„fi,^.,««« ««» ♦u* .^;«..:1.. ««j 

of the body ofthe jAece out of which it is shot pnncipal manufactures are the spinning and 

^ '^ Chewie. ^^^u>g of silk ; unen, cotton, and woollens, are 

Each heavenly pi«» unweary'd we compare. ' »^»o made. The exports consist of raw an) 

Match Raphaersgracewith thy loved Guide's air. manufactured silk, catUe, wine, fniit, hotter, 

Vope. hides, and wool. 

Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that ; Lady Morgan*s lively representation of the 

Glean on and gather up the whole estate. Id, first impressions produced by the scenery of 

His other piece* were read only by those few who Piedmont, on descending theCottonian Alps, we 

delight in obsolete books. Johnson. shall here transcribe :— 

Piece, in matters of money, signifies some- * The traveller who ascends from Lans-le- 

times the same thing with species ; and some- bouig, shivering with cold and shuddering with 

times, by adding the value of the pieces, it is apprehension, descends into the town of Susa, 

used to express such as have no other particular glowing under the rays of summer suns, and 

name. not more intoxicated by their ' soft ethereal 

Piece i9 also a kind of money of account, warmth' than by the pleasurable consciousness 

or rather a manner of accounting, used among which attends tlie first arrival in a country un- 

the negroes on the coast of Angola in Africa, known and unexplored. The shading off of 

See Money. moral distinctions, the fading of one nation into 

Piece, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or another, is first observed at the last post-house 
charge. The honorable pieces of the shield are of Mount Cenis, where the postilions reply to 
the chief, fess, bend, pale, bar, cross, saltier, the traveller's questions in a jargon composed 
chevron, and in general all those which take up of bad French, Italian, and Piedmontese. But 
one-third of the field, when alone, and in what nature's distinctions are more broadly marked, 
manner soever it be. See Heraldry. Not a trace of the eminently French character- 
Pi eces, in the military art, include all sorts istics of the Savoyards can be found in the po- 
of great guns and mortar. Battering pieces are pulation on the Italian side of the mountain, 
the larger sort of guns used at sieges for making ' The pass of Susa, opening its narrow defile 
the breaches ; such are the twenty-four pounder at the foot of the Cottonian Alps, defended by 
and culverine, the one carrying a twenty-four its antique fortress, the Brunetta, was one of 
and the other an eighteen pound ball. Field infinite importance in days when military tactics 
pieces are twelve pounders, six pounders, &c., were guided by the obstacles or facilities which 
which march with the army. A soldier's fire- nature supplied ; and it had obtained the name 
lock is likewise called his piece. of La chiava d'ltalia. The town of Susa, made 

PIEDMONT, a province of Sardinia, form- the capital of Piedmont under its marquises, 
ing the north-west portion of Italy, having is small and inconsiderable ; but it is striking, 
France on the west, and Ix>mbardy on the ea^t. not only by a population that seems made up of 
It is the principal continental province of the priests and soldiers, but by the pious frescoes, 
kingdom, and contains a superficial extent of which cover the walls even of its meanest build- 
nearly 13,000 square miles, which presents a ings; converting sties into stations, and hovels 
succession of mountains and hills, commencing into oratories. Many of these were ancient, 
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and Dol ill-ex«cuted ; othen ' 
fte^hed, and smacked of the 
h<,tdr of one house reprwented the \*ii^n and 
aiid the utgcl Gabriel ■ in coaiersa sweel,' 
encircled with fluttering cupids armed wiili 
bows. Tlie portico of another exhibited Si, 
tlomJDick ogliDg the Magdalen, who lay al his 
feet. Hete Si, Peter lind bis keys new gill ; 
amd there St. Paul hi« snord new hafted. Every 
where purgatory, with moal corporeal sou Li 
l>uraiD([ in daroex of most material nre, quicken- 
ed the penitent or threatened the sinner. Even 
the trading imerests of the town sought the 

Eatronai^ of iheolc^y. Death, with his scythe, 
ang OTec the shop, whose inscription intimaleil 
that qui si vende acqaa vita; and prayers for 
the HuU of the dead, and the dying, were soli- 
cited over the inn-door, whence the limid 
traveller departs for the perilous Alps. 

' All in thb Utile fioniier town, remote and 
ohseure as il lay under ^e shadows of impend- 
ing snow-mountains, indicated the vigorous re- 
vival of antique slate and feudal oower; and all 
the external testimonies of the rule and sway of 
hii Sardinian majesty, which we had left in 
Savoy (the Ireland of his little monarchy), were 
Quadrupled in the first town of his Piedmontese 
domioions. Every where the crown glittered 
over those royal slop-shops so numerous on the 
continent, where Lings, becoming retail dealers, 
xite the monopoly of powder, tobacco, cards, 
paper, and salt ; and deprive their subjects of 
tlie legitimate means of subsistence, and of pay- 
ing their heavy taxation. Every whete the 
monk prowled, the sentinel challenged, and the 
police interfered. Even the feudal fortress was 
reinstated in its ancient amy ; and the fort of 
the Brunelta, with its bastions and brown rocks 
(dismanllnl by the French) now once more 
niatt its crenelles, and iu barbicanj, parades 
it* warder, and exhibits its govemor as in the 
days of the Green Count, and TSte de Fer of 
Savoy, Machiavel has observed that a passion 
for tailing caiiles and fortresses, in the middle 
ages, did more 
« the disorders 
no ^Iro disordine di quello stato' (II Principe). 
The king of Sardinia is, however, now raising 
forts on every pinnacle in his Alpine Slates; 
»od hb fort of St. Michael, which was .building 
as we passed through Saroy, on the fnghtful 
hei^U of Mount St. Andrf, at an enormous 
expense and risk of human lives, will long 
remun a monument of the efforts made by 
kings, who, in the nineieenth century, are p'reth/ 
miKh wluU lungs were in the ninth. Susa. with 
all its errors on its head, is reached with delight, 
and leA with regret. It is the lirsl stage in the 
■«ries of pleasurable sensations ; and perhaps 
both the pleasure and the regret are derived 
from those very feulu which, while they indi- 
cate a systematic elRtiX at social retrogradition, 
give to sites their most picturesque features and 
distinguished forms. 

' TTie road from Susa to Tutin, including a 
distance of forty miles, lies through a fertile 
plain, bathed by La Piccola Uora, and occa. 
sionaliy undulated with abrupt hills and high 
(lerpeodicular rocks, which become gradually 
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re remote as the pass opens and 
are cleared. These elevations 
have been seized in former times for the pur- 
poses of Church and State, and are covered 
with dilapidated cloisters and ruined fortresses, 
that now add much to the beauty of the scenes 
in which they dominate. The dismantled towers 
of St. Joire. and the ruined walls of the famous 
abbey of Si. Benedict (the cradle of his order), 
still fix the upturned eye, and command a valley 
flowing with milk and honey : while the castle 
of Avegliana lords the plain above the wretched 
village, which deforms its base, and was once 
the dependency of its power. Vines draped 
round sturdy oaks, groves of mulberries, and 
fields of young, rich, ripening corn, every 
Mhere contrast the resources of natural and 
national prosperity with exhibitions of moral 
suflering aod human infirmity. It is in these 
laughing vales that beggary assumes iu most 
disgusting form, and thai want and penury are 
1)01 the least evils the wretched have to contend 
with. As often as we slopped to change hones, 
{{roups of miserable beings crawled round, aud 
raised the deafening cry of ' Caritu, Elemosioa,' 
in the name of those negligent saints who had 
abandoned them to every species of physical 
evil, AH the maladies incidental to the Alpine 
region seemed here accumulated. Some were 
blind, others devoured with scrofula, and few 
had their entire complement of limbs and senses. 
But by far the most shocking objects were the 
Cretins, here strikingly numerous ; and tlieir 
idiot chatter and wild laugh were more fearful 
than even maimed limbs und dietorLed forms. 
Upposed to these groups usually stood the 
mistress of the post-house, with a head piled 
with lowers of lace and ribands in all the opu- 
lence and pride of the Piedmontese toilet, the 
spruce gens-d'annes with whom she coauetled, the 
whiskered corporal of the village detachment 
quaffing his boccale at the door, and the sleek, 
sly, well-fed friar again permitted to present 
his scrip and his benedicite at everygale. While 
such was the population, Ihe road was the very 
altstract of all the ' ciackskull commons' of 
Europe; aod il put ihe springs of our carriage 
so often to the test, that more than once we were 
obliged to beg the postilions lo moderate their 
pace ; a precaution rarely necessary with I talian 
]>ost-boys. To our suggestions they usually 
replied, by pointing to a noble line of road 
marked parallel to our own, with the infotmatlon 
of ' Faxo la sirada Francese," ' There is the 
French road,' which was soon lo be finished. 
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probable if we mi^ht judge by the way in which 
the work was earned on. For it was consigned 
to the labor of a few old men, old women, and 
little boys, with a wheel-barrow and a shovel for 
llieir only implements. The most curious cir- 
cumstance, however, in this new road was, that 
some of the nobles whose estates lie contiguous, 
object to it as French and revolutionary. 

' From Rivoli begins a spacious and beautiful 
avenue, shaded with double rows of lofly trees; 
it runs for two leagues, through plains of high 
cultivation, aoil terminates only at the entrance 
of Turin, where spites, turrets, jtid helfnus, ate 
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ca>^t bill at iolervals ; while the chutch of 

the Superga, towerio^ above all, firms tbe lead- 
ing point of the brilliant coup-d'a:il. As the 
capital is approached, its splendid position 
amidst an amphitheatre at vine-covered hills is 
Btrikingly picturesque;' but see TuKlB. 

The population of Piedmont amounts to 
about 1,750,000, who, ivilli the exception of 
20,000 Waldenses, are all Catholics. The inns 



naid. thvf are, however, industrious, and 
considerable improvemeots were introduced by 
tbe French from 1798 to 1814. In a militaiy 
sense. Piedmont is strong on the side of Prance, 
but exposed on that of Lombard^. Its souihetn 
division was in 1794 and 1795 long tbe scene of 
undecisive military operations between the 
French and allies; but in April, 1796, the arri- 
val of Buonaparte brought the French atiny 
into the heart of the country, and obliged the 
tKiurl of Turin to mike a separate peace. ITus 
was followed in ibe course of two years by the 
incorporationof Piedmont with France, under the 
name of the deparimenls of Ihe Stura, Tanaro, 
Po, Sesia, Uora, Marengo, and Maritime Alps. 
These divisions were abolished in 1816, and a 
subdivision into twenty-six districts adopted, 
*ii, Turin, Acqui, Alba, Alessandria, Aosta, 
Asti, Biella, Casale, Cuneo, Ivrea, Mondovi, 
Mon'ona, Novara, Palauza, Pignerolo, Saluizo, 
Sura, Tortona, Vercelli, Vigeronne, Vogheia, 
Sesia, Uomo d'Ossola, Nice, Sospello, Onegtia. 
SeeS*RniNi.«. 

PIE'LED, 0^'. Scot. peUd; Lat. pitatu*. 
Having short hair; bald. 

Pietcd priest, dost thou command me be shut out 7 

— I do, SAakipeart. Hearii VI, 

PIEIt, n. I. Fr. pierre. The column of an 
arch ; any abutment or support ; a dam against 

Oak, cedar, and chesout are the best builders ; 
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wttich perb- 
rates : the adverb and nooo aubtUaitive conn- 
pond with these senses. 

Then is .that iptaJieth like tbe Bwrrii <f i 
swoid ; but (be longue of t^ wiie i> bealih. 

Tbe love of money is the toot of all evil ; nU 
while soma coveted aner, tbey have piemd tbenudn 
IhioDgh with many aorrowt. I Tut. vi. 10. 

Cart, ladder, and wimble, with pentr and pod. 

She would oat jtitra further iota bis Bcuui|, 
than himaelf should declare ; so would Bbtiatopnl 
all fail doiiigs to be accomplithed in goodnaia. 



men knew Nathaniel lo be an laraeliu ; tat 
rioui, fitrcing deeper, givetb furtliet t«tlij«q 
tbin men could have done. flinWr. 



le pureinji itatntcc daily to eUt 



Hatiward, 

The bridge, contiiting of four aiches, is of the 
lewth of iix hundred aaa tweuly-two Kagliih (eel 
aada half: the dimeniiani of lite arches am as fol- 
lows, in EnRlinh meaiure; the heiehl of ihe first 
arch one hundred and nine feet, ihe dislaace between 
Ihe pitri sevenly-twD feel and an half j in the second 
arch the distance of the pieri is one hundred and 
ihiny feel -, in the third the distance is one hundred 
and nine feet ; in the fourth tbe distance is one 
hundred and thirty-eight feel. Artulluiai. 

Pier, in building, denotes a mass of stone, &<:., 
opposed by way of fortress lo the force of the 
sea, or a river, for the security of ships that lie at 
harbour in any haven. 

Piers of a Bbitice. See Brii>oe. 

PIERA, in ancient geography, a fountain of 
Pelopoiuiesus, between Elis and Olympus. Paus. 
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PIERCE, t-.o.&.V.n.-\ ft. ptrccr ; Lat. 
PiER'cER,n.i. fijercieo; Gr! ntfw. 

Pier'cinglv, adv. (To penetrate ; enter 
PiER'ciNGNEss. n. I. * bv forcc 1 make way 
by force; strike; move; affect; affect deeply. 



All 



They provide ni 
up the door. iiHi^im 

Her sighs will make a baNerr in his bivut ; 
Her tears will pinn into ■ maible boart. U. 

Say. she be male, and will not ipeak a word; 
Then I'll command her volubility ; 
And say abe uttaieth filming elaqnenoe. IL 

Short amnri, called iprighta, withoat un «(&■ 
heads, save wood ibarpened, wan diachargM ott d 



Baam'i Natanl SuSht. 
With Ibis fatal sword, on which I died. 

I piema her opened back or tender ndc. Oruit*. 

The hollow iostrument. terebra, we may &igHik 
fitrcrr, wherewith many Sies are provided, prooad- 
ing from Ihe womb, with which they peifi»itc Ikt 
tegunent of leavei, and through the hollow ol n 
inject their eggs inlo the holes (hey have made. 

Am. 

The glorious temple shall arise. 
And wiUi new lustre piarce Ihe neigbb'ring skies. 
PriBT. 

We cenlempliie the ] vast rvach and compass of 
our nnderalanding. the prodiginui quickness and 
piercingntia of its thought. 

Derkam'i Pht/iieo-Thtalift. 

Pierced, in heraldry, an epithet for any ordi- 
nary that is pierced, perfora- 
ted, or struck through, with a 
hole in it, so as that the field 
may be seen. The piercing 
must be particularly exprps- 
sed, whether il be square, 
round, or lozenge, as in the 
annexed iigute, a cross loz- 
enge pierced. 

Pierced is also, in marine affairs, an epitbcl 
for a ship capable of receiving guns, as, pierced 
for 100 guns, &c. 

PIERIA, in ancient geography, a district <^ 
Macedonia, contained between (he moulhs of liit 
rivers Ludias and Peneus; extended by Stnbe 
beyond the Ludias, lo the Alios on the oonh, 
and on the soulh no brther than the AUacmoo, 
along the west side of the Sinus Therroaicus. 

PiERii of Syria, tbe irorib part of Selencii. 
on the Antiochena, situated on the Sinus Isucos, 
and lying next Cilicia on the north-west. 

PIERIDES, in fabulous history, the daughleis 
of Pierus, a Macedonian prince, who, presuming 
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to iliipiile Hilli tlte Muses for the prize of poetry, 
were'hiriTed into magpies. They were also called 
IVmides. 

FiERipcs, aoarue of the Muses, from Mount 
Pieris in Theoaly, which was consecraled lo 
tbeni ; or, sccoiding to othen, from f'leru?, .1 
Theualian JK>e^ who was the 6m, wlio ncrifii.'eil 
to them. $c« PitRts. 

PIERINU DEL A'tOA, an emiDent Italian 
painter, bom of poor parents in Tuscany about 
the jciT ISOO. He was placed apprentice with 
a grocer in I'lorence ; but, a painter named Vaga 
takiuic him lo Rome, he was called Del Vaga, 
rjom liiin^wtlh him, his real name being Buona- 
coni. After Raphael's death, he joined with 
Julio Romano and Francis Penni to Bniih the 
W«rks in lie Vatican, which were left imperfect 
by thetr common master; and, to contirm their 
friemlship, married Penni's sister. lie gained 
Um hi^eil reputation by bis performancej in the 
palace of prince Doria at Genoa ; but the mutti- 
ptieit; of liis business drained his spirits in the 
fUnnroi his age; for W died in U47. Of all 
ItaphBcl's disciples, Pierino kept tlie character of 
his uaKter longest, i.e. his exterior character and 
tnanner of designing; for he fell very short 
of the fineness ofRapiiael's thinking. 

PIERIS, in ancieal geography, a mountain 
wtiich is thought 10 have given name lo Pieria of 
Macedonia; taking its name from Pierus,apoet, 
who was the Rnt that sacrificed to the Muses, 
Ihence called Pierides. 

PIERRE (St. Jaques Henri Bemardin de), 
~ bora in 1737 at Havre de Grace, where hii 
MMA, who were in easy circumstances, gave 
I a good education. But he embarked, at the 
of twelve years, for Martinique, under the 
tKlioa of one of hi; uncles, wlio commanded 
lerehant vessel. He soon returned, as he says 
me of hii lelien, 'dissatisfied with his rela- 
, wjih the sea. and with that island.' He then 
imed his studies, and continued them succes- 
I; at Uisors and at Rouen, under the Jesuits. 

Cnls sent him to Pahs to the school 
igineers. He then entered into a corps 
' aulitnry engineers, and in the foUowini; year 
nl to Malta. A quarrel determined him to 
A for Holland with the intention of going 
Ponogn), then at war with Spain; bul,an un- 
vn obstacle preventing the execution of this 
1, he ofTered liis services to Peter III. of 
». He heard of the revolution, which pre- 
Md thai unfortunate monarch from the 
eulhis juncture; nevertheless he pursued 
nuney, under the idea of finding the em- 
Catberine at Petersburgh ; but on his arri- 
I that city he learned tluit she was at Mos- 
He accordingly went thither, and obtained 
nnltsion as lieutenant in the corps of 
icn, which he relinquished at tlie eipi- 
of eighteen months. He tben set out for 
ice by way of Poland. That country wai 
convulsed by civil wars; he joined the party 
Meolcd by France, and was taken prisoner by 
• Riuiiant. Being released in a few days, he 
■idcd for some time at ^^'arssw, then visiletl 
Mden, Barlin, and Vienna, with the intention 
entering into the service of tome foreign 
but, being unable lo make up his mind 
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on the sulueot, returned lo Paris.iiuid tailed for 
the Isle of Fiance. Here be remained iwo years ; 
but, the urdinaiy engineers considering him uan 
intruder, he quarrelled with them, and toliciled 
and obtained permission lo return home. Thus 
lerminaied his fruitless ^rcgrinations and mili- 
tary career. At this period he commenoed . au- 
thor. In 1 773 was published his Voyage la tiie 
Isle of France, without his name. Ihe Sl«dus 
of Nature appeared at the end of I7S4, when 
their author bad attained the age of forty-seven 
years. Like Rousseau, his talents tiad no dawn, 
but suddenly burst forth in the full blaze ofthelr 
splendor; his hook wax universally tead, aol- 
withstandiog the well-founded censures of some 
natural philosophers, whose hostility was roused 
by his systems; and, in spile of the condemna- 
tion of a party, exasperated by his doclrities. 
The genetal voice of the public, and the applause 
of persons of taste, drowned those murmurs ; 
new editions followed in rapid succession ; the 
name of St. Pierre was enrolled among those of 
the best writers of France, and ihencsforword 
poverty gave place to the comforts of hoiMtable 
indepenaence. Pensionsand rewards nowsouchi 
the man whom they had formerly shunned. The 
last lamented monarch of the house of Bourbon 
spontaneously appointed him intendani of the 
botanical garden and museum of aalunU hit- 
lory, with these words, ' I have read your book ; 
il is the production of an honest man ; and in 
you I have provided a worthy sueoesstjr lu M. 
de Buffon.' Under Ihe Napoleon dynasty be 
received the cross of the legion of honor; and 
Joseph Buonaparte bestowed upon him, uiuu- 
licited, a pension of 6000 francs. Thus.tlie de- 
clining years of St. Pierre were made comfort- 
able; and, us he himself observes, 'his bark, 
long tossed by the tempest, advanced with pro- 
pitious gales towards the haven of life.' Id the 
lirst live years that succeeded the publication of 
the Stud ies of Nature, the author was engaged in 

freparing larther developments of his subject, 
le arranged his ideas slowly and leisurely ; and, 
gradually disencumbering them of th^ first 
dress, at length clothed them in that delicate, 
picturesque, harmonious, and brilliant language 
which consliluies the charm of his works. Tlus 
[>atient attention to the Anishing of his compo- 
9 iiions caused him to keep back, for several years, 
his Paul and V'iiginia, which he copied over 
seven or eiglu limes. It was not nublitlied till 
1T89. Nearly at the same period he gave lo Ihe 
world the tale of the Indian Cottage, a produc- 
tion of a different stamp, in which satire wai 
happily blended with that exquisite feeling for 
the physical and moral beauties of nature which 

Srvades all the worksofM.de St. Pierre. The 
gments of the Arcadia, which he left unfinished, 
afforded the means of forming a complete idea of 
the or^^inal talents which he displayed as a pain- 
ter and a coloHst. He left behind him Harmo- 
nies of Nature, partly Gaisbed; Memoirs of his 
Life, and a numliei of irregular dramas, and other 
sallies of imagination. He died 21sl July, IBM. 
PieaRE (St. Eustace de), a brave French pa- 
Iriol, who devoted his life 10 save his country, at 
the celrbrated siege of Calais, under our Ed- 
■;:rd III 
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Pierre (St.), a teaport town of Martinico, in Then be who Cuth prefer and pMfjr to God- 

the West Indies, situated at the west coast of the ^ , , , ^ ^ j ^ * ., 

bland, five leagues south of Fort Royal. It is a Pi#ia awe that feared to have o&nded. U. 

port of entry, and the centre of considerable _, . T?"l •^- — ;*k c^ 

Uinesi. It has been four times burnt down, T^^iTl'^^w "^^^"^ '"^ ** ;, 

and contains at present about 2000 houses. The Ana ptow sorrow. ^ i.. 

anchorage ground is along the sea-side, on the This mamal V^^yPT^^^;^^ 

strand. Another part of the town is separated ^he loy.l city give their best ioired kiiig_^ 

^^ ^Wf, ^y^. "j^?'* ^^}^1^TTJ''^ ^"""^ ""S See lion-hearted Richard, with his foice 

a low hill, which is called the fort, from a small p^^ f^^ ^j^^ j^^^rth, to Jury'a hallowed plain; 

fortress which defends the road. Piomslu valiant. PkUifa, 

PIERUS, the father of the nine Pierides. j^t freedom never perish in yonr hands ! 

PiERUS, in geography, 1 . A mountain of Thes- But pioudu transmit it to your children, 

saly sacred to the Muses ; 2. A town of Thes- Aiimm, 

aaly (Pans. vii. 22) ; 3. A river of Peloponnes- Till future infancy, baptized by thee, 

U9 ; 4, 5. A mountain and lake of Macedonia. Grow ripe in years, and old in piety, ffim. 

PIESTRUM, from irti^w, to press. In mid- Where was the martial brother** pious cant 

wifery, an instrument to compress the head of a Condemned perhaps some foreign shoie to treai. 

dead foetus, for its more easy extraction from the Pt/t, 

womb. Pope's filial yiety excels 

PIETAS, a deity of the Romans. See Piett. Whatever Grecian story tells. Atffl. 

PIETISTS, a religious sect among the Protes- Praying for them would make them as glid t» n-. 

tants of Germany, a kind of mean between the **»«"" servants eminent in piety as themselves. Urn, 

Quakers of England and the Quietists of the It would effectually prevent that bad diipoMtiw 

Romish church. They despise all sorts of eccle- which is too apt to steal upon and infect some of Ik 

siastical polity, school theology, and forms and best human minds (especially those who aim ttai- 

ceremonies, and give themselves up to contem- K^^^ *nd exalted degrees of piety). Mmm. 

plation and mystic theology. Many gross errors True piety is cheerful as the day, 

are charged on the Pietists, in a book entitled Will weep indeed and heave a pitying groan 

Manipulus Observationum Antipietisticarum : For others' woes, but smiles upon her own. 

but they have the air of polemical exaggeration. Crwfer. 

Indeed there are Pietists of various kinds : some Piety is' the virtue of veneratioo for the 

running into gross illusions, and carrying their Deity, -and love and tenderness to our frieodi 

errors to the overturning of a great part of the This distinguished virtue, like many otheis, tt- 

Christian doctrine, while others are only vision- ceived among the Romans divine hooon, wi 

aries. See MotheinCs Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. was one of uieir deities. Acilius Glabrio Ibl 

Pietists, otherwise called the Brethren and . erected a temple to this divinity, which he dii 

Sisters of the Pious and Christian Schools, a u])on the spot on which a woman had fed wA 

society formed in the year 1678 by Nicholas her own milk her aged father, who had been in* 

Barre, and obliged by their engagements to de- prisoned by order of the senate, and depriv»l of 

vote themselves to the education of poor chil- all aliments. The story is well known. If piety 

dren of both sexes. was thus practised and thus honored in Heathei 

PIETRO (ST.),theancientHieracum,apopu- antiquity, it ought not to be less so amoK 

lous though small island of the Mediterranean, on Christians, to whom its nature is better define^ 

the south-west coast of Sardinia, near St. Antioco, and to the practice of which they have mocirti 

and ten miles distant from the town of Iglesia, of greater cogency. 

in Sardinia. It is well cultivated ; but the inha- Piety, Lat. pietas, in allegorical painting tad 

bitants are chiefly employed in fishing, and mak- sculpture. Pietas, as the goddess of devotion, 

ing bay-salt. The chief place is Carlo Forte, is represented as veiled, and casting incense ot 

which has a castle. an altar. The Romans, in their solemn devo- 

PI'ETY, n. «. -J Fr. piete ; Ital. pieta ; Sp. tions, covered their heads with a long veil.— 

Pi'ous, adj. ypiedad ; Ij&t. pietas, pirn, qu. Ovid, Fast 1. iii. v. 364. Lucr. v. v. 1198. Tlie 

Pi'ousLY, adv. ) dius jI deus, vel a Gr. Iwq, vestal virgins were, therefore, always veiled. 

Cret. Ofoc, Ainsworth. Devotion ; duty to Uod ; PIEZOMETER. This is an instrument ia- 

godliness; reverence for the Heathen deities; vented by Mr. Perkins for ascertaining the co«- 

patriotism ; duty to parents or seniors : pious pressibility of watei;. Having originally filled i 

and piously follow all these senses. cylinder, three feet long and four inches diaIB^ 

What piety, pity, fortitude did i£neas possess be- ter, with water, into which a rod or piston was 

yond bis companions ? Peacham on Poetry, passed through a stuffing box, and bavii^ a slid- 

1 shall never gratify spightfulness with any sinis- mg ring upon the rod, the whole was loweied 

ter thoughts of all whom pious frauds have seduced. 500 fathoms into the sea, when it appeared, by 

„„ . ... ^ , '^''^ Charles, ^jjg situation of the sliding ring, that the colum 

Ihe pnme act and evidence of the christian hope ^f ^^^ ^^^^y^ ^^ the piston, had 

IS. 10 set mdustnously and pumsly to the performance . •. ' . j*' comnresspd th- vntt^ am 

of that condition, on which the promise is made. f^^'\ ^ V.u i r I uT^ ^ vrateraie 

Hammond hundredth part of its bulk. The same appaifr^ 

As he is not called a just father that educates his ^"^ ^'^ P^^^ed in a cannon filled with water, and 

children well, but pious; so that prince, who de- secured very ticht, when a pressure equal to 300 

fends and well rules his people, is reliffious. fatlioms, was forced in by means of the hydrau- 

Taytor*8 Uuie of Living Holy. lie press, and the same resuhs as in the experi- 
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ment in the ocean took place. The following is 
a more deUiled account of the insiramenl he 
finally employed, abridged from the Philosophi- 
sal Transactions, 1820, p. ii- 

The end B, see diagram, of a cy- 
linder A, three inchet wide and 
eighteen long, being made water- 
tighl by a plate litinly soldered lo il, 
a cap C, also waler-tight. was made 
to screw on and off. ITie rod D, ft 
of an inch in diameter, and carrying 
a rtexible nog a, was made to paw 
through a tight stuffing boK E. A 
cannon D, fig. 12, capable of con- 
taining the uieiometer, was fixed 
vertically in the earth, the touch-hole 
being plugged tight, and the muzzle 
about eighteen inches above ground. 
A strong cap. A, was firmly screwed 
Ltti at the mouth, and in Uie centre 

■^pimon five-eighths 

Kiwter, was tightly screwed. A valve 
was inln>duced at the aperture C, lo 
ascerUiu the degree of pressure, one 
pound of pressure on thai valve in- 
dicating an atmosphere. The piezo- 
neler being introduced inlo the can- ^^ 

^aOD, the water was forced in till the 
«1Mp showed signs of leaka);e, the valve at the same 
liiue indicating a pressure of 100 atmospheres. 
When the piezometer was taken out of the can- 



Oryrini. 

The flesh-meau of an easy digeMioQ aie jiig. 
lamb, rabbit, and chiclien. Flavor un 'hr lliiaumn. 
A nodding beam, or pig of lejd, 
May hurt llw very ablest head. i'u)*. 

Pig, in zoology. See Sus. 
P:c, Gt'iKe*". See Cavia. 
Pio Iron. See Iron. 

Pio OF Le»o, the eighth pari of a foilicr, 
amounting to 3A01bs. weiRhl. 

PIGALLE (John Baptist), a celebrated sctilp- 
tor, born ai Paris in 1714. He became chan- 
cellor of llie academy of painting and knight of 
Si. Michael, lie went to Italy, and relumed 
inspired wiih the genius of the great artists. Ilia 
most valued works are a Mercury and a Venus, 
which he made by order of Louis XV., as pre- 
sents to ihe king of Prussia. He nlso carved a 
statue of Voltaire, with many other admired 
pieces. He died at Paris in 1785. 

PIOANIOL DE L* FoHct, (John Aymar de), 
a native of Auvergne, of a noble family, who ap- 
plied himself with ardor to the study of geogra- 
phy, and of the history of France. He also 
travelled for iroptovemenl. His chief works ar^ 
1 . An Historical and GeoBtaphical Description of 
France ; llie largest edition is thai of 1753, io 
15 vols. l2mo. a. A Description -' °""" " 



.. — -- r " "f Paris, io 

_ ... the flexible ring o was eight inches up Ihe jq »oia. tsmo. ; of which he published an ahridg- 
ind D, which proved that the rod had been n,en^ )„ j vols. Urao. 3. A Description of Ibe 
fbrced that length into tlie cylinder, and that the CasHe and Park of Venaillea, Marly, &c., in a 
compression was aboiil one per cent, luorderto ^ols. lamo. Piganiol had also a concern with 
Moduce this compression, three per cent, must g^^^^. f^ady j„ ,he Journal of Trevoux. He 
be pumped into the gun, an effect arising from jjgj „( pans in Febniary, 1753, aged eighty, 
the ex)>Bn4ion of the gun, or the eattance of the Hg ^j„ as much res|>ecU<l for his manners as 
mter into the pores nf the cast-iron. On his f^, ^jj ,g\^ai$. To a profound and varied know- 
voyage lo England, Mr. Perkins repeated Ihis i^^g^ he united a great probity and honor, and 



txpenment frequently, and wiih the 
. by linking llf pieiomeler with fifty-four pound!- 
m lead, to the depth of SUO lathoms, whicli gives 
nearly a pressure of 100 atmospheres. 

Being satisfied that the above piezometer 
would Dol show all the compression, he made 
another, consistini; of a small tube, closed at the 
lower «id, and wHiet-lighi. At the upper end 
Ae water entered through a small aperture, 
closed by a sensible valve opening inwards. It 
was Ihen perfectly filled with water (the weight 
of which was accurately known >. and subjected 
hydrwilic press lo a pressure of aboi " 



all the politeness of a courtier. 

PiU'EON, tt. ». I Fr. pigeon ; ltd. 

p>,.'iK>.TTUciEri. tuli. \okcumt, qu. Latia ' 
HUB A of Unna?ua, ' 
means mild, genile, 
lame, like this bird. 



A fowl ; the .Loi 



nipio! 

which see : pigeon-live 

and sometimes cowardly,© 

A turtle d«va and a young pij™- 
This ftllow pick* up ' 



(Jrm 



n.9. 



Dppreuio 
Perceiving lh»l the f ij"" 



it as jiigitM p«»s. 

, and l»!k gall, 
hitler. '■!. Haadil. 

had bit a piece of IM 






lospheres. When taken out and weighed, tail ilnouith the neit opening of the rodu 
rewasfbul" ' "" ■' " ' j -r. „_i. - 

three and 






■I amounting 



_ f. _,„, .,, ™.. might, they p»«id safe, only llw m4 

half per cent, This waier had of their poop *»t linii»ed. . Botig*. 

boiled, and cooled down 48", Fi<td in tlio mast, ihe fealheied wwpon slandi. 
The fearful pi*™ fl«tien in bet Iwndt. V?r":. 
See Ihe Cupola of St. Paul's covered wilh both 
teies, like the mitaide of i pi,fl«H-hou». Addtiim. 
Thi* biiildiiiij was dwigoed a model, 
Of of a pisf™-hoi.« or oven. 
To bake one loaf, ot keep one diive in. ^"Jt- ■ 
PictoN, io ornithology, see Conmii*. 1J* 1 
varielies of the common pigeon, enumerated M i 
Liimsui, amount lo iwcntyone ; but thoae of 
Ihe pigeon fimciers to mote than double that 



b*n previously 

and kept at thai temperature during the experi 
raent. which vras permrmed before many wivn- 
lific individual*. Mr. Perkins made leveral cu- 
rious experiments, by sinking strong empty 
porter hollies lo different depths; bul we must 
refer for an account of these 1o the Philosophical 
Transactions, as they do not contain any very 
precise results. 

PIG, n.(. Sax. He; Belg. bigtce. A young 
(«w or boar ; an oblong mast of lead or un- 
forced m<>ial, or sodden ore. See Sow. 



number. The ling-dove (C. palumbus, L-), and 
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the turtle-<ioTe (C.turtur), with ihc greater niim- birds of tlie t)igeon^incly difTers from all otben. 

ber of the varieties, are cultivated only by a few The pigeon has the largeiit crop of any-binl, fbr 

persons known as pigeon fanciers : but the com- its size ; which is also qUite peculiar to ibe trad, 

roon pigeon of different colors is cultivated for In two that were dissected by an eminent an- 

the table. The flesh of the young is very savory tomist it was found that, upon blowing the air 

and stimulating, and highly valued for pies ; that into the windpipe, it distended the cropor g«fie( 

of the full aged pigeon is more substantial, to an enormous size. Pigeons live entiretytpoi 

harder of digestion, and heating. Black or dark grain and water ; these, being mixed togcAer ii 

feathered pigeons are dark fleslied, and of high the crop, are dig^ted in proportion as the M 

flavor, inclining to the game bitter of the wild lays in its provisions, \oung pigeons are fm 

pigeon. Light colored feathers denote light and ravenous, vAiich necessitates the old onei to Inr 

delicate flesh. The dung of pigeons is used for in a more plentiful supply than ordinary, aaito 

tanning upper leathers for shoes ; it is also an give it a sort of half maceration in the ctop^ii 

excellent manure. It is so highly prized in make it fit for their tender stomachs. The ■■- 

Persia that many pigeon-houses are erected at a merous glands, assisted by air and the hm <f 

distance from habitations for the sole purpose of the bird's body, are the necessary appontusiv 

collecting this manure. They are large round secreting a sort of pap, or milky fluid (oaii- 

^wers, broader at the bottom than at the top, monly ^led pigeon's milk), but as the food ib- 

and crowned by conical spiracles through which cerates, it also swells, and liie crop is cooadcr- 

the pigeons descend. Their interior resembles ably dUated. If the crop were filled widi sdd 

a honeycomb, forming thousands of holes for substances, the bird coulo not contract it ; bat it 

nests ; and the outsides are painted and orna- is obvious the bird has the power to compiei 

mented. The dung is applied almost entirely to its crop at pleasure, and, by disdiarging the aii, 

the rearing of melons, a niiit most rapidly raised can drive the food out also, whidi is forced op 

in scarce seasons ; and hence the reason that the gullet with great ease. The young usoflj 

during the £aimine of Samaria a cab of dove's receives this tribute of affection nom the oop 

dung was sold for five pieces of silver. (2 Kings three times a day. The male for the most ^ 

vi. 25). The Persians do not eat the bird. Pi- feeds the young female, and the old female pa- 

geons are now much less cultivated than formerly, forms the same service for the youi^ ink. 

being found injurious to com fields, and espe* While the young are weak, the old ones supply 

cipally to fields of peas. They are, however, them with food macerated suitably to their tea* 

very ornamental ; a few may be kept by most der frame ; but, as they gain strength, the pamit 

farmers, and fed with the common poultry, and give it less preparation, and at last drive tbtm 

some who breed domestic fowls on a large scale out, when a craving appetite obliges then \» 

may, perhaps, find it worth while to aidd the shift for themselves ; for, when pigeons kiTc 

pigeon to their number. The gray pigeon is plenty of food, they do not wait for the toul 

most suitable for the common pigeon-nouse ; it dismission of their young; it being a comim 

generally shows fruitfulness by the redness of thing to see young ones fledged, and eggs hatching 

the eyes and feet, and by the ring of gold color at the same time and in the same nest. Pigeon 

which is about the neck. are granivorous, and very delicate and cleanly in 

Stocking of pigeon-houses is best performed their diet ; they will sometimes eat green aioinar 

in May or August, as the birds are tnen in the tic vegetables, but are fondest of seeds ; anil 

best condition. Young birds called squeakers tares, and the smallest kind of horse-beans, an 

should be chosen, as the old are apt to fly away, the most suitable food both in point of ecoDOoj 

The pigeon lays in breeding two white eggs, and fattening qualities. 

which produce young ones of different sexes. Pease, wheat, buck- wheat, and even barley 

When the eggs are laid, the female sits fifleen oats, &c., are also eaten by pigeons, but oU 

days, not including the three days she is em- tares may be reckoned their best food, says Mr. 

ployed in laying, and is relieved at intervals by Loudon ; new tares, pease, or l)eans, are reckoned 

the male. The turns are generally pretty regular, scouring. Wherever pigeons are kept, the best 

The female usually sits from about five in the way to keep them chiefly at home, and thereb} 

evening till nine the next morning; at which both prevent their being lost and their doing 

time the male supplies her place, while sh« is injury to corn-crops, is to feed them well ; ihis 

seeking refreshment abroad. Thus they sit al- is also the only way in which, in modem tian, 

temately till the young are hatched. If the fe- they will afford abundance of fat and delicse 

male does not return at the expected time, the squabs for the table, which, well fed, they »iH 

male seeks her, and drives her to the nest ; and, do every month in the year, and thus afford a 

should he in his turn be neglectful, she retaliates constant supply of delicate stimulating food. 

with eoual severity. When the young ones are Pigeons are generally fed in the open air adjois- 

hatchea, they only require warmth for the first ing their cote or house; but in inclement weather, 

three days ; a task which the female takes en- or to attach new pigeons to their home, fcoih 

tirely upon herself, and never leaves them except food and water should be given altematelv. 

for a few minutes to take a little food. After That this may be done without waste, and witb- 

this they are fed about ten days with what t e out frequently disturbing tlie birds, two contrf- 

old ones have picked up in the fields, and vances are in use; the first is the meat-boi 

kept treasured in their crops, whence they sa- or hopper, whence grain or pulse desceodi 

tisfy the craving appetite of their young ones, from the hopper as eaten out of a small shalkiv 

who receive it very greedily. This way of sup- box ; the next is the water-bottle, an ovate. loo:, 

plying the young with food from the crop, m naked bottle, reversed in a small b<tsin to whicb 
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It Kms as a nsenoir. Any boltle will do, Inil 
■he pigfKHU are afl to align! oa and dirty sucli 
« w)ien reversed preaent a flat lop. Pigeons 
being fond of salt, what is called 



F 



are fund of salt ai>d hot subsUinces, and con- 
dlanlly swallow small stones to promote dige^ 
tion. The sail-cat is thus composed i gravel or 
drifl-sand, unctuous loam, the rubbish of an old 
wall, or lime, a galloTi of eath ; should lime be 
substituted for rubbish, a less unantity of the 
foTtnvt will suffice; one pound of cummin-seed, 
otie handful of bay-salt; mis with stale urine. 
Enclose this in jan, corked or stopped, holes 
beio; puuched in the sides, to admit the beaki 
of the pigeons. These may be placed abroad. 
They are ttn fond of this mixture, and il pre- 
vents them from pecking the mortar from the 
moh of their houses, which ihej- arc otherwise 
TCiy apt to do. Cleanliness is one of the first 
and nxNt important cousiderations in n dove- 

They are of three kinds, small boarded cases 
ftx«d on posts, trees, or af^inst the ends uf 
houses : lorn fitted up with holes or nests ; and 
dttachml bafldings. 'The fint are generally loo 
■mall lo cMiBin a sufficient brood, and are also 
too nbJMl to Tariations of temperature; and 
the last, on the other hand, are now-a-days too 
lu^ and therefore the most suitable for the 
ftraWT U a loh or lower rising from a building 
in vfaid) no noisy opeTation is eurried on. The 
of any of the fiirm-buildings at a diitaace 
I the threshing-machine are suitable, or a loft 
'•r town over any detached building wilt answer 
^Mtl; but the he>t siiualian of all is a tower 
niscd from the range of poultry-bnildings, 
where there is such a range, as the pigeons can 
dm* be more conveniently treated, and will f^ed 
▼cry iMdily with domestic poultry. Fora tower 
of ihix sort, the round form should be preferred 
lo the square; because the rats cannot so easily 
eMne M them in the former as in the latter. It 
■ abo tnuch more commodious ; as, by means 
of a ladder turning round upon an axis, it 
fe possible to visit all the nests in the house, 
MtAonl the least difficulty ; which cannot be so 
thsily doM in a house of the square form. And 
order to hinder rats from climbing up the oui- 
le«r il, the wall should be covered with lin- 
ites to » certain height, as about a fiiot and a 
If; which should project out three or four 
%K^ at the top, (0 prevent more eAecluaUy 
tbeh- getting up, A common mode in France is 
to talM a boarded room on a strong post, power- 
folly bnced, the interior sides of which are 
Kned with boxes for the birds, and the eslerior 
MM and west sides mth balconies, or sills for 
<b«B to alight on and enter to thetr boxes. The 
tierth and south sides are lined with bones in- 
side, tut without openings, as being too cold on 
Ae one litmt, and too warm on the other. The 
inlttioT must be lined with nests or holes, sub- 
Svidad either by stone, M in the ancient mnml 
|iigeon4iauses ; by boards ; or each nest com- 
pMCd of a vase or vessel of earthenware fixed 
on its tide. Horiumtat shelves divided veni- 
callyat thmfeet dislance,aregeoenillyesteemed 
] referable lo every other mode. 



Pigeons are prolectcd by the legi^ture. Dy 
the 1 James, c. 27, whosoever shall shoot at, kill, 
or destroy, any dove or pigeon, with any gun or 
bow, or take, kill, or destroy the same with 
selling dogs or nets, or any snares, engines, or 
insiruments whatsoever, shall, on htirif con- 
victed before two justices, by confession, nr 
oath of two vritnesses, be commited lo gtol 
for three months, or pay for the use of the pour 



ties, before two justices, in £20 each, tiot to of- 
fend in like manner again. And by llie 2 Geo. 
III. c. 29, any person who shall shoot at, or by 
any means kill or take, with a wilful intenl lo 



justice, forfeit SOi. to the prosecutor ; and. 
It not immediately paid, such justice shall com- 
mit him lo ihe house of correction, for any term 
not exceeding three monllis, nor less than one, 
unless the penalty be sooner paid. Persons who 
are convicted on this act aball not be convicted 
by any former acl, and prosecutions on this act 
must be commenced within two months vStet ihe 
ofi'encc was committed. These two abstracts are 
given 10 inform the keepers of pigeomof the laws 
in force to protect ihem ; but more especially to re- 
move the vulgarerror,soprevalentamonglhelower 
class of people, that pigeons are a nuisance, that 
they destroy a great deal of seed in the fields, 
grain in the rick-yards, and loosen the tiles on 
the tops of buildings ; and tlwl any person may 
shoot them, provided thai lie does not carry them 
away. 

P[r.EON (Peter Charles Francis), curite and 
afterwards rector or vicar of Uayeux, one of the 
numberless victims who fell a sacrifice to Jaco- 
bin rage and infidelity, in the beginning of the 
French revolution. Although a man of not oiilv 
sincere piety, but of uncommon mildness and 
humanity, yet, because he refused to take the 
oaths imposed by the republicans, he and his 
family were at first insulted and persecuted in 
ihe cruellest manner, and he himself was at last 
murdered on the 20lh of August, 1793, in his 
thirty-eighth year. 

Pigeon Pr.*. See CvTisua. 
PioioN Foot is a species of geranium. 
PIGKIUS (Stephen Vinand), a learned anti- 
quary, botn at Campen in Overyssel, in 1520. 
Ue went to Rome, and was patronised by cardi- 
nal Granvelle, who made him his librarian. The 
learned are indebted lo him for ihe first good 
edilion of Valerius Maximus, in 1585, 8*o. lie 
became preceptor to prince Charles of Julien. 
who dying, he wrote a pan^yric upm him, on 
which his father, prince wSliam, mode him ca- 
non of Santen, where he died in 1S04, aged 
eighty-four. His Annates, seu Fasti Komano- 
nun Magistraiuum et Provineiarum, were pub- 
lished by Schottus in 1615, in 3 vols, folio. 

PIGHT, old preter. and pari. pasa. of pilch. 
See PriTM. 

PIG'MENT, N. ». IM. pigntnlmn. Paint; 
color lo be laid on any body. 

C'oDiider about the opacity of the cormiules of 
black pigmiitii, nnd the compatalive diiptiaDeity af 
Mhile huJio. llovU. 
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PIGMENTUM, from pingo, to paiot, pigment. PIGS'NEY, n. s. Sax. tn^a, a girt sjl^fmi 
This name is g:iven by anatomists to a mucous of endearment to a girl. It is used hf BUhr 
substance found in the eye, which is of two for the eye of a woman, ' I believe, skyt *" 
kinds. The pigment of the iris is that which son, improperly.' 
covers the anterior and posterior surface of the Shine upon me but benignly 
iris, and gives the beautiftil variety of color in With that one, and that other jriffmey. 
the eyes. The pigpnent of the choroid membrane •"*' 
is a black or brownish mucus, which covers the PIOUS, in ichthyology, a species of leadiiN 
anterior surface of the choroid membrane, conti- mouthed fish, very much resembling the oomm 
guous to the retina and the anterior surfkce of carp ; being of the same shape and size, and in 
the ciliary processes. eyes, fins, and fleshy palate, exactly the sum; 
PIGMY, n. 8. fT.pigmie ; lAi. pifgnunu; Gr. from the gills to the tail there is a crooked dotted 
wyftmoQ* A small nation, fiibled to be devoured line ; the back and sides are bluish, and the belly 
by the cranes ; thence any thing mean or incon- reddish. It is covered with large scales, fion 
siderable. the middle of each of which there rises a fine 
Of 80 low a stature, that, in relation to the other, pellucid prickle, which is very sharp. It is a 
thev appear as pigmie*. HeiiUn, excellent fish for the table, being perhaps prefer- 
When crane* mvade, hw little sword and shield able to the carp: and it is m season in thf 
'^S,!^?^.^: , J ^Ifd^'' '^^^^' months of March and AprU. It b cangbt is 
Thecnticks of a more exalted taste, may discover j^^es in some parte of luly, and is mentioned 
such beauties in the ancient poetry, as may e«»pe , p^. thougkwithout a i^e. Artedi tan 
the comprehension of uspiomsei of a more limited •/• ^ •■uvugu »«!«« • u«iu^. *^^\ ■•j* 
g^^j^ "^ ' Qf^J,^f^ It IS a species of cypnnus, and he styles it the 

But that it wanted room, ' ^^f !J5."!,5^!?,,Pi^l^ ^^ Pl^**. , ^ 

It might have been a pigmy*M tomb. Swift, PIG WIETGEON, n. t. Used hy Drayton b 

PIGNEAUX (N.), late bishop of Audran, the name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant wad 

was bom in the department of the Aisne, «>r any thing petty or small, 
in France, 1740. He went in 1770, with the au- Where is the Stoick can his wrath appease, 

thority of the pope, as a missionary to Cochin J<> «« *>» countey sick of Pym's disease ; 
China, and gained the esteem of the king, Caung- Jy ^^ch invasion to be made a prqr 
Schune, who confided to him the education of ^^ »^** P^widgion myrmidons as ^^^ 
his only son. The troubles which disturbed nr TTATTm/^r^TT . i^t^inei4md, 

the empire of his protector, obliged him to fly PI-HAHIRGTH, a mouA or narrow pass be- 

to the town of Sat-Gond. whence he proposed ^"^f ? }^^ mountains, called Chiroth or LiioUi, 

invoking the assistance of France. The king had *"^ ^y>"? ?®^^' .*«»"?, *t bottom of the wot 

been surprised by three ambitious brothers, who *???] ^^ the Arabian Gulph ; before which tJie 

overthrew his empire and forced him to seek an c^^Wren of Israel encamped, just before their 

' asylum in the isle of Pulo-Wa. In 1787 the ^''^^Jfcl^^, ?^ ^^C,^ , ^ i, r v 

bishop departed for France, taking his pupil PUSSKLR, m ichthyology, is a fish of the 

with him, and formed an offensive and defensive m^istela kind, commonly called the fossil mus- 

league between France and Cochin China, re- }«*^ «' ^^^^^^ ^^ Jl^^Sf are generally found as 

turning with the title of ambassador extraordi- *°°? ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *'^°^^\ ^^ ^ ^^'^^ ^ 

nary to that kingdom. Before his arrival in ?°^^ ^l^'i ^}'\ ^^^y sometimes grow much 

Cochin China, the Revolution broke out, and ^^T''** ^^^ ^^^ 'i ^^ "^1^^ a number of spoti 




the discontent of his subjecte, regained his em- ^?^" ^^JJ*^ ^ '{ ^^^y ^^^ ™*^^ ^,th the point 

pire in 1790. He now created Pigneaux his 5* * "f,^^^' ^^ ^^l^ ^l^° each side a longiiu- 

first minister, and under his direction founded 2*T ^^^^ ^°^ "^^^^^ ^"®* 7^^ ^^ ^°^ 

several manufactories. The bishop translated ^^V excrescences at the mouth, which are ex- 

for him a Treatise on Tactics, instituted schools, P?"^^ ^"^ swimming, but contracted when oot 

to which fathers of families were obliged to send ^[ ^"« ^?^«^- These fishes run into caverns of 

their children at the age of four years, and died ^°® earth, m the sides of rivers, m marshy 

in 1800, when Caung-Schung caused him to be ?**^^*' ^<^ oenetrate a great way, and are ofen 

interred with the highest funeral honors of the ^^^ "P ^^ a distance from waters. Often, wbes 

Cochin-Chinese. *"® waters of brooks and nvers swell berood 

PIGNORIUS (Lawrence), a learned Italian, ^®l' ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^° ^J^?"^ ^^«™» ^ey iab 

bom at Padua in 1571, and bred an ecclesiastic. ^^^^^ way out of the earth into the water; aisd. 

He made deep researches into antiquity, and ^*»enit deserte them, they are oRen left mv»t 

published several curious works in Italian and numbers upon the ground, and become a prey 

Latin, particularly Mensa Isiaca, on the anti- J? »7»°?- J^ » thought to be mucli of the same 

quities of Egypt. The great Galileo procured *»°^ "^l^^ ^e fisgum fish ; and it is indeed po*- 

him the offer of a professorship at Pisa, but he **^JfJ^^ ^® paeciliaof Schonefeldt is the same. 

declined it. In 1630 he was made a canon in , ^^^?' ."• ** V*t ^'f^^' 1^^ «°^"* ^"^ 

Treviso, but died of the plague in 1631. *"*T>- Skinner and Junius. The popular name 

PIGTVUT, n. s. Pig and nut. An earth ®^ ^^e esox lucius.. 

nut. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the fresh waters : 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignut$. Sir Francis Bacon observes the pike to lie the loa^ 

Shakspeare, lived of any fresh water fish, and yet he c<Mnpates tt 
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